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PROSPECTUS 

OF  all  pieces  cf  fiction,  the  most  amiable  and  the  least  interestf 
ing  are  Prospectuses.  The  reader,  who  in  his  love  of  inquiry^ 
used  to  catch  at  every  new  opportunity  of  being  amused  and  in- 
structed, has  been  so  often  disappointed  in  this  way,  that  he  is 
prepared  to  resist  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  promise  ;  and,  ia 
fact,  the  more  ardent  the  promise,  the  colder  becomes  his  incre* 
dulity.  In  vain  the  Prospectus  comes  before  him  on  the  most  ad. 
vantageous  terms  and  softest  paper :  in  vain,  like  the  scheme  of 
a  lottery,  it  sets  in  array  its  gigantic  types  to  catch  his  eye,  and 
nake  him  pay  for  treasures  he  will  never  realize :  in  vain  the 
writer  promises  him  all  sorts  of  intellectual  feasts,  research  the 
most  various  and  profound,  a  $tyle  the  most  pithy  and  accom* 
plished,  and  poetry,  in  one  word,  original.  He  recognizes  the 
old  story  ;  he  anticipates  at  once,  in  the  composition  before  him, 
all  the  beauties  of  the  style,  the  poetry,  and  the  research:—- 
in  short,  he  crumples  up  the  paper,  and  forgets  the  writer  a| 
quickly  as  he  does  th^  street.herald,  who  insinuates  into  your 
hand  the  merits  of  a  pair  of  boots,  or  the  attracting  qualities  of 
a  monster. 

In  presenting,  therefore,  a  new  Magazine  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public,  the  Proprietors  are  not  at  all  inclined,  either  by  their 
pride  or  their  interest,  to  take  such  infallible  means  of  rendering 
it  ridiculous.  The  Reflector  will  be  an  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  general  character  of  Magazines,  and  all  the  town 
knows,  that  much  improvement  of  this  kind  may  be  effected 
without  any  great  talent.  Reform  of  periodical  writing  is  as 
much  wanted  in  Magazines,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Reviews,  and 
still  is  in  Newspapers.  It  is  true,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
sQme  agreeable  and  instructive  articles  in  tl^  Magazines — a  few 
guineas  throwa  by  richer  hands  into  the  poor?s  bo|[  :-7-indolent 
genius  will  now  and  then  contribute  a  lucky  paragraph,  and 
should  enquiry  have  no  better  place  of  resort,  it  will  scarcely 
fail  of  a  brief  answer  from  among  a  host  of  readers.  .But  th^ 
field  is  either  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  sorry  plants,  or  it  is 
cut  up  into  a  petty  variety  of  produce  to  which  every  thing  im« 
"portant  is  sacrificed.  It  is  needless  to  descant  on  the  common 
lumber  that  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  these  publications-^ 
on  the  want  of  original  discussion  ^  or  iJie  recipes  for  and  against 
cooking  and  coughing  ;  or  the  stale  jests;  or  the  plagiarisms ;  or 
the  blinking  pettiness  of  antiquarianism,  which  goes  toiling  like 
|i  mole  under  e^ery  species  of  rubbish,  and  sees  nq  object  so  stx^ 
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pendous  as  an  old  house  or  a  belfry  ;  or  lastly,  on  the  quarrels 
between  Verax  and  Philalethes,  who  fight  for  months  together 
upon  a  straw,  and  prove  at  last,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
[f'eader,  that  neither  is  to  be  believed. — The  old  Magazines  are 
jiotoriously  in  their  dotage ;  and  as  to  the  new  ones,  that  have 
lately  appeared,  they  have  returned  to  the  infancy  of  their  spe- 
cies— to  pattern-drawing,  dall-dressing,  and  a  song  about  Phillis. 
These  flimsy  publications,  though  unworthy  of  notice  in  them- 
selves, are  Injurious  to  the  taste  of  the  town  in  more  than  one 
i;espect,  inasmuch  as  they  make  a  shew  of  employing  the  Ar(s^ 
%V\\e  they  are  only  degrading  and  wasting  them.  Their  principal 
feature  is  superb  embellishment ^  otherwise  called  unique^  spleum 
didy  and  unrivalled;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  three  coloured  plates 
of  fine  ladies  and  fashions,  hastily  tricked  up  by  some  unfortunate 
engraver,  who,  from  want  of  a  better  taste  in  the  country,  is 
,  compelled  to  throw  away  his  time  and  talents  upou  these  gor- 
geous nothings.  To  suit  the  style  of  the  ornamental  part,  the 
Uterary  preseijts  you  with  a  little  fashionable  biography ;  some 
remarks  at  length  on  eating,  drinking  of  dressing ;  an  anecdote 
or  two  ;  a  design  or  two  for  handkerchiefs  and  settees  ;  a  coun- 
|iy.dance;  a  touch  of  bot^uy,  a  tpuch  of  politics,  a  touch  of 
criticism ;  a  faux  pas  ;  and  a  story  to  be  continued^  l^]ve  those  of 
tie  Improvissatpri,  who  0ir<>w  dowh  tljeir  hats  at  an  interesting 
point  and  must  be  paid  more  to  proceed.  The  original  poetrif 
Qeed  not  be  described :  of  all  the  antiquities  of  a  Magazine,  this 
ill  the  most  antique, — a  continual  round  of  sad  hours,  of  lips, 
darts^  and.  epitaphs,  of  sighings  Ah  why  I  and  wonderings  Ah 
Inhere !    •*•.''•  •  •     • 

It  is  thus,  that  in  the  best  as  well  as  worst  Magaz^ines,  you 
l^e  a  multiplicity  of  trifles  takings  place  of  all  that  is  most  im. 
portant  in  the  character  of  the  times — that  character,  which,  as 
i%  is  the  most  useful  feature,  ought  also  to  be  the  most  prominent 
aad  most  engaging  feature  in  this  species  of  publication.  A  Ma., 
ffoine  should  properly  be  a  Chronicle  for  posterity ^  but  what 
^ill  posterity  care  for  our  queries  upon  wooden  legs,  and  our 
l)((|Uabbles  upon  a  turnip  ?  And  what  will  it  think  of  the  intel- 
lect of  an  age,  which  in  the  midst,  of  so  many  atid  such  mighty 
iflterests  could  be  content  with  a  trifling  so  frivolous  ? 

These  are  faults  easily  avoided  by  such  as  have  the  least  re- 
g^d  for  the  age  and  its  reputation ;  and  to  avoid  the  grosser 
ifiplts  of  Magazines  will  be  the  first  aim,  perhapi^  the  best  re. 
commendation,  of  the  Reflector. — One  of.  its  first  cares  will  b« 
i^okticSy  which  the  Magazines  generally  dismiss  in  crude  and  im. 
patient  sketches.  Politics,  in  times  like  these,  shoiil4  naturally 
take  the  lead  in  periodical  discussion,  because  they  have  an  im. 
portance  and  interest  almost  unexampled  iu  history,  and  because 
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they  are  now^  in  their  furn^  exhibiting  their  redaction  upon  li- 
terature^ as  literature  in  the  preceding  age  exhibited  its  action 
upon  them.  People,  fond  of  books,  and  of  the  gentler  arts  of 
peace,  are  very  kpt  to  turn  away  from  politics  as  from  a  barren 
and  fearful  ground,  productiye  of  nothing  but  blood-stained 
laurel^ ;  they  see  there,  no  doubt,  the  traces  of  the  greatest  mi- 
sery and  folly ;  but  if  they  look  a  little  more  narrowly,  they 
will  see  also  the  seeds  ef  the  most  flourishing  and  refreshing  arts. 
What  such  men  neglect  from  distaste,  less  minds  neglect  from  re- 
garding politics  in  too  common,  too  every-day  a  light,  and  in 
our  own  age,  we  have  seen  a  whole  nation,  which  has  been  called 
*'  thinking,"  gradually  lose  the  habit  of  looking  out  upon  th« 
times  at  large,  because  it  has  been  occupied  with  a  thousand 
petty  squabbles  and  interests.  This  is  a  fault,  which  as  it  is  on# 
of  the  most  fatal  to  political  character,  a  writer  should  bs  most 
earnest  to  deprecate'.  It  becomes  Us  all  to  philosophize  as  muclk 
as  possible  in  an  age,  when  human  intellect ^  opposed  to  human 
tceakness^  has  been  called  so  unobstructedly  into  play,  and  has 
risen  so  fearfully  into  power.  Each  number  of  the  REFLEcroii 
Mill  contain,  besides  a  Retrospect  of  the  Quarterly  Events,  aA 
Essay  or  tWo  upon  Domestic  or  Foreign  Policy ;  and  in  ascend- 
ing from  particulajs  to  generals,  it  will  endeavour  to  view  th^ 
times  in  that  historical  light,  which  striking  in  broad  and  centri- 
cal masses,  and  not  wasting  itself  on  the  corners  and  detail  of 
the  picture,  gives  prominence,  clearness,  and  effect  to  the  prin- 
cipal objects.  Its  opinions  will  be  exactly  those  of  the  ExOm 
ntinery  speaking  freely  of  all  parties  without  exception,  attached  .- 
most  strongly  to  the  Constitution  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  and  for 
that  single  reason  most  anxious  for  Reform.  The  fkiitor  speaks 
of  his  independence  in  this  matter  without  fear  of  rebuff',  not 
only  because  he  knows  not  a  singfe  politician  personally,  and  is 
conscious  of  having  as  undisturbed  opinions  on  the  subject  as  hfe 
has  upon  the  theatre  or  the  weather,  but  because  the  readers  of 
the  Examiner  have  acknowledged  the  consistency  of  that  paper, 
and  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  most  infatnous  wri- 
ters in  town  his  enemies.  The  only  piece  of  interest  he  shaU 
solicit  for  the  Reflector,  is  to  recommend  it  to  those  gf^ntlomieU* 
as  a  work,  which  he  trusts  will  be  worthy  of  their  unqualified 
abuse  and  most  ferocious  patronage.  ^ 

In  Theatrical  Criticism^  the  Magazines,  generally  speaking, 
have  always  been  the  unambitious  and  unthinking  followers  of 
the  Daily  Papers  ;  and  personal  interest  is  of  so  active  and  social 
a  disposition  that  it  always  finds  means  to  corrupt  a  trading  spi- 
rit, equally  petty  in  its  views  of  reputation.  It  is  true,  thfe 
Newspapers  themselves  at  last  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  praising 
writers,  who  have  becooie  bye-word«  for  nonsense,  and  they  dis. 
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miss  the  subject,  if  not  with  their  former  pane^yncs,  iiith  a 
flippant  indulgence  half-ashahied  of  itself.  But  this  style  is  ut. 
terly  unworthy  of  a  subject  so  important  to  the  manners  and  li. 
terary  character  of  a  nation,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  it  <'\pos« 
the  critic  and  make  the  very  dramatists  despise  him.  The  Editor 
of  the  Reflector,  occupied  in  another  work  with  exposing  the 
grinning  monsters  that  are  every  day  given  to  the  world  as  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  does  not  idtend  to  particularize  so  much  in 
the  Magazine  :-^he  will  do  his  best  to  review  the  quarterly  the. 
Mtricals  in  their  general  character,  with  less  of  minute,  but  mort* 
of  comparative  and  didactic  criticism.  The  theatres,  in  their 
proper  state,  afford  a  most  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  course 
of  lessons  to  a  cultivated  nation,  not,  as  their  enemies  insinuate, 
because  they  pretend  to  teach  morals  better  than  religion  itself, 
but  because  they  exhibit  our  virtues  in  social  action  and  instruct 
us  in  that  kind  of  wisdom,  which,  without  being  worldly.mind. 
ed,  is  so  adapted  to  keep  us  in  proper  harmony  with  the  world. 
But  occupied  as  they  have  been  for  years  past  with  mere  carica. 
ture^  they  obtain  neither  the  social  nor  the  sentimental  end  of 
the  drama,  they  shew  us  neither  what  we  are  nor  what  we  ought 
to  be.  A  person,  wishing  to  be  profited  by  modem  comedy, 
might  amuse  and  edify  himself  just  as  well  by  roaking»all  sorts  of 
faces  in  a  looking-glass.  When  Siiakspeare  appears  now  and 
then  in  the  list  of  performances,  .he  looks  like  a  sage  in  a  pro- 
cession of  merry^ndrcws,  and  is  suffered  to  pass  by  with  litj;Ie 
more  than  a  cold  respect.  He  carries  too  great  an  air  of  truth, 
and  does  not  make  {)eople  laugh  enough.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
.lamented,  since  a  taste  for  the  drama  is  never  so  easily  and  en. 
tirely  vitiated,  as  when  self.love  is  left  undisturbed  to  its  frivo- 
lous enjoyments,  when  advice  thinks  only  how  it  shall  appear 
ridiculous,  and  satire  grows  powerless  from  neglecting  it's  real 
objects.  The  better  part  of  the  town  have  acquired  sense  enough 
to  despise  these  things,  critically  speaking,  but  if  they  still  con- 
tinue to  be  amused  by  them,  they  will  only  be  despised  in  their 
tuni,  as  one  of  the  dramatists  plainly  hinted  the  other  day  in  a 
preface.  You  may  hold  a  fool  in  a  contemptible  light,  but  when 
you  condescend  to  laugh  and  be  on  a  level  with  him,  he  is  mor^ 
than  even  with  your  contempt. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  in  a  verv  different  state  from  the  Drama, 
and  demand  a  different  mode  of  treatment.  The  latter  is  in  it's 
•econd  infancy  with  all  the  vices  of  a  frivolous  dotage,  and 
fDust,  if  possible^  be  ground  young  again  : — the  former  are  in 
their  first  infi^cy  and  must  be  handled  more  tenderly,  though  at 
the  same  time  with  no  vicious  indulgence.  The  Proprietors  need 
not  desctpt  «n  the  want  of  all  ardour  upon  tliis  head  in  our 
periodical  works.     It  is  said  that  the  country  at  present  has  no 
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Botion  6f  a  taste  lor  art ;  and  Winckelmamn^  who  from  con* 
tinually  contemplating  the  southern  sunshine,    seems   to  hay* 
looked  upon  us  with  spots  before  his  eyes,  said  that  it  always 
did  and  always  would  want  a  taste,  from  the  nature  of  it*s  cli« 
mate.     He  forgot  that  our  poets  hare  nerer  been  surpassed; 
that  Paris,  which  was  the  focus  of  literary  taste,  is  in  the  sam« 
latitude  with  Tartary ;    and  that  Athens  is  situate  beneath  a 
tickle  sky.     There  are,  no  doubt,  sereral  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  modern  art,  and  among  them,  however  trivial  it  may  ap. 
pear  at  first  sight,  the  constrained  and  concealing  style  of  mo- 
dern dress  is  a  formidable  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  a  no- 
ble  and  familiar  mastery  of  form.     But  these  disadvantages  have 
become  common  to  all  Europe. ,    A  fine  climate,  an  enlivening 
sunshine,  an  atmosphere,  free  and  lucid,  through  which  objects 
become  pictures,  may  certainly  dispose  the  mind  to  it's  own  en* 
joyment  and  the  fancy  to  an  undisturbed  leisure  of  creation  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  is  likely,  that  taste  and  a  love  of  ge. 
nius  will  be  more  diffused  among  warm  countries  than  others. 
But  there  are  minds  that  are  above  all  circumstances  of  this  kind 
in  regard  to  genius,  and  there  will  be  always  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  minds  in  an  intellectual  nation^  if  they  exert  themselves 
as  they  ought,  and  call  forth  the  public  attention.     It  is  go^ 
vernment — not  easy  or  happy  government  in  particular,  but  go* 
vernment  of  a  disposition  to  patronize,  or  of  a  nature  to  rouse 
emulation,  that  has  the  greatest  influence  in  these  matters,     in 
fact,  how  came  Winckelmann  himself,  a  Prussian  by  birth  and 
education,  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic,  some  say  the  best,  con* 
noisseur  of  his  time  ?     Or  how  is  it  that  Flauders  has  produced 
better  painters  than  all  the  south  of  Europe,  Italy  excepted  ? 
Or  how  is  it  again,  that  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  all  the 
most  refined   Eastern  nations,    have  never  produced  a  single 
painter  ?     Man  may  be  the  slave  of  error,  of  political  circum. 
stance,  or  of  himself ;  but  none  but  a  few  hypochondriacs  are 
the  slaves  of  clouds  and  weather-glasses.     The  British,  it  mus^ 
be  confessed,  have  at  present  no  very  great  love  for  the  arts ; 
but,   nevertheless,    they   have  a   much   greater   tiian   formerly. 
There  was  a  time  when  Italy  herself  wanted  taste :  it  was  cre- 
ated by  a  few  great  artists,  and  so  it  must  be  in  other  coun* 
txies,  just  as  poets  and  not  critics  create  rules  mm!  a  taste  for 
poetry.     Patronage  is  generally  languid  in  it's  birth,  and  if  it 
does  not  easily  spring  up,  it  must  be  forced  by  genius  itself. 
This  is  the  idea  a  young  artist  should  always  have  of  patronage 
and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.     Since  Winckelmann's  time, 
his  assertion  has  been  disproved,  in  the  best  way,  by  the  repii. 
iatiofls  of  RsYi^oiAS]  Ba^wy^  WuiSox,  and  Ws^Ti  the  Fatliers 
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f>f  the  English  sclibol  6f  painting.  These  celebrated  men  hare 
lUrd  a  ndble  foundation,  and  everything  calls' upon  their  suc^ 
cteSSdrs  to  finish  the  structure — the  example  already  set  them,  the 
pfomise  afibrded  by  themselves,  the  encouraging  dawn  of  public 
patrona^,  and  the  ritalry  of  the  French  nation,  whom  we  must 
endeavoul*  to  conquer  with  niindj  now  that  we  see  it  cannot  be 
done  with  money. 

The  Editor  has  enlarged  on  thesfe  three  subjects,  because  the 
first  is  of  most  immediate  importance,  and  the  two  others  re- 
quire most  immefliate  care.  They  will  by  no  means,  hoWeter, 
occupy  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  will  be  Miscellaneous  Literature^  consisting  of  Essays 
•n  Men  and  Manners,  Enquiries  into  past  and  present  Litera- 
ture, and  all  subjects  relative  to  Wit,  Morals,  and  a  true  Re- 
finement.  Tliere  will  be  no  direct  Review  of  Books^  but  new 
works,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  character  of  the  times,  will 
meet  with  passing  notice ;  and  occasional  arjticles  will  be  written 
to  shew  the  peculiar  faults  or  beauties,  injuriousness  or  utility, 
of  such  as  have  strongly  attracted  the  public  attention.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  proper  room  for  this  variety,  the  Reflector  will 
consist  entirely  of  Original  Articles,  written  purposely  for  the 
work,  to  the  exclusion  of  unnecessary  matter,  of  plagiarisms 
torn  Newspapers  and  Reviews,  and  of  long  extracts  from  books 
of  the  day.  The  Editor  will  never  be  tempted  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  matter,  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  literary 
quacks,  by  Such  letters  as,  "  Sir,  permit  me  to  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  your  impartial  and  enlightened  readers,"  or, — 
*^  Mr.  Editor, — Sir,  allow  nie  through  the  medium  of  your  in^ 
veUunble  IjHiscellany,'*  &c.  &c.  These  are  the  first  tricks  to 
be  reformed,  both  on  the  side  of  Editor  and  Correspoiident,  as 
tending  to  degrade  the  true  spirit  of  literature.  Not  a  page 
will  be  wasted  on  market-prices,  or  stock-prices,  or  accounts 
of  the  weather,  or  histories  of  fashion,  or  obituaries  that  give 
U  few  weeks  renown  for  so  many  shillings.  Hides  and  velvet- 
collars  have,  it  is  true,  their  rise  and  fall  as  well  as  kingdom*, 
but  then  they  have  distinct  interests  of  their  own  and  should 
be  left  to  their  respective  professors: — the  Reflector  is  deter* 
mined  not  tb  shew  it's  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  will  de- 
viate neither  into  patterns,  nor  whip-clubs,  nor  portraits  of 
"  public  characters,"  nor,  in  short,  into  any  "  en>bellishments" 
whatever,  btit  such  as  maybe  supplied  by  the  wit  and  know- 
ledge of  it's  Correspondents.  The  trifles  of  an  age  have  un- 
doubtedly their  connection,  sometimes  too  great  a  one,  with 
it's  general  character,  and  they  may  be  handed  down  as  a  part 
of  the  portrait^  just  as  our  ancestors  come  down  to  us  in  their 
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nifflrs  (^nd  poriwigs ;  but  the  best  artists  are  nqt  those  who  at- 
tend most  to  these  decorations ;  the  true  spirit  of  the  likeness 
is  in  the  man  hiqaself — in  his  air  and  attitude— and  in  the  mind 
that  looks  ou^  of  his  general  aspect. — In  a  word,  it  is  this  mind^ 
which  the  Reflector  will  endeavour  to  pourtray  ;  and  the  Pro- 
prietors will  spare  no  industry,  the  ooiy  talent  for  which  the^ 
can  vouch,  to  delineate  and  to  call  forth  the  proper  expression  in 
those  features  of  the  age,  which  regard  its  present  interests  witl} 
mankind  and  it's  future  character  with  po^iterity. 


\U  is  proper  to  mention^  th(it  it  is  noi  intended  in  general  io. 
give  more  than  1&  sheets^  or  340  pages^  in  each  Number ;  the 
present  one  has  gone  to  a  greater  exteM^  on  account  of  the  unex^ 
pected  length  of  some  of  the  Articlcs,~\ 
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Art.  1. — TTi€  English  considered  as  a  thinking  People^  in  rim 

ference  to  late  Years, 

Natioxs,    like   individuals,   have   their  distinct  characters,  and 
acquire   them,    in  the   same   way,    from    education   and   habit. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  this  respect,  but 
it  is  an  influence  always  subordinate  to  thai  of  manners  and  go* 
Ternment.     It  is  not  the  sunshine  that  has  made  the  same  Romans 
glorious  and  contemptible,  the  same  Spaniards  enterprising  and 
enervate,  the  same  Arabs  the  preservers  of  learning  and  the  de» 
spisers  of  it.    A  few  extraordinary  minds,  well  or  ill  disposed,  and 
the  concurrence  of  petty  circumstances,  lead  the  way  to  those  ac- 
tions and  habits,  which  for  ages  determine  the  character  of  a  peo. 
pie  ;  and  the  nation  takes  it's  epithet  accordingly.     Some  coun. 
tries  gradually  loselthe  whole  of  their  character ;  others  lose  but  a 
part  of  it ;  and  others  retain  it  altogether ;  but  the  climates  ever 
preserve   theirs  :  it  is  the  men  only  who  are  changed.     Thus  the 
f^yptians,  who  gave  the  first  rudiments  of  philosophy  and  the 
fine  arts  to  the  Greeks,  are  at  present  purely  stupid :  the  Spaniards 
have  retained  their  generosity,  but  their  emulous  pride  has  beconl^ 
an  ignorant    self-sufficiency;    while  the   French,   escaping   like 
quicksilver  from  the  pressure  of  the  severest  evils,  and  becoming 
a  greater  nation  than  ever  they  were  before,  still  retain  the  bubble 
at  the  top  of  their  character,  are  still  fickle,  extrinsic,  and  vain, 
glorious.   The  English,  who  were  said  to  have  no  distinct  character, 
because  the  nature  of  their  religion  and  government  allowed  every 
one  his  own  peculiarity,  had  for  that  very  reason  the  finest  cha. 
racter  in  Europe.     They  who  always  think  for  themselves  will 
soon  think  for  others ;  and  in  England  arose  that  genuine  and 
disinterested  philosophy   which  was   destined  to   supersede  the 
schools,  and  to  prepare  the  downfal  of  pedantry  and  superstition. 
This,  and  the  jealous  interest  which  the  people  took  in  political 
matters,  procured  it  the  most  glorious  appellation  that  a  civiljlzed 
country  can  obtain :  the  Spaniards  were  called  a  generous,  the 
TOL.  I.  vo^  1,  II  French 
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French  an  illustrious  nation ;  but  the  English  were  a  thinking  na- 
tion. It  was  but  half  a  century  ago,  that  we  enjoyed  this  distinct 
tion  at  our  ease :  our  rival  tieighbours  in  particular,  who  in 
catching  the  truths  of  our  philosophy  became  so  enthusiastic  in 
decorating  and  displaying  them,  made  a  fashion  of  praising  us  ; 
and  the  greatesft  than  of  their  age  paid  the  last  homage  to  the 
laurels  round  ouf  forehead  by  styling  us  *^  the  cfhfy  nation  in  Eu- 
rope who  thought  profoundly."  Great  erents  arose  :  we  treated 
them  not  in  our  wisdom,  but  with  passion  and  with  prejudice  :  and 
at  length,  I  am  afraid,  the  philosopher's  eulogy  is  the  greatest  sa-^ 
tire  that  can  be  passed  on  us. 

In  truth,  we  have  too  long  lived  upon  credit  in  mpr6  than 
one  respect,  upon  the  credit  of  our  reputation,  as  well  as  moneys 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  our  ancestors  have  done  enough  for  iis 
in  point  of  thinking :  having  been  Cmce  a  thinking  nation,  we  mistake 
former  reputation  for  present  desert;  we  quote  to  ourselves  the 
panegyrics  which  have  been  wan  from  rival  nations  by  the  pre- 
(^minence  of  our  philosophers ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  having 
produced  Ilume,  and  Locke,  and  Bacon,  and  other  great  reasoner<^^ 
Hatter  ourselves  that  we  must  always  be  a  thinking  nation.  But 
the  siirest  way  to  do  nothing,  is  to  be  persuaded  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  We  live,  just  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  credit  of  our 
national  institutes,  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Magna  Charta ;  and  like 
true  rakes,  whose  worst  enemies  are  thought  and  foresight,  are  con- 
tent to  see  innovation  creeping  on  our  health,  satisfying  ourselves 
that  it  is  but  a  small  innovation  natural  to  those  who  live  expen. 
sively,  and  thanking  Heaven  that  we  have  a  glorious  Constitution  \ 

But  it  is  with  political  corruption,  as  with  sickness  :  it's  worst 
efiects  are  not  those  that  are  more  immediately  perceivable,  or  eveu 
more  acutely  fel^,  but  those  which  giadually  deaden  our  sensations 
and  at  last  unsettle  our  powers  of  reason.  The  greatest  evil  therefore 
of  a  long  system  of  corruption  is  it's  injuriousness  to  a  right  spirit 
of  thinking.  All  inroads  upon  public  liberty  may  be  repelled  or 
remedied  as  long  as  we  have  our  proper  faculties  about  us,  for 
corrupt  statesmen  are  as  little  disposed  as  otlier  knaves  to  entrap^ 
plunder,  or  destroy  us  with  our  eyes  open ;  but  let  them  succeed  in 
blinding  our  understanding, — *let  them  succeed  in  making  us.  igno- 
rant of,  or  indifferent  to,  our  danger^  and  the  chains  are  already 
on  our  hands ;  the  fingers  already  revel  at  their  ease  in  our  poc« 
kets  ;  and  ere  long,  we  feel  the  last  stab  that  is  to  ensure  the  pre- 
sent safety  of  the  plunderers. 

It  is  not  however  in  absolute  monarchies  only,  that  government 
wages  war  with  sound  thinking.  The  influence  of  a  corrupt  minister 
in  a  free  state  will  sometimes  go  farther  in  corrupting  public  opinion 
tlian  that  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarch,  because  people  are  mor<) 
willing  to  acquiesce  ina.delusloa  iato  which  they  are  flattered;  and 
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Rngland  as  well  as  France  can  be  cajoled  into  measures  against  her 
liberty  by  boin^  called  a  Great  Nation.  The  money  system  pur. 
sued  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  unphilosophic  school  aimed  all  at  once  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  spirit  of  public  opinion.  It  diffused  corruption 
among  the  middle  orders,  who  give  the  intellectual  tone  to  a  na« 
tion,  and  as  the  politics  of  that  minister  became  the  interest  of  ail 
who  had  an  eye  to  patronage  and  goremment  service,  they  wer^ 
disseminated  with  an  industry  proportioned  to  their  facilitations  of 
gain :  they  became  the  current  coin  of  political  speculation,  the 
circulating  medium,  through  which  the  independence  of  mens'  minds 
was  bought  and  sold.  Thirty  years  of  debauched,  money.wasting, 
and  most  unfortunate  policy,  have  at  length  brought  us  to  t\\% 
climax  of  absurdity  and  corruption.  A  generation  of  jobbers  in. 
evitably  producos  a  generation  of  slaves,  for  what  was  inclination 
in  the  former  becomes  education  and  habit  in  the  latter, — what  was 
a  want  of  principle  in  the  one,  becomes,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  a 
Tital  principle  In  the  other.  Where  the  art  of  money.getting 
predominates,  it  is  made  a  substitute  for  all  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, moral  and  political ;  and  indeed,  as  this  art,  in  it's  perfec- 
tion, involves  great  dereliction  of  principle,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  determined  monej-getter  should  shut  his  eyes  to  all  calcula. 
tions  not  decidedly  profitable.  To  admire  the  funding  system  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  strong  measures,  was  the  first  step  into  advantageous  life; 
to  admire  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  measures,  gradually  became  to  acquiesce 
in  every  species  of  political  compromise ;  and  at  last,  political  com- 
promise, whether  it  consisted  in  borough.mongering,  or  in  drawing 
for  government  exigencies  upon  the  constitution,  or  in  drawing 
for  public  exigencies  upon  the  Ictst  shilling  of  the  next  age^  be- 
came the  Athanasian  creed  of  the  politicians,  by  which  every  one 
who  difiered  with  them  was  anathematized  for  doubting  impossibi. 
lities.  These  principles  reigned  at  every  table,  where  a  bottle  of 
wine  was  to  be-  found :  th^  were  the  passport  to  toleration  not 
only  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation,  who  looked  up  to  govern, 
ment  for  bread,  but  with  every  species  of  dependant,  with  trades, 
men  of  all  kinds,  with  civil,  religious,  and  military  expectants, 
with  high  and  low,  with  old  and  with  young :  they  even  pervaded 
our  scholastic  foundations,  and  together  with  the  indecencies  of 
Ovid  and  the  bestialities  of  Aristophanes,  the  young  novice  learnt 
to  venerate  the  corruption  of  public  government.  What  gave 
consistency  and  continuance  to  this  delusion,  beyond  the  abilitieir 
of  former  Ministers  to  compass,  was  the  war  with  France,  which 
was  first  said  to  be  an  impoverished  natioi^,  whom  we  were  to  starve, 
then  an  insolvait  nation,  whom  we  were  to  ruin  by  bankruptcy 
then  a  monstrous  nation,  whom  we  were  to  strangle  by  drawing 
together  the  fetters  of  snrroanding  potentates.  It  was  in  vain, 
that  the  poverty  of  France  sharpmei  her  genius  and  her  sword ; 
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that  bankruptcy,  iirstead  of  raining,  enabled  her  to  commence  a 
fresh  and  terrible  account  with  those  around  her;  ahd  that  strong 
in- renewed  youth  if  not  in  virtue,  she  baffled  all  the  attempts  of 
her  dotiilg  and  debauched  neighbours.  We  still  paid  our  sacrif]ce» 
to  Dagon.  If  we  failed  with  one  ally,  we  only  gave  money  to 
another  and  another;  and  if  we  really  thought  at  all,  it  was  only  that 
we  had  not  yet  spent  suiRcient ;  at  least,  others  who  gained  by  what 
we  lost,  persuaded  ns  so,  and  we  believed  them  without  thinking. 
The  influence  of  the  court,  whose  beams  darted  every  where,  soon 
rendered  every  species  of  corruption  instinct  with  life,  and  sucked 
Vp  through  this  national  mist  the  riches  of  the  country ;  the  golden 
fog  pervaded  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  while  it  obscured  from 
us  our  distant  prospects,  represented  the  presiding  genius,  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  a  magnitude  truly  stupendous.  People  of  more  enlarged 
eyes  saw  through  the  veil  ;  but  though  Mr.  Pitt  is  eventually 
proved  to  have  been  the  best  friend  whom  France  possessed,  to  op- 
pose him  was  to  be  called  the  enemy  of  England.  "  light  with 
silver  weapons,"  said  the  oracle  to  Philip,  ''  and  you  will  master 
every  thing."  So  said  Mr.  Pitt  to  himself,  and  so  he  continued  to 
fight,  though  his  weapons  one  after  another  were  snapped  like  dag- 
gers of  lath,  till  at  last  his  enemy  became  master  of  the  continent, 
and  he  himself  had  conquered  nothing  but  the  dignity  and  good 
sense  of  his  country.  The  English,  once  so  famous  for  cool  calcu. 
lation,  seemed  to  have  grown  too  indolent  for  thinking,  particularly 
on  disagreeable  subjects^  and  calmly  submitted  their  reasoning 
powers  into  the  hands  of  a  counting-house  politician,  who  savr 
nothing  great  or  powerful  but  command  of  money,  and  who  in 
persisting  to  act  up  to  a  principle  which  never  succeeded,  lived 
long  enough  to  break  his  heart  but  not  bis  obstinacy. 

As  this  system  however  was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  Mr, 
Pittas  school  could  maintain  it^s  power,  a  system  of  reasoning 
was  found  necessary  to  defend  it  against  appearances  ;  and  the  lo- 
jgic  of  our  politicians  did  abundant  honour  to  their  men  and  mea- 
tures.  Among  the  strange .  doctrines  that  suddenly  rose  up  in  an. 
iwer  to  inquisitive  persons,  the  first  and  finest  was  comprised  in 
ihat  admirable  maxim, — ^tkat  statesmen,  being  mere  mortals,  can. 
not  foresee.  This  maxim,  which  at  best  would  have  been  thought 
a  slur  on  the  calculating  faculties  of  a  Burleigh  or  a  Chatham,  be- 
came in  an  instant  the  indisputable  ground  of  ministerial  defence, 
and,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  English  thinking^  has  held  out  in  that 
capacity  ever  since.  If  our  continental  alliances  came  to  nothing 
— it  was  very  lamentable— 4t  wa»  very  odd — but  then  the  Minis, 
ter  i^as  not  to  blame,  because  it  was  also  very  unexpected,  and 
Jbie  had  done  his  best  io  guard  agatinst  reverses ;  besides,  no  man 
9an  prophecy.  Upon  this  principle,  the  age  became  much  mors 
lodightened  tlwa  it's  pr^d^MOiVr    To  act  io  direct  contradiction 
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to  fxperienc«»,  was  no  longer  the  mark  of  a  perverse  statesman  ;r— J 
tp  attempt  to  save  corrupt  governmeHts  by  spiriting  up  their  con. 
mption,  was  no  longer  the  mark  of  a  petty  and  improyident  states, 
man  ; — to  be  inyariabiy  and  obstinately  unfortunate,  was  no  longer 
the  mark  of  a  most  wretche<l  statesman.    The  Minister  is  an  admira. 
ble  man  and  does  his  best,  said  the  contractors ;  anB  we,  who  are  true 
patripts,  must  standby  him.    It  was  never  discovered  that  to  hay« 
done  "  his  best"  on  these  occasions,  was  to  have  done  the  very  worsi 
a  statesman  could  do.    They  had  another  argument  in  reserve,  some^  - 
what  contradictory  to  tlifir  opinion  on  prophecy,  but  quite  as  unan« 
swerable : — if  things  had  not  been  as  they  are,  said  the  politician, 
they  would  have  been  much  worse.     It  was  not  discovered  that  if 
things  had  never  been  as  they  were,  they  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter.    If  Mr.  Pitt,  argued  the  politician,  (for  such  was  the  amount 
of  his  argument)  had  not  shewn  his  contempt  for  English  liberty 
by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  we  should  have  Jbad  no 
freedom  left  5  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  spent  millions  upon  alliances  to 
no  purpose,  we  should  not  have  had  a  friend  in  Europe;  if  Mr. 
Pitt  had  iiot  dbne  his  utmost  to  aggrandize  Bonaparte,  we  shonid 
have  been  a  conquered  nation  before  this ;  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  not,  by 
an  admirable  piece  of  foresight,  laid  by  a  million  a  year  to  liqui. 
date  the  national  debt,   which  increased  twenty  times  as  much 
every  year,  we  should  not  have  been  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  by 
this  time ;  if  Mr.  Pitt,  by  an  admirable  way  of  getting  rid  of 
all  our  allies,  had  not  shewn  France  that  we  could  contend  with 
her  single-handed,  France  would  never  have  found  put  that  blessed 
truth  ; — lastly,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  by  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament,  bad  not 
done  away  with  divers  provisions  established  for  us  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  at-the  Glorious  Revolution^  England  would  no  longer  havQ 
had  to  boast  an  entire,  undiminished,  and  Glorious  Constitution.  * 
Thus  then  stood  the  logic : — if  you  objected  to  the  Minister^  that 
his  designs  were  frustrated,  you  were  told,  that  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  foresee :— ^if  you  objected,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
bad  state,  you  were  assured  that  had  it  been  otherwise,  any  body 
might  have  foreseen  it  would  be  still  worse.     If  you  still  ventured 
to  object,  and  to  doubt  after  all,  whether  a  resetted  youth  in  ihe 
English  Constitution  would  not  be  necessary  to  oppose  the  renewed 
youth  of  our  military  neighbour ^  you  were  flsitly  told  that  such  an 
opinion  at  once  proved  yon  to  be  an  enemy  to  tlie  Constitution,  ft 
traitor  to  the  King,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  nation.     So  say^ 
b3         ing, 

*  If  that  fine  inforqiing  spirit  of  oar  liberty,  that  oxygen  of  mwf  political 
bein^y  which  we  call  (h.e  Constitution,  exists  at  all,  it  is  in  the  Magna  Cbarta 
and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  yet  after  the  formal  waste  of  part  of  rt*s  very  essence  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  greater  waste  by  ^he  daily  corruptions  of  Parli;^ipent^ 
the  Citizens,  so  late  as  March  1808,  congratulated  his  Mtyesty,  that  the  aa« 
tioB  enjoyed  it  *f  unimpaired,'*    Tb^y  have  liocc  changed  their  opinioB. 
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ing,  this  convincing  crew  raised  statues  to  Mr.  Pitt^  and  shouts  to 
his  successors. 

Heirs  to  these  maxims,  which  were  in  fact  the  best  of  fortunes, 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  death  of  that  "  great  man,"  prayed 
that  his  mantle, — his  spirit— -might  remain  with  them.  Their  prayer 
was  heard.  If  they  had  not  so  fine  a  flow  of  words  as  their  mas-r 
ter,  they  had  quite  as  profuse  a  succession  of  misfortunes ;  like 
him,  they  were  in  love  with  the  jilt  alliance,  and  like  him,  they 
wasted  in  her  lap  the  treasure,  the  strength,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  I  say  nothing  of  the  brief  interregnum  of  Mr.  Fox, 
from  whose  philosophical  spirit  so  much  might  have  been  expect, 
«d,  had  he  sacrificed  to  it  a  little  of  the  esprit  du  corps — ^had  he 
left  a  little  of  his  complying  temper  by  the  fireside  which  it  adorned. 
His  party  became  known,  and  lost  its  popularity ;  and  the  Pittites 
resumed  their  power,  more  from  the  weakness  of  their  opponents, 
than  from  their  own  strength.  The  reciprocation  of  good  offices 
between  the  cash-mongers  and  borough-mongers,  between  the  title., 
mongers  and  the  cheese-mongers,  continued  in,  all  it's  energy ;  men 
were  to  get  rich  by  the  same  measures  as  usual,  and  therefore  the 
old  opinions  respecting  the  omnipotence  of  money  and  public  crc 
dit  were  propagated  with  the  usual  industry.  AH  this  time,  our 
enemy,  as  usual,  was  effecting  the  very  contrary  of  what  we  at- 
tempted :  and  all  the  legitimate  monarchs,  whom  we  held  up  like  so 
many  constables'  sticks  with  crowns  on,  against  the  lawless  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  enemy,  were  shivered  at  single  blows.  But 
thought  became  an  enemy  still  worse,  and  we  elevated  to  it's  place, 
a  pleasing  anticipation :  something  it  was  imagined  must  very 
soon  iurn  wp^  and  this  idea  of  something  turning  up  has  been,  for 
years  past,  the  great  secret  of  our  ministerial  policy.  Upon  thi$ 
scientific  principle,  we  still  fought  our  enemy  with  all  kinds  of 
Tidiculous  weapons,  indeed  with  every  weapon  but  the  right  one^ 
of  experience,  and  genius,  and  the  strength  of  self-purification : 
we  laughed  and  groaned  at  him  by  turns,  we  called  Heaven  and 
«arth  to  witnjBss  at  him,  ivrpte  daily  papers  at  him,  got  quite  en- 
raged at  him,  charged  wine.glases  at  him,  sent  out  expeditions, 
sometimes  to  take  the  air  at  him  and  sometimes  to  take  to  their  heels 
Ht  him,  and  if  we  ever  did  any  thing  against  him  in  season,  it  wa^ 
to  eat  turbot  at  him ;  nay,  Mf.  Canning,  at  last,  summoning  up 
9II  his  povi^ers,  and  beating  the  brand  of  his  satire  twelve  times 
botter  t)ian  evef  it  h^  been  before,  stamped  the  climax  of  our  glork)us 
endeavours,  by  publicly  writing  him  in  a  manifesto  plain  Mr,  Bo- 
naparte I  Mr.  Bonaparte !  This  was  the  mystic  word,  more  for- 
midable evfii  than  the  Om  of  the  Egyptians,  that  was  to  shake 

the 


♦  So  late  as  M^rch  last,  in  the  debate  on  takiii;^  Portogiie^e  troops  inio 
J>ny,  this  very  phrase  was  used  by  Mr,  Perceval  as  an  arguoieot,  and  had 
the  asual  success,  , 
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<)ie  eonqwMTor  of  nations ;  this  the  iron  that  was  to  ^  enter  into  hh 
«oul"  and  give  pangs  unutterable  to  his  ambitious  duelings  !nr— But 
alas,  Europe  is  not  to  1)e  ^aved  by  a  joke  however  exquisite,  not 
«ven  by  the  Perceval  admiaistraitlon. 

After  all  that  had  been  told  us  of  the  adamantine  nature  of  the 
>oId  governments,  all  the  adamant  .we  dlscojrered  was  only  like  the 
4nagnetic  mountain  in  the  Arabian  tale,  wliich  by  an  irresistible 
attraction  drew  unhappy  v^esscls  towards  it  and  forced  out  all  the 
metal  in  the  ship.  Prussia  and  Austria,  had  only  to  provoke  an. 
4>ther  beating,  and  we  paid  them  till  they  were  down  again,  with 
an  extravagance  that  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  the  most 
wanton  amateur  .of  boxing.  Spain,  the  mqst  worn  out  as  well  as 
devoutest  of  d^Hbauehees,  pretended  to  rise  up  from  «n  insult  and 
threaten  defiance  to  France :  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  draw 
from  us  the  greatest  sacrifices  :  we  did  not,  indeed,  personally  in*, 
terpose  in  time,  as  we  might  haye  done.;  but  waste  of  time  and 
waste  of  money  go  hand  in  hand ;  we  delayed  till  neither  men  nor 
money  were  of  service,  and  then  we  stnt  both :  it  was  in  vain, 
that  we  saw  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  mend  it's  constitution 
/or  the  engagement :  our  practice,  as  the  healers  of  nations,  had  lain 
altogether  in  the  flattery  of  diseases,  and  England  was  destined,  to 
Ihe  last  moment  of  Pittism,  to  bo  the  sovereign  quack  of  Europe, 
^who  cured  all  sorts  jo(  rotten  coastiiutions  with  a  gilded  pill, 

'At  le|ig;th,  that  no  dittvice  might  be  wanting  to  mortify  ourselyen^ 
devoted  as  we  ^irere  to  adversity  and  resolved  to  leave  no  point  of 
Europe  nnsanctified  by  our  martyrdoms,  we  found  that  we  had  over, 
looked,  all  this  time,  a  charming  spot  of  ground  close  hy  us,  called 
WaLchercQ,  a  place  that  seemed  made  for  jBivery  disaster  deprecated 
in  the  Litany,  except  ^^  sudden  deaths"  Thither  then,  in  order  to 
make  what  is  called  a  diversion  i^  favour  of  Austria,  and  at  the 
moment  that  Bonaparte  had  again  smitten  her  to  the  dust,  we  sent 
our  destined  troops,  |is  if  tkey  had  been  so  jpiany  condemned 
wretches,  who  had  forfeited  the  name  of  soldier.  The  great  objiect, 
indeed,  was  to  sail  up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp,  reduce  that  place, 
seize  the  French  ships  there,  aiud  block  up  tlie  navigation ;  and  all 
Holland,  of  course,  was  to  follow,  for  it  was  well  known  upon 
the  most  ondoubted  authority,  that  the  Dutch  w^^lted  nothing  but  a 
lew  of  their  towns  on  fire  and  their  eouiitrymen  put  to  the- sword, 
In  order  to  fall  into  our  arms.  However,  it  was  very  odd — it  was 
very  remarkable— ^it  was  quite  ^'  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
Ministers,"  but  whether  from  delay,  or  improvidence,  or  the  pure 
waywardness  of  the  Dutch,  nothing  of  this  was  effected.  The 
whple  amount  of  an  expedition,  which  will  cost  us  many  millions, 
and  yrhicb  called  all  Elngland,  as  it  were,  upon  the  cliffs  to  witness  it's 
departure,  was  the  capture  of  a  deadly  swamp  and  the  lo$s  of  10,000 
pea^*^l0^yOQ  men,  jaot  vaoquished  in  an  honourably  fiel^^.not  cat 
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down  in  desperate  fight,  and  mingling  blood  with  a  rancorous  enemy, 
bat  wasting  away  in  Toathsome  feyers,  and  rotting  before  each 
others'  faces  into  the  grave.  An  excuse  for  the  expedition  itself 
was  readily  found  by  the  friends  of  Ministers  in  the  old  plea,  that 
*^  no  men  can  prophecy  ;**  but  in  behalf  of  the  delay,  the  most 
•turdy  of  their  defenders  found  themselves  at  a  loss.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Ministers  had  committed  a  gross  error,  and  their  vanity, 
rather  than  acknowledge  it,  cared  for  no  possible  sacrifices.  Yet 
when  the  citizens,  by  a  remarkable  exertion,  contrived  to  approach 
his  Majesty  with  an  Address  in  censure  of  the  expedition,  they  were 
desired  to  wait  for  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  At  the  presentation 
of  this  Address  the  memorializing  Earl  of  Chatham  formed  a  conspi. 
cuous  object  in  the  court  group^  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  done  at 
the  Address  against  the  Cintra  Convention.  These  are  feelings  of  the 
true  Walpole  complexion,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  age  of  pro- 
fligate indifference.  The  peopl^fc^  wait,  with  exemplary  patience ; 
and  by  way  of  relief  both  to  them  and  their  rulers,  were  treated 
with  that  most  farcical  of  all  farces,  the  Jubilee — at  the  very  nam* 
of  which  the  countrymen  of  the  Edwards  and  Elizabeths  ought  to 
blush.  After  eating  beef  in  honour  of  the  King,  while  their  de- 
fenders were  dying  by  thousands,  this  thinking  people  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  Parliament  met  upon  the  Walcheren  question :  the 
Foxites  rallied  with  all  their  nerves,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  spoke 
truth,  and  Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  daggers ;  but  Parliament  was — 
what  it  is,  and  the  Ministers  triumphed. — However,  the  expedition 
was  productive  of  one  good.  When  the  eyes  of  weak  or  wavering 
)[>ersons  were  once  opened,  the  past  evils  of  the  system  naturally  struck 
them  with  their  forcible  likeness  to  the  present,  and  this  circumstance 
combining  with  the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  Pitt  school  in 
point  of  talents  and  importance,  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain 
numerous  proselytes, — I  do  not  say  to  the  Opposition  cause— -or  to 
any  other  party  cause^ — ^but  to  the  thinking  cause.  If  the  old  sys- 
tem is  to  be  destroyed  by  any  thing  besides  national  bankruptcy, 
its  own  absurdities  will  be  the  death  of  it.  Yet  one  would  sup- 
pose that  there  had  already  been  a  sufficient  number  of  tragi- 
comedies performed  by  the  government  to  bring  all  the  characi. 
leristic  feeling  of  the  country  into  play ;  and  posterity,  when  it 
runs  through  the  list  of  our  Anti.Gallican  follies,  will  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  think  not  only  of  our  philosophic  celebrity,  but  of 
that  genuine  taste  for  humour  which  formerly  distingnished  us. 

If.  fixing  our  prejudices  and  attention  to  one  point,  in  making 
war  and  nothing  but  war  the  interest  of  the  age,  and  in  endea- 
Touring  to  render  money  a  substitute  power  for  mind,  it  was  per-, 
fectly  becoming  in  the  old  system  to  repress  by  neglect  the  intellect 
tual  character  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Pitt  manifested  a  contempt  for 
the  Uberstl  arts,  quite  consistent  with  bis  notions  of  greatness  and 

of 
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of  goremment,  but  very  unfortunate  for  his  hopes  of  glory.     The 
taste  of  his  political  admirers  kept  pace  with  his  own ;  and  it  is  m 
fact  as  mortifying  as  singular  to  report  of  an  English  party,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  to  the  present  moment,  no 
work  of  talent  has  been  written  to  support  his  school.     If  Mr. 
Cobbett  is  to  be  excepted,  that  writer  himself  would  tell  you  that 
the  worst  things  he  ever  wrote  were  during  his  Pittite  opiniomu 
The  only  sprig  even  of  bastard  laurel  that  could  be  discerned  over 
the  waste  of  thorns,  was  the  burlesque  cultivated  by  Mr.  Canning 
and   his  friends,  in  the  Anti.Jacobin  Paper,  when  revolutionary 
absurdity  furnished  an  excellent  held  for  ridicule ;  but  the  ridicule 
was  continued  unluckily  when  the  cause  had  ceased,  and  became 
ridiculous  in  its  turn  when  France  had  become  too  serious  and  too 
great  an  object  for  any  thing  but  serious  and  great  attack.     Yet 
even  this  solitary  shoot  of  taste  was  not  above  the  common  mark 
of  a  pleasant  classicality — commendable  enough  as  a  contrast  to 
the  genera]  dulne^s  of  the  party,  but   abbolutely  nothing  as  an^ 
exhibition  of  party  talent.     The  other  periodical  writings  on  the 
same  side,  the  pamphlets,  the  poems,  and  the  pleasantries,  were  of 
most  unadulterate  common-place,  and  yielded   to  the  opposition 
publications  without  any  struggle  but  that  of  abuse,     Since  Mp. 
Pittas  death  they  have  degenerated  as  gradually  as  their  opponents 
have  obtained  celebrity  ;  the  most  literary  defenders  of  the  Mini, 
stry  cannot  bear  competition  with  the  plain  pith  of  Mr.  Cobbett 
or  the  philosophy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  in  the  newspaper!, 
where  you  formerly  looked  in  vain  for  common  sense,  you  now 
look  in  vain  for  common  grammar ;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  author  of  the  very  worst  pam^ 
phlet  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  the  courtiers,     it  is  ob. 
.  servable  indeed,  in  every  department  of  literature,  how  decidedly 
the  literary  chiefs  are  in  opposition  to  the  existing  system :  Mr. 
Canning  may  have  a  taste,  and  Mr.  Croker  may  have  a  taste,  but 
the  best  acknowledged  wits,  poets,  and  philosophers,  are  ranged 
on  the  other  side.     There  is  such  a  feeling  of  this  truth,  and  of  ita 
first  causes,  that  it  has  been  frequently  doubted  whether  the  Ministry 
could  really  procure  for   themselves  a  sound  writer  who  had  any 
regard  for   reputation  and  philosophical  spirit.     However,  they 
really  put  up  with  such  intolerable  scribblers,  that  one  may  doubt 
whether  they  do  not  prefer  a  meagre  servility'  and  a  shuiliing  mode 
of  writing  to  any  kind  of  inquiring  spirit.     The  only  thing  that 
could  defend  them  with  a  shew  of  credit,  would  be  wit ;  but  as 
they  have  none  of  this  on  their  side,  a  calm  argumentative  style 
would  be  no  substitute :  their  measures  want  concealment,  and  ar«. 
gument  would  be  nothing  but  betrayal.     The  party  writers  of  a 
former  age  never  experienced  a  tie  like  this — a  tie  to  absolute  dul- 
oeis  and  dull  trickery :  they  were  afraid  to  write  without  some 
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%h^yr  of  talent  and  reasoning  before  such  men  as  Oxford,  Somers, 
«nd  Bolingbroke,  and  the  worst  politics  at  that  time  were  employ- 
ed upon  certain  broad  principles  which  challenged  argument ;  but 
the  worthlessiiess  of  the  present  system,  which  has  become  a  mer^ 
war  against  experience^  produces  a  corresponding  worthlessness  in 
every  thing  that  would  support  it ;  and  where  you  formerly  courtc^ 
judgment,  you  have  now  only  to  deprecate  it:  the  ministerial 
ccribbler  protests  against  all  counter  opinion  and  scrutiny,  is  very 
insipid  and  very  slavish,  predicts  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  once  ^ 
month,  calls  reform  revolution,  and  corruption  thii  constitution, 
and  he  has  done  his  work. 

Philosophy,  of  every  kind,  was  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  minds  of  our  ruling  politicians,  fixed  both  by  interest  and 
capacity  to  one  petty  orbit,  which  is  nothing  but  a  masquerade  of 
court-intrigue  and  shifting  interest,  are  unable  to  look  out  upon  the 
general  world  with  enlarged«^yes  or  even  to  take  advantages  of  those 
who  can.  Even  their  personal  jealousy  of  Bonaparte,  who  well 
knows  how  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror  is  to  be  advanrcd  and  the 
memory  to  be  glossed  over,  cannot  inspire  them  with  any  thing 
like  liberal  patronage ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  our  celebrated 
chemist  Mr.  Davy  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  for  accepting  the 
prize  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Institute  at  Paris.  Yet  Great 
•Britain,  under  its  peculiar  form  of  Government,  ought  to  be  the 
£rst  nation  at  all  times  for  the  encouragement  of  sound  inquiry. 
/The  French  may  philosophize  as  far  as  philosophy  assists  or  does 
xiot  oppose  the  extension  of  their  master's  influence,  but  no  far- 
therf.  Whatever  is  repressed  in  France  is  repressed  by  hopeless 
slavery ;  but  the  same  repression  in  England  acts  by  delusion. 
Prejudice  united  with  alarm  first  unhinged  the  philosophy  of  thit$ 
country,  and  corruption  gave  it  a  blow  from  M'hich  it  has  not  sinee 
.recovered. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  in  the  main  perhaps,  would  have 
done  us  no  service,  that  such  a  system  should  have  the  ornament  of 
Any  liberal  patronage  whatever.  The  arts,  which  a^e  the  inspiring 
graces  of  a  good  Government,  have  also  been  too  often  the  useful 
glosses  of  a  bad  one  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  politicians  who 
have  had  designs  upon  their  country,  mechanical  and  short  sighted 
only  have  neglected  them.  I  have  heard  from  a  great  painter  now 
living,  that  Mr.  Pitt  a  little  before  his  death  expressed  his  willing^ 
Bess  to  recommend  an  effectual  public  assistance  to  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
but  this  was  evidently  a  courtier's  promise,  contradicted  by  twenty 
years'  obstinate  neglect  of  all  polite  patronage.  His  discipies, 
.though  one  of  them  is  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  connoisseur  |, 

have 
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i  See  Edinburgh  Revie>v>  l!^«.  29,  Art,  Tran&latinn  of  f!r.  Fox's  Hislojy, 
^  This  Nobleman  is  ooe  of  the  Governort  of  tbcf  British  Institution,  esta- 
blished 
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ba^e  never  done  any  thing  of  fhe  kind  ;  and  what  is  Teiy  droU^ 
their  defenders  will  tell  you,  that  such  a  patronage  would  increase 
^h«  public  burdens.  Oh  this  tenderness  for  the  public  burdens ! 
One  year's  salary  of  one  sinecure  placeman  would  advance  m 
great  national  ornam<'nt,  and  we  are  desired  to  think  of  the  public 
burdens  !  The  Fine  Arts  are  told  they  cannot  be  ailbrded,  while  at 
the  very  minute  thousands  are  thrown  oirer  the  precipices  of  Spain, 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  wasted  on  greedy  placemen,  and  millions 
are  sunk  in  the  ditehes  of  VValcheren !  There  is  at  present  much, 
promise  of  excellence  in  the  students  of  historical  painting,  but 
they  find  little  encouragement  in  the  fortunes  of  their  forerunners ; 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  so  long  patronized  by  a  name  and  rewarded  by 
a  nothing,  look  in  vain  for  some  great  man,  fit  to  be  the  Minister 
of  a  great  nation. 

Whea  you  mention  all  these  marks  of  petty  goyemment,  thii 
contempt  both  of  solid  and  ornamental  policy,  you  are  told  to 
be  quiet  and  to  beware  how  you  shew  yourself  the  enemy  pf  social 
order.  Arts  may  be  despised,  philosophy  may  be  despised,  ex. 
perience  may  be  despired,  the  very  name  of  patriotism  may  be 
despised  ;  still  the  Ministers  do  all  that  they  can;  they  help  to 
ruin  thiiiT  allies  and  to  advance  their  enemies ;  they  put  their 
roa^^ter  in  the  back  ground ;  mortify  •nd  obstruct  the  Irish  lest 
they  should  fight  too  well  against  Bonaparte;  defy  the  lawa 
and  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  bring  actions  again&t  newSi* 
papers  ;  make  a  point  of  defending  corruption,  as  they  would  their 
heart's  core,  whenever  it  is  attacked ;  waste  the  public  money  and 
blood  with  a  profusion  that  astonishes  even  the  other  Pittites ; 
fight  eadi  other  with  pistols  ;  neglect  all  that  is  great  in  rulers,  and- 
display  all  that  is  little  in  men  ;  and  finally,  ought  to  be  reverencedt 
Jf  you  still  persist  in  objecting  to  so  beautiful  a  combination,  nOr 
thing  remains  for  your  antagonist  but  to  turn  the  tables  upon  yoo^ 
and  accuse  you  and  your  friends  as  the  authors  of  all  the  miseries 
attributed  to  Government.  To  deprecate  a  gross  error  or  national 
misfortune.  Is  to  bring  on  universal  despondency ;  to  call  for  redress 
is  to  create  univerai  discontent.  If  you  doubt  the  advantages  of  a 
new  alliance,  you  are  working  directly  for  Bonaparte,  and  sowing 
doubt  all  over  the  Continent ;  nay,  I  have  seeu  the  chain  of  cause 
and  efiect  carried  on  with  such  brilliant  continuity  in  this  way,  tha|; 
the  repulse  of  an  Austrian  squadjron  might  have  been  traced  up  t^ 

the 


blished  by  iudividuals  for  Che  encouragement  of  National  Art.  It  still  re? 
main^  to  be  explained  by  this  Institution,  \%liy  it  would  n«t  admit  to  th$s 
annual  exhibition  a  'meritorious  picture  by  a  young  artist,  confessedly  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  the  works  exhibited,  as  the  town  has  since  teen 
and  pronounced,  and  the  mysterious  exclusion  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
all  other  possible  cctqjectnre,  has  hither|o  heeu  lUlribuied  to  its  ipl^ect — Tkt 
Pr$HnUtion  of  the  Bill  •/Rights  t§  miUam  and  Marjf. 
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ibe  pen  of  an  oppositionist,  the  imbecility  of  Government  to  th^ 
pin-sticking  witchcraft  of 'a  reformist,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  the  malignant  conjmiction  of  Cobbett  and 
Wardle.  In  short,  you  cannot  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  surrounding  objects  but  you  are  inflaming  the  most  remote  dis^ 
asters,  and  remind  one  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  bad  perspective, 
where  he  represents  a  person  holding  a  candle  out  of  window  and 
jietting  fire  to  a  man's  head  on  a  distant  mountain. 

Every  thing  calls  upon  the  nation  to  grow  wiser,  particularly 
that  very  self-interest,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  which  we  have  ruri 
stupefying  our  heads  agunst  so  many  stumbling  blocks.  Shall  we 
have  paid  so  much  for  misfortune,  and  get  nothing  by  it  after  all  ? 
We  have  fought  with  money,  with  intrigue,  with  alliances,  with 
obstinacy :  our  passions  have  increased  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
our  prospects  have  decreased  ;  and  what  have  we  gained  at  last  ? 
What  do  we  see,  abroad  or  at  home,  when  we  look  down  fronj 
that  nK)untain  of  blunders,  which  a  lavish'  ignorance  has  been 
twenty  years  in  constructing  ?  Abroad,-  our  money  has  vanished,* 
our  intrigues  have  served  no  purpose  but  to  give  our  eyesight  a 
false  medium,  our  alliances  have  been  swept  away  by  the  first  gust, 
the  continent  has  receded  from  under  every  step  we  attempted  to 
iMit  on  it,  in  a  word.  Franc*  has  become  it's  undisputed  mistress^ 
and  a  little  lieutenant  of  engineers,  whom  we  have  in  vain  assaulted 
with  all  kinds  of  abusive  names,  has  got  a  diadem  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  marries  into  the  first  house  in  Europe.  At  home, 
we  see  the  constitution  crumbling  by  little  and  little  before  the 
fingers  of  a  corruption,  which  is  the  greater  reproach  to  us,  inas- 
much as  it  is  nothing  but  imbecility  embodied  ^  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, who  would  no  longer  get  their  fees  were  we  to  be  in  good 
'  health,  tell  us  that  reform  can  do  us  no  service  ;  and  others,  with 
equal  modesty,  assure  us  it  is  too  late.  All  this  we  bear  with  a  pa- 
tience more  than  Christian,  and  like  the  apostle  "  die  daily"  that 
others  may  live.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  money  which  has  va^ 
nished  abroad:  it  has  deserted  us  like  a  faithless  wife,  and  left  no- 
thing but  a  worthless  paper  in  excuse.  The  taxes  have  outgrown 
the  ratio  calculated  for  them  by  their  gloomiest  anticipators  :  the 
tenth  of  every  man's  income  is  taken  from  him,  in  a  way  and  for 
purposes,  which  neither  console  him  for  the  loss,  nor  insure 
him  against  a  greater :  and  men  must  be  blind  who  do  not  see  the 
approach  of  that  state  of  things,  which  has  been  prophecied  by  all 
our  philosophical  calculators  *,  and  which  though  it  must  not  of 

necessity 

• 

*  Hear  Mr.  Hume  in  particular,  who  wag  ceriaioly  no  enthusiastic  alarm- 
ist. In  reading  the  follow  ing  passage,  one  Is  almost  ready  to  look  up  and  fancy 
ike  philosopher  standing  befoFe  us,  just  returned  from  one  of  our  finance  de« 

bate* 
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Recessity  ruia  the  country,  will  infallibly,  unless  we  apply  a  strong 

repairing  hand,  bring  down  the  gorgeous,  insubstantial  edifice  of 

public 
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Imtes  in  the  Hoise  iif  Commons.—**  I  most  confess,**  says  he  in  his  Essay 
un  Public  Credit,  **  that  there,  is  a  strange  supiofness,  from  lon;;^  custom, 
rreeped  iuln  all  ranks  of  men,  with  re^rd  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what 
divines  so  vehemently  complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines* 
We  all  own,  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope  either  that  this, 
or  any  future  ministry,  will  be  possessed  of  such  rigid  and  steady  frugality^ 
as  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  tlio 
tituatiou  of  foreign  aflfairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  leisure  and 
tranquillity  for  such  an  underlakiug.  What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Were 
we  ever  so  good  Christians,  and  ever  so  resigned  to  Providence,  this,  me* 
thinks,  were  a  curious  question  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one,  and 
what  it  might  not  be  altogether  Impossible  to  form  some  conjectural  solution 
of.  The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,,  ue- 
goclations,  intrigues,  and  factions.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of 
things,  which  may  guide  our  reasoning.  As  it  would  have  required  but  • 
moderate  share  of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  pnartice  of  mortgaging, 
to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  ministers,  that  things  would 
Rpressarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  see  ;  so  now,  that  they  have  at  last 
happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the  consequences.  It 
mu<«t,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two  events;  either  the  nation  must  destroy 
public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  can  both  subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  been  managed,  ia 
this,  as  well  as  io  some  other  conntries. 

**  There  was,  Indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our  debts,  which  was 
proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  a^o, 
and  which  was  much  approved  of  by  some  meii  of  sense,  but  never  was  likely 
til  take  effect.     He  asserted,  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imjigining  that  the 
public  owed  this  debt^  for  that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional 
share  of  it,  and  paid.  In  his  taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the  interest,  be- 
side the  expence  of  levying  t^ese  taxes.     Had  we  not  better,  then,  says  he,, 
make  a  distribation  of  the  debt  among  ourselves,  and  each. of  us  contribute  » 
sum  suitable  to  bis  property,  and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once  all  our 
funds  and  public  mortgages?  He  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  the  la* 
borious  poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  the.ir  annual  consump* 
tions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the 
sum  required.     Not  to  mention,   that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade, 
might  easily- be.  concealed  or  disguised;  and  that  visible  property  inlands 
and  houses  would  really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole:   an  inequality  and, 
fippression  which  never  would  be  submitted  to.     But  though  this  project 
is  not  likely  to  take  place,  it  Is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  the 
nation   becomes  heartily  sick  of  theh*  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by> 
them,  some  daring  projector  may  arise  with  visionary  schemes  for  their  dTt- 
eharge.     And  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  tha^  time»  to  be  &  little  frails 
the  least  touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  io  France  during  the  regency  ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  willdieof  the  doctor. 

*'  But  ft  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  faith  will  be  the  ne« 
cessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes,  and  public  calamities,  or  evea 
perhaps  of  victories  and  conquests.  I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes  and 
slates  fighting  and  quarrelling  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and  public  mort-i 
Itages,  it  ahways  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel- |)laying  fought  in  n 
China  shop.  How  can  it  be  expected,  tb«it  sovereigns  will  spare  a  species 
tff  property,  wkUh  is  pcroicioas  to  tbtnselves  and  i9  the  public^  when  they 

'  bave 
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public  credit  and  bury  thousands  in  its  ruins.     When  Pope  made 

his  apostroplie  to 

Blest  paper  credit,  last  and  best  supply. 
That  j^ives  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 

he 


have  so  little  compassion  on  lives  and  properties  that  arc  useful  to  both  ? 
Let  the  time  come  (and  surely  It  will  come)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for 
t-he  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  subscribed  to,  and  raise  not  the  money 
projected.    Suppose,  either  that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is  exhausted  ;  or  that 
our  faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Suppose,  thai,, 
in  this  distress,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an  invasion;  a  rebellicra  is  sus- 
pected or  broken  out  at  home  ;  a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of 
jKiy,  victuals,   or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  subsidy  cannot  be  advanced, 
Wliat  must  a  prince  or  minister  do  in  such  an  emergence  ?  The  rrght  of  self- 
preservation  is  un'ilienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  commu- 
nity :  and  tlie  folly  of  our  statesmen  must  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of 
those  who  first  contracted  debt,  or,   what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  whi> 
trusted  or  continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  statesmen  have  the  means  of 
•efety   in   their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them.     The  funds,  created  and 
mortgaged,  will  by  that  time  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  for 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation  :  money  is  perlmps  l^ing  in  the  ex- 
chequer ready  for  tie  discharge  of  the  quarterly  interest :  necessity  rallsr 
fear  urges,  reason  exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims  :  the  money  will  im- 
mediately lie  seised  for  the  current  service,  under  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced  :  but  no  more  is  requisite. 
The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thou- 
sands in  its  ruins.     And  this,  I  tltink,  may  be  called   the  natural  death  of 
public  credit :  for  to  this  period   it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  aninpl  body  to 
its  dfssolution  and  destruction. 

**  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  notwithstanding  s«ci> 
a  violent  shock  to  public  credit,  as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in£ngland  would 
occasion,  it  would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  revive  in  us 
flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  present  King  of  France,  during  the 
iate  war,  borrowed  money  at  a  lower  interest  than  ever  bis  grandfather  did  ; 
and  us  low  as  the  British  Parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  interest 
in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  meu  are  commonly  more  governed  by  what 
they  have  seen,  than  by  what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty  ;  yet 
promises,  protestations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of 'present 
interest,  have  such  (mwerful  influence  as  few  are  able  to  resist.  Mankind 
are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  same  baits  :  the  same  tricks,  played  over  and 
aver  again,  still  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotism  are 
ftill  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny  ;  flattery  to  treachery  ;  standing 
armies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  in- 
terest of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlasting  destruction  of  credit,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.  A  prudent  man  in  reality  would 
rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  we  had  taken  a  spunge  to  oar 
debts  than  at  present  $  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  could 
not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt :  for  the 
former,  in  order  to  carry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge  hi» 
debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant;  the  latter  has  it  not  in  his  power* 
The  reasoning  of  Tacitus  *,  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  t«»  our 
present  case.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magnitudinem  beneficiorum  aderat:  stuUissi* 
mut  ^uisque  p<cunii$  mercabatur :   apud  sapientis  cassa  habebantury  qn<t 

•  Hist.  IH».  iii. 
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he  was  not  aware,  that  in  half  a  century  after  his  death,  the  pas- 
sage in  Homer,  most  applicable  to  his  rich  and  heroic  coiintrjmeny 
Would  be  Hector's  complaint  on  the  wants  of  Troy : 

Tlavrsg  u,vie>Txoyro  ifo^v^^vo'ov,  iroXu%aXxoy 
"Svv  rs  orj  i^airo\w\e  ^OfjMJV  xsijEtijAia  xaXa* 
HoWa  rs  $yj  ^pvyirfV  xai  Mr,oviriv  BpxrsivrjV 
Krajjxara  'jfs^vafjisy    'lytsi,  vnei  f.ayas  whirafo  Eivg, 

Iliadj  lib.  18.  v,  288.* 
In  the  mean  time,  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  indulge  in  a  political 
indifference  and  ranity,  at  all  times  unworthy  of  our  nation,  but 
never  so  much  so  as  at  present.  We  may  think  as  little  as  we 
can  about  politics,  and  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  the  players  flou* 
rish  about  old  England  and  Britain's  glory  :  but  all  this  will  add 
neither  to  our  safety  nor  our  merits.     We  have  obtained  no  one 

end 
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neque  dari  neqne  accept  saloa  republican  poterant.  The  public  is  a  debtor^ 
vhom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay,  the  only  check  which  the  creditors  have 
■|ton  her,  i^  the  interest  of  prejiervinf^  credit  |  an  interest  which  may  easily 
W  overbalanced  by  a  groat  debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emer- 
gence, even  supposing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a 
preicnt  necessiiy  often  forces  states  into  measures  which  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, against  their  interest. 

**  These  two  events,  suppoied  above,  are  calamitoas',  but  not  the  most  cala- 
mitons.  Thoosands  are  thereby  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  millions  :  but  we 
are  not  without  danger,  flint  the  contrary  event  mav  take  place,  nnd  that 
millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety  of  thousand?. 
Otir  popular  government ,-perhap»,  will  render  it  difficult  •r  dangerous  for  a 
minuter  to  venture  on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  vollintary  bank- 
ruptcy :  and  though  the  House  of  Lnrdx  he  altogether  composed  of  proprie- 
tors of  land,  and  the  House  of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  consequently  neither  of 
tbem  can  be  supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds;  yet  the  connec- 
tions of  the  members  may  be  8<\  great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render 
them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  justice, 
strictly  speaking,  requires  :  and  perhaps  too,  onr  foreign  enemies  may  he  so 
politic  as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies  In  despair,  and  may  not,  therefore, 
show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  luevilable.  The  balance  of 
power  io  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  dei-med 
too  unequal  to  be  preserved  without  our  attention  and  assistance  :  hut  our 
children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  sit 
down  secure,  and  see  their  neighbours  oppressed  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  last, 
they  themselves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  : 
and  this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our  pub- 
lic credit. 

**  These  seem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  remote,  and  which  rea- 
son foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she  can  do  any  thing  that  lies  iu  the  womb  of 
lime.  And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  In  order  to  reach  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was  requisite,  one  may  safely 
affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary 
than  merely  to  be  in  one's  seuse^y  free  from  the  influence  of  j)opular  madness 
and  delusion." 

*  CtfirJPCB  bar  destroyed  the  origiaai  eflect  of  these  lioei,  and  rendered 

the 
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end  of  HiQ  longest  and  bloodiest  wars  waged  in  modem  Europp^ 
l^utoii  the  contrary  have  been  i^educed  to  the  state  of  a  spectator 
in  a  comer,  while  the  enemy's  triumphs  pass  by  ;  and  nothing  re. 
mains  for  us  but  to  look  at  home,  and  to  turn  again,  in  refreshing 
repose,  to  those  intellectual  studies  and  those  reforms  in  our  estab. 
lishment,  which  shall  prepare  us  for  our  own  triumphs  in  return — 
the  triumphs  of  philosophy  and '  a  wise  freedom.  In  short,  we 
must,  in  every  thing  that  is  possible,  begin  over  again — ^not  to 
fight,  or  to  intrigue,  or  to  pursue  a  thoughtless  struggle — ^but  to 
reform,  to  retrench,  to  restore  the  just  harmony  between  the  three 
divisions  of  the  state,  which  have  wandered  out  of  their  parts,  and 
produced  all  our  discord, — and,  in  a  word,  to  become  once  more 
a  ''  thinking"  people.  The  Reformists  ask  nothing  unbecoming 
of  their  rulers,  nothing  unwarrantable  for  the  people.  They  ask 
only  the  renovation,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  that  noble  constitu. 
tion,  which  has  been  violated  by  an  overgrown  prerogative,  by  an 
irresponsible  succession  of  ministers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  parlia- 
pientary  usurpations  of  a  set  of  courtiers.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
them,  that  their  requests  may  be  influencei  by  wrong  motives :— • 
the  question  is  not  whether  their  motives  are  probably  wrong,  but 
whether  their  requests  are  positively  right.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
to  tell  them,  that  Reform  will  do  no  good  : — the  contrary  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm ;  and  they  have  reason  to  try,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  demand,  what  their  glorious  ancestors  bequeathed  them. 

.  I  ■  '■'  ■  I       I       ■  1  ■  «■       ■  H .  .  I         I       ■        ■    I  I  II  »l  Ill 

the  translation  insufferably  mean,  by  removing  the  wrath  of  Jove  from  tbe 
conclusion  and  thus  destroying  tlie  climax  : 

**  Time  uas,  wlien  in  all  nations  under  lieav'n 
Men  praised  tlic  wcaltti  of  Priam's  city  stor'd 
With  gold  and  brass;  biit  all  our  houses  now 
Stand  emptied  of  their  hidden  treasures  rare. 
Jove  in  his  wrath  hath  scattered  them;  our  wealth 
Is  marketted,  and  Phrygia  hath  a  part 
Obtained,  and  part  Meonia's  lovely  land.'* 

Ai  to  the  passage  in  Mr.  Pope,  it  is  elegant  verse,  but  no  translation  at  all* 
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Aet.  II. — TuE  Reformers  ;  or^  Wrongs  of  Intellect.-'^A  frag- 

ment  of  a  Political  Dialogue. 

* 

Utopia  Lodge ^  March  1810. 

^.  ^We  are  then  agreed  that  the  way  which  bids  fairest 

to  prove  effectual  in  stemming  the  alarming  torrent  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  the  liberties  of  our  country,  would  be  to  reform  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  ? 

B,  I  believe  that  is  our  general  sentiment ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  hope  that  political  salvation  can  be  accomplished  through 
any  other  means  than  the  regeneration  of  that  assembly.  Indeed 
jt  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any  man  who  has  heard  and  read 
what  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  other  intelligent 
statesmen  and  patriots  have  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and 
;whose  mind  does  not  suffer  under  the  enjoyment  or  hope  of  a  pen* 
sion  or  a  place,  can  think  otherwise,  . 

C,  But  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  think  otherwise,  and  men  of 
ability  too,  and  y^i  whose  minds  are  not  supposed  to  be  impaired 
Jby  their  present  enjoyments  or  their  future  hopes. 

A.  You  mean  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.     With  their  hopes 

and  enjoyments  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  but  of  their  reprobation  of 

Mr.  Cobbett's  present  principles*,  I  can  safely  say  for  myself  that 

.1  have  met  with  few  writings  that  have  any  pretension  to  argu. 

.ment,  so  hollow  and  sophisticated  ; .  and  how  can  we  think  their 

approbation  sincere  of  the  change  which  they  admit  to  have  gnu 

dually  taken  place  in  our  political  constitution,  when  we  consider 

.also  what  has  since  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter  ?f — ^It  was 

pertinently  said  of  the  pathetic  language  which  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 

Jater  writings,  occasionally  held  on  constitutional  topics,  that  he 

pitied  the  plumage,  but  neglected  the  wounded  and  suffering  bird : 

Stuffed  and  exhibited  in  a  shew  glass,  it  would  appear  that  this 

.beautiful  constitution  would  still  have  sufficient  charms  for  these 

Reviewers — if  we  could  here  credit  their  sincerity.     Yet  even 

here,rthe  health  of  their  genuine  complexion  peers  through  the 

transparent  veil  of  their  political  superstition.    ^'  It  is  on  the  spirit 

and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  themselves,"  say  the  Edinburgh 

Reviewers  J,  ^^  that  their  liberties  must  always  ultimately  depend. 

The  only  substantial  and  operative  check  to  the  usurpations  of 

rulers,  is  in  their  apprehension  of  the  resistance  of  the  people, 

and  their  conviction  that  they  will  detect  the  first  movements  to- 

ward  oppression,  and  combine  to  repel  and  resent  them.     Now  if 

I  c  there 


•  See  EdiDbar^h  Review,  No.  XX.—- f  Ditto,  No.  XXX. 
;(  JTo,  XX.  p.  408. 
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there  be  a  parliameni^  howcTer  chosen  and  however  constituted, 
tohich  contains  a  sufficient  number  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  perm, 
sons^  to  make  it  certain  that  every  class  and  every  party  in  the 
country  will  there  have  an  advocate  and  expounder  of  iVs  views 
and  sentiments  ;  and  if  that  parHament  meet  often,  and  have  prac^* 
tically  full  freedom  of  speech,  and  make  it's  discussions  public,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  freedom  can  ever  be  extinguished,  or 
the  rights  of  the  people  very  materially  invaded."  In  such  pas* 
sages  as  this,  the  roseate  hue  of  health  and  vigonr  may  be  recog. 
nised  through  the  flimsy  concealment :  and  when  the  Reviewers  as* 
f ert  or  inculcate,  that  the  late  and  present  parliaments  possessed, 
still  possess,  and  will  perpetuate  these  essential  requisites,  they 
.omnot  but  know  that  this  is  a  question  not  of  an  absolute  nature, 
Jiui  of  degree,  and  where  there  is  little  danger  in  taking  the  afhr- 
native  side,  as  long  as.  the  degree  is  not  attempted  to  be  precisely 
warl^ed,  but  where  there  might  not  be  equal  safety  in  the  general 
denial  to  whidi  these  gentlemen  (il[i  the  earnestness  of  argument} 
would  urge  their  opponents. 

JB.  You  have  blamed  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  gencirally,  for 
their  reprobation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  principles  of  reform.  Do  you 
then  coincide  with  him  in  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  thoj^e 
principles  ? 

A.  No. — I  think  his  education  and  ^ul}sequent  habits  have  led 
him  into  some^  errors,  which  are  probably  unintentional :  but  as 
his  principles  so  nearly  resemble  what  I  have  been  taught  to  un* 
derstand  are  yours,  we  will,  if  you  please,  attend  to  what  you 
may  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  before  I  state  my  objections. 

B.  Knowing  that  you  expect  a  frank  declaration  of  my  opinions 
lipon  this  important  subject,  I  shall  at  once,  and  without  fur- 
ther preface,  jrtate  that  we  must  return  to  the  original  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  England,  by  ridding  ourselves  of  the  usui^. 
pations  of  the  Borough-mongers ;  restoring  to  the  King  his  jast 
|urerogatives ;  and  ordaining  that  freeholders,  househelders,  and 
others,  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  support  of  thQrf)oar,  the 
church,  and  the  state,  shall  alone  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  simple  principle  upon  which, 
as  upon  a'  pivot,  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  representation  turns 
•--is  this — ^That  the  free  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have  a^  right  of 
property  in  their  own  goods ;  in  other  words,  that  the  people  of 
England  cannot  be  legally  and  constitutionally  taxed  without 
their  own  consent.  I  suppose  this  will  not  be  denied ;  and  yet  it 
is  ^Bq«ally  iBdisp>itable  that  this  principle  is  absolutely  annihiitted 
by  the  present  fraipe-  of  the  representation^— I  mean  if  you  credit 
Ae  allegations  (which  I  believe  few  men  doubt)  contained  in  that 
petition  for  reform,  in  which  the  petitioners  offered  to  prove  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons^  that  157  persons  had  the 

power 
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power  of  returning  a  mqjorif^  of  it's  members  ;  so  that  the  nhole 
property  of  the  free  subjects  of  this  kingdom  is  at  the  disposal  of 
157  borough.mongers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  157  borough-mcMigers 
have  usurped,  and  hold  as  private  property,  the  sovereignty  of 
England. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  King,  who,  till  his 
prerogative  was  encroached  upon  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution, 
possessed  the  power  of  issuing  writs  to  such  places  as  were  judged, 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  importance,  most  fit  to  send 
wise  and'  discreet  persons  to  the  common  council  of  the  nation  ? 
What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  this  elevated  first  Magistrate  ? 
He  retains  indeed  the  outward  show^— the  pageantry  and . form— ^ 
the  speckled  egg-shell— of  royalty,  of  which  the  faction  of  bo- 
Tough.mongers  have  secretly  sucked  away  the  vital  principle.     In* 
stead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  elevation  of  his  situation,  where 
the  constitution  had  placed  him,  as  the  eye  of  the  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  extensive  views  for  the  advantage  of  the  national 
interests,    beyond  the  contracted  horizon  of  ordinary  men,  his 
whole  time  is  employed,  his  whole  skill  directed — not  toward  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  but  in  trying  to  keep  his  balance — in 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  support  of  such  or  such  a  borough, 
monger,  in  order  to  obtain  his  permission  to  allow  the  government 
to  go  on.     In  truth,  the  borough  faction  have  such  power,  that 
he  is  more  like  a  rope-dancer  than  a  King ;  as  they  make  it  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  alert  to  balance  himself  on 
his  slippery  elevation,  whilst  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  keep  his 
place,  and  play  off  a  few  occasional  antics.  Such  is  the  state  to  which 
the  King  is  reduced  under  the  influence  of  this  ignominious  system, 
instead  of  having  his  throne  fixed  on  the  rock  of  the  constitution^ 
1  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  state  which  the  dignity  of^ 
a  Kiag  of  England  requires,  and  the  best  interests  of  his  people 
demand.* 

J,  Certainly  not.  But  though  the  situaticm  of  a  good  King,  ttM 
w^  as  tlia;t  of  the  conntry,  might  be  much  improved  by  a  discreet 
exefciae  of  the  power  of  withholding  his  writs  from  being  sent 
to  thie  ports  of  Gatton^  the  stones  of  Midhurtt,  or  the  rubbish  of 
Old  Saran  or  St.  Mawes,  yet  a  bad  one,  by  the  same  prerogative 
of  withholding,  arbitrarily  exercised,  might  prevent  the  returns  of 
members  from  other  places,  when  it  suited  his  own  views,  or  those 
of  his  minister^  so  to  do.  Some  boroughs  rise  in  opul^ce  from 
local  causes,  as  odaiers  fall  into  decay,  and  if  the  degrees  of  opn. 
knee  or  population  which  should  entitle  a  place  to  be  represented 
ta  ^^odinMiit,  and  the  degree  of  decay  which  should  be  the  signal 

c2  of 


*  These  tentintefits  are  Uken  from  a  report  of  Sir  F.  Bvrdett's  sueecb  In 
the  Uotue  ef  Cmnmim  of  Jaae  15»  li09. 
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of  disfrafichisement,  were  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  add  power 
of  the  Crown,  •  or  of  those  who  were  put  in  authority  under  hy 
how  are  we  secured  from  the  recurrence  of  as  great  eyils  as  we  en* 
dure  under  the  present  system  f  If  a  Tiberias  were  to  ascend  the 
throne,  he  would  soon  find  a  Sejanus.  We  appear  to  me,  there- 
fore, to  want  a  principle,  that  if  it  fluctuated,  should  fluctuate 
with  the  necessary  fluctuation  of  things,  not  with  the  whims,  rea. 
$on,  or  caprrice,  as  the  case  might  happen,  of  an  individual,  or 
even  of  a  chosen  set  of  men :  we  want  a  principle  of  representa^ 
tion  (if  I  might  again  quote  a  line  which  has  been  often  quoted  in 
tlie  course  of  this  enquiry)  which  should  "  grow  with  Our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength,"  and  should  thus,  in  my  esti- 
mation, only  adopt  one  that  might  turn  out  a  principle  of  mis^ 
representati(»i,  and  strengthen  with  our  weakness,  or  with  that  of 
a  weak  first  magistrate. 

.  B^  But  we  must  take  the  laws  and  Constitution  for  our  guide, 
and  I  hare  not  yet  stated  that  I  intend  '^  each  county  should  be 
subdivided  according  to  it's  taxed  male  population,  and  each  sub. 
division  be  required  to  elect  one  representative."  * 
'  A.  Oh,  do  you  so  ?  then  what  becomes  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power  or  prerogative  which  you  would  throw  into  the  royal 
scale  ? — The  Ministry,  to  be  sure,  have  lately  slammed  the  door 
most  insultingly  in  Our  faces ;  yet  *'  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  brother  B.  and  look  through  the  key  hole  as  long  as  you 
will."  If  a  certain  number  of  taxed  male  inhabitants,  equal  in 
their  rights,  are  to  elect  a  representative,  what  becomes  of  the 
prerogative  you  would  allow  or  restore  to  the  King  ?  and  vice  verses. 
The  right  of  sending,  and  the  prerogative  or  right  of  not  summon- 
ing, cannot  at  the  same  time  belong  to  the  King  and  people,  unless 
you  mean  a  new  practical  illustration  of  the  ^'  countercheck  quar. 
relsome." — But,  my  dear  JB.,  whence  this  inseparability  of  property 
and  political  wisdom  ?  Have  you  found  them  invariable  concomi« 
tants  l    I  am  sure  you  have  not. 

B.  I  have  not,  I  confess.  Men  are  not  always  politically  wise 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  nor  politically  ignorant  in  propor- 
tion to  their  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  the  poverty  of  the  latter 
is  often  a  consequence  of  their  disinterested  virtue,  and  the  riches 
of  the  former  of  their  unprincipled  depravity.  Oft  the  whole, 
and  looking  at  society  at  once  in  the  mass  and  in  the  detail,  with 
the  strongest  vision  I  am  capable  of,  1  find  myself  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  preacher  of  old,  that  ''  riches  are  not  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  that  time  and 
chance  happeneth  unto  all." .    Yet  the  Ekiglish  Constitution  has 

sanctioned 


*  jfieport  of  Sir  Francis  BardetCi  Speech  of  Jue  15,  1809. 
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mctiooed  and  admitted  of  no  other  principle  of  representation, 
jior  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  devised  any  better.  * 

A.  1  am  4£mpted  to  deny  both  your  propositions^  (thouj^h  I  by 
ju>  means  understand  the  first  ;to  be  the  proper  subject  of  our  pre- 
jent  discussion).     What  you  would  really  wish  at  all  times  to  see 
in  the  Blouse  of  G>mman8,  would  be  the  knowledge,  the  talent, 
the  essential  intellectual  attainment,  of  the  country,  in  all  it's  vi- 
gour and  all  it's  variety.     I  would  not  lay  too  mueh  stress  on 
jnere  verbal  expressions,  yet  in  rude  and  unsophisticated  ages, 
.words  ^re  aot  used  to  deceive  by  diverting  our  attention  from 
fthings^  and,  io  ancient  times,  before  art  ai^d  science  had  shed 
their  genial  rays  over  our  island,  and  when  few  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  could  read  or  write,  courage  an^  conduct  in  war,  and 
jlhe  various  eves  attendant  on  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits, 
were  the  two  principal  ways  in  which  mii^d  was  manifested.     I 
might  jcall  the  Thanes  and  the  Ceorles,  with  the  possibility  of  an 
hard  earned  admission  into  the  former  rank  for  a  merchant  who 
iiad  made  three  long  sea  voyages  f  on  his  own  account,  the  acere. 
.dited  intellectual  classes  of  that  early  stage  of  political  society  in 
this  country,  when  the  legislative  assembly  was  called  the  Wittena* 
gemote. — ^I  wish  you  to  remark — for  1  think  it  is  highly  deserv* 
ing  the  notice  of  those  who  dwell  with  so  much  reverence  oh  the 
^cient  forms  of  our  constitution,  that  even  in  that  rude  and  mar. 
iial  age-;r-of  fierce  liberty*,  ae  Tacitus  emphatically  calls  it — the 
^principle  of  jepres^tation,  at  which  I  have  hinted,  was  recog* 
nised  in  Ijie  yieiy  wprd  hy  which  Hhe  national  assembly  was  denb. 
jninatefl  jand  known :  for  wit  at  that  time  signified  knowledge,  ag 
jt  still  continues  to  signify  in  the  language  of  law  and  in  that  of 
,the  Gospel ;  and  the  WUtenagemote^  meant  the  assembly  of  meii 
jof  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  should  in  modem 
jtimes,  which  boast  of  thej|r  philosophical  refinement,  have  retained, 
i>r  mistakenly  adopted,  the  rough  and  rude  modification,  for  the 
essential  prinQipJie, .  c^  iiational  representation,  and  instead  of  the 
knowledge  or  intellectual  attainment  of  the  country,  have  assem* 
Med  it's  I^V^t&iry  l^hai^^s,  a^d.th^  chosen  representatives  of  it's 
Ceorles  and  mcrc^iants^ 

When  the  ins,titutipi^  of  the  Anglp-Saxons  were  superseded  by, 
ox  incorporate^  with,  .t^ioise  of  the  Normans,  even  the  right,  or 
the  power,  of  coi;umes,t,  djd  not  overthrow  the  acknowledged  prin. 
fiiple  on  which  tiu3  assembly  ,was  summoned,  and  the  Norman 
term  Park*a»me^.  }^y  which  it  was  now  denominated,  and  which 
remuns  in  use  to  llit9  .day,  cpntinued  to  inform  the  subjects  of  the 
^  c  3  Anglo. 

*  ■  '     J,f ,  '  ■ 

*  **  A  measure  iiMlfe.ftiDiple  or  more  efficacious,  human  wisdom  could  not 

have  devi8ed.''---tfi|gii4riy(il  jizamioatioa  of  Sir  F.  Burd<*tf  s  Plan,  p.  7. 

f  itt  Wilkin^' )lw  7lr  Wd  Hume's  History. 
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Anglo-Norman  kings  and  their  posterity,  that  it  met  to  speak  the 
mind — at  first,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  Clergy  and*  military  ba. 
rons,  but  afterward,  of  the  Commons,  or  people,  also  ;  for  m  the 
preamble  to  those  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffe  by  our  first  Ed- 
ward, by  which  he  first  summoned  deputies  from  the  cities  and  bo. 
roughs  in  his  dominions,  he  liberally  lays  it  down,  as  ^^  a  most 
equitable  rule^  thai  what  concerns  all^  should  be  approved  of  by 
allj  and  common  danger  be  repelled  by  united  efibrts."  * 

Hence  you  will  perceiye  that  I  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  your 
friend,  who  thinks  that  intellect  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  depen. 
dant  upon  property,  and  who  identifies  independence  of  moral  and 
.political  principle,  with  independence  of  worldly  circumstance  ;  f 
and  further  I  should  wish  you  to  perceive,  that,  while  I  deny  that 
we  ought  to  go  back,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  learned  and  scien. 
tific,  should  implicitly  take  it's  political  creed  from  an  unlearned 
and  unscientific,  age  ;  or  limit  by  the  institutions  of  such  an  age, 
its  hopes  of  moral  and  political  amelioration, — I  yet  shew  that  if  we 
were  to  go  back  even  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  purer  and  more,  rational  principle,  in  my  estima. 
tion,  than  that  of  mere  property  being  the  solebasis  of  political 
.right.  I  therefore,  much  as  I  admire  other  parts  of  his  pamphlet, 
and  the  noble  strain  of  sentiment  by  which  it  is  generally  animatecJU^ 
cannot  but  see  much  of  mistake  and  irrelevance  in  that  leading  sen- 
tence, wherein  he  declares  that  ^^  the  class  of  persons  who  now  pay 
direct  taxation  to  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  state,  corresponds 
.with  the  class  of  Freeholders  of  former  times  ;  comprises  all  whose 
circumstances  enable  them  to  thitik  and  act  for  themselves,  and  exm 
eludes  all  who.  are  dependent  on  the  favour  of  others  for  the  means 
of  comfortable  existence."*-^(  At  least  we  ought  to  wish  the  myriads 
of  idle,  nominal  office  clerks,  but  real  court  parasites,  were  desig. 
nated  in  this  latter  class.) — "  If  this  first  article  of  Sir  Francis  Bur. 
dett's  plan  were  adopted,"  (continues  he)  ''  our  ancient  constitu. 
.tion,  as  far  as  the  elective  franchise  ii  concerned,  would  be  at  once 
restored-^Pao^ERTY  zeould  again  be  made  the  basis  of  political 

BIGHT." 

.B,  Let  us  proceed,  with  caution;  and  if  we  expect  others  to 
follow,  it  may  be  best  to  clear  the  way  as  we  go.  The  amount  of 
the  historical  part  of  your  argument  appears  to  be,  that  our  Anglo, 
saxon  ancestors,  or  rather  their  kings,  in  assembling  the  Wites,  or 
Wiitenagemote,  intended  to  call  together  the  wise  men,. or  men  of 
knowledge,  not  those  of  property ;  and  that  the  Thanes  and  chosen 
Ceorles  and  Aldermen  assembled  at  this  call,  because  such  know, 
ledge  as  the  times  afforded  was  confined  to  those  classes^ 

»  ^.That 

*  See  Brady  of  Boroug^bs,  p.  S5,  S3;  and  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.   28S. 
f.SDpp,  5,  6,  7,'&c.  of  An  Imjwrtial  BiamfiMtloa  of  Sir  F.  Burdetfs. 
Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reforoi« 
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■ 

Ju  Tint  it  preeisely  my  meaning.  I  firmly  beliere  that  in  the 
imf\k\tj  sod  fincerif^  of  that  early  period,  the  Aiiglo.saton  as. 
Kdibly  would  haTO  been  called  by  some  word  denoting  rank,  or 
property,  or  both,  and  not  the  Wittenagemote,  had  not  the  inten^* 
tioB  been  to  assemble  the  national  stock  of  knowledge.  I  more.« 
(^er  think  with  Major  Caf  t^right  that  these  were  more  gennine, 
beeanie  more  free*  and  unshackled,  times,  than  those  which  sue* 
eeeded  the  conquest,  when  Normaa  usages  begatt  to  obtain  among 
jis.  Yet  that  even  tlien  the  word  P^rle.jument  shews  that  the 
barons,  knights,  and  burgesses,  met  td  speak  their  nrind ;  that  is^ 
^e  peers  to  deliver  their  own  sentiments,  on  subjects  comiected 
with  the  national  prosperity — the  deputies,  those  of  the  people. 

B,  Which  history  shews  to  have  been,  in  fact,  no  more  than  td 
.deliver  their  assent  to  the  scutages,  &c.  imposed  by  the  king. 

A>  Pardon  me.  History  shews  that  they  occasionally  delivered 
^eir  objections  also,  and  that  very  soon  affer  their  first  meetfaig) 
Ihey  began  to  petition  or  stipulate  for  the  redress  of  gric?aficet. 

B,  But  to  petition  against  superinduced  evil  is  not  to  ordinate 

j[00d. 

A.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  As  a  general  position  H 
Wy  be  answered  by  another,  namely,  that  the  advancement  of 
trath  is  always  consequent  to  the  recession  of  error  ;  and  ia  the 
particular  case  before  us,  if  the  amelioration  o^  society  did  not 
Mginste  in  the  lower  bouse^  there  is  no  reason  arising  eut  of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  that  house,  why  it  might  not  have  so  tniu 
pttUed.  Even  confining  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  their  petitioning: 
to  petition,  was  virtually  to  femonstracte  with  the  crown  t  the  sovt 
of  political  politeness,  which  induced  our  Edwiurds  and  Henries 
and  tiieir  successors,  to  say  in  the  French  language,  '^  the  kin| 
will  consider  of  it,"  when  refusal  was  meant,  induced  the  Genu 
mens  to  petition,  when  to  lemonstrate  was  intended  on  the  one 
side,  and  understood  on  the  other.  Bnt  we  are  straymg  from  conb 
sideratk>ns  of  political  reform  and  pteaient  practicaX  benefit,  int^ 
Icilidad  lesearcb^s^-— 

B.  Well  tiken — to  return.  I  tiiink  the  owre  dificult  division 
ctf  jaar  task  remains  to  be  performed.  You  hate  now  to  shew, 
how  in  Ae  present  state  of  society  a  belter  principle  oC  parlia;. 
mentiry  representa^tien  is  practicable^  than  thai  whicb  I  have 
proposed. 

Jf.  I  have  to  shew  thai  property  alone  is  not  the  firmest  foun 

dation 


*  Speakiof  o^  tfafse  times  an^  of  our  imnortal  Alfred,  Hume  says,  *<  be 
conteoted  bimielf  with  lefwrmlog^  extending:,  and  executing,  the  inttitutionf 
whhkhe'found  prnious^  estabU$hed  ;^' — V«  amidsl  the  rigours  of  justice, 
Hiis  great  prince  preierteid  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the  liberty  of  bis  peo« 
plejT  and  H  ft  a  mcnoraMe  tentrmeot  preserved  in  his  will,  thiit  it  rs  just 
tie  Esglifh  sboald  for  ever  renaio  as  free  as  tbeir  ovro  thoughts." 
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dation  on  which  to  build  the  national  happnie9S,-^^--or  if  you  pleftte, 
''  of  political  right,"  And  here  I  roust  be  allowed  to  express  my* 
regret  that  in  using  the  word  "  goods ^^*  tfou  appeared  to  confine  its 
meaning  to  money,  land,  and  chattels,  and  to  imply  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  machine 
pf  revenue'  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defender  of  the  pub- 
lic pocket  on  the  other.  With  what  honour,  or  with  what  con. 
science,  can  you  blame  the  Curtises,  Kembles,  and  Dixons  of  the 
day— the  loan  jobbers  and  borough-mongers, — ^if  your  own  radu 
cal  ideas  are  the  same  with  theirs  ?  Admitting  this  principle  of  the 
almighty  power  and  goodness  of  wealth,  call  me  hither  the  casuist 
who  will  undertake  to  shew  why  rotten  boroughs  should  not  be 
bought  and  sold.  The  great,  radical,  and  stilLpreyailing  error  on 
this  subject,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  your  mistaking  a  secondary, 
for  a  primary,  cause. — In  your  supposing  wealth  or  property  to  be 
the  cause — whereas  it  is  only  a  consequencc't-of  the  presence  of 
arts  and  sciences,  acting  on  the  national  industry,  though,  when 
rightly  employed,  it  becomes  a  reproductive  cause  in  its  turn.  .  In 
every  country,  the  stock  of  physical  and  moral  strength  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  whose 
train  follow  national  wealth  and  happiness ;  and  vice  versa^  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  nations  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  igno* 
ranee.  To  be.  convinced  of  these  truths,  it  is  only  necessary  tq 
look  at  the  relative  co-existing  political  conditions  of  the  several 
nations  of  the  earth,  at  any  given  period  of  history.  Look  for 
example,  at  the  present  statie  of  the  world,  with  reference  to  those 
objects  for  which  society  and  government  are  presumed  to  be 
formed :  more  especially,  do  not  forget  to  turn  your  ardent  view 
toward  America,  as  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  representative 
government,  formed  on  your  own  principles. 

Of  America  and  its  representative  system,  it  was  mistakenly 
Taunted  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that "  what 
Athens  was  in  miniature,  America  will  be  in  magnitude.  The  one 
was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  ;  the  other  is  becoming  the 
admiration— this  model,  of  the  present  I"  Twenty  years  have 
^lapsed  since  this  empty  boast  was  promulgated,  yet  what  now  is 
•the  state  of  America  ?  Here  are  no  decayed  ^  boroughs,  yet  accord! 
ing  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
has  visited  that  continent,  a  general  rottenness  prevails ; .  •    ' 

"4     •  -  ■  ■    '   ^*  Erea  now'. 

While  yet  upon  Columbians  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  youn^^  presumption  plays« 
f[€t  bibom  is  poison*d,  and  her  heart  decays! 
Jiven'JioW,  in  dawn  of  life,  her  sickly  breath 
Bnrns  with  the  taint  of  empirei  near  their  death.'* 

But  the  whole  of  what  this  admirable  poet  and  Mr.  Isaac  Wel(J 

have  written  on  the  subject,  should  be  read  by  those  who  display 

•  ,    .  .•  .    .     ^  •■•••.    IV 
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$D  much  anxiety  to  balld'up  a  new  Britith  House  of  Qmimont 

the  sole  basis  of  property. 

.   B,  And  does  Mr.  Moore  ascribe  this  political  deprayity  to  tho 

American  Congress  being  formed  on  the  basis  of  property  ? 

.  A.  To  the  best  of  my  reasoning  powers  he  does,  and  by  no 

Tory  remote  induction  of  causes.     Of  the  sordid  rapacity  that  per« 

fades  America,  he  says  it  has 


ct 


palsied  every  graspio;  hand 


Aod  greedy  spirit  througii  tbit  bartering  land  ; 
Turned  life  to  traffic  $  set  the  demon  Gold 
80  loose  abroad,  that  virtue*8  self  Is  sold, 
Aod  conscience,  troth,  and  honesty,  are  made 
To  rise  aod  full,  like  01  her  wares  of  trade  !" 

and  of  the  torpid  state  of  intellect,  notwithstanding  the  various 
excitement  that  Nature  has  bountifully  poured  OTer  the  land,  h^ 
adds  in  beaut^ul  analogy, 

• 

**  All  that  Creation's  varying  moss  assumes 
Of  grand  ot  lovely,  here  asfilres  and  blooms } 
Bold  rise  the  mountains,  rich  the  gardens  glow, 
^Bright  lakes  eipaod,  and  conqVing  rivers  flow  ; 
"Mind,  miind  alone,  without  whose  qui«k*ning  ray. 
The  World's  a  wilderness,  and  man  but  clay. 
Mind,  mind  alone,  in  barren,  still  repose, 
Nor  blooms,  nor  rises,  nor  expands j  nor  KlowsJ*' 

In  short,  Mr.  Moore  does  all  but  draw  my  inference,  while  he 
amply  vouches  for  the  truth*  of  his  representation.  I  have  no 
^sh  to  avoid  due  rcsponsibilty,  but  in  the  present  case  I  am 
tempted  to  ask,  how  can  the  inference  be  withheld  ?— In  a  coun- 
try where  property,  and  property  alone,  is  represented,  and  it 
alone  made  the  criterion  and  the  measure  of  qualification,  even 
ihough  no  borough  faction  should  exist,  property  alone,  whatever 
form- it  assume,  will  become  universally  de»irable.  The  minds  of 
a  people  with  "whom  such  a  government  should  originate,-?— ever 
disposed,  both  by  il^ause  and  consequence,  to  exult  when  successful 
in  the  crafty  scramble, — how  shall  they  individually  be  convinced 
that  more  is  to  be  got  by  the  exercise"  of  disinterested  public 
•virtue,  than  by  the  sale  of  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  the  bartering  of 
votes  for  private  advantage  ?  ^^  No  man  shall  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,''  neither  shall  patriotism  gi'ow  from  a  selfish  root. 

Tell  me  now,  under  the  effects  of  yours  and  your  friend's  plan, 
and  as  far  as  respects  the  House  of  Commons,  what  better  has 
England  to  hope 'than  America  sufiers  or  enjoys? — ^^What  better 
Jias  she  to  hope,  unless  it  be  from' the  ameliorating  influence  of  arts 

and 

*  All  I  presame  to  answer  for,  is  the  fidelity  of  the  picture  which  I  have 
given ;  and  thoogh  prudence  might  have  dictated  gentler  language,  truth,  I 
think,  would  have  jaitifted  severer.— >Pr</ace  to  EpMle's^'  Odet,  and  ether 
|ro<fiif,  p.  8,  -     • 
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•did  sciences  o|>eratmg  iadirecillj  and  mioftensibl}^  in  that  assem* 
bly  ? — Now,  where  is  the  honesty,  or  where  the  policy  or  the 
wisdom,  of  not  Acknowledging  good  to  proceed  whence  it  does 
proceed  ?  Or  why  teach  those  arts  and  sciences  tamely  and  sUt^ 
ishly  to  follow,  if  we  ha?e  discovered  that  they  are  Worthy  to  lead  ? 
If  there  be  reason  to  expect  in  Great  Briteutt  a  better  Senate---^ 
Senate  possessing  more  disinterested  virtue  and  more  political  wis*^ 
dom — than  that  of  America,  only  because  of  a  latent  and  unac« 
knowledged  hope  that  agriculture  and  the  various  arts  of  civiliza. 
tion  and  embellishment,  would,  under  the  banner  of  property,  be 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  country,  why  not  fairly  and  manfully 
unfurl  the  broad  standard  of  practical  philosophy  ? — Can  you  he- 
sitate to  believe  that  afl  i^e  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible  talent 
of  the  united  kingdom  would  flock  anxibu^fy  around  it  ? 
•  ^  What  David  William^  said  (in  a  dedication)  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  year  1789,  should  how  be  repeated  to  those  gentle, 
men  who  possess  influence,  and  are  sincerely  exerting  themselves  Co 
effect  a  Parliaipentary  Reform.  ^'  France  at  this  time  is  pregnant 
with  events  for  which  Kngland  should  be  prepared,  I  mean  not  on 
the  ground '  of  hostility,  btit  of  political  competition.: — This  is  9. 
probability'  requiring  attention  very  different  from  that  bestowed 
by  English  princes  on  the  management  of  parties  ;  and  will  render 
talents  necessary,  more  profound  and  comprehensite  than  those 
which  give  celebrity  to  parliamentary  advocates."; — ^'  Talents  in 
men,  as  virtues  in  plants,  are  discoverable  by  prop>er  menstrua. 
Submission,  acquiescence,  and  venality,  are  not  the  only  ingredients 
in  British  minds  :  their  best  qualities  should  be  sought  by  a  prince 
who  may  be  under  the  moral  necessity  of  sustaining  his  exalted 
rank  by  the  virtues  of  all  his  people." 

C,  I  know,  A.  that  your  intention  is  good,  and  therefore,  wis^ 

-you  would  express  yourself  more  fully,  for  I  profess  that  at  present  I 

have  but  a  bare  apprehension — a  kind  of  looming,  as  the  seaman's 

phrase  is,  of  what  you  would  propose  instead  of  the  basis  of  pro^ 

perty. 

B.  Neither  have  I,  and  having  no  design  beyond  that  of  bene^ 
fiting  the  commuiiity,  '^  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that,  n^twithsland. 
ing  what  I  have  urged,  I  am  open  to  conviction ;  that  I  am  ready- 
to  listen  to  all  fair  reas<ming  on  the  snbject,  and  that  I  have  007 
thing  to  bias  my  mind."  Can  yon  possibly  mean  that  instead  of  a 
^ouse  of  Commons  built  on  property,  the  tlurd  estate,  like 
the  groves  of  the  Athenian  Academy,  should  be  an  assembly  of 
artists  and  philosophers,  and  that  ia  order  to  make  room  for  such, 
Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr. 

ji,  O,  by  no  means,  I  am  far,  very  fttr,  from  kitending  that  such 
men  as  you  are  namhig,  or  to  put  names  out  of  the  question — ^that 
any  gentlemen  of  great  landed  property^  or  ctf^  mercantile  property, 
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or  of  any  other  legalised  species  of  property,  should  be  disqualk 
fied  or  eiccluded.  God  forbid !  Such  men  form  most  important 
and  indispensable  parts  of  my  system  of  National  Representation, 
but  they  do  notjconstitnte  the  whole.  I  want  the  lower  House  of 
Farliament  to  ^  a  real  epitome  of  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  that  species  of  knowledge,  which  gives  birth 
to  the  iroproyement  of  landed  property,  and  attaches  to  its  politi- 
cal relations,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  no  men  are  better  skilled 
than  those  who  might  be  selected  from  among  our  great  landed 
proprietors ;  nor  is  it  less  obviously  true  that  the  representatives 
of  Commerce  should  be  mercantile  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  cortail^ 
but  to  purify,  cultivate,  and  extend  these  radical  principles.  I 
•have  no  desire  that  the  great  leading  political  interests,  as  they  are 
termed,  should  not  be  represented :  on  the  contrary,  I  with  that 
they  should  be  more  adequately  represented,  if  possible,  than  at 
present  they  are,  which  I  think  might  be  done  by  restricting  the 
right  of  voting  for  such  members,  to  those  who  might  on  principlo 
be  presumed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  qualifications  or  talents 
of  the  respective  candidates,  and  that  this  principle  of  giving  to  the 
country  at  the  seasons  of  election  the  full  benefit  of  the  actual 
stock  of  judgment  that  each  individual  in  his  vocation  possessed, 
should  be  extended  to  every  art  and  science-— *to  every  Species  of 
-knowledge,  -that  is  susceptible  of  classification,  ftnd  that  contri. 
butes  to  the  welfare  of  the  cbuntry ;  all  of  which  should  be  reprei*> 
sen  ted.  I  would  even  have  the  valuable  practical  discoveries  in. 
Art  and  Science  that  may  in  future  be  made,  provided  for — as  far  at 
haman  foresight  could  make  such  provision — by  ordaining  that 
there  shall  be  an  ample  representation  of  such  abstract  scienoes, 
(mathematics  and  chemistry  for  example)  as  such  presumed  disto. 
series  must  of  necessity  be  connected  with,  and  that  every  hatf 
century,  or  at  other  stated  periods,  a  revision  should  be  made  of 
-die  numbers  returned  for  each  art,  science,  and  species  of  properff^ 
with  a  view  to  their  more  harmonious  and  efficient  incorporations 

C  And  would  you  include  poetry,  painting,  and  their  sister 
arts,  in  your  system  of  representation,  as  well  as  astronomy,  logic, 
arithmetic,  medicine,  with  a  long  etcetera  ? 

A.  Yes. — ^I  hate  before  said  that  I  would  have  every  art  and 
science  represented,  that  contributes,  or  might  contribute,  to  thO' 
generalprosperity.  I  can  perceive  no  fairer  or  more  adequate 
manner  in  which  the  essence  of  the  whole  of  the  public  mind  can 
be  elaborated,  and  I  see  no  more  reason  for  the  omission  of  these 
parts,  than  of  any  other. 

'  C,  Then  we  should  soon  have  Coleridge  singing  his  Ode  to  Li- 
berty, and  Mr.  Shee  his  Painter's  Remonstrance,  instead  of  making 
parliamentary  orations,  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  Mr.  Soane  might 
choose  to  remodel  the  metropolis ;  Mr.   Bell  to  anatomise  our 

expressions;^ 
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^Expressions';  «ind  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  ,to  purge  the  constitution,  whi^ 
Doctors  Herschel  and  Maskelih  would  be  moving — ^I  suppose,  for 
;.the  moon  andstars,  i^  your  political  hemisphere  ! 

B.  Who  jshall  propose  .what  has  no.t  i^  points  of  ridicule  ?  We 

know  that  under  certain  punning  circumstapces,  majesty  itself  i3 

but  a  jest.    But  restrain  your  wit,  C.  at  lea^jt  for  jn  time,  and  let  u^ 

•listen  with  becoming  attention^  to  the  wisdom  of  bis  novelties,  or 

the  novelties  of  bis  wisdom. 

A.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  the  jeast  pbj^ction  to  his  ques« 
tion.  Ridicule  is  no  longer  the  test  pf  truth ;  cm  the  contrfiry,  I 
.shall  hope  to  finid  that  truth  will  be  the  test  of  hi.s  ridicule.  t^rXy 
in  ovir  discussion,  he  said  in  the  words  of  Boiingbrpke,  tha^  9-1-1  sub« 
sisted  by  elemental  strife,  but  he  did  not  say  how.  Of  this  also 
he  had  probp.bly  bu^  "  fi  bare  apprehension.''  I  shall,  however, 
venture  to  affinn  t(iat  there  would  be  less  danger  in  my  political 
hemisphere.  ^  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  that  that  great  law  of  na. 
;ture  which  ordaii;^s  that  fixe  centrifugal  ^hall  be  restrained  by  the 
centripetal  power,  should  be  .violated,  Iha^  there  is  in  the  political 
system  as  it  e^^i^  at  prese^t.  In  fact,  he  has  ^tumbled  in  meta. 
phor  upo9  the  prime  source  of  our  political  eviL^.  The  arts  and 
Sciences,  '  which  should  have  ^bee^  primary  planets  a^.d  fixed  stars 
in  the  parliamentary  system^  are  become  mere  satellites  of  pro. 
perty,  and  jbence  the  vortices  iij  which  we  are  wbirlijig  to  destruci. 
tion.-^Wlth  respect  tp  Cole^id^e  {wh^om  I  should  not  have  named) 
his  mind  has  been  j^o  effectually  ^ted  upon  by  the  restraining 
power  without  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen,  that  there  is  no  great 
Teason  to  apprehend  he  would  sing  his  p^n  Ode  to  Liberty  within 
,them — ^.Xet  I  -wish  .that  no  worse  things  h^d  been  sung  or  said  in 
•St.  Stephen's  Chapel :— Sir  Lucas  would  probably  soon  be  himself 
.thrown  off  precis.ely  in  the  way  you  have  so  delicately  suggested, — 
and  for  the  other  gentlemen  whom  you  have  named,  they  would 
'^be  ornaments,  and  which  is  more,  be  very  useful  members  too-^F 
in  any  senate.— But  it  is  get^ting  la^te^  and  we  mu^t  clpse  our  dis* 
.ciission. 

B.  La,te  as  it  is,  you  have  excised  so  much  of  my  attention,  tha^ 
I  had  rather  hear  you  proceed. 

'  A.  I  have'  so  much  to  say  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  the 
morning  starwoujd  find  me  still  talking.-— We  must  meet  again» 

C.  het  it  be  soon.  " 

A.  As  soon  as  yon  please. 

B.  Well  then,  good  night, 
'  A.  Good  night. 

a  Good  night. 


Art 
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Abi'«  tIL — Shakspeare  Sermon$. 

Mr.  Refi^ector, 

I  hare  a  friend,  who  it  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Shak. 
speare,  that  the  works  of  the  poet  may  be  literally  said  to  be  his 
Bible.  Not  that  he  is  una(^quainted  with  any  better  Bible,  or  has 
no  religious  feeling  :  he  venerates  the  sacred  volume  as  the  imme* 
diate  inspiration  of  Heaven,  and  respects  our  common  English 
translation  of  it  for  the  antiquity  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  its 
phraseology :  it  was  rendered,  he  says,  by  Shakspeare's  contem. 
poraries ;  and  he  has  not  unfrequently  gathered  from  the  language 
of  that  translation  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  his .  favourite 
poet,  whom,  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  holy  penmen,  he  pre. 
sumes  to  call  an  inspired  writer  too. 

The  other  night,  at  a  club  to  which  we  both  belong,  I  saw  my 
friend  enter  the  room  with  his  head  and  coat-pocket  full  of  9ome* 
thing :  aad,  after  supper,  he  disburthened  the  latter  of  a  manu- 
script, and  the  former  of  the  following  speech  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  know  my  veneration  for  the  great  poet, 
ivhose  bust  surmounts  the  mantle.piece  of  our  club.room,  and  to 
whose  immortal  memory  we,  on  every  23d  day  of  April,  drink 
sack  upon  our  knees  out  of  a  piece  of  his  mulberry.tree  hollowed 
into  a  cup ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  communication  I 
have  now  to  make  to  you.  I  was  thinking  the  other  evening  i^^t^ 
next  to  the  sacred  volume,  Shakspeare  may  be  said  to  be  the  Bi- 
ble of  England  ;  that  we  have  as  complete  a  concordance  to  his 
works  as  we  have  to  the  Bible  ;  that  we  have  almost  as  many  use. 
less  commentators  and  fiery  polemics  on  the  one  book  as  on  the 
other  ;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance^ 
which  has  been  so  presumptuously  endeavoured  tQ  be  effected  bew> 
^ween  them,  but  that  Sermons  should  be  preached  out  of  Shak- 
speare. Big  with  this  idea,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  short  dis- 
course, which  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your 
consideration :  its  text  is  a  comic  passage  of  our  poet ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that,  in  the  same  manner  that  Mrs.  Montagu  coifsiders^ 
'  Shakspeare  not  only  a  poet,  but  one  of  the  greatest  moraP  phif. 
iosophers  that  ever  lived,'  and  that  Mrs.  Griffith,  after  her,  calls 
him  ^  not  only  her  poet^  but  her  philosopher  also,'  and  has  filled 
■a  thick  octavo  volume  with  his  morality,  so,  at  least  moral^  if  fao$ 
religious,  sermons  might  be  with  advantage  preached  froih  him, 
and  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more  congenial  to  this  room  and  this 
hour  to  commence  my  design  by  enlarging  on  a  passage  of  his  hu.« 
mour,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  prove  my  assertion  by  writ- 
sog  a  grave  moral  essay  on  a  passage  of  hi^  sublim^e  or  pathetic. 
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I  reserve  this  task  for  some  future  occasion,  and  proceed  without 
further  suspense  to  my  '  Shakspeare  Sermon.' " 

The  whole  club  stared  at  each  other,  and  mj  friend  opened  his 
manuscript  without  interruption. 

^^  As-  this  my  first  Sermon  is  on  a  ludicrous  subject,"  he  added, 
^^'I  haye  taken  the  liberty  to  burlesque,  at  I  proceed,  the  cant  of 
methodist  preachers,  who  connect  passages  of  Scripture  which  hare 
BO  relevancy,  wire-draw  their  texts  till  they  have  no  meanii^  at 
all,  and  find  out  meanings  in  them  which  they  never  meant.  .  The 
sermons  of  the  learnedly  pious,  of  the  ^  zealous  with  knowledge,' 
are  not  more  out  of  the  reach,  than  out  of  the  intention,  of 
my  feeble  lash;  ^^let  the  galPd  jade  wince;  their  withers  are 
unwrung.' " 

My  friend  then  began  to  name  his  text  with  a  puritanical  air  :-^ 
^^  III  the  fourth  act  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  and  at  the  latte? 
part  of  the  second  scene,  you  will  find  it  thus  written :  '  Butj 
iiiasters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not .  written 
dorwn,  y«t  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass.'  (A  pause.) — ^Much  ado 
about  Nothing,  the  fourth  and  second.  '  But,  masters,  remem^ 
ber  that  I  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget 
liot  that  I  am  an  ass.' "  After  another  due  pause,-  he  entered 
upon  the  introductory  paragraph  of  his  Sermon,  with  that  air  of 
beginning  a  long  and  unavoidable  task,  which  too  many  preachers 
assume.  But  I  have  obtained  not  only  a  copy  of  my  friend's  dis- 
course, but  his  permission  to  submit  it  to  the  Reflector,  and  had 
Ibetter  make  way  for  it  at  once,  by  subscribing  myself 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

+++ 

THE   SEMMOSr^ 

Ml7CH  ADO  ABOUT  Nothing,  Act  IV.  Scene  2. — ^^  But,  mastert, 
remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down^ 
y«t  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass." 

/ 

1^  flublimity  and  fancy  of  Shakspeare  will  never  fail  to  ele^ 
^mtVAnd  dazzle  the.  reader ;  but  what  he  will  dwell  upon  with  the 
^MiatBtt  fondofifts,  and  recur  to  with  the  most  undiminished  d&. 
P|^,  is  ithe  cemic  humour  of  the  poet :  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
^^tagt  throughout  his  works,  the  humour  of  which  may  be  more 
i^U^ubed,  or  set  in  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  than  that  of  my  pre^i 
IH^nt  lext.:  the  game,  which  is  here  started,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
Iftffk  down.  ''  Come"  then,  my  hearers,  we  will  ^  go  and  kJU  us 
Tentoon.'^  (As  you  like  it,  the  second  and  first). 

^  But^  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass  >•  though  it  be  not 
irrittsn  down^  yet  forget  not  that  /  ojfi  an  asflu"    You  all  know 

tiiat 
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that  these  are  the  vords  of  Dogherry,  one  of  the  constables  of  the, 
Bight,  vho  take  up  and  examme  Conrade  and  Borachio,  ii|  the 
comedy  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing.  The  -ignorant  self-import- 
ance of  the  constables  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  prisoners  with 
conteiBpt,  and  Conrade  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Dogberry  an  ass. 
Dogberry,  ^'  proud"  Dogberry,  ^^  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority^f 
(Measure  for  Measure,  the  second  and  second),  ^^  tow'ring.in  tbo 
pride  of  place,"  (Macbetii,  the  second  and  fourth),  intoxicated 
vith  ^'  the  inaolence  of  office,"  (Hamlet,  the  third  and  first),  con. 
ceives  Conrade's  contempt  for  the  administrator  of  justice  to  bo 
his  worst  offence  against  her ;  and  expresses  his  keen  regret  that 
his  fellow-constable,  who  took  down  the  charges  against  the  pri« 
Soners,  has  just  left  the  prison  with  the  book  in  which  he  wrota 
them :  ^  O  that  be  were  here,"  he  exclaims,  ^^  to  write  me  dowA 
an  ass !"  and  then  he  adds,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  '^  but,  maS(» 
ters,  remeaiber  tbat  /  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be  not  written  down, 
jet  forget  not  that  /  #io  an  ass." 

By  the  word  assj  Sfaakspeare  Intends,  as  does  common  par* 
lance  to  the  present  day,  food:  so,  in  the  Tempest,  the  fiftl^ 
and  first,— 

w^ —  **  What  a  thrice-doable  at« 

Was  I,  to  take  tbii  drunkard  for  a  god." 

Again,  in  the  Meriy  Wives  of  Windsor,  the  second  and  secopdf 
*^  Page  is  an  asSy  a  secure  ass.**  And  again,  in  Twelfth  Nigbt| 
the  secotod  and  third.  Sir  Toby  Belch  says  to  the  Clown  or  Fool, 
^^  Welcome,  as9  /  now  let's  haye  a  catch."  And  again,  in  Mea* 
sure  for  Measure,  the  fif^  and  first,  '^  You,  sirrah,  that  kne^r 
me  for  a  fool,  a  coward,  «i  ass,^*  And  again,  in  All's  Well  tha(t 
ends  WeU,  the  fourth  and  third, — 

■    ■       .   ■     «**  Aod  it  shall  come  to  pais 
Tkat  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  a5f." 

And  so  in  imutmerable  otiberjplaces. 

^<  But,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  a$s ;  thougl^  it  be  iigt 
written  down,  jtt  forget  not  that  1  am  api  ass." 

The  homoiir  of  this  exquisite  passage  is  threefold  i*^^ 

I.  The  hnmo«f  of  making  a  man  call  himself  an  ass,  when  jhf 
means  to  say  only  tbat  another  mfin  has  so  nicknamed  hiasr 
^' Kemember  thai  lamitn  ^s/" 

II,  The  humottr  of  mackiiig  one  man  desire  an<Kher  to  hear  H  tp 
kis  mind  that  he  isan  ass^     ^'  Remember  that  J  am  an  ass." 

And  III.  The  ikumoar  of  the  idea  that  though  it  may  not  ap^ 
pear  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  man  is  not  the  le^s  an  a^s, 
«  Though  U  b^nttt  wrUten  down,  forget  not  that  I  a^  an  a^.", .. 

May  some  portion  of  the  "  qjiirit"  of  Shakspeap^."  reign  in.oiyr 
bosoms,"  (S^ond  pf  lUng  Henry  the  Fourth,  the.6r<it  a^d  first)^ 
nihila  W9  Am  atteoip(t  i»  iUnf  Irate  his  humonr ! 

.      T.  We 
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I.  We  are  to  consider  ^^  the  humour  of  making  a  man  call 
himself  an  ass,  when  he  means  to  say  only  that  another  man  hag  , 
so  nicknamed  him." — ^Shakspeare  does  not  make  Dogberry  say, 
^  ^ou  called  me  an  ass,"  .  or,  ^^  I  am  in  your  opinion  an  ass,"  but 
''  lam  an  ass;*^  thus  making  the  constable  assent  to  his  traducer's 
laspersion,  even  when  he  intended  to  combat  it  the  most  Violently, 
and.  to.  revenge  it  the  most  signally.  Dogberry  does  not  utter  this 
in  an  ironical  tone,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I  aih  an  ass^  am  I? 
We  shall  soon  see  which  has  'the  longest  ears :  the  pillory  shall 
stretch  your's."  No  :  Dogberry  is  firmly  convinced  that  nothing 
but  its  being  '^  remembered  in  Conrade's  punishment"  can  exone. 
rate  him  from  the  imputation  which  has  been  cast  upon  him,  and 
that,  till  that  punishment  has  proved  it  otherwise,  he  really  is  an 
ass,  since  he  has  been  so  called :  he  repeats  his  conviction  to  this 
effect  twice  ;  **  remember  that  I  am  an  ass  ;  forget  not  that  Lam 
an  ass."  As  if  he  had  said,  '^  You  have  called  me  an  ass,  and 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  ^  I  am  a  wise  fellow,  and,  which  is  more, 
an  officer,  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder,  and  which  is  more, 
as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,  and  one  that  kno|^s 
the  law,^  go  to,  and  a  rich  fellow,  go  to,  and  a  fellow  that  hatk 
had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,'  and  every  thing  hand-^ 
^ome  about  him,'  yetj  since  I  have  been  so  called,  an  ass  I  must 
l^e,  till  the  law,  by  punishing  you  for  the  aspersion,  says  I  am 
none."     And  this  leads  us 

II.  To  consider  ^^  the  humour  of  making  one  man  desire  an. 
Qther  to  bear  it  in  his  mind  that  he  is  an  ass  ;"  as  if,  in  the  case 
'of  Dogberry,  a  person  who  had  once  heard  his  loquacious  mcUa^ 
fn'opSy  and  attributed  them  to  that  conceited  ignorance  from  which 
they  sprang,  could  ever  forget  that  he  was  an  ass.  DogberFy  now 
says,  '^  Though  *  I  am  a  wise  fellow,'  and  so  on^  and  that  you 
must  have  discovered  by  my  conversation,  yet  you  have  called  me 
an  ass :  there  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  that  could  warrant  such  an 
aspersion,  but,  in  point  of  fact,'  you  have  cast  it  upon  me.  When 
we  meet  again,  you'  may  wish  to  retract,  or  to  forget,  your  slan- 
der ;  and  forget  it  you  easily  may  ;  for  the  same  sensible  demean, 
our  which  I  have  evinced  to-night,  I  shall  preserve  then,  and  thus 
there  will  be  nothing  on  my  part  to  put  you  in  mind  that  I  am  an 
ass,  provided  you  do  not  wish  to  renew  the  imputation  r  but  I 
will  not  suffer  you  to  forget  it ;  I  myself  will  continually  remind 
you  of  it,  I  will  intreat'your  judge  to  ^remember  it  in  your  pu- 
nishment ;'  for  I  am  determined  that,  as  there  is  no  pretence  for 
calling  me  an  ass,  I  will  not  be  ^o  called  i  '  remember  that  1  am 
an  ass.' "  It  is  impossible  hefe  not  to  admire  the  admirable  skiH 
of  the  poet,  who  has.  thus  ambiguously  made  Dogberry  accuse 
himself  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  while  he  thinks  he  is  defending 
kiaidif  10  the  mind  of  his  interlocutors,  ^ni, that  by  desiring  the 

latter 


Wtn  to  rcmcinlipr  as  a  foul  asipen?Oft,  whaC  the  AinA^  will  Aerer 
forget  is  the  real  truth.  Bat  our  time  flies,  and  we  must  hasleti 
to  consider, 

111.  ^<  The  hmtiotir  of  the  idea  fhaf ,  thoV^  if  mtf  hot  appear 
as  a  matter  of  record,  the  man  is  not  the  les4  Ah  atfs.''     The  ideas 
of  ]>ogberr7  ^^^  ^^"^  *  ''  Though,  from  the  drcumtlaiice  of  my 
feIlow.con8table*8  luAlng  left  the  f  riaon^  with  the  book,  in  which 
tile  charge  against  jva  rs  confairted,  your  preseM  op]^r6brioas  as. 
persion  of  my  ch&racter  can  not  be  '  wlritten  doWii,'  yet  that  shall 
not-  save  you  from  the  added  punishment,  which  impends  ovor 
yonr  head  .09  account  of  the  aspersion;  and  though  it  is  not 
^t  present  <  tinder  white  and  black'  that  I  anl  an  a^,  it  Aalf 
/  not  bfe  forgotten  to  be  specified  when  tiMe  and  plaice  AalF 
tenre,*  and,  in  the  mean  timi?,  shall  be  wiltfcii  '  oit  the  tafil^ta 
of  our' rtembry,*  (Hamlet,  the  first  and  fifth).     I  will  d6  taj 
.  bt'St  to  reitrnmber  it  lAyself,  and  td  reniiml  yoo  of  it  hf  teL 
ling  you,  in  so  mapy  words,  that  I  am  an  ass,  ho^eref  my  con. 
duct  my  fiiil  to  recall  to  you  the  clrcamtftance.     To  prerenf  all 
accldetits,  thoaj^,  1  will  take  care  to  haTe  it  stHkSffi^  as  a  dh- 
flAct  charge  agahut  you  ^  when  time  and  place  slUll!  ierf^ ;'  but 
^0,'"  he  exclaims  as  he  quit!  the  prison,  ^^  O  that  I  had  been 
tsi^ii  doTcn  an  ass !'' 

Shkki^eare  doubtless  intended  by  using  the  pAirtise,  ^  though 
it  be  not  zcriffen  down^  remember,"  and  %o  otf,  to  allude  fo  the 
laws  of  England,  the  lex  non  scriptOj  or  unwritten  la#,  being 
there  of  equal  force  with  the  lex  tctiptOy  or  written  law ;  and  it 
Will  be  found  that  between  these  laws  and  the  cbafrgetf  si{gaitast 
Conrade  and  Bbrachio,  there  is  the  most  strikin]^  resemblance. 
The  chai^  atgahist  them,  for  ^'  calling  Don  Johii  a  villain,  after 
recehing  a  tftbiUand  ducats  to  accuse  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully^ 
lo.that  Cfandio  might  disgrace  her  before  the  whole  asslembly, 
tfnd  n6t  maity  her,''  had  been  taken  down  by  I>)gb(hty's  fellow. 
cdfistiM^y  and  HfdA  the  lex  scHpld :  the  charge  ag^lafnst  them,  for 
Ctfffing  Dbgberry  an  a^,  had  not  been  ''  written  down,"  and  con* 
sdtut^  tfl»  lex  non  fcripta^  which,  as  Sir  Williani  Blackstone 
telh  mr,  it^rfiofia  retineiai^  t^s  ''  remembered,"  and  not  written 
down  ^^  till  time,  and  place  should  serve,"  when  it  was  recorded 
by  the  d^dflnifs  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and  always  ^^  remembered 
ki  phnidiiBetat.'*  <<  l*hongh  it  be  not  wdtten  down,  forget  not 
thiit  I  Ml  atf  asi." 
-  tniprove  this  stibject, 

I.  Vfy  con!A())ftrtng  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  world, 
wliose  conversation  Continually  says,  ^^  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be 
not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass ;"  and  how 
much  more,  they-  would  shew  their  self-knowledge,  were  they 
now  and  tken  to  confess  this  in  lerms,^— not  bow  much  more 

u  they 
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they  ^miM  .^imthice  us  of  thetrtith  of  it !    I^oes  any  man  talk; 

to  me ,      .  •    .    .      .  . 

•*  like  a  Waiting  gentTewoman 

Of  gOQsand  drwDs  and  wounds,  (God  save  the  mark  t)y 
>  And  tell  me  that  tbf  sovereign'st  thing  oa  earth 

Is  paritfacAi  for  ah  fn^ard  brofse, 

And  thiit  H  is* great  pity,  so  It  is,    .  , 

<    That  VillalnoBs  saltpetre  shoald  be  drgg*d ' 

Out  of  the  bowels. ef  the  harmless  earthy 

tVhioh,many  a  good  taJl  fellow  iiad  destroyed 

So  cowardly  }  an(^,-  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

He'wotild  himself  haye  been- a  soldier,'' 

(First  of  King.Heni-y  the  Fourth,  the  first  and  third),  I  say  to 
myself,  poor  >f^l,  you  are  only  saying,  ^'  remember  that  I  am  aa 
ass."  ,  Does  .any  fop  agree  with  me,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the' 
weather  is  both  '^  indifferent  cold"  and  "  exceedingly  sultry," 
(Hamlet,  the  fifth  and  second),  >^^  though  it  be  not  written  down^ 
I  do  not  forget  that  he  is  an  ass." 

•  Ih  Le(  ;US  improve  this  subject  by  reflecting,  secondly,  how 
many  peofte  would  express  themselves  truly  by  adopting  the  stuU 
tification,  which,  another  has  put  upon  them,  as  a  preparatory 
step  tQ  its  refutation,  and  by  saying,  with  Dogberry,  "  I  am  an 
ass."  How  many  more  libelled  men  would  come  into  court  with 
truth  on:  their  side^  if  they  entered  it,  repeating  the  very  word» 
which  they  a,re  pleased  to  call  libellous  !  '^  I  am  a  knave ;  I  am  4 
liar ;  I  am  au  incendiary." 

III.  Dogberry  is  a  constable,,  or  petty  magistrate  ;  and  in  him 
Shakspeare  doubtless  meant  to. represent  the  character  of  that 
class  o(  me;i  in  general^  who  were  at  once  ignorant  and  con^ 
l:eited..  >0h,  tl^at  they  all  had  the  self-knowledge. to  confess  with 
D<^berry,  ^^  I  am  an  ass."  In  many,  nothing  has  b^n  seen  but 
the  lion's  skin  : .  ^^  robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all,"  (King  Lear| 
the  fourth  and  $i:[^th).  Dogberry  "  has  two  gowns  and  every  thing 
handsome  about  him."  Well  might  the  poet  make  Touchstone 
disclaim  the  appellation  of  ass,  till  he  was  rich  enough  to  sup. 
port  the  character  with  credit.:  ^'  call  me  not  fool,^'^  says  he,  ^'  till 
heav'n  hath  sent  me  fortune."  (As  you  like  it,  the  second  and 
seventh). 

To  conclude,  the  subject  ought  to  teach  us  diffidence.  Let  u» 
not,  by  talking  upon  topics  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  by 
talking  without  deliberation  upon  those  which,  we  do,  give  op. 
portunity  to  any  one  to  say  of  us,  "  you  are  an  ass  ;  though  it  bo 
not  written  down,  I  will  not  forget  it,'? .  The  subject  ought  ta 
to  teach  us  candour  and  self-knowledge.  Should  our  tongue^ 
thns  outstrip  our  judgments,  let.  us  confess  at  once  with  Dog- 
berry, ''  I  am  an  ass ;"  "  so  shall  our  anticipation ,  prevent  in 
lathers'  discovery,"  (Uamlet,  die  seiioad  and  second)  ;  and  let  us 

beg 
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ht^  that  it  may  be  ^^  remembered  in  our  punishment."  Thus  shall 
each  of  us,  like  Proteus,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  pf  Verona,  (the 
second  and  fourth,  towards  the  beginning)    .  .  • 

**  Maker  use  and  (kit  advantage  of  hit  6mj»%* 
His  >ean  imt  yoaog,  but  his  evperietice  old,        , 
His  head  unmellow'd,  bat  his  judgment  ripe, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman." 


Akt.  IV. — On' the  Pernicious  Effects  of  Methodism  in  our  Fo* 

reign  possessions. 

The  church  of  England,  and  alt  s(A)ef  Christians,  are  under 
obligations  .to  you,  for  having,  exposed  the  Folly  and  Danger  of 
Methodism,  in  the  series  of  Essays  which  you  first  printed  in  the 
Examiner,  But  as  your  remarks  are  confined  to  the  danger  re. 
suiting  from  the  increase  of  Methodism  at  home^  allow  me  to 
point  out  to  you,  the  extreme  hazards  to  which  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions are  exposed  by  the  attempts  of  the  Methodists  to  spread 
fanaticism  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

In  41  late  debate  in  the  fiouse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Whitbread  is 
stated  to  hare  said,  ^^  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  intolerance  which 
TBOuld^  in  Jiames  ottr  most  distant  colonies.^* 

When  the  recent  transactions  are  stated,  to  which  I  presume 
Mn  Whitbread  alluded,  your  readers  will  determine  whether  his 
appr^ensipns  are  well  or  ill  founded. 

A  number,  of  fanatics,  in  the  pay  of  a  Methodist  society  in 
England,  hare  resorted  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  order  to  con* 
Tett  to  Methodism,  or,^  they  call  it,  to  pure  and  genuine  ChriSm 
^umijfy,  ihe^Mulattoes  and  the  unfortunate  Negroes. 

Tlie  le^sUtiye  assembly,  informed  of  the  mischief  caused  by 
these  enthusiasts,  parsed  a  Uw,  restricting  them  from  publicly 
preapliiog  and  praying  in  certain  x  places  and  at  certain  hours^ 
The  'j^ieamble  to  the  Bill  expresses  the  wish  of  the  assembly  for 
the  disseiwiation  of  Christianity,  but  contains  also  a  description 
of  th^  penom  who  were  endeaTOuring  to  spread  Methodism.  It 
add9,  that  the  eftcts  of  their  preaching  were  to  throw  some  of 
thdr  auditors  into  conyulsion^,  others  intp  fits,  and  in  some,  to 
cause  mental  ileirangement ; — all  these  eflfects,  we  know,  have  been 
produced  by  the  prayers  and  sermons  of  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
Methodise  in  ]Sngland. 

It  cannot  surely  be  supposed  that  a  legislative  assembly  would 

n  2  introduce 
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fritro Jufce  such  dt»i&H!diii  info  the  preatnbfe  of  a  public  act,  if  Ae 
truth  of  tiifein  was  Aot  a  ibattet  of  Aotoriety,  nor  can  wo  b^lieVe 
that  the  Duke  of  Manchester  woiiM'  hate  given  his  s^siuction  to  a 
law,  which  was  tb  hehte  imtti€dlfkfi6  efR^ct,  had  Kie.  not  been  con^ 
vinced  of  the  truth  bf  the  frfcts  coAtaJAed  fa  thfe  preamble  to  the 
act. 

The  clamour  raised  by  the  Methodists  in  Kngland,  when  they 
heard  of  this  law,  was  unboun^d.  The  Bill  came  under,  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  advised 
his  Majesty  to  disallow  it,  and  on  its  being  returned  to  Jamaica, 
the  tub  preachers  resumed  thferr  operations.  But  the  legislative 
assembly,  still  forcibly  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  isjand  required  them  to  silence  thes6  th&X^ 
tacked  a  clause  to  a  Regulation  Bill,  which  prohibited  all  persons, 
tlie  clergif  excepted^  from  attempting  to  convert  the  black  inha* 
bitants.  This  clause  repeived  the  sanction  of  the  £>uke  of  Man^ 
Chester,  and  the  Methodists  were  again  silenced.  , 

'f he  Privy  Council  advised  his  Majesty  to  reject  tliis  -ttm  alifid, 
and  to  command  his  West  Indian  Governors^  on  no  preUnce  zctutU 
every  to  consent  to  any.  law  concerning  religioiVy  unless  \i  con- 
tained a  clause  to  suspend  its  execution  until  the  King' j  pleasilre 
was  signified  upon  it. 

Here,  Sir,  we  have,  indeed,  a  strong  prqbf  of  the  influ'^ii'de  <jf 
the  Methodists  with  .Government.  These  fanatical  tub  preich^ri^ 
in  Jamaica,  may  keep  the  whole,  colony  in  a  Jtam0  (ot  fitree. 
months,  since  the  local  government  has.no  power  to  restrain  iMm 
fconcerning  religion.  On  hearing  of  this  regulation,  the  le'gfslaw 
tive  assembly  determined  to  stop  the  supplies.  The  GoveWaqr  dis- 
solved them,  and  a  new  assembly  was  to  lie  elected.  Th6  Briifish 
inhabitants  warmly  supported  tlieir  old  r^resentative's,  atid  Aii^, 
Sir,  was  the  disturbed  state  of  Jamaica^  wh^n  the  Ikieii  d^ike^ 
left  that  island.  .'     '       -    ' 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Hook>  thai  Mr.  larp^nt  loolfs  xspikk  Bfe^- 
thodists  as  very  harmless  people^  that  there  is  no  diffi^refrce  be* 
tween  these  tub  preachers  and  our  cfergy,  and  that  Crovernmeni 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  Methodists  ridiculed. 

I  fear  Mr.  ^rpent  speaks  as  to  the  sentiments  of  G&t&MmeHt^ 
from  good  authority,  for  the  unhappy  dispute  with  thie  te^atire 
assembly  has  no  connection  with  the  religion  established  %'i^.  ' 

You  may  probably  recollect  the  cele'brated  Ktagdbn  coiltroL 
Tersy.  A  very  respectable  old  clergyman  was  dismissed  froih  his 
curacy,  by  an  order  from  a  l^te  bishop  of  Exeter,  for  havrhg  pW. 
turned  to  censure  the  conduct  of  a  Methodist  shoemaker,  tHrb 
was  the  master  of  one  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  Sunday  schoofl^. 
The  western  counties  were  kept  in  a  Jlame  for  six  months.  All 
the  Methodists  in  the  kingdom  took  the  part  of  the  shoemaker^ 

but 
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:but  in  the  end  they  were  defeated^  for  the  bishop  became  fully 
«eu9ib]c  of  bis  error,  aiid  restored  Mr.  Bere,  the  clergyman,  to 
bis  cure. 

The  ccmductors  of  the  ChristioH  Olfs^rver  have  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  most  intemperate  and . 
inflammatory  language.  On  true  Methodistical  principles,  they 
assign  ths  motives  by  which  the  Members  were  actuated,  re* 
senlmeut^  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  shive  Ua^e.  TheyaM 
accused  of  t;^ann^  of  persccuiion^  and  .their  proceedings  are 
called- vidLei^  and  $hameful.  The  conductors  say  thai;  the  residtnt; 
clcrgy  cannot  extend  their  cares  beyond  the  white  inha^tants  of. 
Jamaica,  and  that,  consequently,  nine-tenths  of  the  (;ommunity 
must  be  left  destitute  of  all  instruction  of  religious  worship*  Aja 
admirable  reason  to  assign,  most  undoubtedly,  in  support  of  a 
proposition  to  the  legislatiTe  assembly,  and  to  parliament,  for. 
doubling  or  trebling  the  number  of  the  clergy 'now  rcgident  in  #a. 
maica.  But  how  jdoes  it  apply  to  the  objections  urged  against 
Jumper  and  ])|Iethodists,  who  arc  laymen  ?  The  CbrUHan  Observer 
has  not  Tentured  to  assert  that  the  facts  stated  In  the  prea^nble  of 
the  ^at  are  .false.  If  he  can  prove  they  were  fal^,  he  will  indeed 
repder  the  legislative  assembly  thoroughly  contemptible,--»bttt  that 
^ifacin  are  true,  every  candid  man  must  believe  until  the  reverso 
is  proved.  First,  because  the  members  of  the  legislative  a$seip«» 
Jbly  fti^  gentlemen ;  next,  because  none  but  fools  would  hazard 
such  a##extipns  if  they  were  .not  true,  and  where  it  was  so  easy 
to  detect  the  impolsition :  thirdly,  because  the  Puke  of  Manches. 
;  ter  n^PHld  not,  I  am  suiie,  approve  a  bill  fonnded  on  false  grounds : 
9nd  lajitly,  because  we  all  know  that  similar  effects  have  bena 
prodnc^d  by  the  enthusiastic  rantings  of  tub  preachers  in  England; 

Ther  conductors  of  the  Christian  Observer  call  tbemnelves  memrt 
bars  p/  the  UstabliAed  Chun^.  Mr.  Bomaine,  Mr.  Cado^an, 
M^  I^wton,  Mf.  Whitfield,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  were  members  of 
it  al^^T— ^  ^ire  Doctors  Qaweis,  Hawker,  and  Dtraper  ;-rr-so  | 
believe  13  Mr.  Rowland  Hill, — but  of  the  nezo  ^ckoal  in  the  chunA^ 
•r4n  other -woiyls,  CaLvinistic  Methodists^ — and  .c^  thiii  new  4Kchool 
aoethe  conductors  of  the  Christian  Observe^. 
.  Another  inondily  publication,  the  AntjUiqa^m  Review^  i$ 
fCfHiduct^d  by  members  of  the  old  sckooly  a^id  they  are  suppose^ 
V>  ypeak  the  aeptiments  <^  ^nr  prelates,  and  of  aiiceat  majoritj 

f  the  ckrgy  iMui  bMty«    The  ArUirJaoobin  Review  oarly  pre^ 

^ted  the  mischiefs  which  would  be  produced  by  Sectarian  Mi^ 

Salary  Sh^i^es,  and  the  Christian  Observer  huswsrj  wannly  de. 

^^#4  the  proceedii\gs  of  tbe^e  societies. 
Vone./af  the  last  numbers  of  the  Antir  Jacobin  Review,  there 

18  a^iHuspagp  which  applies  with  the  sajne  degree  of  force  to  Ja« 

^■*^W  J^ .  the  l&ust  Indips  :-r" 

v.iV  p9  "Admitting 
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^^  Adttilttihg  ft  to  Ijie  Impossible  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the 
EflUBt^  witliolit  Ithe  kid  of  sectarian' missionaries,  still  we  cooteml 
that  it  is  not  justifiable  in  any  members  of  the  church  of  England  tti 
resort  to  such  agency,  even  for  ihidh  a  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
desirable  to  sprted  the  light  of  Christianity  over  the  facfe  of  the 
habitable  globe.  But' unless  the  doctrine  is  admitted,  thai  the  end. 
justifiis  the  means^  we  are  not  authorised  to  employ  snch  agency, 
evenfor  such  an  object,^^  That  these  sound  and  rational  ophiions 
^re  the'Oi^inions  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great 
l>o«dyof  the  dergy,  is  certain,  because- they  hare  neither  afforded 
countenance  nor  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  Sectarian  Missionary 
Societies^  coiisc^qaently  thetf  must  approre  of  the  law  passed  by 
the  legldtftive  assembly  of  Jamaica  concerning  sectaries. 
-  The  committee  of  the  Privj'  Council,  however,  were  more  fa* 
Tourably  disposed  towlards^M ethodists. 

'  Permit  me  now.  Sir,  shortly  to  state  to  you  the  proceedings  of 
the  Methodists,  as  applied  io  British  India.-^From  that  empire 
they  are  excluded  bif  a  positive  law^  which  applies  equally  to  the- 
peer  and  the  peasant,  to  the  prelate  and  to  the  tub  preacher. 

The  law  declares,  that  no  British  subject  shall  proceed  to  In- 
dia, unless  he  has  a  license  from  the  company  to  go  there.  ^  In 
breach  of  this  law,  two  sectarian  societies  haye  sent  a  number  of 
English  missionaries  to  India,  in  foreign  ships,  conceiTtng,  I  sup« 
pose,  in  opposition  to  the  sound  ophiionof  the  Anti^JacobinRem 
viext^  that  the  end  does  justify  the  means,  where  the  object- is  to 
propagate  Methodism. 

The  two  sectarian  societies  who  have  sent  missionaries  to  India, 
are  composed  of  CaWinists.  They  are  supported  by  contributions 
from  some  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  from  Methodists,  and  other 
Calvinistic  dissenters. ; 

Among  the  directors  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  are 
Doctors  Hawker,  Haweis,-and  Draper,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Ifill. 
The  second  society  is  called  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and 
its  Manager^  are  also  rigid  Calvinists.  The. members  of  botJi  so* 
cieties  profess  the  doctrine  of  Calvin^  that  the  election  or  the 
condemnation  of  all- men  that  have  lived,  are  now  living,  or  that 
will  live  upon  this  globe  in  future,  was. determined  by  the  Al. 
inighty  before  the  creation  of  t^  world.  Nothing,  therefore,  can 
1)e  more  absurd,"  as  you  justly  observe,  than  for  men  holding 
ihls  Calvinistit  doctrine,  to  send  missionaries  among  the  heathen 
nations. 

-  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  missions  to  British  F 
dia.  The  total  failure  of  success  through  the  agency  of  these  ^«' 
gott^d  Calvinists,  has  been  clearly  proved.  The  danger  to  w^^ 
•^Uf*  oriental  empire  jnust  be  exposed^  if  this  mi^sioliary  mar  ^^ 
not  suppressed,  or  the  work  transferred  to  agents  responw**  *^ 
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{Virliiuiieiit  for  their  conduct,  has  been  fully  pointed  out.  But 
hitherto,  neither  the  legislature  nor  goremment  ha^e  considered 
lUs  momentous  subject. 

The  sectarian  societies  and  the  defenders  of  missions,  with  only 
one  c^xception,  have  endeayoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  ar* 
gument,  by  the  old  and  hacknied  assertion,  that  all  who  oppose 
the'  efforts  used  by  Grod's  people  to  convert  the  heathen  nations 
to  pure  and  genuine  Christianity,  are  pupils  of  Voltaire's  school^ 
and  infidels. 

But  the  defenee  of  sectarian  missions  has  been  made  upon 
grounds  entirely  new.  In  a  publication  called  the  Quarterly  Re* 
view.  The  ingenious  writer  admits,  that  in  various  instances  the 
sectarian  missionaries  have  been  very  intemperate  and  very  im* 
prudent.  He  admits  that  the  religion  which  they  teach  is  iMt  the 
religion  of  ourfaihere^  and  that  what  they  have  altered  they  have 
made  norse.  But  he  adds,  which  no  one  has  ever  denied,  that 
tiiey  are  pious,  diligent,  and  welUmeaning  men.  He  compli* 
ments  the  church  for  the  learning  of  its  members,  but  he  feare 
that  the  sea/' necessary  for  the  work  of  conversion,  is  only  to  be 
met  with  among  Methodists.  He  censures  the  churchy  therefore^ 
for  not  encouraging  these  men,  who  may  be  of  use  as  an  advanced 
guard  to  the  church  militant :  in  other  words,  that  these  men  may 
make  a  few  P^ans  rigid  Calvinists  in  the  first  instance,  that  th^ 
church  may  in  the  second  make  them  members  of  her  own  bbdy. 

It  is  in  reply  to  this  strange  reasoning,  that  the  Anti^acdbin 
Revien  published  ah  excellent  critique,  a  passage  from  which  | 
have  inserted  above. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  dan|[er  of  Methodism  at 
home ;  but  various  means  have  been  taken,  and  with  success  too 
I  hope,  to  arrest  its  progress.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
ieamed  of  our  divines,  have  exposed  the  unscriptural  doctrines  of 
the  evangelical-  diergy,  who  are  the  great  patrons  of  Methodists. 
Even  the  Christian  Observer  does  in  some  degree  concur  in  opi« 
nion  with  the  Barrister,  as  to  the  Methbdistical  publications  of 
Dr.  Hawker.  Though  Mr.  Larpeiit  would  not  permit  Mr.  Hook 
to  bring  a  field  preacher  on  the  stage,  the  Hypocrite  of  Bicker, 
staff  still  continues  to  be  acted. 

But  if  Methodists  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Torrid  Zone  at  their 
pleasure,  under  no  other  controul  than  that  of  societies  in  Eng- 
land, it  wduld  be  an  act  of  humanity  at  once  to  abandon  all  our 
foreign  possessions. 

When  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  they  commenced  their  labours  by  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa,  and  to  the  islands  in  the  Soiirh  Seas.  If  in 
these  regions  tltey  did  no  good,  they  could  not  injure  the  public, 
4nd  piey  expended  their  own  money.     But  their  operations  have 
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tei^4l4f  ^  Ui^  yi90l«- .  Avf  iHg  jthe  «bort  peace  =wkh  France,  tiif9|r 
sent  a  committee  into  that  kingdom,  to  inquire  pUo  the  ^f^e  <{f 
refigion,  a «fd|)vB9i«  tfifit  I  iU|i]k  o^dd  onlf  h^^  €^$ed  into  ^the 
bDa4i  oif  ^  mctn  irho  ani^  ^recyl^9i«  <»f  tbat  j«ociei)r.  ^lie  1^ 
liMMs  Aii7«e  ^^^{iheyf  ^  Hib^mm  Soci^^  iJbso,  the  c^bject  ff 
pfMch  #^  t(i9  necliUin  ^»cwr  i^hm  f»ii9^i^  ^  IreluK)  &fMn  th^  .^Temt^  * 
pf  ^«)|^^P7«  T]hry  J^B(t  ft  piifion^rir  i;f»  ^otrllft  jfmfirka  ^  ikdcn^  ;m( 
they  heard  of  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  withpat  any  ooipmu 

bQw  Uif  ^  f^igottei  Sf^amiTis  of  A^Hq^  i^igU  renuit  tb»  M* 
t^pt  Ii9  tntrodii<;e  M^hodispi  ^M^opg  thi^.    Tb^y  h^re  sent  4  ' 
|]^iv4>^  of  inissHNi^uriAf;  to  4^i^lAod  of  Cl^liNi^  Mid  to  BrUlih  hu 
#^  ^  yiQi^tmai  of  the  law  of  ii^  U^d. 

Xo  ^  dm^  9(  sLYml^tim  of  die  Hw^  Afi  Itffithodiiit  yi% 
fl^^^ary  Spdetj^  bas  mp^da  so  jeply.  The  fact  ^omt4  ^^^  ^  deAiedf 
jBjiMt  the  >i^minittoe  ^  ftl^e  B9{>dst  Society  .«9f».  in'fEUCCuaoifor  l#f 
frt^tion,  >^  thf^  ttMsy  ^o^  Qot  iitij^ase  if;  ^fi6  ibe  int^lon  ^ 
Ae.l^gi^UAe  t<9  iftVie^t  the  company  with  a^iiborky  /p  ^xdi$de  ifif 
CkfjUim  r^is^wfrem  In^.^^.  Could  ji^yt  oaaomvB  it  po«s»(i(^ 
for  %^  in«»  ^  «c^  ^p  iifiQh  |t  d^enoe  to  isiu^  ^  charge! !  Wb^ 
CP«il4  mpP^^  ^  l^MatfiQe  capshle  of  fi|u:h  w  i^^^eoUon'?  /^ 
#hfit  it  di4  w^tffirt  to  ^ydud^  frivm  India  all  the  siibjects  of  tb^ 
eiDpm,  W^fmiH  ^  Chrisfym  reUgipn^^  w  wrfl  jws  tafidel^,  -iif 
K^cb  4b!e)[e  fjre  wifiig  m,  wbifih  I  di9  aoi  belike  ^ler^  syre^  is  be. 
yond.  i^U  ^4Vibt,  inie«s  t^i^  ««bje(0t9  «bt^uA«d  ^  )i4^en«e  froi|i  ^ 
Company  to  proceed  to  India. 

T'b'eDeii;!^  vi^n.of  camm^n  huiiiaiiity  vbo  4o«0  not  wish  for 
;the  tot^  fibcdi^n  of  ^yery  in  the  West  Io4Mi>  f^H"  ^^  ciYilii9J»« 
ii«a,  9ad  iJhe  coavisrsion,  ^f  luib^ttoeiB  and  ncgcc^.  From  to)et- 
<M>iy  g<¥>d  infoipiilion,  {  b^ve  r^^mmi  to  belieni,  that  the  propcich 
tors  .of  {{ind^d  esjt«^  would  be  m<^  bap{^  to  gr«pt  fre^om  t^ 
tbmr  s)av€)iB^  ji^re  ibe^re  bop«ts  tfiat  4tbey  w<»iiid  «r<»rb  for  tb^  WJ|g<» 
)wbifcb  we  give  to  d«iy  lab<^rers  i^  Es^l^.  I^t  Ae  diJBerfmq^ 
b^twfBen  the  Privy  CoqDcll  ^nd  tb«  legi«latiTe  ^).p6fmbly,  d9^>  iw|t 
jrelate  ^o  a  trf^e  tW  happily  is  aboUshed,  nor  to  the  em%;mv^ 
ition  of  the  negroes  in  the  island,  nor  to  the  moda  in  whicb  tb^^ 
4inbappy  mefi  jMPe  treated  by  tb<4r  laastens ;  H  reUtes  to  a  ^  of 
hig^tt^  ig»Qrp,nt. laymen, — ^not  <^rgyin«fi,— not  memb^s  of  Wf 
xburcb)  WmI  of  ivbp«e  tatempenube  ^nd  d^geroUs  proo^dMOii^^ 
those  only  who  reside  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  can  form  d^^^W^ 
judgment.  Had  ^  bill  for  restraining  sudi  men  come'  b^<pre  the 
Privy  Cpiucil  in  the  day*  of  Sir  Robert  Walpo/e,  Mr.  P^lb^Mn? 
or  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  deqlu^n 
would  have  been  upon  it.  The  black  population  in  Jamaica,  in 
proportion  to  the  white,  is,  I  believe,  as  nine  to  one;  it  appears 
i     '  ■  •    '  '       "    necessar}', 
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aecossaiy^  ibcreCorc,  Uiat  a  strong  pow^r  should  be  lodged  in  ^f 
lands  of  the  legislative  body,  the  Council,  and  the  GoTcrnor*  . 
fiut  for  threfe  months,  at  the  leajit,  the  tub  preachers  are  now  free 
jVom  the  cOQti*oiil  of  the  legislative  or  the  executive  body  in  th^ 
i^land^  in  all  points  concerning  MeihodUm.  This  appt^ars  to  me 
jfco  be  an  impolitic  regulation,  pecauAe  it  may  possibly  eodong/er 
ijlie  public  safety. 

Bnjt.  in  British  India  tUe  disproportion  between  the  Ii4iropeaii 
and  the'  native  population  is  iniuiltely  greater  than  in  the  Wesjt 
Indies.  We  have  thirty  thousand  subjects  of  our  empire,  includp^ 
mg  the  army;  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  native 
troops,  and  stxti/  millions  of  natives^  subject  to  our  dominion,  in 
^  cfDpire  as  extensive  as  Europe.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  defenders 
of  misidoQs  admit  that  this  immense  population  consists  of  men 
singularly  bigotted  to  their  religions,  though  they  deny  that  th^ 
prejudices  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  are  invincible,  because  in 
fourteen  jyears  a  hundred  persons,  from  among  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  have  been  baptized  in  Bengal,  .and  iu>t  fi  fourth  of  thajt 
number  on  the  Coast,  by  sectarian  missionaries. 

Must  it  not  occur  to  every  rational  man,  that  if  it  should  he 
thought  prudent  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  this  immense  popuu 
lation  to  Christianity,  the  attempt  can  only  be  m^d^  ^3/  ^^^  ^tV 
/ton,  through  its  representatives  in  Parliament  ?  This  is  the  ppi^ 
jnion  of  every  member  of  the  church,  who  is  ;iot  an  eyangeycal 
clergyman. 

But  to  ]et  loose  a  number  of  bigotted  fanatics  on  the  contin^ 
of  India,  sent  there  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  subj(c.t  to  jiq 
controul  in  England,  but  that  of  Dr.  Uaweis,  Dr.  Uaw^er,  ^d  the 
directors  6f  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  Societies^  is  so  lutyf  a  cir»> 
cumstftfiee  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  we  can  only  wood«|r  at 
the  apathy  of  Government.  If  the  Methodists  are  not  to  be  j> 
dicnled,  at  ieast  let  them  be  restrained  from  violating  the  law. 

The'  argument  of  the  Methodists  is  this,  and  I  trust  they  wi)! 
jMlmit  tl^  J  state  it  fairly : — 

It  was  the  command  of  our  Saviour  to  his  dijspiples,  to  prfach 
Pffi  .gosi>el  to  all  the  world.  Our  Lord  also  jsaid,  and  lo,  I  am 
wUk  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  thcri^by  -ck^rly  imply. 
mgp  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  in  all  succei'ding  a^^es,  to 
^jMreacJi  the  gospel  to  unbelieving  nations. 

In  obedience  to  this  Divine  command,  the  Methodists  have 
fprmed  societies  in  England,  and  have  sent  misi^ipnariiKS'to  did'er. 
esd  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  tlu^t 
they  are  subjects  to  a  Christian  state ; — that  bur  Savipur  has  told 
us,  '^  to  render  tmto  Caesar  the  things  that  «i^reC.ft!^ar^s.^'  The  Me- 
thodists, though  gosjpel  preacherSj  generaii;  i^il^te  upon  the  J^/i. 
iksy  as  jOu  justly  observe;  yet  St.  Paul,  a^iiiu  f^id  ag^Q;  enjoiqs 
'  •  '        ■  Christians 
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Christians  to  be  obedient  to  t^eir  rolefs^  and  to' Aps^  who  are  set 
In  anthority  over  them. 

Are,  therefore,' the  learned  Doctors  Haweis  and  Hawker,  th^ 
other  directors  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  Mr,  Filler  a^^d  the 
inianagers  of  the  Baptist  Society,  jnstiiied  as  Christians  in  Tiolat- 
Ing  thie  law,  because  our  Sayiour  directed  his  diisciples  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  the  Mjorld  ?  But  Mr.  Fuller  says,  "  If  Cbrlstianik 
ity  be  true,  it  Is  of  such  impbtt^i^cie,  that  no  poUticdl'  tqnsidera^ 
Hons  are  sufficient  to  weigh  agj^inst  it,  lior  ought  they/or  n  tito. 
fneHtto  be  placed  in*  competition  with  it ;  and  if  it  be  Of  God,  io 
oppose^  is  the  same  thing  as  to  tell  out*  M^ker,  that. we  will  not 
liave  him  to  reign  bveir  us." 

Does  this  logical  reasoner  mean,  that  no  political  considerations 
'ought yor  a  mdment  to  prevent  a' Christian  government  from  at- 
leinpting  to  christianize  the  heathen  world  ?  '  If  this  is  his  mean, 
ing.  Government  has  indeed  much  to  answer  for.  Does  he  mean 
that  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  oi-  any  number  of  indivi. 
duals  formed  Into  soci^ies,  are  privileged  to  act  as  they  pteascy 
when  their  $ole  object  is  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  Ea^t  or 
West  Indieb?"  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  are  opposed^  it 
is  tanta^mount  to  a 'declaration  that  we  will  liot  have  our  Msiker 
to  reign  over  .u6  ?  If  this  is  Christian  doctrine,  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  civil  government^ 

But  the  chnrch  of 'Ehgland  disclaims  the  doctrine.  Many  very 
able  persons  have  written  .upon  the.  subject  of  propagating  the  gos« 
pel  in' the  Pagan  world*;*  they  all'  co'hcur  in  opinion,  that  the  le^ 
'gislatute  alone  is  competent  lo'  determine,  when,  and  how,  the 
nation  is' to  dttdmpt  to  extend  Cnrjsdani ty  amoiig  the  nations  sub. 
ject  to  its  power. 

But  for  obscure  individuals,  led^try  Doctors  Hawker  and  Ilaweis, 
and  sectarian  nianagers,  to  erect  a.ii' imperium  in  iniperio^  to  torn 
mit  unauthorised  acts  in  some'  itiistaiices,  and  illegal  ones  in  others, 
is  to  set  human  laws  and' regulatfohs  at  defiance. 

The  Anii'Jacobin  Review  contains  the  following  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  coiiduct  of  the  sectarian  societies  :-^— 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the 
religious  establishment  of  a  country,  whatever  it  may  be.  When 
the  ancient  sentiments  and  habits  of  a  people,  in  reg^d  to  reli. 
gion,  are  disturbed  and  unsettled,'  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
con)tequences  may  ensue.*^ 

These  sectarian  societies  are  said,  by  their  advocate,  the  ChriSm 
tian  Observer  J  to  have  done  no  more  than  has  been  done,  for  a 
century  past,  by  a  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreigi^ 
Parts,  and  by  the  Society  for  prompting  Christian  Knowledge. 

This  is  an-  assertion  notoriously  unfounded.     Those  respectable 

societies  act  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislatwe  ^  nor  have 

'  they 
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flipy  Violated  Ithe  law  in  a'  single  instance.  The  first  society  Main«' 
tains  vC  number  of  respectable  ipisslbnarles  in  'North'  Ameilcay— « 
the  second,  has  given  peciiniiary'  assistance  to  a  mission  esta. 
i^lished  above  a  century'  ago  in  India,  b^  the  CroKu  of  Denmark^ 
and  the  missionaries  employed  are  clergymen  of  the-  Lutheran 
churchy  Danes,  Swedes,  or  Germans. 

B^t  vatdeT vfhzt  public authoritif  do  these  sectarian  societies  act? 
When  they  confined  their*  exertion^  to  the  wilds  in  Africa,  or  to 
the  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  4io  one  took  much  notice  of  their 
proceedings.  They  sent  out  taylors,  and  coblers,  and  footmen^ 
kc,  &c.  as  missionaries. .  . 

Now  the  case  is  materially  changed  .-—thoy  have  extended 
their  efforts  to  countries  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  future 
proceedings  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature. 

The  act  of  toleration  does  ikot  authorize  them  to  violate  the 
law. 

The  similarity  between  the  Catholics  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
Methodists  of*  the  nineteenth  century,  is  wonderfully  striking. 
But  the  rage  for  proselytism  among  the  Catholics  has  evaporiated* 
The  Methodists  are  not  less  anxious  f6r  the  converisioa  of  the 
heathen  wOrld,  than  for  converting  Christians  of  every  church  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin. , 

To  conclude,  I  c09cur  heartily  with  you.'  as  to  the  Danger  and 
Folly  of  Methodism  at*home ;  but  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted  to  spread  Methodism  in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the 
empire^  are  infitiit^Iy  more  dangerous. 

A  Member  of  the  Established  Church* 

Februaty  23,  1810. 
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Art.  v.— TAc  Laxa  StudenU 


M«.  RbflsctOr, 
I  enclose-  yon  A  ^eriei  of  Letters  from  a  Student  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  London,<to  a^Friend  in  th^  coiihtty,  in  whic;h  you  inaj^ 
find  some  matter  for  rejlectien^  that  will  not  disgrace  your  pages^ 
in  the  absence  of  WOrthtermatter.  As  you  "will  probably  insert 
only  the  first  Letter,  containing  a  brief  acooiuit  of  the  Inns  of 
Coujiand  Cfaanoery  in  general,  and  oft  the  Inner- Temple  in  par. 
ticuiar.  ^a  your  first  Reflector^,  you  had  better  acquaint  your 
readers  that  most  of  the  rest  of  the  series  attempt  foulo  majora 

cancre 
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aiuerfy  and  to  gire  or  lo  xecdf,  ,^o  the  reader  aome  Idea  of  opi* 

** Cpufts  of  LaVj  and  of  our  present  Bar.-r— I  9^^  Siij   •    / 

.  ypur  obet^€»t  ScrVapij 


Mt  Di^ai^ 


i»^er  iVwp?(?,  ^^ci  27,  181*0.' 


I  ^m  at  la3t  sealed  in  (^hambf^rs  in  t))is  Inn  of  CJourt^  of  w^icli 
you  know  I  am  entered  as  a  member  ;  and  J,t»^ve  pow  no  ^ctts^ 

for  delaying  the  performance  of  xay  pij^n^ise,  tor  give  you-jwirao . 
Recount  of  the  study  apd  pr^ctif^'of  ^j;Hfi;h  muniqipal  c^:,  coi^* 
mbn  law.  .  !         ; 

T^e  coroippn  law  SQcicUes  of  l^^dW  9^?  ^  y®^  ^^^  ,l^*rn 
from  Blackstone*,  as  old  as  "  the  fixing  of  the  court  of  cotni^on 
plea«9  the  gr^nd  tribunal  for  dijtputes  of  property,  to.  be  held  in 
one  certain  spat,"-,(W^tmin8ter)  by  Jdugna  Oicfrta,  Till  this 
tin^ej  the  law  had  been  principally  practiifed  by  ecclesiasUcg,  who, 

.  being  papists^  ftttaphed  thepiselyu  to  the  civil  law  of  jEloifie^  in  • 
preference  to  ^he  municipal  J»v  of  Enjfland  j  but  the  former  being  ^ 
universally  discountenanced  by  the  acts  of  parliament  of  the  time^ 
which  wer^  always  framed  uppp  the  principles  pf  the  latter^  the 
clergy  withdrew  themselves  gradually  frotp  the' temporal  courts  ,of 
law,^  till,  early  in  the  reign  of* Jlenry  JIU.,  tliey  were  a^ohitely 
forbidden  to  appear  as  advocates  in /(^t^o  secularly  ^  and  as  lately 
as  in  last  1805,  a  candidate  for  ^^missiou  as  an. advocate  in  the 
spiritual  courts  was  rejected,  upon  the  principle  that  he  had  qnce 
been  in  deacon's  orders,  and  that  his  admission  was  therefore  for. 
bidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church.  %  I  do  not  find  any  case  in 
/the  books,  where  one  who  had  been  in  holy  orders  wap  refused  on 
that  account  to  be  called  to  the  btfr'by  the  common  law  society  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  but  if  such  a  one  were  to  be  so  refused^  and  • 
were  to  appeal  against  that  refusal  to  the' twelve  judges,  which  is 
the  course  of  practice^  §  they  woi^d  doubtless  decide,  that,  if  he 
would  be  rejected  in  a  spiritual  cburt  oh  accoiuut  of  \i\$  h&Ying 
once  been  in  holy  orders,  h  fortiori  he  ought  to  be  in  a  temporal 
one.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was,  on  this  account^  ^  t^e  outfi^t,  re. 
fv^%^  ^pUnission  as  a  i^em})^  ^f  th^  sgniety.  ftf.  Ximuln^^  Jaa  )  ^nd 
^doj^btless  a  qlergym^n  ^pv^d  ^\m9^^  f^yi.M^.^^iw.g^  to  the 


^•^^^ 


<KCoin.  Vof.i;  pJ  22.— f  Black,  Com.  Vol.  I.  p.  \%  20, 
+  And  iht  Gtfurt  of  King's  Befich  refused  biro  a  role  to'shfw  cause  why  a 
.m^//flKU9  «fcoi|Iil  not  JHtoe  t6  tbe  Arcbbithop  of  Ctinterlwiry  to  issiifeliis/zi^ 
^r  \\ie  xi4^(^n«,  i|pQ(|  t^  primi pie.  that  tke.  caudidate  had  oo  legal  rigli^ 
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bar  shut  aigalnst  film.  An  inAtanoe  of  a  lajrinan  being  denied  ad. 
/nission  into  one  of  the  Intrs  of  Court  is  rare :  Murphy  was,  I  be^ 
Here,  rejected  by  one  of  them,  upon  the  ground  that  h^  had  otitic 
trodden  the  sta^i^e  as  an  actor,  before  he' gained  admls^on  at  Lf». 
coin's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  afterwards^a  piaster  of  Che  bench,  oi 
hi>ncher ;  and,  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  having  lately  enacfetf 
a  bye-law  that  ^^  no  person  who  had  written  for  hire  in  newspaper^ 
should  hfi  snfmltted  to  perform  exercises  to  entitle  hhn  to  be  called 
to  thelbar,^  aii  individual  of  this  description  has  frightened  tfa^ 
Society  into  a  repeal  of  the  U'w,  by  a  i)etition  to  ■  the  House,  of 
Commons,  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  so  much  debat^j' 
if  that  cai^  be  called  debute^  where  all  the  speakers  were  of  oM 
dpinioli,  that  the  law  was.  illiberal,  oppressive, .  and  uiHjust. 

When  the  court  of  .Common  Pleas  .was  iijied  at  Weslnilftt«*r, 

the  lawyers  pitched  their  tents,  in  what  were  then  fidds,  between 

that  city  and  -the  city  of  Ix>iidon,  the  camp,  cotisisting  then  of 

four  Inns  6f  Couf^,  as  there  are  now,  and  as  they  ar^  iiow  called, 

the  Inner  Tciftple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  Glray^i 

Inn ;  a!nd  of  bii  Inns  of  <')ianc«ry,  of  which  only  Cliflbrd's  Inn 

*  rt^mains-to  the^  jiresent  day,  hut  of  which  we  have  now  seven  others, 

Called  CFertent's   Inn,  -  Lyon's  Inn,    New  Ihn,   Fnmival's  Inn^ 

Thavie's  Inil,.  ^apK?  Inn^  and  Bernard^  Inn.     Th^  origin  Of  tho 

appellations,  J/fn  of  Court  and  It^n  of  Chandery^  has  not  bden  sa« 

■  tisfactorily  etplaineil ;  but  the  superiority  Of  th*  fcfnner  to  thft 

latter  has  been  always  acknowledged,  the  Inns  of  Court  bcfhfig,  ih 

former  tliAed,  principally  inhabited  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 

of  fortune,  who  eta tered. them  as  they  now  do  the  Univensities  6T 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  behig  now  the  onl^ 

societies  which  can  confer  degrees.     The  Inns  of  Chancery  are  ifi4 

deed  itafre  scions  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  ftrst  three  in  the  list 

which  has  beeti  given  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Inner  Tem{>le,'tK^ 

fourth  io  the  Middle  Temple,  the  next-  tvTo  to  lAltciAtfii  Inn,  and 

the  fast  t#o  to  Gray's  Inn.     The  common  law  societlH  of  LoA. 

doii  MoTt  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  anr  ^'  tmiVimity,'*  as 

IStowe  calls  them,  in  his  time,  than  they  do  hi  OUi^'d.     The  stu^. 

tfents  of  Inns  of  Court  attended  fectares,  a:nd  mooted  questioivs ; 

ffaf^  w^re  amenable  to'the  heads  of  their  hiti  for  offences;  and 

the^  dined  aitd  supped  in  their  hall,  bt)th  ifi  term  time  and  in  vtf«. 

ication.     An  aniiusing  account  pf  tMr  ancient  miiniiefs  an  J  cus« 

toAis  may  be  seen  in  Herbert's  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  '6f  CdttA 

and  Chancery,  a  judicious  comfpilati^to  frbtti  Du^dale's  Origiriet 

JiifitUtaki,    little  of  the>se  remain  at  tbHi'day ;  anS  the  InM  of 

Cotr^  are  Ao^  tieldoiA  entered  by  thos^  Who  do  Adt  Mteitd.  io  be 

tilted  td  the  bar,  and  lirast  be  «H«6^%d  M  those  #%to  do.    The 

Inns  df  atiikery  Utt  now,  ther^o^^  «kmf  m  fo  aCtoAles  M 

solicitors.  ■  '.'■  '  ■    '•      ■  ■ '    "•■ 

The 
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•  The  coiirse  ;of  ^ueatio^  for  ^he  bar,  till  lately,  began  in  a  ser^ 
Tice-ofthr^  years  s^i  articlfd  clerk  to  an  attotney;  bpt  these 
years  jare  now  geneirally  spe^t  at  jpne  of  our  umyer^ities,  where  the 
law  sti^dent  is  found  to  pirofit  more  by  the  classical  and.ipathenia^ 
ticaj  learning  he  may  obtain^  than -by  the  insight  ,into  tfauQ  prac. 
tk^  of  ^the  law,  which  is  to  he  gained  in  afn. attorney's  office.     It 
is  n6^,  theriefore,(  i^pon  the  law  student:'^  taking  his  first  degree 
ait  the  uniTfrsfty,  tha^t  he  is  ^.terQ4:at-one  of  the  Jims  of  Court, 
where. he  hniitQ  keep  twelve  terms  before  he  can  take  the  degree 
.  of  .Barrister  at  liaw ;  but  if  he  can  at  the  ejid,  of  .those  twelve 
■terms,  or  threQ  yegjrs^,  produce  his  dipl^nia  from  one  of  our  Eng^ 
lish  universities,  /rom  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  from  the  unu 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  he  is.entitle4  to,  be  called  immediately ;  if 
he  I  can  produce  no  Quch  degree,  h^  niust  wait  two.  years  longer, 
or^  ,ia  other  words,  he  has  five  years,  in  which  to  keep  his  twelve 
terms.  ,  ThQ  expepse  of  entering  an  Inn  of  Court,  is  dbout  25/. '; 
and  it  has  lately  been  enacted  by  alLthe  societies,  with  a  view  to 
keep  pmt.  improper  .persons,  that  no  member,  who  is  not  also  a 
m^[^ber  of  'Ojpe  of  t^  above  universiti^,  shall  dine  in  common^ 
with  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  until  he  have,  deposited  * 
with  ^ts  treasiiref  100/.,  which 'will  be  returned  .to  liim  when  he 
chases  to  qi^t  commons,  or  when  he  is  palled  to  the  bar,  although, 
by  the^bye,  in  the.  latter  event^  the  greater  part  .of  the  suip  is 
awallow^ed  up, in  those  fees  which  every  member,  on  commencing 
barrister,  is -required  to  p^y  to  the  society. 
.  The  entrance  ii^to  an  Inn  of  Court,  entitles  the  student  either  to 
rent  a  set  of  chajqbeiis  of  that  Inn,  or  to  purchase  one  of  the  i>o. 
^iety  Cor  /his  Uf^,':Or  to  pay  the  society *a.  fine  for  the  insertion  of 
his  own  life,  instead  of  thai  of  .another  member  of  the  society,  of 
whom  the  student  may  have  bought  oi^e  of  the  societies  set«  of 
chambers ;  but  he  need  not  necessarily  reside  in  the  Inn  of  Court 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  indeed,  in  any  Inn  at  all.     He  njay 
study  ;iirhere,  and  how,  he. pleases;  but  the  usual,  course  is  for 
him  to  becomfi  a  pupil  either  of  a  special  pleader,  if  he  intends  to 
practise  at  the  common  law.  h^ars, — of  an  equity  draftsman,  if  at 
the  chancery  bar,--^r  of  a  conyeyancer, .  if  .he  intends  to  become 
a  conveyancing  counsel,  or  has  a  vi^w  to  improve  himself  as  a 
general  barrister.    For  a  yearns  study  in  tiie  office  of  either  of 
uiese  characteirs,  the  fee  is  .one  hundred  guineas;  but  after  a  pupil 
has  twi^  paid,  thif  sum,  he  is 'for  ever  free  of  the.  office.     The  . 
special  pleader,  equity  dniftsnian,  apd  conveyancer,  are  not  ne. 
ceasarily  banisters;  , they  aie  entitled  to  practise  their  branches  of 
th^  professiiNl.bdbre  tl^ey  a|}B  called  to  tiiat  degree,  and  many  of 
the  most  esuqMS&toCthm.id^nse  tflt  co^ti^^e  un^r.the  bar  }ong  af« 
ter  they  are  entitled  to.b^  qalled  to.  it ;  if  they  have  more  prac. 
tic«  in  their  chambers  than  ihey  expect  to  acquire  at  the  bar,  the 

degree 
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.  degree  israihef  an  incumbrance  than  an  advantage  to  them.  The 
special  pleader  is  employed  to  draw  the  pleadings^  as  ihej  are 
comprehensively  called,  of  a  suit  at  law ;  and  as  almost  every  case 

.  is  lis  different  from  another,  as  every  man  and  every  incident  that 
happens  to  man,  the  science  of  special  pleading  is  extensive,  pro- 
found, and  intricate,  and  is  well  calculated  to  ground  the  stud^t 
in  that  law,  upon  which  he  is  afterwards  to  argue  and  plead  at 
the  bar.  The  equity  draftman  is  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wha^ 
the  special  pleader  is  to  the  courts  of  common  law.:  he  draws  th|^ 
pleadings  of  a  suit  in  Chancery|  and  by  these  means  gains  ..as  great 
a  mastership  of  the  science  of  equity^  as  the  special  pleader  doe^i 
of  that  of  law.  The  conveyancer  is  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,*  as  either  the  special  pleader  or 
the  equity  draftsman ;  but  he  ought  tp  be  intimate  with  the  deci* 
nons  of  all  of  them  as  to  property ;  and  his  dlBcc  is  a.soun<][ 
school  of  law,  which  will  be  of  the  highest  use  to  every  practU. 
tioner.  His  business  is  to  draw  special  conveyances  and  otho^ 
4eeds,  to  investigate  titles  to  estates,  and  to  give  opinions  upon 
their  validity.  Notwithstanding  the  witty  satire  of  Mr.  Ardiu^ 
Anstey's*  ^^  Pleader's  Guide,"  much  is  to  be  learnt  in  a  pleader's 

office, 

^^m^i^mmtmmmmnmmmmm^mmmmmm^  ■     — »—i— w^—         i  ■  ■  i.  ■       .  a  ■    ■   ■  i     — ^i— — la— ^ip— ^— ^—  ■       mi 

•  Soo  of  the  author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide.— -I  quote  his  detcripiiuo  of 
a  Pleader's  Pupil : —  . 

**  But  chiefly  thou»  dear  Job,  ny  friendy 
My  kinsaian,  (o  my  ferae  atteod ;       ' 
By  education  formM  to  shine. 
Conspicuous  in  the  pleading  line ; 
iTor  you,  from  five  year's  old  to  twenty, 
.Were  cramm'd  with  Latin  words  in  plenty« 
.  Were  bound  apprentice  to  the  Muses,  * 

And  forcM  with  bard  words,  blows,  and  brnisei,    ,  > 

To  labour  on  poetic  ground. 
Dactyls  and  spondees  to  confound. 
And  when  become  in  fictions  wise. 
In  Pagan  histories  and  lies, 
Were  sent  to  dive,  at  Granta's  cells* 
For  truth  in  dialectic  wells. 
There  duly  bound  for  four  yean  more 
To  ply  the  philosophic  oar. 
Points  metaphysical  to  moot, 
Chop  logic,  wrangle,  and  dispute ; 
And  now,  by  far  the  mqst  ambitious 
Of  all  the  sons  of  Bergersdicius, 
Present  the  Law  with  all  the  knowledge 
You  gathered  both  at  school  and  college, 
Still  bent  on  adding  to  your  store 
The  graces -of  a  Pleadei;'s  lore  ; 
And,  better  to  improve  your  taste, 
Are  by  your  pareats  foAdly  plac'd   • 

:.        Among 


/-* .  i 


• 

<^fftte,  ffid'ciik  be  ttcqnifeB  ni)  #fcere  else ;  and  A^  pleader  dfiHd  ' 
present  dkj  by  tiO  mean^  ovc^tfd6ks  hi?  pnpffg,  or  ettfpioys  ffceiir 
^ith  a  t\^  to  Ui  owrf  pr<rtlf :  in  the  itiost  ettlitie^rf  pfeade«'  .0*. 
Aeeg,  fecta^  tfffif  daily  read  lo  the  pupils,  inxf  laW  ikcvtislOTti  • 
are  wie^kly  held  among  them.  Sffll,  however,  the  sttrdeitt  ha^ 
tttfch  labof iOttiS  r^adii^  to  go  tfarodgh,  in  hi?  oWfT  cl6)7et;  ati<j 
aftll^acrgh  the  Comiiieiatartes  of  Sir  William  JBfaiift^onft  have  butf< 
Idtn  an  eftcetlent  fotindatioir,  still  that  want  ot  a  digest  of  our 
lawd,  Of  which  Bacon  and  Hale  complained,  h  now,  from  the 
compoiknd  accmnnlation  of  laws  and  laW-bobkS,  more  severely 
fcft  than  ^er;  and  the  student  has  still,  ^^  by  a  tedlOiis  lonely 
j|)r6c^s  to  extract  the  theory  of  law  froih  a  mass  of  undigested 
le^ming.^*  It  remains  fo^  some  great  genins  to  secure  ithmor. 
tafity  by  proposing  a  reform  and  digest  of  oui^  laws,  upOn  th^ 
pkm  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  ti*c^tise  De  AugmentU 

•  SeientiariifH  ;  +  and  it  were  to  be*  M'ished  that  the  tast.  were  uti^ 
dertjfken  by  him,  who  is  already  reforming  our  peinal  code.  * 

At  flrree  tf'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  ev^ry  day  in  term  time, 
itfay  still  be  h^ard  through  both  the  Templet,  the  long  winding  of 
a  horn,  which  the  pannier^mAn^  as  he  is  called,  of  One  of  the  So. 
'  ci^i<%  blows,  as  he  walks  through  all  the  courts  in  the  Temple, 
to  summon  the  benchers,  barristers,  and  students,  of  both  sbcie. 
Hm^  ttf  Hita^f  vk  thirlr  Halls  »t  four  o'clock.  The  soeiety  of  the 
Inner  Temple  dine  together,  however,  only  in  what  are  c^l^d*  fhlS 
full  weeks  of  term  y  that  is  to  say,  wheft  ifke  tenff  begins  after 

*  Monday,  they  never  dine  together  till  the  foHowiitg  ftinday,  and 
when  it  ends  on  or  before  Friday,  they  leaV6  Off  diAhig  together 

*"  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The  Templars  were  formerly  summoned 
to  dinner  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon ;  and  the  socitty  of  Gray'a 
Inn  is  now  forewarned  of  what  is  to  happen  a*  font  o'clock  in 
term  time,  by  the  solemn  lAjunetion,  muAgez^  ntanget^  which  the 
pannier^man  exclaims  as  he  walkstfarottgh  the  Itan  at  three  o'clock^  t 

Of 

Among  the  blest,  the  ehmen  few, 

(Blest,  if  their  happioesi  tbey  kfieW), 

Who,  for  (hrt^  AiimfrH  girifieatf  MM 

To  some  great  master  of  Che  trakfe. 

Have,  at  his  fAoms,  My  dpeCialHiiihJkt^ 

His  leave  to  ase  ffte^  VMt  €uAtxy'ciat 

By  drawing  pMsf,  fftfitft  nhie  fill  four, 

To  earn  him  twice  three  hfundred  more  ; 

And,  aftef  tf^ier,  may  repair 

To  ^foresaii  robAii,  aAd  tfien  ami  t^ere 

Have  *fore»aid  letfve,  fronr  tfve  ffll  t^n. 

To  draw  th*  afortiutd  pfeas  again.** — Pai<t  I.  L^ct.  1 . 

♦  Blackst.  Comofent.  I,  30.—+  Lib.  vrH.  cap.  3. 
,      ;t'Sir  Samuel  Romilly.— See  his  Pamphlet  on  this  subject. 
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Of  the  tustom  of  Liiic^Iii'b  Ion,  in  tlii«  particular,  I  am  nniii* 
formed.  For  a  student  to  keep  his  terro^  it  is  nocessary  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  that,  he  should  dine  in  commons  tiiiee  in  two  full  • 

.  weeks,  for  which  he  pays  as  much  as  he  would  pay  if  he  were  to 
dine  o¥ery  day  in  those  weeks ;  but  the  annual  expense  of  diniig 
in  commons  i«  very  inconetdermble. 

The  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  particularly  thai  of  the  Mid^ 
die  Temple,  bf'ing  large  and  noble  rooms,  and  those  of  the  Mid» 
die  Temple  and  Gray's  Itm  being  elegantly  roofed  with  timhjer  ia 
the  Gothic  style,  it  is  no>  unpicturesque  sight  to  see  the  members 
of  thorn  at  dinner,  on  what  is.  called  grmd  4ri^,  Which  happens 
once  in  each  temi,,  and  when,  th^  dinners  being  better,  they  are 
of  .course  better  attended.  Atiiwart  the  top  of  .the  Halls,  on  a 
faised  platform,  which  is  what 'Our  ancestors  called  the  iiatey*  is 
the  bench  table,  at  which  dino  the  masters  of  the  bench,  or 
benchers,  in  silk  gowns ;  doMni  the  right  side  of  the  Hall  runs  the 
bar  table,  at  which  dine  .the  barristers,, in  their  gowns ;  and  dowii 
the  left  runs  tlie  students^  thbie,  at  which  .dine  the  students  in 
Tinder-graduates'  gowns  without  sli^eyos.  In  the  centre  of  thp 
U^ls,  blaze  large  open  charcoal  fires  ;  and,  the  rooms  being  ^ell 
illuminated,  the  iwhole  scene  has  a  grand  and  imposing  effect. 
After  dinner,  the  benchers  retire  into  their  room  jof  business,  or 
jparliamcnt  chamber,  as  it  is  called,  to  take  their  ^ine,  and  tho 

•  barristers  and  students  take  their's  in  the  Hall,  where  no  ^ne  re* 
mains  any  lon^r  than  he  chooses  to  do.  The  ecoaoroy  of  the 
tibles,..and  the  customs^  of  the  Halls,  have  an  air  of  aiiUquity 
and  curiosity  about  them  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  them 
too  minute  and  trifling  for  description. 

Paying,- eating,  and  waiting,  are  now  the  only  qualifioaliona 
for  admission  to  the  bar.  AH  pr^aratory  raootingt,  or  exencisea, 
are  no^r  either  confounded  for  by  xin  amercement  of  5(.,  a^  they 
judiciously  are  at  the  Itiner  Templo,  or  gone  through  as  a.  mieJSe 
matter  of  form,  as  they  ridiculously  are  >  ait  the  4>ther  IuQg«  ,.  The 
Society  of  the  Middle:  Temple  still  act  the  following  farce  every 
term  :-i^The  students  ace  in  turn  appointed  to  argue  prp; and  co/t, 
4)naquestiou';  for  iastanee,  Whether  under  certain -ciixunistancesy 
A.  takes  an  estate  In  fee  or  in.  tail,  or,  for  life  or  in  fee ;  and  on  a 
fixed  day  in  the  term,  afteir  dinner,  a  bencher  and  -the  appointed 
ttude^ts  of  the  Middle.  Temple  walk  :in  proc^isaion.  to  New  Inn, 

«  .  '  the 

*  The  pbrofc  U  of  frequent  occirronce  in  the  old  dramaiisis :  a»  ito  Mac:- 
betb<  *•  Owr  hoistess  keeps. her  f^a(c^"  •«  The  stMtfi,''  ns  Mr.  GUffbrd  eh- 
^rvea  in  a  note  on  Afassioger's  Bondinnn^  •*  was  a  rahed  plaffornif  on  which 
was  placed  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over  it."  Tiie  raised  platform  is  with  us 
to  ihjs  day,  in  our  old  public  dining  halls,  where,  in  Colleges  the  fellows^ 
in  Inns  of  Court  the  benchers,  and  in  trading  companies  llu*  court,  '*  keep 
^l»e  state.".  ,  . 
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the  Inn  of  Chancery  belonging  to  Middle  Temple,  and,  knocking 

at  the  door  of  New  Inn  Hall,  where  the  members  of  that  society 

'  are  at  dinner,  formally  demand  admission.     This  is  granted  thom^- 

and  they  proceed  to  the  top  of  the- hall,  to  moot  for  the  instruction 

oi  New  Inn.     The  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  acts  as  modertu 

tor^  and  the  student  appointed  to  argue  first  on  the  pro  side,  rises 

and  says,  ^  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  A.  takes  an 

estate  in  fee  ;'^  the  second  arguer  follows  on  the  same  side,  and 

Bays,  '^  After  the  very  able  argument  of  'my  learned  friend,  I  can 

do  nothing  but  express  my  agreement  in  his  opinion  ;^'  the  third 

tlien  rises  and  says,  ^^  Really  th^ '  arguments  have  been  so  com. 

pletely  exhausted  by  my  two  learned  friends,  that  I  find  myself 

unable  to  add  a  single  word  to  what  they  have  so  ably  said."  The 

arguers  on  the  other  side  then  go  through  the  ^same  farce ;  and 

the  members  of  the  Middle  Temple  leave  those  of  New  Inn 

as  wise  io  they  found  them.     It  is  time,  if  the  Inns  of  Court  can. 

not  make  more  of  their  mootings  than  this,  that  they  all  followed 

the  example  of  the  Inner  Temjple,  and  discontinued  the  pretenpe  of 

.  them. 

All  that  remains  of  the  lectures^  which  the  barristers  of  a  cer- 
tain standing  used,  with  much  ^^  pomp  aiid  circumstance,"  to 
read  to  the  students  bpth  of  their  own  Inns  and  of  their  depen. 
•dent  Inns  of  Chanc'ery,  consists,  in' the  Inner  Temple,  of  a  I^w;^ 
treatise  of  about  two  minutes  in  length,  for  the  instruction  of  its 
Inns  in  Chancery,  which  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  reads  to 
them,  after  a  procession  and  formality  similar  to  that  of  a  mooting 
by  the  Middle  Temple. 

When  the  student  has  received  the  degree  of  Barrister, at  Law, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  addition  Esquire^  and  io  raiik  as  such,  and 
the  'degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law  entitles  its  possessor  to  rank  im. 
inediately  after  a  Colonel,  and  immediately  before  a  Doctor: 
Barristers  at  law  seem  now,  says  Tomlins,*  in  full  possession  of 
the  title  of  Esquire^  though  originally,  as  it  should  seem,  attained 
by  usurpation ;  and  being  perhaps  nearly  the  same  kind  of  unneJ. 
:^ssai7  addition  to' their  superior  degree,  as  if  it  were  to  be  an- 
nexed or  prefixed  to  that  of  M.A.  or  L.I^D.  The  Court  of 
'Common  Pleas,  however,  tefiBed  to  hear  an  affidavit  ready  because 
a  barrister  named  in  it  was  not  called  Esquire  A 

The  public^  however^  are  no  sufferers  from  the  readiness,  with 
whicb  the  Inns  of  Court  call  their  members  to  practise  at  the  bar 
without  knowing  them  to  be  qualified  for  .that  practice;  for  unless 
a  man  has  really  studied  the  law  in  his  own'chan^bers,  he  will  in 
vain  look  for  reputation  and  business  etthet  there  or  in  courts 
•.:'••  -  "•   ^     •  ■  ^-    • .  5-' .    •.  •  f  ■  There 
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71i«r6  are  many  instances  of  learning  and  italent  neglected  at  th^ 
English  bar ;  but  I  do  Hot  know  one  of  ignorance  and  dulness 
promoted.  The  long  time,  daring  which  a'yonng  barrister  miisjt 
iratt  before  he  obtains  any  quantity  of  business  worthy  the  naine 
of  pradkej  is  made  proterbial  in  that  saying,  which  is  current 
In  the  profmipn,'  ^^  many  are  called^  but  few  chosen/*  and  h 
accorately  described  by  Colman  in  the  comedy  of  (he  Clandestine 
Marriages— 

^  ^n  $erfeafd  ftouer.    Pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how  lonj  hajre 
yon  been  caHed  to  the  bar  ? 
^^ '  TVifeinon.     About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 
^^  Mr.  Serjeant  flower,'    Ha !  I  donH  know  that  I  ever  had 
the  ploisnre  of  meeting  yon  before.    I  wish  you  success,  yoiin^ 
genlieman.'^  .  • , . 

Tliis  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  tiie  language  of  a  seijeant  tom 

wards  a  junior  Barrister.     A  man  may  easily  have  been  at  the 

bar  ^^  nihe  years  and  three  quarters**  without  having  ever  been 

^^  met'*  by  a  seijeant  before ;  he  is  rery  successful  who  comes  into 

practice  In  that  time ;  and"  till  a  man  is  called  to  the  degree  of 

Serjeant  at  Law,  or  appointed  Klng^s  Counsel,  he  is  always  called 

'^  young  gentleman/'  let  him  be  as  old  as  he  will ;  just  as  at 

our  universities,  the  man  who  graduates  .6adle^  of '4ir^#  is 'call. 

«d  JuveiMj  whether  'jie  .be  twenQr^or  forty  years  of  age.     The 

Pythagorean  silence,  which  most  young  barristers  are  doomed  to 

observe,  may  be  to  be  partfy  at'tjribute^  to  the  high'sehse  of  honour, 

)by  which  the  profession  is  actuated  in  its  abhorrence  from  what  it 

calls  huggery.    Of  this  crime  that  barrister  is  guilty,  who  directly 

or  indirectly  courts  business ;  and,  as  overi  acti  of  the  crime,  are 

reckoned,  over-civility  to  attomies,  or  over-anxiety  to'  be  ac« 

quainted  witii  them,  -"travelling  the  circuit  in  a  s'fi^e-coadi  where 

attonues  or  clients  may  be  met  and  conciliatod,  dining  wi^  attor. 

nies  during  the  circuit.  See.  8cc.    The  faiir'and  Koiioutable  wish 

of  thfe  bar  is,  tha.t  busmesik  shodid  be  dUbibiiitei  tb  merit  m  not 

to  interest ;  and  flie  members  of  flie  wiM>le  Bar.  or  bfeach  fifeuft, 

take  npon  tiiei&  to  cut  ainy  ihdrvidvii  of  thbr  oddy^  who  seeks  to 

gain  it  by  any  oilier  pretensions. 

When  a  man  Is-  called  to  the  degree  of  SarrUtto  at  Law,  and 
sworn  in  at  We»tminfiter^  he  is'entitli^  to  practiie  in  three  courts, 
viz.  those  ot  Cha&cery,  King's  Bench,  and  Exchequer;  but  the 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  except  when  that  Court 
sits  at  iiift^rto,  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law,  to  which  a  barrister  is  not  eiititle4  ^^^^ 
lie  is  of  sixteen  years  standing  at  the  bar.  When  a  Ibtamstbjr'is 
called  to  that  degree,  he  is  invested  with'  the  dignity  of  the  coif 

'  x2       '  '  ^  with 
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F*th  macli.qer^oiiiy,  amd.giyea  rings  with  w^tos}  ."  anil,  J)y.  iC*?*- 
ipjn,  .the  judges  of  the  ^co^rts  pf  W^twnstejr  i^r^  .^1  wa^}rs,  aAmittftd 
into,  this  .Tje;pj?rabl/e  Arder  befions  t^^j  are  ad\z;a^qx:iB4  to  the  beacb*?'^ 
The  w.prd  eoif  is  ej^plajjied  by  Dr.  John&Qn  40  ^^a^  i^j^eou/V 
/uip^  apd  ]C^il;i^ly  Aot^ug  le^s  th«ji  this  could  ^V^^^:^^  toasur^ 
of  suchrenipjif4e  plfrjisjas  w^re  still  ten^pted  tcrem^  in  ih^  ser 
cularponrts  Uki^  W^^t-y  of  advocate^  or  judg^e^  AOtwithsl«mdu^ 
their  prohibition  [tVom  doing  so]  by  canon,"  for  ivhicb  pii|rpo«e 
Sir  Jlenry  ^^Iman^t  .conjectures  tj^e  coif  i^  have  b^^  infented. 
I  know  not  whether  a  serjeant  how  is  invested  At  .tii^;  inauguration' 
with  such  a  ^offi^kihjiS  ;'vbut:the  oiftiy  cfitf  h^  wears  in  jcon^t^s  a 
•black  patch  ^t  th^  jtpp  oSins  wig.  ^  sc^jeai^t  il^  also  di$tii\gnished 
from  a  barrister  by  tj^e  ^liety  of  hi^  jgowus,  and  the  gr^tejr^lpM- 
tiess  With  which  they  wrap  him  ;  a  serjeant  has  boih  a  purple>4^ 
aud  a  biack.jgown^  and  sn  king^j;  serjeaut  has  )i^si4a&. these  ^a  ^scurlet 
xme.  Thesfe  coloured,  gown^  ;ire  worn  ajaly  09.  dre^f^  }opca^^^, 
w.hen  this  kill's  seijeants  aud  kipg's  counsel  A^ajage  thfiir  ^ar-^^gs 
fqr  ju4ge$'  pnesu  On  ordinary  occasions^  the  kings  i^rjoants,  ^ud 
on  every  occasion,  ^he.king's  x^oub^I,  wear  black  silk  rgowns^  and 
ni^wifhmiiie  barpf'jii)j^ju^.Tf  .    .- 

To  these  gjBotl^^e^  it/i^ii^  bQ  ^e  business  of  my.£u^ttre.lett^^s4« 
introdu<^^)'fu.  vjb^.jtiie  jne^jf^iime^  Ia%    ;     ,     . 

:./  ,iMyi^a^--r~— )  yours,  &c^ 

'         ;  ■•  -..,',•,..,  ..  •  •    .      •     '  ..  •      / 

•     •  t  ;     I  *  I    7  'T     .  :    T     •  •  ,         I  . 

ft  •  ^'  *  .'.  ■  _ 
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^I  hopjB  ;tbat;^l^JoUpwii^.a5pg!^  pf  Properfcips  w^il  not  t»e 
P()iusid^«id,a,pce^u9}pi^^  to  orertbrpw. the. qj^^aeter  pf 

a  wejiirkiipjiFnppeit,  byl; ^atjlb^f^  a^  «m  honest  end^vour  to  justly 
appreciate   a   man,    y^hose  works  hay^^.,  in  ]py  c^iuif n,  .bieeu 

^  stran^elf  oy^i;«yaliv»^.',  ,A  ounerous  class  of  beipgs,  ,caj[led  roih. 

]nei)Ltator^.i  whose  usefi^u^.  «yery  ri^ader  of  ilte^ufe  is  bPUJ^d 

to  acl^npwledg^^  i)u^  who^^i^by  np  ipeaii^tP-^'esteefiQedas  iiu- 

'  '        ,  .       ,  ..    .    •.        ..'...:  •erriag 

•  BUcl  Cum,  Mi.  87,  ,      #  QJjossar) ,  335, 

^  It  wa>  this  habit  that  furnished  Mr.  Jekj^Jl,  the  kind's  cquosej^  wUh  U^e 
ideaof  the  folio  wiug  £pigra(n  :— 

**  The  S\iTjeiini8  are  a  grateful  Thct  I 
Their  tfrexsand  language  shew  it : 

•  — •     Th«ir^iM»j»4€  r#be8/ro«i  yyr«  %ve  iraccfj 

Their  ar|;uineiits  go  /»  t7.*' 
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efnfig  guides  in  matf^^rs  of  ftisto^  Kar^  heaped  pfiSses'on  thrsT 
elegiac  poet  witboat  measure  and  without  digcriminatiom '  Itf.' 
deed  Piropertios  has  some  claim  on  their  gmtitude :  for'hid  piiT|iKr 
tcud  alkisfons  to  Greek  fable,  and  his*  frt^quent*  oMturitie^  hat^ 
fbmiBheidl  ibAiti  with  an^le  room  to  di^iuf  their  rearuhig  r^  adfi 


^'  MifHmu  e$i  faf%  ipsa  pueiia  sui;^  bt  ta  bthrrOW  af  sfmFfe  bf 
^wfft^ — Prep«rtiii$,  enveloped  in  Win  cormnenftlr/,  l^kAs  like  a 
mouse  undtP  at  canopy  of  state.  After  Yeadirtg  Ms'poiehrs,  I  never 
eould  discover'  that  he-  posses^d  one  iieqtlis^e  for  elegiac  poetry. 
li^  bar-  netthtfr  ease^  uoi*  teuderness,  nof  Mmpllcity,  ndr  perspi. 
auity.  •  Ohi  .J>ut,  »saqr'ithe  cwficfs,  he  hac>a  genius  too  high  fbY 
anatfrrf  poetvy;  be  should  have  written  epic»;  «af  ffa  wrki^' 
who  h$LS  none  of' tifc  above.mentioned-exdefleAt^lesf  (as'tl^  (Triffcfr 
seem  genevaitj  dfep^/^ed  tp  aAnit)  was  fit  to  wYlt^  tfpit'jhtHtf^  or' 
any  po>efry  tit  alt.  iDw^uld  be  waste  of  time  to'  Mc'th^^ciltfbs, 
dkjc8  Honior  or:  Vitgfl  want  ease,  out  teitderwesrt,"  of'slff^lfcity,  di^ 
^rspiauity^-^or  vatbef  are  not  these  their  chief  beaifties  ? 
•  i  was  ar  goo^  denl  ann|sed  a-f^  days  ago  at  a*  sort  of  coitipli'. 
ment  paid  to  this  wrilev  by  ^  French  poet,  M^  Herenget.  11^  is 
with  gr^  li6««aftty>iiaislng  hi»  ckMltemporaries ;  and,  wishing  to 
«xalt  two  wri^ri^  of  ^iegjes,  he  sAys, 

-    **  Cal^t^  et  Berlin^  iinul<*9  de  PrWpcreev 
.  Fottt  sounre  ramour  ik>cei  heureux  coRHiierce." 

Here^  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  Boileau,  the  pdet  har^ 
ing  no  denbi  wntten  tlife  Second  linfe  first,  must  hate  been  consffi. 
defaWy  puzieled  to  find  an  amatory  poet  Whose  naime  would 
rhj-me  to  '^  cottmerce  :^  Catulle  and  TibuWe  w'ere  plerfectTy  in. 
tractebte,  ^mI*  so  nothing  remaned  but  to  put  dowti  "  Properce.>» 
I  know  nothing  either  of  Cubieres  or  Bertin,  but  I  think  I  may 
venttare  to  assert^  that  a  •  gaAlimt  Frendimaii  would  never  insult 
latf  mistress^  i^d  such  fiiedantic  roundelays  a&  Pho^ertf^'  wYdte. 

Tkr  fovtitif  whd  was  an  elegant  cf^t^  and  hitos^ir  composeif 
^scellent  lAtin  ve^'se,  says  of  Properthis^  that  ho  wrote  hi  a  de- 
sttltoty  maimer,  and  that  in  his  poems/ there  is  sometimes  no  con. 
lietHon  fo^bofouncf.  Those  who  are  httimately  acquflMed  wfth 
the  DcfCtei^S'  mOiBt  diiscriminating  mind  and  liberal  spirit  of  criti. 
ciMd^  wiil^hML  his  authority  on  this  subject  nearly  conclusive. — 
Marullus,  wh^  "ha^  written  a  catalogue,  in"  verse,  of  the  Latin 
pMs,  has  omitted  Propertius,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
.  no-  great  deference  i»  due  to-  his-  taste,  smce  he  has  omitted"  afso  the 
names  of  Plautus  atid  Ovid,  for  whkh  Ym  has  received  a  most  se. 
vere  censupe  from  the  sensib4<e  Gravina;  As  this  last.named  Ita- " 
Hi^  critic  is  generaMy  citecmed:  and  ad)mired^  I  wflf,  with  your 

S  3  permissio% 
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)peinnis8ioii,  examine  his  remarks  at  some  length.— ^Propertius^  * 
says  GtaTina,  has .  novelty  of  e:ipre6sioD9  a  truly  lyrical  fancy, 
and  is  no  less,  fitted  for  great  subjects  than  for  amatory  poetry  ;— 
but^.says  he,  perhaps  tiiere  is  more  nature  inTilnilhis*  If  I  knew 
no  more  (o(  Gra^ina  than  this  passage^  I  should  think  kite  ftltiier 
•  man  of  wretched  taste,  or  an  ignorant  one  who  presumed  to  talk 
of  wkat  h»  did  not  inderstand: — for  it  seems  scarcely  possi. 
bte  that  •  in9n  who  has  ,read  Propertius  and  TibuUus  could, 
say  with  an  air  of  ifiesitation^  ^^  perhaps  Tibullus  is  the  more  na»' 
tiiral.*'  But  as  it  is  eyident,  from  Tery  many  passages  in  his 
work,  that  Grarina  wsui  a  man  of  sense,  and  judgment,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  ought  othe^.. 
wise  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  If,  by  novelty  of  expression, 
Gravina  n^eansthat  Propertius  enriched  his  poetry  ^ther  with 
origin^, words,  or  with  new  combinations  of  already  received 
words,  I  really  dp  not  exactly  see  how  e  modern  is  a  proper 
jiidge  of  this, subject^  .Considering  the  paucity  of  Latin  a^^Wa 
which  remain  to  us,  of  the  same  or  the  preceding  ages,  I  ani  im 
terly  at  a  loss  to  discover  whence  a  critic  of  the  present  day  cau 
determine  whether  the  expressions  of  any  particular  author  weT«» 
new  or  customary, -^whether  th^y  were  part  of  the  vulgar  cur- 
rency of  poetical  phraseology,  or  were  produced  fresh  from  tho 
mint  of  the  poet's  genius.  That  Horace  adorned  hh  diction  with, 
the  happiest  combinations  of  common  terms,  that*  amidst  a  thou«» 
sand  other  beauties,  be  excelled  also  in  that  caUidajundura  "which 
he  himself  strongly  recommends,--*we  have  the  authority  of  anti. 
quity  to  assert  with  boldness :  but  with  respect  to  Propertius,  as 
far  a$  I  recollect,  antiquity  is  totally  silent  on  this  point.  One 
thing  at  least  is.  certain,  that  the  frequent  obscurity  of  ^is  versi« 
fier's  diction  is  equally  unworthy  of  praise,  whether  it  were  ori«^ 
ginal  or  merely  the  consequeppe  of  tasteless  imitation  of  some 
bad  model. 

But  "hCihas  lyrical  fancy."  It  is  to  be  wished  that^rravina 
had  produced  a  i^w  specimens  of  it :  I  cannot  find  one.  I  allow 
indeed  that  ^.Propertius  resembles  Pindar,  the  mighty  prince  of 
lyric  pp^ts,  in  one,  respect,— *that  j^-^in  his  excessive  fondness  for 
mythological  allusion,  which  all  must  feel  to  be  a  fault  even  ia 
Pindar's  best  odes  ;  but  does  he  resepble  t)ie  immortal  Theban  in- 
his  rapturous  energy,  of.  imagination,  in  his  sweeping  torrent  of 
poetical  eloquence,  or  even  in  his,  less  striking,  but  no  less  iiu 
'  leresting  beauties  of  moral  and  pathetic, observation i 

•  As 


*.**  Properaioha  noviik  d^ef^rtnUme^  (imtatUt  verameiHe  lyricfa,  ed  ^ 

atto  Qon  meoo  alle  cose  p-andi  cheaglt  amori ;  ma  in  TibullQ  per  avveniura 

^%i»lura1eiza  ma^lore ^^^'^JRagion  P^eiita  di^Gravinaf  p,  97.     Jsld.  Loa* 

#Fa,  leoa. 
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As  to  his  fitness  for  grand  or  epic  poetry,  that  part  of  the  en. 

logy  so  commonly  and  ridiculously  applied  to  him  has  been  al* 

ready  discussed.     After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Grarinar 

was  almost  of  the  same  opinion  with  myself^^-as  far  at  least  as 

relates  to  his  elegiac  excellence  \  for,  when  speaking  of  Tibullvsy 

he  uses  these  words :    ^^  He  *  is  full  of  sweetness,  grace,  tender* 

ness,  passion,  purity,  elegance,  both  in  his  measure  and  his  die. 

tion,  which  is  admiraJble  and  even  perfect."     This  praise  is  beau* 

tiful  and  accurate,  such  as  the  roan  who  stands  at  the  head  of  ele^ 

giac  poets  ought  to  deserve,  and  does  deserve.     Yet,  when  the 

same  critic  comes  to  speak  of  Propertius,  who  also  is  an  elegiac 

'poet,  what  does  he  say  ?  dors  he  ascribe  to  him  any  of  the  abovei^ 

enumerated  requisites  for  this  species  of  poetry  ?  Not  one :  no— - 

Propertius  to  be  sure  has  no  sweetness,  no  grace,  no  tenderness^ 

&c.  &c. :  but  then  he  has  beauties,  though  it  must  be  confessed 

they  are  not  much  suited  to  that  branch  of  the  art  which  he  chose 

to  cultivate :  he  has,  for  instance,  novelty  of  expression,  and  atf 

imagination  which,  no  doubt,  might  ^^  have  wak'd  to  extacy  the 

living  lyre :"  above  all,  he  would  have  been  an  excellent  epic 

poet,  because  it  is  an  understood  thing,  that  in  this  higher  spe. 

cies  of  poetry  we  never  look  for  grace,  or  tenderness,  or  passion, 

or  purity,  or  any  such  minor  and  trivial  ornaments.     We  cannot 

for  a  moment  suppose  that  Gravina  reasoned  in  this  absurd  man* 

ner  ;  yet  such  appears  to  me  the  just  inference  to  be  drawn  fronx 

his  words.     Let  us  rather  infer,  that  Gravina  knew  tiie  incapacity 

of  Propertius  for  the  department  of  poetry  in  which  he  engaged  ; 

but  that  he  unfortunately  fell  too  easily  into  the  opinion  so  bandied 

about  among  the  critics,    that  this  poet's  abilities  were  of  a 

higher  order. 

As  perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  have  asserted  rather  than  proved 
the  faults  of  Propertius,  it  will  be  better  to  descend  a  little  into 
detail ;  and  here  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  load  your  pages  with 
quotations  of  passages  pedantic,  turgid,  and  obscene :  but  as  I 
would  not  fatigue  or  disgust  your  readers,  a  few  refer^ices  will 
saffice.  Open  then  Propertius  in  any  place,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  cannot  pay  a  common  compliment  to  his  mistress,  except, 
like  a  lawyer,  he  ransack  antiquity  for  some  )M«cedent  or  case  ia 
point.  Is  she^^yellow-bair'd  and  are  her  hands  long  ?"  Such  wa3 
Minerva.  Is  she  ^  six  feet  high  without  her  shoes  ?"  So  was 
"  Ischomache  Lapithae  genus  heroinae^'* — See  Elegy  2nd,  b.  2nd* 
Is  he  jealous  of  his  mistress  because  her  mother  or  s^ster  kissed 
her,  or  foe  some  other  reason  equally  substantial  ?  Why  then  he 

£  4  if 

*  *'  Tiballo  ^  pieno  di  sonvhik,  di  grazia,  di  teneresza,  di  passione,  dt 
puriih,  d'ele«!;anza,  tanfa  nel  ouniero  quaato  nello  parole  maraVigUoM  e 

pcrfetH?," — Ora»ina,  ubi  tv^rai 
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is:  as  tnsi€^-*-»ot*  a8:a  March  Irare^.  or  a  dog  in  July, — hM  pre- 
cisely as  the  furious  Centaurs  were^  who  flourished  some  dozen 
eeriUirto  befons  his>  time*^ — ^^Eleg.e.  b,  2. 

Nay,  in  a  passage  (b.  3.  -e)eg.  5.)  of  which  the  idea,  wasovi. 
dently  f  stolen  from  Vii^il,  where  he  is  affecting  that  enthusiasm 
for  the.  muses  ^n,d: for  philosophy^  which  the  great  poet  really  felt, 
he  canitfot  help  deviatiug' into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  punishments 
of  the  Gtaiits,  the  folark  snakes  of  Tisiphone^  the  fury  of  Ale- 
maeolti  -the  triple  jaws  of  CerJ)erus^  &c.  kc.  Here,  then,  we  seo 
liow  fitted  he  was  to  measure  a  lance  with  the  q)ic-  bard.  I  ^all 
content  myself  with  these  few  instances  of  his  pedantry,  that  ia 
•p<«ht8  fondness  for  futile  and  superfluous  allusions  to  ancient  fable. 
His  tupgidity,  or  undue  raising  of  his  subject,  is^  I  think,  abun* 
dantly  exemplified  in  the^e  passages,  which  have  been  quoted  to 
dmnonstrate  his  pedantry.  I  could  easily  produce  more,  but  I 
mm  afraid  the  enumeration  would  weary  y:Our  readers.  The  fewer 
we  specimens  given  of  his  indecency,  the  better:  but  one  or  two 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  fpr  their  peculiar  flagitiousness.  In 
Eleg.  10;  b.  1.^  we  have,  one  among  many  pr(>6fs  of  this  author's 
profligacy  and  utter  ^want  of  prinpiple.  lie  there  talks  with  as 
much  rapture  of  the  pleasures  which  he,  as  a  pimp  orapandar,  felt 
on  witnes^ng  his  friend's  airiprous  gratification,  as  Koche&ter  or 
any  of  the  obscene&t  of  mankind  would -have  expressed,  when  de- 
sisribing  his  own.  TJiere .  is  such  cold-bloodedness  in  this  sort  of 
debauchery,  tha4:  We  cannot  And  language  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  our  dis^st  and  abhorrence.  See  also  £)eg^  13.  of*  the 
latne  book,  wtiere  he  rept'atis  the  same  sentiments,  .and  dwells  4>n 
thein  with  a  fdnfdlnes?  which  sufliciently  manifests  the  complete 
corruption  of  his  mind. 

In  the  eighth  ele^y,  book  1.,  (by.  the  bye,  it  is  one  of  his  best 
passages,  fof  the  poet's  vanity  supplies  tlie  place  of  real  poetical 
feeling)^  Propertlus  says,  +  that  "  his  mistress  could  repose  with 
him  even  on  the  meanest  pouchy  and  would ^ratiier  be  his  on  any 
eondition^  than  have  the  kingdom  of  Hippodamia  or  all  th^ 
wealth  of  £lis  for  a  marriage.portion.     Yet,"  says  the  self.com. 

^«  plaeent 

*  I  fake  it  for  graiUcd,  that  the  Georj^s  were  published  before  this  eJegy 
wasrwrttteii,  because^  iottlielast  eleg-y  of  tbeS^d  book,  Propertios  espresbly 
alludfis  fo  this  work  of  Virgil, 

f  *'  Ilia  velangoitatBecDiB  requiescere  I«ctO|  > 
Elquocunque  mode  maluit. esse  mea; 
*  Quam  sibi  dotate  regqum  vefus  HippodamiaB 

£t  quas  Elis  opes  ante  panirat  equis. 
-QuniBf  ii  tiwtgim  daret,  qtwrnTis  «ajofe»  dattiras, 
f.  ^Noo-Uunea  iUa  meo8  fugh  a?ara  sinus.: 

■    Hanc;ego  ooa  aara,  non  lodis  fl^ctere  coatrisj^ 
Scd  potui  blandi  carminis  obseqiiio. 
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{ilaont  poet,  <^  I  \uwe  not  gained  her  aSectk>na  by  pretcnti  of  gold 
aad  jewefe,  bat  by  the  obsequious  attention  of  my  gentla.songs,'^ 
Itjutdcmbt  flattered  the  Tanity  of  the  rjlch  and  noble  poet,vt0 
think  tiuit  he  was  ioTcd  rather  for  his  individual  merit  than  for 
the  accidental  and  extrinsic  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune.;  but 
unlets  tre'can  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  other  elegies  of  thia 
aatfaov  thin  those  which  have  yet  reached  us,  or  with  another  olvu 
vacter  of  his  mistress  than  that  which  he  himself  has  given  us^  I; 
nast  beg  leave  to  think  that  th^  affections,  or  rather  the  peraeoal 
prostitutions,  of  his  Cynthia,  were  bestowed  for  very  different  fWfi 
sons  from  those' by  which  the  foolish  vanity  of  the  poetaster  mpto 
posed  her  ta  be  influenced.  Indeed,  in  his  tenth:  -et^y  of  ,dm 
same  book,  ho  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  above  assertion; -lor 
there^  instractiBg  his  friend  Gallus  in  the  proper  mothotl  of  tJre^t* 
ing  a  courtesan,  and  premising  that  he  has. gained  thia  knowle^gs 
from  his  own  Cynthia,  he,  amidst  many  other  able  insjtractiiofis^ 
which  I  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  wish; to  be  on  the 
best  terms  with  their  kept  mistresses,  gives  the  following'  piece-  oi 
advice :-^^  Whatever*  she  asks,  be  sure  to  give  withqut  a  mur« 
mnr  or  a  frown.'* 

I  think- 1  discover,  in  the  ninth  elegy  of  this  same  bopk,.  the 
real  origin  of  the  opinion  that  Propertiuf^  would  have  been  an  ex. 
celkent  epic  poet.^  He  is  there  saying  that  the.  love  of  woman  it 
won,  not  by  grave  and  solemn  and  majestic  lays,  but  by  the.  gay, 
the  softy  and  the  tender :  that  the  elegiac. Mimnermus  would  bo 
more  successful  than  the  epic  Homer.  +  It  would  be  easy-  to 
shew  the  utter  falsity  of  this  idea,  by  producing  innuaerable  pas. 
sages  of  the  softest  d^icac^  and  tenderness  from  Homer,  (suqh  at 
Paris's  address  to  Ueienj  Hector's  meeting  4^  with  Androoiachey 


titm,  II       I        I     I  >  wrflfc— »»^ t     I  nifi     I     I      I, '  r    "ft-    I't 


/■   .' 


^  «<  Cynthia  me  ^orvft  sfenper,  qiHBctiiiqaepctfeDda> 
^aqae  cavcnda.  CMTiMit :  iioo  mbilctKit  amon     i 

Tu  ^ave  lit  trfsti.cttfMlai  ^Bgnarf  ^upUsy 
Neve  8tip(erfoa  loqui,  neve  tacere  diu  } 

iJSfetf  si  quid petiitf  iugiratd  fronU  negaris  i        "  '  •'  ' 

K^u  fibi  pro  vano  ^erba  foeoigna  cmlaot."  '-      '       '* ' 

+  **  Pl|i«  in  ainqre  valet  Miraoerml  Veraos  HomerojT  '-    •• 

Carmioa  mansuefa^  lenia  qosrit  amdr.*'  ■    * 

J  There  \s  the  more  imptideoce  id  this  remark  of  Pfoperlltts,  as  tfci*'ftf!i 
'owing  lines,  which  appear  to  me  the  very  best  in  this  poet,  were  evidently 
sngj^red  by  a  beaiHtfitl  -passage  ia  Andr»aacbe*»»ddtei«.  to  Hector,^  whfia 
»^  calli  iiifli  her  father,  brother*,  mother,  friendj  &c.  c,      : 

^'^  Ah  mihi  non  major  tor»  costodia  matrix?  .    .  i 

Aut  sioe  te  vita  cura  sit  alia  mea?  ^     --    * 

Tu  miki  sola  d^musj  tuj  Ci^mMttf  $94a  i^trtmhs  g 
'  OauKia  tirnostre  lempora  ketltim.'^ 

'Here 
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&c.  &c.),  whitlij'r  will  veiiituTe^o  affirm,  would  ktak^  a  sftfbnger 
impression  on  any  woman  than  ail  the  elegies  vfhith  Mimneniriisy 
who.  stole  hjs  best  thoughts  from  Homer,  ever  wrote,  iiutl  quote 
the  passage  for  a  dilferent  reason  :  I  thinlc  I  perceive  in  it,  if  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  elegy,  that  Propertius  was  cionsciouB 
of  his  want  of  delicacy  ^d  softness*  an^  pathos,  and  .that  he- 
arrogantly  wished  to  claim  the  honours  of  majestic-  and  sublime* 
poetry.  The  critics  have  eagerly  caught  at  tLnd-  improved  upon 
this  idea:  as  to  myself,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  ha^  atw 
tempted  a  poem  of  that  superior  nature.  It  would  have  been 
some  consolation  for  the  advocates  of  modem  genius  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  the  ancients  had  a  Blackinor^  as  well  as-  the  moderns^ 
and  that  a  Roman  noble  could  write  as  sillily  as  an  Knglifib- 
knight.  But  unfortunately  the  advice  of  Mecsenas*  was  not 
taken,  and  Propertius  continued  to  write  elegies  till  the  venerable 

ageof75i 

Such  was  Propertius  :  and  yet  this  writer"-*- thus  stiff,  thus  tur^ 
gid,  thus  afleotedl^f  leame^^  thus  abominably  obscene,-*-is  to  be 
cried  up  as  the  chief  of  the  Latin  elegiac  poets.  The  only  merit  he 
possesses  is  rather  the  merit  of  his  age  than  his  own ;  1  mean  the 
correctness  and  even  harmony  of  his  versification ;  as  in  tlie  pre. 
sent  day  every  boy  and  girl  can  string  together  aMozen  couplets 
without  any  cfibrt.  In  fact,  Propertius  appears  to  me  of  about 
equal  rank  with  the  Shefiields  and  Halifaxes  of  English  poetry ,- 
and  his  frigid  verses  deserve  no  other  kiotice  from  the  ladies,  thaa 
to  cool  their  irons  or  to  curl  their  hair. 

We  cannot  but  lament,  while  such  tender,  elegant  writers,  as 
Sappho  among  the  Greeks,  and  Catidlus  among  the  Latins,  have 
come  dawn  to  posterity  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  the  con. 
temptible  mediocrity  of  Propertius  should  appear  before  us  nearly 
entire.  Who  would  not  for  one  ode  of  Sappho,  foj  one  carmen, 
of  Catullus,  give  up  the  pedantry  mid  dulness,  the  Grecisms  and 
indecencies  of  thiadariing  of  the  commentators? .  But  alas,  it  is 
the  fate  of  good  books,  as  of  good-  men,  frequently  to  die  early 
and  to  be  soon  forgotten!  'Time,  that  has  destroyed  all  the 
graces  of  Me^iander,,  has, preserved  unhurt  all  the  obscenities  and 
abQvunatiqiiJi  of  ]?etrpnius.         .    ,  , 

I  think  t  have  said  enough  to  convince  most,  and  tire  all,  your 
readers:    I  ^bail  now  concl^de^   wishing  np  other  evil,  to  the 

friends^ 


Am»  <i 


Here  the  last  line,  which  h  not  Homer*s,  i«  tht  yronc  for  that  very  reason's 
U  Is  very  tame  and  weakj  after  calliog  Cyothia  his  family  and  his  parents, 
to  say  generally,  that  she  is  all  his  joy. 

*  It  is  said  that  -Mveaemis  recommended  to  Propertius  to  write  an  epic^ 
as  most  suitable  to  his  genius.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  man  who  had 
tn#|c/.cnoagh  to  admire  Virgil  and  Horace  could  have  been  serious  in  this  ad- 
vice*    N«  doubt  it  was  **  une  mauvaise  plaisanterie." 
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iiriends  of  Propertios  than  that  thejr  majr  have  no  reKsh  for  Um^ 
JbauU«s  ol  Tibullus.— Yowsy  &c. 

T.  8. 


Art.  \n.-^iqff!^<ti  Niobe. 


h  the  present  age,  when  the  passion  for  ancient  English  Uiem^, 
tupe  has  become  almost  epidemic,  and  old  books  are  as  eagerl/ 
sought  after  as  old  coins,  old  sts^ues,  and  old  wine,  it  would  b» 
superfluous  to  apologize  for  hitroducing  to  the  notice  of  four 
readers  a  treatise  which  has  surrited  the  ravages  of  two  hundred 
years.     The  book  to  which  I  allude  bears  date  1611  on  the  title«« 
page  of  the  second  edition,  (the  first  I  have  neter  seen),  and  wag 
pablisbed  in  London  by  Humphrey  Lownes.     I  mention  this  cir« 
ciimstance  before  1  give  the  author's  name,  because  there  ara 
many  persons  to  whom  the  date  and  the  printer  are  by  far  more  in- 
teresting than  the  writer  himself.     Antony  Stafford,  the  author, 
lias  dif  ided  his  work  into  two  parts,  with  a  quaintness  which  was 
then  pretty  common,  but  of  which  the  present  times  furnish  no 
example,  except  in  the  works  of  the  Methodist  Huntington,  *  has' 
entitled  them  as  follows  :— ^^  Ist  Part,  Stafford's  Niobe,  or,  Hia 
Age  of  Teares ;  2nd  Part,  Stafford's  Niobe  dissolred  inta  a  Nil  us,, 
or,  His  Age  drowned  in  her  own  Teares.'^    Prefixed  to  this  edL. 
tion,  besides  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Robert  Earl  of  Salisbury^ 
are  two  prefaces,  one  grave  and  religious,  addressed  ^^  to  that 
reader,  in  generall,"  the  other  ludicrous  and  bantering,  inscribed 
^to  the  long..eared  reader,"  that  is,  to  sopie  person  who  had 
abused  his  work,  and  whom,  in  turn,  he  abuses  with  the  titles  of 
Sirrah  and  Midiu^  and  several  others  equally  disrespectful.     Oi 
Antony  Stafbrd  I  know  nothing,  except  that  in  one  place  ho 
styles  himself  by  birth  a  geotleman,  and  another  place  he  says,^ 
^^  Had  not  elder  nature  made  mee  a  youAger  brother,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  a  companion  for  a  Tcfry  proper  man**'     Per^. 
haps  he  was  the  son  of  Wm.  Stafford,  Gent,  who  wrote,  a  learned 
tod  eloquent  treatise,  which  was  once  ascribed  to  Shakspeare^ 
and  proclaimed  as  a^  convincing  proof  of  that  poet's  erudition,  till 
Dr.^  Farmer  dispelled  the  error.     Whoever  he  was,  Antony  StaL> 
ford  seems  to  have  been  learned  and  pious,  to  have  possessed  sobm^. 


■*  ■■  I        im\ ■■»  yi 


*Tlie  following  are  tome  of  the  litl«s  prefixed  to  Mr.  H.'s  uacUs*^ 
Bank  of  Faitfa.i.  Sattm'ft  LawMit  %  Forty  Stripes  tor  Hatao  i  Yi^jjuA  fu^- 
Cir  Va^firiog  M«o ;  Rule  a<i4  Riddle,  4c.  4c. 


treatise  is  the  production  of  a  rigb^i^M^jftM^  smic^ve  lAind'r  44  i» 
a  sevef*  satire  on  the  age,  of  whose  crimes  he  speaks  with  honest 
and  zealous  indignation.     It  is  composed  in  a  mournful  strain,  as, 
may  be  guessed  from  the  title.     And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to 
recommend  the  worfe"  tiT  thow  whu  whme  afaorrt  the  preternatural 
^'ickedness  of  the  present  times,  and  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  the  golden  days  of  our  ancestors.     No  zealous  puritan  of  the 
present  day,  were'W^  higerrt^fl^^e^crad 't»*  ImIs-  zeal,  could  display 
more  strenjgth  aud  variety  of  invective  against  reigning  errors  and 
'  wim  ttlarf  oodrf  irt  every  pagc^  df  ^Is  r^h^iwntly  y^rHten  tmct^ 
Vl^l^i^  i*'  very  sevelne  on'  *hc  wetnen',  and  gives  them  siich  a* 
«lliiAMM5sr  as,  if  ifue-,  perfectly ^  *>fr«rfftTrted-  hi3  angry  i^roacfcf^s. 
Jlffet*  ^tpressfnjg  CMitfempt  atid'^tt*»  lion-of  f^r  the  c^mmon*.plac«P 
a  cWBtfishhp,  he  recommend  tht?  fblTowin^  formula  of  a  love^cK^ 
dipe^^-i-whicli  ho  etfHs  reasonable  aiiH  reli»i6Us  ^  **  Faire  qweeiic. 
*f  dtt^t  and  dii»tj  wi44  ft*  pfras*'"  ftmt  eVeTt-lfowef-deca5»ing  ma- 
jewfie,  aftdr  "sorae  f^we-yeares,  ariwmetbs,  or  d€Li<*s,  to  have  tkos&. 
•ter-sftihifig  eyes  'of  yowrs  eaten  out  with  worms,  and  the  bol^s  bp- 
eofire-efafges  for  c^aiikers  ?  when  f&ar  dt'licate,  sfi^o^tttf  body  shall* 
he  e«ft)Med  m  earth's-  rtiggedarmeis?^  ajid  yoor  sf^f^^  s)(!irelling^ 
mofcf^  pufty  1  ippe^s  bfe  •  ■  kissed  -  hy  her  iti oaMy-  month' ;  ^wH^A*  y<wir 
ptire  t^ii  and  vrhite  shaH  be'  f ihr!i<»d  into  |joor*<?  browne  an4'  W^c^t? ; 
and  fhflt  f«e  wMch  hafh  dnv^n-  so  tmtny  into  cwisttwj>tpoB9;  s*»iftil 
.  kself  beer  conslmft'd  to^  notliiWg.''— Can  aiiy  th5«g  be  HUOfC  gaMa^i^y 
affd'  mo^e-  6ilctrh>ted  to  pfea«c  •  afi*  wooid'nd*  shrt  be»«t  rnotA.  mn. 
p^awontfcble  H^WMM  who  c^uldr*  be-  «flS»»ded  witii*  ah  address   at 
«1|fcte  s^^^licatfe'and'Sd  candW  .*    Imet  be  serioirt  :  isiiotf  tbis  €an# 
^pk^  as  de9j*k»We  a*  tlie  u^uAiVeanrt  of^  couptsWiik;'  af#A  J«  II  n€*« 
.  slrdb^iifd  t^  ertH  a  beatrtifiil  feirttfle  H;  mass-  of  pH4¥ify«i^  Miat^f>ia($;y 
i»  io  ^rtortifti*t€J  her,  *'  divme-ertttture^"  <^  g<**fe«s^'*?&^.  ^  c%U  T 
lf'»riffertPu  neasortfng  b«  eoiffe^tJ  thw»  all  tlje  Iteaal^e*  Whridb-fhe- 
ftehevdletiee^  6f  the  Deify  has^^^iaftei^d'  o¥5eP  ^  -rtni^vs^  ift*0 1<>  b^i- 
'  eenfewf^tfe^  witii  borrow*  and  d^gtety  beca«fio^  s#ftW'  #ffe  'sli«j<^- 
Ih^  a«d^  ftH  are  perishiftg.    '§rfrt?ty^  this  1s>ne*'pie*}**^llirt  oaAt  r* 
Jl  i#-ft#t*r«ascm — ^biit  raving.'  '  "  •'   *>*•     .      •■       .    m-       .   ..  :•    . 
-  SpealcM^  of  the  iicentfo«s!kte4/  f^  tb*"  wo%ien>,  h^  buiDoiH^tfafly- 
Sliy^l :— ^••ITtf*  Je^b  liv^d  in  Wir'^uf*,    he  fte^f  sh^tfld  hrtv0 
mwMletf  ^'t^*le'ma*  *  cio^iiaA^  -^iitt  Md'  eyesl^-  k»sl  at^iny"  tiflW? 
Ifeey  -ibotrf*  Ii^c^je  ttpdti  a  mai*;'  [flf*  fe^  s^o«4(l  s«afte  hfcve^  fauHid 
wrfe'  td  Ido?te  upbfi."' '  N^  iVondtT  tWif  wltlt  this  opwiieri  ^f  tile 
Ift^es  Wree<WrifeiMs  eeli^aicy  s^wJI^'^^  k  "Hpfeftrs  tb»t,»lle 

:  ppailtt^ed  what  he  preached,  though  he  gives  a  diifercnt  motivo  for 
hi»  genduct  from  the  one  al>eyff  mentioned.'  F©»  addrossiftg  9ma«- 
iUifaeral  critic  iv^lfo-  h^  £»li|mfiiatedi  kilhiseif  Mid-  his^worlB,  he?  ^ays  : 
^^^  I  hate  mad'e'  tt^t^  mter  t&  ratrvfj  i^ast  I  shoirid  get  such 


^iu^r/'-  .;.  * .  ^  V-  •     N ..  >  -■■;  ^  -.      "      ^'^...^'\  ■ ..r 

He  giyes  a  ^dlcrpiis  4^^cc^)jU^'i«f  facq^i^ltrj  jcvJljT.    ...        ,  ^ 

He  descanto,,  vv^th  a^l  ^lM>,.clp44Ui;ttt  w^tfwt^  qf  -si^ere. fpelixy^ 

4>i^  the -cbar^^r  ,of  Six  Pl^Iip.  S^^tu^J  :-  -h^^jis  qniU^  beside  himself 

Qa.4dii&  subjeot :  4ie  leudi^fhis  ^uj^ogyim  in  i^ijt  .n^n;^  i-r^^'  J^^f  f 

(ha^e  sinued'agaMist  thee  a^d  ;b/eaveQy  aiid  1  aip  n^  ,woxU)}r..tp  b^ 

called  thy  childe :  yet  let  thy  mercy  obtaiiie  thi9  <UP90Q  i^or  xn^ 

from  thee  I  tliat  when  i^.^all  pk^^  ti^kc  t^t.  ifjminc  MkM 

be.  <no  moffif  ji  may  ep4  ii^  jsuct  a  «bu»^  « a3  was  jQ^ .  Sh\u»  SUL 

»jiey^ruiB^".,.,,.    ..      ..    .   ,    .   '•.•-..'         »  ..l  ■  .    .' 

.;fle  19.  Ja,v}|jt);  in  ^is,  prais^'^  of  :Pizabeih,  thpi^gl^  not  with  ^4fU|l 
justice,  and  says  that  if  Solomon  had  U^ed  in  he^^tijne|  he  )M>u)4 
himself  have  come  to  visit  the  Queen  of  the  North. 

I  suspect  that  Mil  ton  had  seen  this  book,  from  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  the  following  passages  : — "  Throni,  dominationes, 
virt utes,  potentotiiS, . |2rmcipaJjuus,'l-rr:fia)&  Stajprd. 

"  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers," — says 
IVIilton. 

The  D^yil  says  m  StajOToifd-^-^-^/.NJ^Ui^vjpjmf,  Sir^  I  had  rather 
controule  within  my  dark  diocese,  than  to  reinhabite  caelum  em* 
fg/riumy  M^A,  th^r/e  iive  lu  «i]jje^jUon  jQu^Aix,  ipiiiickrV  .,;...;    -  ^ 
.  :'TW:Devil  iijiMiUciA  pn)dain)f  ^hj^.^        i:  ■•  ^^  5  j  ..^, 
•,'    '         ;    f*  JBeUer  In  reif« :iQiiirlkj.O<fii)0M-«€iki  H^f^v^nV  .  f  f  / 

He  thews 'aft:]ipne9t  hfiii^d  jof  tile:tii£#;elutang'yjiUti«ksior  Foperf , 
-  abd  makes  -the  i^eyil's  cka^  ttf  state  'Hipported  hj'  ioui  ppp^es. 

ile  u:ses  the  Devibwitbriieryt!liltie>^i»Bliony,  und  c^is^Jiim  J17 
the  ikdl#wihg'ii^iaeft:^Dem?Bvfii>miief4»  M^:  U»^id^4ate,  .Mop. 
sientr^Mttdcappe,  Mr;  £laaksmi|}v»^  Mri,  *Miem  F^^fi^s^  :¥AiifAotkT 
of  Ca-dniBy.Gtfimme.visaged^o^Uoy-beHoMiing  j^^  Mr. 

Div^  :Miv;Fiil^|^  Face,  .DtL  MustOD^  OMelielUhOvkuley  Grmt 
M^rsbailDf. 'Mischief,  £ceat  iifDldtvi  of  Sin,  \&c. '  1  -    » 

rThe  iiidiHcteis;/c^  ihe/sdiyibur.aiiA  the  aoidUer  fti>e  AdiBe.>which 
.  henos*  adniMs^i  though  iiib  idoof. not  tdisgiiise  the  faAil|)6:and.mi0e. 
.iie»iiioild^nttta'£ach.'    ili^fiiivourite&fsccin'to  b^.Senetity  thq.Soa. 
ligers.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Hensiiy'd'Vi.  i>f  i'^rancej-Akii  Elizabeihof 

'  H»  talks  6C  tibdesBieft  vrith  ;aUz  ttot  indhoriBiiQate  alluite)  .iv)^h 
4ow»  ia  tvch  torrenis  homtM  IkpBid^hoiifti^ximvB^dOBi,  beings  n^jio 
diink  a  jostkitbt'tiie  gre^iestyDfitfirpslibU'aielortionsi  :  Thi«  6#Vt 
of 'beings,  ^ill' be  pri[>iid.p«i»faipB)af*iii^cottnkii&ace  oi'.Siaflordin 
their  alnaise  e£  the iadrntrim^inai^smmi'i  ^  TnidesBiefi^v MyB'Htiiif' 
ford,  "  cpnzen  and  cheat  iti'btiyiBg'and  seliii^trpntrary.  to  God's 
law;  they  giTe  gentlemen  Aitttu  fori&^htiiidreflt  irliom  iSitdi^  id- 
siiificient  itaipay,.  they  Vdw  i^Yfake'  it  onit  in  dJceV  ^^  vhich  theywill 
make  tlieir  boncs^  when  the  prigxxa  hatk  tcitifid  their bx)dies;^'    ' 

He 


6i  $HE  titii^ 

He  is  not  a  jot  wiser  wben  speakiiig  of  the  shepherd ;  he  )^hine9 
like  a  mere  Ajrcadiao,  ^^  more  silly  than  his  sheep  ;''  and  thiiiks 
eyery  pit^tic  a  perfect  model  of  integrity  and  innoc^npe,  as  be  ri* 
diculojosly  supposes  every  tradesmen  a  inerie  Shylock. 

Cr^ye  ana  religious  as  he  is,  he  is  no  enemy  to  a  joke  :  his 
languatgi^  is  eyen  more  quaint  than  the  language  of  those  tinies, 
|b^bj(>'unding  in  plays  upon  words,  which  giye  an  air  of  drpllery  t«^ 
the  most  isolemn  passages. 

At  the  end  is  a  seyere  letter  to  a  Romanist,  "vho  had  written 
igainst  his  book.  He  treats  his  adversary  with  infinite  contempt, 
insults  oyer  him  with  true  horse.play  raillery ;  and  concludes 
by  sa3riiig,  that  he  should  ^  write  no  more  to  please  those  who 
mke  pleasure  their  God/*  » 

'      •  T.  B. 


..  *• 


Art.  yilh— Greek  and  English  Tragedy. 

Ik  tragedy,  more  than  iji  any  odier  species  of  poetry,  t|ie 
jGreeks  had  a  vast  superiority  oyer  their  conquerors,  the  Romans. 
Of  Roman  bagedy-^  indeed^  tl^  very  name  has  scarcely  an  existl 
^ence  •  6dt  the  writings  of  .£schylus,^f  Sophoqies,  and  )i)uripi4es^ 
will  be  read  with'  adoration,  as  long  as  real  poetry  can  charni 
the  taste,  or  the  sufferings  of  humanity  can  ^inteh^st  the  feel* 
ings.  To  degrade  tliese  lUuitrious  names  from  their  high  dignity^ 
Is  not  the  ol)ject  of  the  preaefit  sketch  :  jbut  it  is  possijb^  Ibope, 
to  contemplate  their  greatness  with  all  due  reverence,'  aiid  yet  at^ 
tempt  fairly  and  caiuiidly  pi  weigh  in  the  dpposijte  balance  the 
ejtcellencics  of  our  Engtish  tragedy ;  to  inquire^  ^w  far  the  pro. 
gress  of  time  |ias  improved  it  tprr^^ted  thf^  powers  of  the  humaii 
mind,  and  whether  BriUfo,  who  yfolda  to  no  nation  in  the  world 
ill  any  other  contest  of  arts  or  ams^  bust  yield  to  jSreece  the 
iHTOua  pre«€^ihence  of  tragic  glory.  •  *     •'      •         * 

An  investigation  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  Greek  and 
English  tiragi^yls  fortunjUie^^  lltnoii  sknplified  by  the  remarkable 
almllarity  of  genius  which  exiite^  Wtween  the  three  great  im^i^m 
dians  of  eac^  nation.  'It  wiH  reiadlly  be  understood,  that  the 
Vindotiry,  and  not  ttie  dlegree  of  merit,  is  here  considered,  when 
^bwe  is  opposed  to  Sophciclei,  0tway  to  Euripides',  and  Shakspearc 
to  j£scbylu8.  Let  us  first  examine  separately  the  respective  me. 
rits  of  these  ijlustrious  rivals }  and.  then,  combining  the  talents  ;0f 
rach  nation,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  take  a  general  survey,  and 
to  adjudge  tlie  palm  of  viftofy.     '  * 

"''■*.  And, 
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And,  to  begin  itftarov  airi  «'ftt«'tov,— let  JEschylns  and  Shttl^ 
f^enre  first  enter  the  lists.     Each  of  these  great  poets  was  bom  in 
an  age  and  under  circumstances  perfectly  adapted  for  the  unob  • 
fitructed  display  of  his  genius;  when  the  stage  was  buried  in  a 
rode  bar)>arism  little  superior  to  a  non-existence ;  when  the  dnunn 
was  not  restricted  by  any  laws  either  of  authority  or  of  ex&mpler, 
and  eaeh  therefore  was  a  law  to  himself.     Of  the  two,  Shakf. 
peare  perhaps  deriyed  the  less  assistance  from  his  predecessors  in 
•theaxt:  the  rough  sketches  of  Thespis  had  been  somewhat  polished 
by.  his  disciple,  Phrynichus,  who  first  introduced  female  charac- 
ters, and  established  the  proper  measure  for  trietgedy ;  and  when 
.Xschylus  began  to  write*,  he  had  not  much  to  furnish  for  the 
.^rama,  except  that  **  mens  divinior,"  which  constitutes  its  very 
■«ottl;  with  which  he  was  so  eminently  gifted,  and  in  which,  we 
have  reason  to  belieye,  his  predecessors  were  so  miserably  defi. 
-cient.     They  had  amused  their  audiences  with  song  and  dance  ; 
but  yEschylus  first  instructed  them  by  representations  of  nature, 
by  just  exhibitions  of  character,  and  strong  delineations  of  pas- 
sion.    The  English  stage,  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  a 
bewildered  chaos,  upon  which  a  less  daring  and  less  powerful  ge. 
nius  must  have  looked  abroad  in  despair.     But  confident  in  h\% 
•  own  powers,  and  aided  by  a  judgment  at  once  correct  and  vigor. 
ott»,  he  boldly  undertook  Ihe  task  of  organizing  the  rude  mate- 
rials of  the  scene,  and  making  them  subservient  to  their  noblest 
purpose,  the  display  of  nature.     It  was  fortunate  for  Greece  and 
for  England,  that  such  poets  were  given  them  at  such  a  season : 
had  the  infant  age  of  tragedy. been  cntrused  to  less  ablo  manage, 
ment,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  it  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
unskilful  tisagp,  or,  at  least,  that  its  features  would  have  been 
'distorted  Into  deformity. 

Of  these-' two  mighty  rivals,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
a  daring  sublimity  of  genius,  which  disdains  to  be  confined  by 
the  bounds  of  earth,  and  nature,  iielighting  in  the  machinery  of 
preternatural  agentft,  and  malnaging  it  with  a  skill  and  effect  at 
once  astonishing  aiid  appalling.  In  the  art  of  exciting  terror,  no 
poet,  ancient  or^modem,  can  be  compared  with  either  of  them* 
'iEschylus  has  been  accused,  and  in  part  with  justice,  of  dealing 
too  much  in  horror ;  and  it  is  a  charge  which  Shakspeare  might 
share  with  him,  if -it  could  be  believed,  .that  he  really  wrote  that- 
vile  cdmpound  of  absurdity  and  barbarity,  which  is  attributed  to 
hira  under  tKeiiame  of  Titus.  Andronicus..  This  fault  of  the  Gre- 
'cian  poet,  which  is  to  be  found  principally  in  his  Etcmenides^  may 
in  sonie  degree  be  pardoned  him  on  account  of  his  military  habits, 
as  Well  as  on  acdount  of  the  sublimity  of  effect  wiiich  he  has  pro- 
duced from  it.  In  his  other  plays  terror  is  exhibited  in  a  mor^ 
imadttlterated  form,  and  in  a  degree  infinitely  superior  to  every 
*' .  ■       •  other 
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.oUwF-'if/iterj.  except  Sba3L«p^ftfe.  .■  The  Pmmetheus  of  the  <me, 
«n4  ^  M^^  of  the  oihei")  nuiy  be  propoBeH  us  pei€ect  spectv. 
i]ieii^  ol  ^he  t^nfic  in  tra^edyr  . 

rtTh^  pathetic  ;^va5  »ot  the  0hief  exceljenpe  of  cithet*  •;  It  hw 
j)§^*to<^  hastily  concluded,  hpweter,  by  wipcrftcial  orcticfi,' thai 
>b^  iy«re.  h^th  dB^ieiit  in  this  great  \wi  /of  1  he  isubltme..  Such 
il>;dW3isio»  pay  Tory  well  iiariPQniz«^  p(>rhap6,  with  the  judgment 
<)f  ihitPB,  whO'difiidain  to  judge  by:  their  ftJi^Hng^  aud  who  ap^al 
Ito  frigid  r«<lAaiof  ^rttkisiD,  Where  rrftieal  nile«  are  jw>t  at  aM  cxuu 
i^ecmKl :  bjit  h  may  be  confidently  asked,  ivho  ever  f  ead  ihe  smgle 
.cbai^actter  of  €i(mmdta  in  the  Jtg«memnon ;  of  M^chy\ii%  ^without 
^ddjpg  ^  tear  ?'  Aljd  of  the  power  of  Shakspeare  in  bpeniog 
^'-  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  teare^"  -his  O/^/w/ftf,.  his  Leitr.y 
jits  ConsiancQ^  and  his  Queen  Catharim  are  illustrious  proofs. 
Whetlier  Mi^hy^xa^  would  have  exhibited  more  specimens  of  the 
pathetic,  had  the  whole  -of  hi«  works  survived  to  this  day,  Is  a 
.question  not  to  be  answered :  certainly,  his  mind  does  not  appear 
toihaveibeen  formed  for  this  department  of  tragedy  \  and  even  the 
^ky.-ejfcited  by  his  Ca^ancb'a  is  «omewliat  tinctured  with  terror. 
But.Shakspeare  was  so  excellent  in  the  pathetic,  whttie^or  the  pa. 
jthetic  came  in  his  way,  and  has  left  behind  liim  such  abnndairt 
proJ^fs  of  this  excellence^  that  it  never  cx>uld  have  ibeen  disputed, 
except  by  those  "  Unitarian  critics,"  w:ho  are  deternuned  to  ro- 
cognise  in  no  writers  more  than  one  kind  of  morit. 

u^schylus  was  desirous  of  representing  his  heroes  with  as  miYch 
heroic:  dignity  as  possible  ;  for  which  purpose  ho  has  exalted  their 
language  with  a  variety  of  soundiqg,  compound  words,  such  as 
had  never  before  Ibeen  known  in  the 'Gjreek  tongue,  and  very  Cew 
of  which  were  jrdopted  by  suncceding  poets.  For  this  affectation, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  be  was  abundantly  ridiculed  by  the 
comiii  poets- of  his  tiftie,  who  seem  to  have. been  remarkable  for  a 
violent' hostility  to  the  tragedians,  arising  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of 
rivalry,  and  whose  chief  ioceupation  appears  io  .have  been  to 
amuse  ^he  people  by  burlesque  imitations  of  those  noble  scenes 
which -had  before  thrilled  them  with  terror,  or  :melted  them  into 
tears.  This  disgraceful  and  licentious  system  'of  sistire  has  been 
•  al^iy  and  ingeniously  defended  by  some  modern  writers :  but  I  am 
afraid -the  deffence  is  not  sufficiently  sound ;  I  am  afraid  the  plea, 
sure  both  of  the  comic  wTiters. and  of  the  aadience  arose  from  the 
malignity  of  the 'human .  heart,  which  rejoices  in  witnessing  the 
humiliation  of  snpei^ior  genius.  If  this  wore  the  CQse,-^f  the 
Athenians  really  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  malignity,  as  thay 
certainly  were  by  a  spirit  of  ingratitude,  when  they  acquiesced 
in  tbeiridicule  of  thibse  noble  writers,  wlio  have  icontributed  no 
>ess  tl>an  their  statesmen  and  their  warriors  to  immortalize  the 
name  of  Athens,— rl  am  haj^y  to  say,  for  the  ecp.dit  of  the  Kug* 
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lish  nation,  that  when  we  laugh  at  the  ladicrosities  of  the  Crtiic 
or  Tom  TTiumb^  we  langh  only  at  the  monstrous  faults  of  bad 
tragedianii,  not  at  the  ridicule  of  lltlng  excellence.— Of  this  pro. 
fossed  ridicule  of  the  tragedians,  (for  all  the  comedies  diound  with 
passing  hits  at  them)  the  only  example,  I  belieye,  now  extant  Is 
the  Ranee  of  Aristophanes, — a  comedy  overflowing  with  wit,  but, 
klas  !  replete  wHh  malignity ;  in  which  Bacchus  is  represented  de* 
iMsehding  to  the  shades  in  search  of  a  tragic  poet,  and  Euripides  is 
Introduced  disputing  face  to  face  with  ^chylvs  for  the  superior?* 
ty  of  tragic  excellence.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Euripides  is  here  drawn  in  too  true  a  light.  That  he 
Vilewed  the  excellence  of  his  master,  .^ilschyltts,  with  a  jealous 
^ye,  and  foil  short  of  the  gratitude  he  owed  him,  we  have  indis* 
putable  and  disgraceful  proofs  even  in  his  tragedies.  Sophocles^ 
we  arc  told,  exhibited  a  different  character :  he  alMrays  acknow- 
ledged  the  superiority  of  JEschjluSy  and  treated  him  with  a  de» 
*gree  of  reverence  equally  creditable  to  the  master  and  the  pupil. 
Agreeably  to  this  excellent  spirit  of  behaviour,  Aristophanes  re. 
presents  him  as  willing  to  yield  the  throne  to  ^chylus,  but  re- 
solved to  advance  his  claims  to  it,  if  it  be  adjudged  to  Euripides. 
It  was'  this  petty  jealousy  and  frctfulncss  of  temper,  which  ren.- 
dercd  Euripides  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  comedians.  In  the 
RanWy  in  answer  to  the  sarcasms  heaped  upon  him  by  ^schylus, 
lie  reproaches  his  accuser  with  his  affectation  of  pompous  lan- 
guage, and  calls  him,  among  other  abusive  epithets,  KOii/jfoToLxs- 
Xoffiil^ovx,  a  dealer  in  hard  uords^  tied  together  like  a  bundle 
'of  sticks. 

Whether  thia  sonorous  grandeur  of  language  (which  has  led  me 
iiQconsciously  into  so  long  a  digression)  has  not  been  too  severely 
censured,  might  well  be  questioned.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Shakspeare 
certainly  discovers  in  his  tragedies  a  predilection  for  the  use  of 
compound  words,  which  he  has  so  managed  as  to  render  them  very 
forcible  and  expressive.  He  did  not  indeed  carry  this  rage  for 
tragic  dignity  of  words  to  such  an  extent  as  ^chylus,  nor,  had 
be  been  so  inclined,  would  our  language  have  admitted  it :  yet 
for  what  he  has  done  in  this  way,  he  has  been  sufficiently  cen- 
sured, and  he  is,  I  suppose,  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  ridicule 
cast  on  the  use  of  compounded  epithets  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  hi.s 
Evert/  Man  in  his  Humour ^  where  he  introduces  such  burlesque 
words,  as  un^in^one^breathjutterahlcy  &c. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ^schylus  painted  men  as  they  never 
could  be,  Sophocles  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they 
are.  If  the  justice  of  this  compendious  criticism  be  once  esta 
blished,  JEschylus  cannot  be  brought  into  a  comparison  with 
Shakspeare,  who  certainly  painted  men  both  as  they  may  be  and 
as  tkay  are.     But  this  decision  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the  ap- 

F  pearance 
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peafaiice;of  one  of  thos^  "witticisnu  ii\  which  smartness  is  always 
pDore  i^ouf^t  after  .than  truth.  :We  may  be  allpwed,  therefore,  to 
examine  a  little  into  its  soundness ;  and  judgir^  as  yre  must^  front 
those  of  w^schylus's  plays  which  we  now  pQS8es39— *to  which  of 
his  char4ct9r9  can  t)lii8  o])jection  be  attached  j  Ifrtp  his  master* 
piece  of  Prometheus^  let  it  be  remembered  that  Prometheus  waft 
not  a  man,  but  a  god;  and,  except  this  character,  I  think  no  one 
canreaspnably  censure  any  other  on  this  ground.  Apd  it  is  ob« 
f»rTable|.that  the  judgment  here  passed  upon  Sophocles  is  no  mor« 
/ipplicable  to  him  thao^  to  any  of  the  others ;  though  perhaps,  the 
jremuivng, scrap  may  be  allowed  to.be  particularly  characcteristic 
fpf  Euripides. .  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  two  former  parts 
of  the  sentence  w;ere  m^de  only  as  steps  to  introduce  the  latter  in 
a  aortof  climax. 

Shakspeare's  comic  powers  are,  of  course,  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  in  the  present  discussion ;  but  that  in  his  tragedy 
alone  he  is  far  superior  to  ^chylus,  cannot,  I  think,  be  ques« 
tioned.  Not  only  is  his  tragjc  genius  more  Tarlous  than  that  of 
bis  Athenian  riyal,  but  he  excels  him  etven  in  those  qualities  which 
are;  most  his  own:  not  only  are  Shakspeare's  ^^  flights  higher,'* 
Iwt  he  ^^  continues  longer  on  the  wing,"  than  ^chylus.  Nor 
does  this  preference  of  the  English  bard  imply  any  depreciation  of 
the  Grecian,  who  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  noblest  poets 
which  any  age  or  any  country  has  produced  :  but  the  highest  ex. 
cellence  must  fall  in  comparison  with  Shakspei^re,  to  whom,  with 
all  his  occasional  faults,  counterbalanced  as  they  are  by  innumer- 
able and  inimitable  beauties,  it  would  be  doing  ^^  an  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind." 

To  Shakspeare,  then,  all  Greece  must  yield  the  yictory : — ^let 
OS  turn  to  Sophocles  and  Rowe,  and  see  if  she  can  recover  her 
lost  ground.  That  Rowe,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  worthy  to  stand  in 
*  competition  with  Sophocles,  I  w:ill  not  venture  to  assert.  It  is 
.necessary  only  to  inquire,  whether  his  inferiority  to  Sophocles  be 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  inferiority  of  ^chylus  to.  Shakspeare. 
His.  infamous  plagiarism  frpm  Massinger,  which  he  impudently 
patched  up  in  the  shape  of  a  new  tragedy,  and  called  the  Fair 
Penitent^  has  been  already  so .  completely  exposed  (though  not 
sufiiciently  reprobated)  by  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer^  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  it  on  the  present  occasion.  His 
smooth  and  regular  flow  of  declamation,  which  he  had  the  mo* 
desty  to  mistake  for  Sfaakspeariaii' nature,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  harmonious  sweetness,  which  procured  Sophocles  the  name 
of  the  Athienian  Bee :  but  what  in  Sophocles  is  an  easy  dignity  of 
manner,  becomes  in  Rowe  almost  a  mere  external  habit,  which 
has  little  connection  with  the  inspiration  of  the  soul.  Rowe,  in 
short,  resembles  Sophocles  no  farther,  than  as  he  is  free  from 

the 
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the  Irr^nlarities  of  Otvay  and  Shakspeare,  jnst  as  Sophocles  has 
aroided  the  faults  of  Euripides  and  .^schylus :  but  Sophocles  was 
not  content  with  aroiding  their  faults ;  he  caught  the  beauties  of 
each  in  so  powerful  a  degree,  and  so  blended  them  together,  and 
impfored  them  bj  the  addition  of  his  own  excellencies,  that  he 
Iiai  bj  many  been  considered  as  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  trage^ 
diam,  while  Howe  is  confessedly  not  only  Inferior  to  Otway  and 
Sbak^>eare,  but  Tery  far  inferior,-— ^^  longo^  sed  proximus,  in« 
terfallo." 

From  the  charge  of  plagiarism  Rowe  may  in  some  degree  sheU 
ter  himself  under  the  example  of  Sophocles,  who  certainly  oitiltted 
no  opportunity  of  borrowing  from  his  master,  ^chylus,  either 
in  plot,  in  character,  or  in  sentiment.     Not  to  mention  imitations 
of  inferior  importance,  the  arrangement  of,  the  plot  of  his  Ekc^ 
Ira  is  taken,  with  scarcely  a  single  alteration,  from  the  Cho'iphorcB 
of  iEschylus.     But  there  is  this  palpable  difference  between  the 
two  imitations,  that  Sophocles  ^^  borrowed  from  modesty,"  but 
Rowe  from  ''  want  of  genius :"    Sophocles  was  paying  a  complin 
ment  to  the  Tenerable  bard  while  he  was  imitating  him ;.  but  Row0 
merely  pilfered  from  a  treasure  yet  unknown,  and  applied  to  his 
own  use  what  he  hoped  would  never  be  discovered  and  restored 
to  it's  lawful  owner.     When  Sophocles  borrowed,  he  softened  the 
harshness  of  his  original,  corrected  his  luxuriances,  and  tempered 
his  style  and  sentiments  with  his  own  profound  judgment :  but 
Rowe  degraded  to  his  own  level  the  unhappy  author  he  robbed  ; 
he  wieakened  the  manly  and  nervous  poetry  of  M assinger,  dressed 
up  his  impurities  with  a  cumbrous  abundance  of  meretricious  onuu 
ment,  and,  without  discarding  all  the  feeling  of  the  original,  re* 
duced  a  drama,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  the  judicious  and 
the  admiration  of  the  wise,  to  a  mere  thing  of  sobbing  and  sensi- 
bility for  boarding-school  misses.     So  much  for  the  -plagiarisms 
^  Rowe !    And  in  his  imitations  he  was  equally  unfortunate. 
His  Jime  Share^  however,  which  he  professed  to  write  in  imita- 
tion of  Siakspeare,  and  which,  considered  as  such  an  imitation^ 
'is  so  very  ridiculous,  is  in  itself  a  very  good  tragedy.     I  do  not 
think  it  much  inferior  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  which  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  story  it  a  little  resembles ;  and  had  all  Rowe's 
tragedies  been  like  this,  like  it  in  feeling,  in  spirit,  and  in  pas- 
sion, he  might  have  made  a  better  stand  in  a  comparison  with, So. 
phodet.    Tiie  very  name  of  Shakspeare  seems  here  to  have  in- 
spired him. 

Rowe  was  unquestionably  a  very  amiable  man,  and  appears,  to 

.hare  been  a  general  favourite  with  ^e  wits  of  his  time.     Hence 

he  is  absurdly  panegyrized  by  Pope,  as  ^^  next  Shakspeare  skill'd 

to  dmw  the  tender  tear ;"  which  i»  a  gross  injustice  not  only  to 

Otway;  but  to  Rowe  himself^    The  nowert  of  Rowe,  such  as  they 
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were,  did  not  consist  in  the  pathetic  r  the  sconn*  of  his  Jatm 
Shore  and  his  Pair  Penitent^  which  ought  to  have  been  pathetic^ 
•nd  which  arc  in  some  de^frec  so  by  the  mere  tenderness  o'f  th« 
subject,  are  vitiated  by  the  author's  attempts  at  theatric  dignity, 
which  ought  to  hare  given  place  to  nature,  and  by  rile  conceits, 
tU.suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  tragic  scene.  There  is  as  'much 
pathos  dispersed  through  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  as  there  is 
through  those  of  llowe :  yet  Sophocles  is  never  quoted  as  the 
poet  of  feeling,  nor  will  he  ever  be,  as  long  as  Kuripides  standu 
hy  his  side.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  from  the  un« 
studied  impulse  of  his  feelings,  but  to  have  laboured  incessantly 
to  maintain  a  degr^  of  majesty  incompatible  with  the  overwhelm* 
ing  force  of  deep  and  inmirected  sorrow, 

*<'Tel«phn8  et  Peleos^  com  pauper  .e(  eiul  oter^uey 

Prejicit  ampullat  et  sesqui pedal ia  verba ; 

Si  curat  cor  spcfctantts  testigiste  querela.-^HoR.  Arsr  Poet. 

Frdm  this  laborious  majesty  arises  that  coldness  which  renders  the 
pathetic  scenes  of  Sophocles  so  incomparably  inferior  to  those  of 
Euripides ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  language  of  his  pathos  some* 
times  degenerates  into  miserable  puns,  which,  though  not  so  fre« 
quent,  are  quite  as  disgusting  as  the  conceits  of  Rowe.  Ho  cam 
claim,  indeed,  no  superiority  over  the  English  poot  from  his  pa- 
thos :1  but  if  we  turn  to  consider  his  general  dignity,  hfs  exqui* 
site  skill  in  arranging  his  material,  the  liveliness  and  sublimity  of 
his  descriptions,  and  the  awful  splendour  of  his  terrific  scenes^ 
"we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  was  far  out  of  sight  of  Rdwe., 
l^is  description  of  the  madness  pf  Hercules  in  Trachinice^  and  the. 
scenes  in  his  CEdipus  Coloncus^  which  precede  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  King,  are  instances  of  terrible  grandeur  which  can  rarely 
be  excelled.  Rowe  was  fond  of  describing  the  softer  emotions, 
and  he  seldom  aspires  to  the  loftier  flights  of  poetry :  but  Sopho* 
cles  excelled  in  pictures  of  despair  and  madness,  in  the  delineation 
ef  the.  nobler  passions,  and  in  those  complications  of  feeling, 
-which  are  rarely  attempted,  and  never  successfully  exhibited,  But 
by  poets,  of  the  highest  order.  In  almost  every  contest  he  leaves 
Rowe  at  a  discouraging  distance.  Yet  1  do  not  think  the  distance 
between  Sophocles  and  Rowp  so  great- as  between  Sh^kspeare 
and  ^schylus.  The  superiority  of  Sophocles  rests  solely  on  his 
superior  success  in  the  same  department  of  trdgic  excellence  :  but 
Shakspeare  outstrips  ^schylus,  not  only  in  the  superior  sublimity, 
but  in  the  superior  variety  of  his  genius.  If  it  may  be  allowed 
to  elucidate  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  histrionic  talent,  I  would 
compare  the  various  excellence  of  Shak^jpearo  to  the  inexhaustible 
versatility  of  Garrick  ;  the  conlinedi  but  sublime,  genius  of  .'Es- 
f  hylus  to  Kemble,  whose  genius  is  certainly  equally  confined,  but, 
I  think,  if  he  wottld  relax  ftom  his  obstinate,  uubondlng  stiffness, 

equally 
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^ually  su1)liine ;  tlio  more  varied  talents  of  Sophocles  to  tliose  of 
Young,  and  the  pleasing  respectability  of  Howe  to  that  of  Charleg 
Kemble.  If  this  proportion  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  disputed^  that  the  united  talents  of  Rowe  and 
Sfiikspeare  are  superior  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  iEschylos.  , 
Of  Euripides  and  Otway,  the  chief  excellence  is  their  skill  in 
the  pathetic.  This  excellence  is  alone  a  sufficient  compensatioii 
fpr  the  absence  of  many  others ;  and  If  we  consider  its  rarity 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  higher  applause  than  it  usually  obtains. 
'  In  many  poets  and  many  artists  we  meet  with  occasional  touche.f 
of  the  pathetic,  but  how  very  small  is  the  number  of  those  who 
liaTe  carried  it  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence*  and  supported  it 
through  a  continued  variety  of  scenes.  In  the  drama,  Raclnye 
only  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  Otway  and  Euripides  for  hla 
general  excellence  in  this  respect:  if  we  turn  again  to  the 
stage,  we  know  that  even  Garrick  fell  short  of  his  usual .  success 
when  he  attempted  the  pathetic,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  th^ 
palm  to  Barry,  if  not  to  Powell ;  and  in  our  own  times,  besides 
our  BritishMclpomene,  we  have  no  performer  who  can  make  any 
pretensions  to  this  excellence  except  her  daughter.in*law,  Mrs.  II* 
Siddons.  This  rarity  of  the  talent  is,  I  think,  a  decisive  prooii 
of  its  superior  value ;  and  if  this  test  be  disputed,  1  appeal  to 
the  exquisite  pleasure  we  derive  from  reading  the  works  of  those 
who  have  most  excelled  in  it.  In  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 
Otway,  it  is  exhibited  in  its  most  luxurious  rishnets,  witii  a  de* 
gree  of  snch  incomparable  softness,  that  I  suppose  no  one  of  the 
intost  obdurate  feelings  ever  read  them  without  being  melted  into 
^^  sympathetic  tears.'*  Which  of  these  two  adminjile  tragedians 
excelled  the  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide ;  though  itt 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  plays  of  Otway  are  distinguished  by  4 
rich  vein  of  pathos  running  through  the  whole  of  thsfn,  whereas 
Euripides  Is  roused  into  the  pathetic  only  by  some  great  <^er« 
wkelming  affliction,  and  then  only  with  intervals  of  tranquil* 
Uty ;  and,  again,  that  the  sufferings  of  Otway's  chartcters  turn 
apon  the  grand  master-passion  of  love,  and  are  thetefore  resolved 
into  a  softness  more  delicate  and  more  complete,  ti^  if  they  were 
mflucnced  by  any  other  passion.  The  passion  of  love  was  re* 
jected  by  the  stejm  severity  of  the  Grecian  tragedy,  but  has  been 
amply  recompensed  for  this  rejection  by  the  ardent  adoration 
which  has  been  paid  it  by  the  French  and  Bnglish  writers.  Ot* 
way,  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  age,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  disgracefal  sensuality  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  was  incapa* 
citated  from  preserving  in  his  writings  the  delicacy  of  love  ;  but 
not  all  the  sensuality  of  a  court,  nor  all  the  miseries  of  his  un* 
happy  fate,  could  1}lunt  the  feeling  sensibility  which  nature  had 
given  hiin,  and  which  cnabU^d'him  to  paint  with  eiquisite  softness 
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the  agonies  of  despair :  it  was  love  in  tears,  and  not  in  smil^t, 
that  he  painted  with  wonderful  felicity.  In  his  whole  play  of  F^^ 
tike  Preserved^  from  its  beginning  to  its  conclusion,  and  particu* 
larly  in  the  parting-scene  of  Jaffier  and  BelviderOj  in  the  fiftk 
act,  he  aeems  to  have  surrendered  his  whole  soul  to  the  eniSke 
operation  of  hfg  feelings,  and  to  have  written  in  a  continued  fer- 
vor of  enthusiasm^  exactly  as  they  dictated  to  him* 

That  Euripides  should  excel  in  pathos  such  a  writer,  is  not  to 
be  expected :  but  who  shall  say  he  is  inferior  to  him  ?  We  dis* 
corer  in  Euripides,  as  well  as  Otway,  occasional  proofs  of  that 
fine  enthusiasm  of  genius,  which  abstracts  a  roan  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  elevates  him  to  the  '^  third  heaven"  of  poetry  ;  such 
an  enthusiasm,  as  ferments  in  the  inspired  mind,  and  pours  forth 
such  noble  strains  as  the  Jhxander^s  Feast  of  Drydeu,  or  the 
distracted  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe,  that 
such  scenes  as  we  meet  with  in  the  Hecuba^  the  Troctdes^  or  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  are  the  ofRspring  of  mere  frigid  labour  : 
^they  are  scenes  which  come  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  io 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  th^ 
are  the  genuine  language  of  true  feeling,  not  only  imfabricated^ 
)>ut  almost  unassisted,  by  art.  For  exquisite  skill  thereforo  in 
the  pathetic,  Euripides  and  Otway  may  stand  alone,  a  ^'  par  no. 
bile  fratrum,'*  unrivalled  and  unapproached  by  any  other  writer  ; 
but  the  crown  must  be  divided  between  them,  and  each  must  be 
'Content  to  bear  a  brother  on  the  throne. 

That  which  furnished  the  comedians  with  the  most  fertile  8ub« 
ject  of  ridicule  against  Euripides,  was  the  awkward  method  which 
he  invariably  used  in  opening  his  plays,  by  sending  on  one  of  his 
characters  to  explun  to  the  audience  the  whole  of  the  circnnu 

•  slanees  conneeted  with  the  plot, — ^not  only  those  which  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  drama,  but  sometimes  those  which  were  to 

-  follow.  As  he  1ms  adhered  to  this  plan,  in  spite  of  all  the  bitter 
^  sarcasms  of  the  comic  writers,  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  ma. 
■  ture  deliberation,  and  not  of  hasty  temerity.     It  is,  therefore, 

worth  an  inquiry,  whether  it  be  deserving  of  such  severity  of 

*  censure  as  it  has  met  with.  That  it  has  been  imitated  by  no  sue 
^seeding  writer,  is  an  argument,  tolerably  conclusive,  against  it : 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  it  has  frequently  been  found  ne« 
icessary  in  modem  prologues  tp  remind  the  audience  of  certain 

"  circmnstances  explanatory  of  the  fable ;  and  it  seems  rather  a  re. 

-  finement  upon  this  plan  to  manage  such  an  explanation  by  charac 
ter.  At  9iiy  rate,  this  sort  of  prologue  must  be  allowed  to  be  su. 
perior  to  those  introductory  scenes  of  some  English  authors,  in 
which  two  of  the  characters  are  sent  forward  to  relate  to  each 

'  (Other  what  is  already  well  known  to  both ;  a  mode  of  introduc 
timnp  which  compels  mi  instinctively  to  ask  with  Danghy  in  t]ie 

Critic^ 
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CriHcy  ^  Mr.  Puff,  ag  he  knows  all  this,  why  does  Sir  Waiter  go 
on  telliag  him  ?''  Why,  indeed  ?  Yet  Otway's  Orphan  is  opened 
with  a  scene  of  this  kind,  quite  as  ridicnloos  as  any  opening  of 
Euripides.  Let  me,  .however,  in  justice  add,  that  his  Fenke 
Prmaned  opens  iHth  a  spirit  and  abruptness  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  any  dranmtic  writer. 

Enripides,  says  Lrmginus,  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  <^  r^;  owimto^  ifoi-^nif  ^XXiv  h^nv^  ^  re  raf."  Sect.  40* 
^^  Euripides  U  a  poet  of  composition,  rather  than  of  sentiment ;'' 
alluding  to  his  skilful  arrangement  of  his  words.     Now,  if  tlda 
sentence  be  understood  literally,  it  easts  a  reflection  upon  the  ge. 
lUQS  of  Euri^ndes,  in  which,  however  hardy  it  may  appear  to  dif- 
fer from  the  great  critic,  few  admirers  of  the  poet  will  coincide* 
But  in  the  very  instance  which  he  quotes  to  confirm  his  opinion, 
he  adds,  *^  ^Effti  jxiv  ysvfouov  to  X^|XfiMe>  aipirepoy  Si  ysyoYg  roS  njy 
dppMvia»iJiAi  xareTfBUsa-iai,'*  x.r.X.     <<  The  sense  indeed  is  noble^ 
but  becomes  stronger  by  the  harmony  not  being  hurried;"  that  is^ 
in  short,  by  the  sldlfuliiess  of  the  drrangement     We  may  safely, 
tiierefore,  I  think,  understand  the  above  criticism  in  a  sense  less 
degrading  to  Euripides, — ^that  his  skill  in  arranging  his  words  is  a 
powerful  assistance  to  his  sentiments.     In  this  sense  its  justice* 
camKit  be  disputed ;  and  in  this  sense,  it  may  be  applied  wit^ 
equal  justice  to  Otway.     No  poet  is  less  indebted  than  he  to  the 
pomp  of  language,  and  yet  scarcely  any  poet  can  be  less  accused 
of  weakness :  he  seems  to  have  preferred  a  choice  of  words  which 
have  in  themselves  veiy  little  majesty,  as  being  better  adapted  to 
bb  pathetic  style ;  and  yet  they  are  arranged  and  combined  with 
such  exqiusite  skill,  that  they  produce  an  effect  of  the  most  ex« 
pressive  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without  any  appearance'  of 
irant  of  straigth. 

**  O  cotid  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  It  b  ny  them^  I 

Though  deep,  ycl  clear ;  though  geotle,  yet  not  dull } 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowlng,  full."— pKNBAir. 

Take  any  pne  of  the  finest  speeches  of  Otway,  and  we  fy^d  it  i^I« 
most  composed  of  monofyllables  and  dissyllables. . 

In  considering  .the  general  excellencies  of  these  two  poets,  I 
svppose  no  adnui^r  of  the  Grecian  stage  will  wish  to  place  £uri* 
pides  above  Qtway,-  no  admirer  of  the  tkiglish  will  presume  to 
place  him  below  him.  Though  not  the  most  sublime,  they  are 
two  of  the  most  fiBiscinating  poets  that  ever  wrote;  and  they  are 
neither  of  tiiem  deficient,  even  in  sublimity.  Neither  of  them, 
perhaps,  has  yet  '^  gathered  all  his  ^ame ;"  and  they  both  vre\\ 
deserve  whatever  accession  to  it  it  may  be  their  lot  to  receive. 

Besides  the  ornaments  of  our  tragic  stage  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  several  others  who  de'scrve  to  be  noticed  with  applause ; 

p  4  but 
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but  a  wast  be  reiiiembercd,  too,  that  ihere  are^setcral~ others  oD 
the  Greek  tragedians^  whose  works  are  for  ever  lost  to  iis ;  some  » 
of  whoni  af e  taienttoned  with  nBspec^  by  the  ancient  critics^  and  *- 
therefore  might  be  expected  to  add  something  to  the  lustre  of  the' 
Grecian  stage. .  If,   however,  we.  place  the  illustrions  Grecian-. 
triumvirate  in  comparison  with  our  own  three  tragedians,  the  «u.: 
peiiority,  I  think,  however  trifling  it  nay  appear,-^aiid  it  cer. 
tainly  must  be  acl^owledged.  not  to .  be  very  great,---is  on  the ' 
side  of  Englisb  tragedy.     Apd  that  nation  which  can  surpass  in  * 
ti»gic  expell^ice  Ae  boasted  glories  of  Greece,  may  safely  chal* 
loQge  a  comparison  with  any  other  nation. 
.  ,;  r  Philo-Teagicus; 


Aet.  IX.'*-*-^n  Defects  tmd  Abuses  in  Public  Institulians^ 

.      Mr.  REFLIECtOK, 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  insensibly  led  into  his  subject, 
by  observing  a  disposition  in  the  present  age  to  forward  works  of. 
public  improvement :  many  things  have  been  attempted,  and  some . 
thinp  of  great  public  consideration  have  been  executed.     The- 
spirit  4>f  reform  has  visited  the  streets  of  London  and  Wcstmiib. . 
sler ;  it  has  pervaded  some  of  our  charitable  institutions,  pierced 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  prisons,  and  rectified  some' 
abuses  of  public  trusts.     We  wish  this  spirit  to  proceed  with  an 
accelerated  force,  and  to  move  upon  a  still  larger  scale.     It  haa 
effected  one  reform,  which  may  be  pronounced  the  triumph  of  hu- 
manity, and  which  will  form  au  epoch  in  the  annals  of  England, 
I  mean  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  present  paper  confines  itself  to  defects  or  abuses  in  public 
Hospitals  and  Schools. 

Certain  public  institutions  called  Ilospitals,  are  so  denomi* 
nated,  ab  llospitibus^  quod  peregrines  (of  whatever  kind)  pubii*- 
cis  sumptibus  excipiunt.  IMfferent  languages  remind  us  of  the 
original  designation  of  the  terra :  ^svahysi^^^  Hospital,  Hospi. 
tale,  Hostel,  Spitall,  Qspedamento,  &c.,  all  express  the  same' 
idea,  though  the  institutions  sometimes  take  more  specific  nalnes,- 
according  to  the  particular  persons  received  to  their  protif^ction. 

The  general  term  is  comprehensive,  taking  in  Free-schools  and' 
all  Public  Foundation.schools,  as  well  as  Hospitals  of  various 
descriptions  of  sick  and  poor:   it  might  ext^d,  in  its  largest' 
sense,  even  to  imlversities ;  in  short  to  every  bouse^  that  is  und 
Frmken  Uaus^  a  Free  House. 

Should 
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Should  any  one  object  to  extending  the  term  to  UhiTersilies,  on* 
the  ground,  that  the  Ilostch^  (the  modern  Grerman  word  for  Hot. 
pitals),  the  hospitia  studiosorum^  places  hired  for  student*  before* 
colleges  were  huilt^  is  better  explained  by  the  word  Inn,  from  InnJ 
geaty  in  and  gchen,  to  go  in,  I  shall  not  object :  It  may,  how. 
e?(>r,  be  well  to  remind  him,  that  these  houses  were  in  part  cha« 
ritable ;  that  colleges  also  were  in  their  origin  in  part  charita*- 
ble,  and  are  so  still,  part  of  the  members  being  supported  by; 
the  funds  of  the  society,  pnblicis  sumptibus  accipiuntur. 

But  a  few  defects  in  our  Universities  may,  perhaps,  be  consU 
dered  hereafter,  under  a  distinct  head,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
those  learned  institutions.  At  present,  it  shall  be  only  in  general 
obsprved,  that  they  are  somewhat  too  restricted  in  some  of  their 
academical  regidations :  it  has  also  been  said,  that  they  over* 
strain  literature ;  that  they  send  men  into  the  world  who  find  noi^ 
natural  place  in  society ;  or  who,  go  wherever  they  will,  carry 
with  them  into  the  great  mart  of  adventure  and  experiment,  arti. 
cles  with  which  it  is  already  overstocked.  Into  these  evils  we 
shall  not  now  inquire ;  but  are  here  reminded  of  the  observation 
of  a  shrewd  man :  '^  Russia  has  too  few  cunning  men,  and  Great 
Britain  too  many.'* 

With  respect  to  those  institutions  more  commonly  called  Pablie 

Hospitals,  they  may  be  classed  under  three  divisions :  the  first  is  of 

those,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  tlie  suggestioii 

of  Bishop  Ridley,  a  learned  and  good  man,  who  suffered  martyrs 

dom  at  Oxford,  Oct.  IC,  1555,     They  were  originally  planned 

fop  the  various  descriptions  of  poor,  who  were  left  without  pro* 

tection,  instruction,  or  support,  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteriesi 

These  are  called  the  royal  foundations  of  li^dward  VI.,  as  being 

founded-  by  that  Prince.     The  second  is  of  such  as  were  intended 

for  asyloms  in  old  age,  or  under  infirmitic*s,  to  persons  who  had 

spent  the  better  part  of  their  days,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  in 

the  service  of  their  country.     The  most  distinguished  of  these  also 

are  royal  foundations,   and  under  the  immediate  protection  of 

government.     The  last,  is  of  those  that  were  originally  endowed 

by  private  persons,  or  that  are  still  fostered  and  supported  by  vo* 

lontary  subscription. 

The  force  of  the  remark  of  an  ancient  writer  is  seen  no  where 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  endowing  and  superintending  of  public 
Hospitals :  Ayaiw  stvai  yj^^  ^  pjUreiff-^oi,  *^  You  must  either  be 
a  good  man,  or  imitate  a  good  man."  People  may  found  Hospi. 
tals  and  Charity-schools  from  the  very  best  motives,  and  people 
may  superintend  them  as  governors,  from  motives  equally  tlisin^ 
lerested  and  pure.  Some  of  the  foundations  just  alluded  to  are 
unquestionably  useful  and  good ;  and  the  motives  of  the  founders 
^d  benefactors,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  truly  be« 

ncvolent. 
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Bevolenf.  But  pity,  that  is  apt  to  act  \rithout  judgment^—^Tanity, 
laid  the  love  of  distinction,  which  may  be  strong  in  life,  and  look 
^ireii  beyond  the  grave,  (and  these  njay  operate  without  benevo. 
lence),"— indifference  towards  existing  relatives,  or  even  hatred  of 
ihem^— i-or  a  terror  of  an  evil  being,  without  a  grain  of  reverence 
and  love  for  a  good  one, — all  these  have  endowed  Public  Insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  benevolence  or  piety.  And  when  benevolence 
moA  piety  may  have  spent  their  strength  in  endowing  them,  selfish, 
ness  may  succeed  in  their  room ;  for  governors  and  committee-men 
vay  be  prompted  by  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  ori« 
ginial  fomiders. 

No  long  time  ago  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers  an  ad^ 
Tertisement  offering  a  paltry  premium  for  a  presentation  to  Christ 
Hospital,  in  London :  it  was  paltry,  because  if  a  presentation  ia 
•a  affair  of  purchase,  the  premium  offered  was  nothing  like  a 
quarter  of  its  real  value.  But  every  governor  knows,  that  he  is 
in  honour  bound  not  to  sell  a  presentation,  and  that  should  he  be 
known  to  deal  in  such  mean  and  dishonourable  traffic,  he  would 
be  liable  to  lose  the  insigne  of  governorship,  his  staff.  These 
presentations  should  be  freely  given,  and  to  poor  children  of  H 
particular  description : — ^the  subject  accordingly  lately  underwent 
a  very  serious  and  interesting  discussion. 

.  Tlds  House  was  undoubtedly  intended  onljf  for  poor  children. 
Why  should  governors  obtrude  upon  it  the  children  of  persons 
^comparatively  rich  i  Here,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  founder,  contrary  to  die  purport  of  legacies,  expressed  in 
the  wills  of  subsequent  benefactors,  contrary  to  the  declared 
or  implied  duty  of  governors  acting  only  as  trustees,  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  too  often  met  together.  This 
night  be  right  in  Plato's  Republic,  or  in  the  schools  oi  the  Per* 
rians  as  described  by  Xenophon.  But  in  this  orphanotrophium 
and  ptochotrophium  it  is  something  more  than  a  defect,  it  is  an 
abuse. 

The  internal  management  of  this  House  indeed  is  perhaps  as 
axeroplary  and  as  judicious  as  that  in  most  public  foundations. 
It  is  favourable. to  useful  learning ;  and  in  the  government  of  the 
children  after  the  houre  of  school,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  pat- 
tern to  many  institutions  of  a  similar  kind. 

Bfany  of  tbe  public  foundation  schools  in  England  (ubi  Hos^ 
pUes  alienU  tumptiinu  exdpiuntur)  that  might  be  mentioned, 
however  respectable  they  may  be  in  their  general  character,  and 
however  favourable  to  classical  literature,  after  the  hours  of 
school  are  under  too  little  restraint ;  and  such  remissness  is  Unfa, 
yourable  to  morals.  A  mere  Inspector  Morum,  or  Paidagogos, 
a  distinct  office  from  the  schoolmaster,  was  made  of  great  ac* 
eowit  both  by  the  Grecians  and  Romans. 

With 
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Vfiih  respect  to  the  Charity  or  Free  Schools  in  Londcm  and 
Westminster^  founded  by  Queen  Anne,  as  public  schools  thisj 
are  very  defective, — as  free  schools  they  are  free  enough.  B/ 
the  frequent  cries^  however,  heard  at  awful  interrals  by  those 
trho  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  it: may  bo  inferredi  that  the 
flogging  system  is  rampant  among  them,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the 
foundation  schools  already  alluded  to. 

I  do  not  say  this  discipline  is  expressly,  contrary  to  any  of  the 
ori|^nal  rules  made  by  the  trustees  of  these  schools ;  but  if  the 
masters,  in  the  case-  alluded  to,  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  by  at. 
tending  to  the  Whole  Dui^  of  Man^  a  book  which  they  are  or- 
dered by  those  rules  to  read  to  their  scholars^  and  by  practising 
on  themselves  a  little  selfi^overnment  and  Christian  patience,  they 
may  find  out  a  more . salutary  and  successful  discipline;  andku 
stead  of  thinking  this  practise  the  duty  of  a  Christian  school* 
master,  they  may  very  conscientiously  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  in» 
fidels  ttid  Moors. 

Indeed  any  system  of  beating  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  execnu 
ble  and  bad,  by  whatever  authorities  it  may  have  been  san&- 
tioned ;  and  -what  the  judicious  Roger  Ascham  says  in  his  School. 
MASTER  is  most  true,  ^'  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaten 
do  as  often  punish  nature  as  they  do  correct  faults." 

The  office  of  the  masters  of  these  houses  is  simple  and  uniform^ 
and  the  defects  of  the  schools,  whatever  they  may  be,  much  the 
same  in  all.  Whoever  is  prepared  to  admire  them  as  useful  and 
excell^it,  may,  with  the  accounts  of  thom^  read  with  pleasure 
the  eulogiums  pronounced  on  their  royal  founder,  by  Dcs.  Moss, 
Smalridge,  Snape,  and  Sacheveral ;  and  whoever  feels  an  inclina. 
tion  to  censure,  will  not  be  offended  with  the  banter  pf  the  in. 
genious  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  By  holding  the-  balance 
of  comparison  fairly,  they  may  find  out  the  truth ;  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  need  blush  at  taking  a  lesson  from  Dr.  Bell  or  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

These  schools  exist :  but  how  shall  we  speak  of  those  which  do 
not  exist  ? 

Besides  the  free.4ichools  founded  by  Queen  Anne,  there  have 
been  an  infinite '  number  more  founded  by  different  persons  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  altogether  vanished.  The  salaries  of  them,  however,  being 
still  received  by  some  persons,  tiie  questions  may  be  asked,  who 
are  those  persons?  and  why  are  no  children  taught?  If  these 
schools  were  good,  they  ought  to  be  continued ;  should  they  be 
reck(med  otherwise,  the  funds  should  be  still  directed  to  some 
charitable  purpose, — they  might  perhaps  with  advantage!  assbt 
the  poor-rates,  and  so  still  go  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

Of  Hospitals  for  Magdalens,  I  shall  just  say,  that  they  were 

originally 
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orlgiiiiilljr  founded,  most  probably,  from  rerj  good  ihtentioni, 
and  -  that  sometimes  they  may  effect,  and  certainly  have  effected^ 
good,  as  might  be  prored  both  in  fkigland  and  Scotland ;  they, 
however,  may  more  so  hastily  as  to  do  irreparable  mischief,  or  s^ 
slowly  as  to  do  no  good.  Of  the  defects  of  such  institution;,  I, 
shall  say  nothing,  and  only  add,  that  individuals  bent  on  doing 
good  to  the  unfortunate  or  indiscreet,  may  often  do  it  more  eSeci 
tually  than  through  the  medium  of  Magdalen  Hospitals.  As  to 
Hospitals  for  foundlings,  when  it  is  considered  how  they  t^id  to 
weaken -a  sense  and  even  the  occasion  of  shame, — what  sacred 
ties  ttiej  violate,  and  what  weighty  obligations  they  cancel,— ri^ 
will  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  their  tendency  is  not  immoral  and 
tmnatural.  That  they  tend  rather  to  destroy  than  to  save  life^ 
might  be  easily  proved,  and  has  been  incontestably  proved  by 
facts  derived  from  Foundling  Hospitals  at  Petersburgh,  Moscow,^ 
diffei^t  parts  of  France,  Dublin,  and  other  cities.  If  we  ar& 
desirous  to  promote  immorality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  thin  tbe 
population  of  a  country,  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  establish 
Foundling  Hospitals  in  every  parish  throughout  England.  After 
all,  what  do  Foundling  Hospitals  effect  that  is  not  provided  for 
by  the  regular  arrangements  of  a  parish  work-house  ?  and  W^^ 
ther  monster-nurses  are  less  in  the  way  of  Foundling  Hospitals 
than  of  Work.houses,  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
discuss.  The  management  of  particular  houses  of  this  kind  may- 
be commendable,  but  the  principle  and  tendency  of  all^  wheli 
closely  examined,  would  be  found  to  be  bad.  ' 

As  to  a  provision  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  that ;  and,  ther^ore,  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  any  ob- 
jection can  be  made  against  the  hospitals  themselves  that  furnish 
It,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  their  defects  or  abuses. 

These  hospitals  might  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  attend. 
ing  physicians,  the  regulations  of  the  houses,  and  the  circura. 
stances  of  the  patients. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  gentlemen,  who  receive  a  good 
salary  as  physicians  to  some  of  these  houses,  have  any  tempts** 
tatioh  to  do  wrong  (for  honour,  and  conscience,  and  character, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  motives,  have  a  powerful  hold  on  a  real 
gentleman.)  They  have  no  inducement  to  preference  or  neglect 
from  the  comparison  of  the  fees  given  by  a  rich  and  poor  man  ; 
none  from  douceurs,  for  fliey  receive  none :  the  hours  of  attendance 
iare  regular  and  fixed ;  and  a  stream  of  kindness  that  is  allowed 
thus  to  rise  pore  from  the  spring,  it  may  be  hoped  flows  without 
Interruption  through  every  department  of  the  house  that  falls  under 
their  care. 

But  when  it  is  recollected  how  very  numerous  the  patients  are 
in  the  larj^  hospitals,  and  that  there  must  be  frequently  occiision 

to 
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io  Tisit  them  out. of  the  settled  hours  of  attendance;  when,  further, 
it  is  considered  that  the  phyHiclaus  may  have  numerous  patients 
in  different  parts  of  a  great  city,  from  whom,  in  the  regular  way 
of  business,  they  receive  fees,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
business  of  a  large  hospital  may  be  sometimes  done  too  much  in  a 
harry,  and  that  there,  may  be  instances  of  neglect.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  this,  is,  io  give  very  handsome  salaries  to  some  resident 
physicians,  whose  bU/Siness  should  be  wholly,  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  incomes  of  some  of  these  large  hospitals,  which  are 
BOW.  become  very  liberal,  it  is  probable,  could  support  the  ex* 
pence.  The  income  of  one  large  hospital  in  Ijondon  is  more  than 
ftOfiOOL  a  year,  and  I  suspect  that  one  or  two  others  are  not 
much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  in  their  incomes. 
.  Clinical  lectures,  such  as  have  been  long  given  at  Edinburgh, 
and  by  some  gentlemen  now  in  Jjondon,  are  allowed  to  be  of 
greater  consequence  to  students  in  medicine  than  any  other  plan 
•f  lecturing  can  possibly  be.  They  must  be  also  of  great  impor. 
tance  to  the  patients  tliemsclves ;  since  they  oblige  a  physician  to 
be  most  minute  in  observing  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  every 
particular  disorder,  as  well  as  most  correct  in  ascertaining  the 
means  of  cure ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  physicians  a  great 
defect  that  this  plan  has  not  been  more  geUerally  adopted  in  other 
places. 

With  respect  to  hospitals  whnr^  physicians  receive  no  fees  or  sa. 
laries,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  theywiii  be  sometimes  attended 
by  able  physicians,  acting  with  a  view  to  their  own  credit,  or 
from  benevolence,  and  with  a  view  to  the  public  good.     But  how 
benevolent  soever  men  may  be,  we  should  not  form  unreasonable 
•zpectations.     They  naturally  and  necessarily  look  to  live  by 
tiieir  profession.     The  presumption,  therefore,  is,  where  the  me- 
dical departments  have  annexed  to  them  no  salaries,  they  will  not 
Always  be  coveted  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience.     It  may  be 
expected,   on  the  contrary,    that  they  will  be  sought  after  by 
youBg  men  who  jMive  all  their  practice  to  learn, — who  will  make 
•theib  8tepping.«tones  to  public  favour,— «<and  who,  after  having 
JUade  numerous  experiments  in  a  large  hospital,  wish  to  pass  with 
.reputation,  into  the  great  world. 

In  such  an  important  case,  therefore^  as  unreservedly  resigning 

the  charge  of  a  great  number  gf  patients  to  a  professional  gentle. 

man,  it  will  be  hazardous  to  rely  too  generally  on  gratuitous  ser. 

•vices.     The  inference  probably  is,  that  salaries  should  be  given  to 

professional  gentlemen;  for  few  considerations  secure  a  man's  con- 

?  science  so  effectually^  of  whatever  profession  he  may  be,  as  a 

•comfortable  salary.     For  here  is  a  close  connection— a  stipulated 

.  provision,  being,  as  it  were,  only  the  link  that  prectde!(  acknow^ 

4ied^ed  duties. ... 

Obje<;tion 
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Objecdon  has  been  made  to  the  practice  wUch  {rrerails  in  some 
bospitals  of  receiiing  certain  fees  from  the  patients ;  and  a  p^si.  - 
ibian  assiures  me^  that  he  was  applied  to  not  long  since  by  a  poor 
person  who  was  refused  admission  from  a  large  hospital  in  Mid* 
dlesex,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  half-a.crown  to  the  porter.'  It 
was  indeed  an  abnse,  not  ionciioned  by  ike  focktyi  but  directig 
4»ntrary  to  its  laws. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  in  defending  this  practice,  that 
inch  fees^  are  generally  smally— that  the  patients  haveiodging,  ad. 
▼ice,  and  medicine  for  nothing,— -that  the  fees  are  in  some  cases, 
regalarly  accounted  fpr,  in  others  discretional ;  and  the  like. 
•  This^  is  not  the  place  to  make  minute  inquiries ;  snQoe  it  to  say^ 
that  people  before  they  apply  for  admission  into  these  places  are 
often  reduced  to  their  last  shilling, — that  in  all  -cases  these  fees 
are  not  so  small,  particularly  in  one  malady,  where  the  patients 
pass  into  different  wards,  and  the  fees  are  proportionably  increas* 
ed.  The  consequences  too  are  often  serious ;  people  are  apt  to 
be  hurried  avray  before  they  are  cured,  to  make  room.fbr  a  fresk 
supply  of  patients  and  fees,  and  delays  in  admission  arise  from 
the  same  canse.  One  large  hospital  in  Southwark  might  be  point* 
ed  put,  where  this  is  well  known  to  be  Tery  commonly  the  case  ; 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  in  all  hospitals  similarly  circunu 
stanced,  similar  erils  will  exist.  Much  more  might  be  said  on 
the  subject,  and  much  on  the  Tast  revenue  of  these  hospitals  ;  and 
I  think  it  could  be  proved  by  facts  that  these  houses,  supported 
as  they  are  by  these  vast  revenues,  and  farther  assisted  by  volun-i 
tary  subscriptions,  stand  in  no  need  of  fees  from  patients.   • 

But  it  is  enough  to  say,  the  principle  is  bad ;  and  if  the  prac* 
Hce  should  be  found  unnecessary,  it  should  in  no  case  be  acted 
upon ;  for  the  influence  and  the  example  may  perhaps  reach, 
where  the  thing  cannot  possibly  be  sanctioned,  where  it  may  not 
be  so  easily  traced,  and  where  it  could  not  be  even  supposed  to 
extend,  '     > 

Many  of  the  hospistab  in  diflbrent  parts  of  tiie  island  are  by 
their  laws  forbidden  to  take  fees ;  and  it  seemed  of  sufficient  inu 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  Grovernment,  in  their  late  reform  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  abolish  them  altogether  by  virtue  of  that  au.. 
thority  with  vduch  they  are  intmsted  by  the  Charter 

As  to  Lonadc  Hospitals,  when  it  is  considered  how  doselj 
the  mentol  and  morbid  affections  are  connected,  how  dependent 
both  are  on  the  animal  and  organic  systems,  and. that  each. in*; 
dividual  case  has  something  peculiar  to  itself,  what  sort  of  persona 
.  they .  should  be  to  whose  care  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  these 
places  are  assigned,  is  tolerably  clear.  To  say .  nothing  of  p)iy«c 
sicians,  no  one  seems  qualified  to  be  even,  a  keeper  of  lunatics, 
but  one  pooiesied  of  strong  principle,  good  sense,  some  infonmu 

tion, 
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tion,  and  the  most  humane  propensities.  Whateyer  may  be  said 
by  different  writers  on  the  malady  itself,  and  the  different  ways  of 
treatment,  here  if  any  where  is  a  call  for  humanity ;  and  it  may  be 
ioferred,  that  the  accomodations  and  treatment  should  be  yery 
different  from  what  they  frequently  are.  The  Hospital  and  Asy. 
lorn  at  York  (for  both  should  be  mentioned  together,  being  origin. 
ally  founded  on  the  same  principles)  are  perhaps  a  pattern  in  many 
reelects  to  similar  houses ;  but  Lunatic  Hospitals  might  be  point. 
«d  out  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
police  of  any  country. 

/I  shall  close  with  a  few  general  observations,  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  several  public  institutions. 

As  in  goremments  a  constitution  may  be  excellent,  but  an  ad« 
mlnbtration  execrable,  the  same  also  frequently  takes  place  in 
public  institutions'.  A  person,  therefore,  in  becoming  a  governor, 
should  not  rest  satisfied  in  seeing  his  name  shine  in  a  list  of  sub. 
scribers,  and  in  obtaining  agreeable  or  useful  connections ;  this 
wonld  be  to  sink  his  charity  into  a  flirt  of  vanity,  and  his  office  will 
be  tuned  into  a  trade,  a  mere  job.  He  pledges  himself,  in  becoming 
a  governor  or  trustee,  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties :  he 
should  therefore  bring  with  him  a  conscience,  and  that  may  be- at 
serviceablcf  to  the  society  as  his  subscripiion.  He  need  not  be  a 
trifling  and  troublesome  intruder ;  but  as  a  steady  inspector,  and 
upright  improver,  he  should  unite  with  the  other  governors  to 
keep  things  in  their  propor  place ;  or  in  those  instances,  where 
something  may  have  been  originally  Wrong,  he  should  study  to  set 
it  right^  and  to  improve  all  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

I  am  pleased  to  find,  by  the  Report  of  the  Westmorland  Lock 
Hospital,  opened  by  Government  in  1792,  and  perused  by  me 
since  writing  the  above  remarks,  that  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
prudence  of  settling  suitable  salaries  on  professional  gentlemen,  and 
not  reljring  on  gratuitous  services,  b  confirmed  by  that  Report,  so 
far  mt  least  as  concerns  surgeons.    On  the  first  opening  of  that 
hospital,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  served  without  fee  or  reward. 
But  so  far  as  surgeons  were  concerned,  the  plan  was  found  quite 
defective :  attendance  from  the  beginning  was  irregular ;  serious 
consequences  followed  to  the  patients ;  and  an  addition  of  contin^ 
gent  expences  was  unavoidably  incurred  by  the  society.     In  con. 
sequence  of  all  this,  the  Board  of  Directors,  well  convinced  thai 
where  a  dailjf  and  laborious  duty  is  required  from  professional 
meuj  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble^ 
advised  Government  to  appoint  two  senior  surgeons,  and  three  as. 
ststant  or  junior  surgeons,  to  be  chosen  every  two  years,  with  suit^ 
able  salaries ;  and  that  is  now  the  law  of  this  hospital. 

Ihis  Report  furnishes  me  also  with  two  other  admirable  hinls.: 
the  one  relates  to  an  assistant  steward  or  purveyor ;  the  other  to  a 

public 
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public  inspector.  As  to  a  steward,  it  must  necessarily  happen  in 
a  large  hospital,  that  by  acting  in  somo  sort  as  secretary,  memori- 
alist, purveyor,  and  inspector  to  the  society  (at  least  as  the  steward 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  at  Dublin  did),  his  occupations  become  mul. 
tiplied  and  various:  an  assistant  steward,  therefore,  supplying 
some  parts  of  his  oihce,  and  under  his  direction,  becomes  of  great 
importance :  his  office  at  thi's  Lock  Hospital  was  to  distribute  the 
various  articles  of  expenditure,  to  visit  and  regulate  the  ward^,  and 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  personal  concerns  of  the  patieiits^  and 
these  masters  are  a  great  deal  better  managed  by  such  ain  officer, 
than  by  a  beadle,  housekeeper,  or  inferfor  servant. 

The  public  inspector  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin,  Is  chosen  out 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  attending  surgeons :  hh  is  chosen 
monthly,-  and  in  rotation,  so  that  even  to  ^ntlemeu  in  great  busis- 
ness  the  office  is  light,  as  each  director ^akos  his  turn  only  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  months.  His  office  is  to' iiis^iect  each  department 
of  the  hospital  during  that  period :.  not  in  a  rapid  manner,  or  at 
fixed  periods ;  he  comes  without  notice,  and  often  stays  a  consi- 
derable time.  Every  part  of  the  hospital  is  subjected  to  his  inquiry 
ftnd  inspection,  and  all  abuses,  according  to  his  report,  are  rectified 
Jby  the  Board.  Such  an  officer  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  In 
large  hospitals.  As  a  superintondant  of  all  other  officers,  he 
should  be  able  to  command  all  the  charters,  bye-laws,  and  consti. 
tntions  of  the  society  :  to  look  over  books  of  accbuhts ;  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance  in  the  department  of  every  officer  ; 
and,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  the  situation  of  the  patienf  s. 

The  observations  thrown  out  in  thi>s  paper  relate  mostly  to  the 
public  institutions  in  England,  and  principally  to  those  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Scotland  has  few  poor  houses  (for  Edinbur^  and  Glas- 
gow at  least  must  be  excepted  here),  but  it  is  abundant  (Edinburgh, 
perhaps,  is  superabundant)  in  charitable  institutions:  those  in 
Edinburgh  arc  in  the  main  well  regulated,  and  take  no  fees  from 
.patients ;  but  from  the  number  of  well  regulated  institutions  in 
Edinburgh,  I  must  be  always  understood  to  except  the  Lunatic 
-Asylum,  which  both  in  its  building  and  its  regulations  is  extremely 
bad.  The  prisons  in  Scotland  (constructed  in  conformity  to  tho 
old  Scotch  law,  to  give  prisoners  pain)  are  also  deplorably  bad ;  but 
in  some  instance;^  a  better  system  is  beginning  to  x>revail ;  and  it 
cannot  surely  be- long  before  a  more  suitable  building,  and  better 
vegulations,  are  set  on  foot  than  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  this 
wretched  asylum  for  lunatics ;  for  the  Scotch  are  a  humane  people. 

Oh  I  Imland,  would  to  Heaven  I  could  do  thee  any  good,  but. 
/alas!  thy  pools  are  much  too  deep,  and  too  full  of  wretchedness, 
to  bo  scooped  out  and  cleansed  by  accidental,  extemporaneous  re- 
form.-—Ireland  has  no  poor  rates,  and  to  supply  the,  want  (it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  want,  but  her  evils  lie  deeper  than  such  a  want,) 
:.  Government 
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CrOTernm^t  has  of  late  years  established  Houses  of  Indastry.  From 
the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin  licensed  beggars,  with  tickets  and 
bftdget)  issue  forth,  to  publish  their  distresses,  and  to  solicit  alms 
through  the  metropolis*  Here  young  and  old,  the  idle  and  the  in- 
duttrious,  the  infirm  and  the  hale,  the  abandoned  and  the  nnfortu. 
Bate,  have  a  common  dwelling,  and  are  supported  by  the  same 
stock  of  public-  charity. — Ireland  would  furnish  materials  for  a 
long  tale ;  but  an  allusion  is  now  made  to  Ireland,  merely  to  do  it/ 
justice  in  one  particular  case,— that  of  the  Lock  Hospital  just 
mentioned.  This  is  an  excellent  foundation,  and  its  regulations 
lie  a  pattern  for  all  institutions  of  a  similar  kind. 

As  public  institutions  in  some  sort  concern  every  individual  in 

a  community,  freedom  of  inquiry  into  the  customs  which  prevail 

in  them  should  be  allowed,  though,  after  all,  perfection  is  not  to 

be  expected ;  and  good  and  ill  are  so  intermixed  in  the  common 

aihirs  of  life,  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  some  evil  to 

obtain  a  greater  good.     Certainly  the  cui  bono  ought  to  be  the 

previous  question ;  and  next,  how  the  greatest  quantity  of  good 

ctn  be  obtained  with  the  least  quantity  of  evil.     Philosophers 

and  philanthropists  may  both  lead  us  wrong,  and  we  must  all  be 

allowed  to  speculate  for  ourselves ;  as  to  facts,  they  are  often  use. 

fill  in*  reasonings  on  either  side  of  a  useful  question ;  and  should 

such  sort  of  cursory  hints  as  have  been  here  made  prov^  not  un« 

acceptable,  I  may  probably  send  another  letter  on  different  sub. 

jects  in  the  same  strain. 

P.  S.' — I  find,  by  the  perusal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 

1806,  that  2000/.  were  voted  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  addi. 

tion  to  the  funds  raised  there,  towards  erecting  a  Lunatic  Asy. 

lam;  and,  on  this  ground,  that  the  place  where  lunatics  were 

donfined  was  incommodious  and  unfit  for  its  purpose ;  so  that  the 

Boisaoce  here  complained  of  will  be  soon  removed,  if  it  has  not 

been  removed  already.    I  have  perused  the  Act  only  as  the  sheets 

aie  now  passing  through  the  press.     This  paper  is  written  in  the 

way  of  observations  on  what  the  writer  knew  to  exist  in  different 

parts  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago,  having  spoken  after  in. 

.qdry,  and  being  an  eye  witness,  long  also  before  the  public  no. 

tice  taken  of  the  abuses  in  Christ  Hospital.     Should  any  improve* 

Bents  have  been  since  introduced  into  other  charities,  of  which  I 

am  not  aware,  the  reader  will  make  the  proper  abatements.     But 

pnblic  institutions  have  always  a  tendency  to  decline,  and  there. 

fore  alwa3rs  require  watching ;  it  should  be  added  too,  that  ill-con. 

trived,  and  even  pernicious  ones,  impede  such  as  are  useful,  and 

•re  supported  generally  at  a  much  greater  expence. 

An  Observer. 


Art. 
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Art.  X.— O/i  Opinions  respecting  tlie  English  Consiitutiofim 

Ma.  RSFLECTOR, 

In  sotne  connection  with  the  essay  on  the  Defects  and  Abuses  of 
Public  Charities,  (Art.  IX.),  it  might  be  allowed  us,  perhaps,  to 
consider  the  Defects  of  Political  Constitutions,  and  eten  of  ouf 
own  :  but  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the  subject  within  narrower  li^ 
mlts^  and  endeavour  merely  to  state  its  principles. 

After  all  said  on  public  charities,  experience  forbids  us  M, 
speak  of  them  as  a  good  criterion  of  public  or  pritate  virtue.  A 
<:;onstitutlon  and  government  might,  perhaps,  be  so  happily  dis. 
po^d,  as  that  knowledge  might  be  so  widely  circulated,  motives 
to  industry  so  happily  induced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much' 
moral  sense,  so  much  natural  feeling  be  promoted  through  a  coun. 
try,  that  public  charities  would '  be  less  necessary.  A  state  of 
society,  perhaps,  may  not  only  be  conceived,  but  even  described^ 
in  which  public  charities  might  be  considered  almost  as  an  evQ 
and  disgrace. 

But  when  we  speak  of  an  existing  state  of  society,  it'  may  be 
prudent  to  keep  sometimes  out  of  the  world  of  possibiUties.  In 
the  removal  of  a  positive  grievance  under  a  present  system  we 
may  do  real  good,  though  it  may  be  small.  It  may  become  greater 
in  happier  times,  and  under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  When 
speaking  then,  of  political  forms,  let  us  leave  others  to  talk  of 
perfect  models.  Let  us  renounce  theories  and  appeal  to  facts  ^ 
let  us  feel  for  substance,  and  permit  the  insane,  the  selfish,  the 
corrupt,  to  talk  of  aerial  forms  and  vanishing  points. 

It  should  at  first  seem  that  the  question, — What  is  the  political 
constitution  of  a  country  ?  is  of  all  questions  the  most  easy  of 
solution ;  a  constitution  of  forms  and  laws  being  the  most  pro^ 
minent  feature  in  its  policy,  to  be  seen,  we  should  suppose,  in. 
daily  exercise.  Yet  in  governments  da  circumstances  often  arise^ 
by  which  the  question  is  perplexed,  and  what  ought  to  be  visible 
and  clear,  is  thrown  iii  the  back  ground,  or  kept  wholly  out  of, 
sight. 

One  might  think,  that  the  question  as  it  relates  to  a  country  in^ 

which  we  live,  coidd  still  less  be  liable  to  ambiguity  or  uncer. 

tainty.     Yet  circumstances  have  arisen  in  our  history  that  have 

rendered  that  peculiarly  so  with  us.    Hence  some  of  our  historians 

have  been,  called  constitutional,  others  unconstitutional  writers* 

From  such  books  as  Nicholson* s  Historical  Library^  and  such,. 

collections  of  papers  as  those  made  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Arch« 

bishop  Parker,  and  others,  and  the  Reports  lately  made  of  the 

Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom,,  one  might  ponclude,  there  is 

no 
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no  counfiy  that  possesses  so  many  constitutional  writings :  and 
yet  do  Rushworth^s  Collections^  by  exhibiting  the  eloquence  and 
reasonings  of  the  most  able  in  men  the  country,  shew  how,  in  criti. 
cal  points  and  trying  periods,  they  differently  reasoned  on  constitu. 
tional  principles.  And  And^'ew  Home,  the  author  of  the  Mir^ 
roir  des  Justices^  one  of  our  oldest  writers  on  the  Law,  shews,  in 
his  chapter  de  Ahusion^  that  in  the  earliest  times,  the  common 
law  was  liable  to  be  abused,  and  that  as  Magna  Chartajet  had 
some  faults,  so  also  had  it  in  some  points  been  misconceived  and 
abased. 

We  have  at  present  three  predominant  parties  in  the  country,' 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  word  without  any  inTidions 
meaning),  we  mean  classes  of  politicians,  that  cannot  be  induced 
to  make  their  particular  interests  and  claims  one  common  stock. 
Yet  they  all  talk  of  rallying  round  the  Constitution.  Will  it  be 
said,  that  in  the  eye  of  all  the  three  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution  are  the  same  ? — that  the  dispute  wholly  turns  on  the 
moderation  or  excess  of  its  goyemment  ? — on  the  qualities  good  or 
bad  of  the  administration  ?  Or  shall  we  say  it  is  effected  by  the 
selfishness,  the  pride,  or  ambition  of  either  party,  or  of  all  the 
parties  at  once  ?  If  there  were  three  hundred  parties  in  England^ 
what  is  the  presumption,  that  they  would  not  all  rally  about  the 
English  Constitution? 

The  question.  What  are  the  principles  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution ?  is  receiving  an  answer,  true  or  false,  in  the  practice  oC, 
every  day  ;  in  the  symbols  and  forms  of  executive  power ;  in  the 
modes  and  principles  of  debate  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  in 
the  language  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  and  in  the  silent  homage,  ei. 
ther  hypocritical  or  sincere,  at  least,  the  obedience,  of  private 
life :  it  will  be  perhaps  then  safe  to  admit,  that  the  two  difficul- 
ties, the  principal  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  this  question  are, 
some  latent  faults,  in  the  Constitution,  which  few  are  willing  to 
admit,  or  in  abuse  and  corruption,  which  no  one  is  willing  to 
abandon. 

Over  and  above  the  answer  of  every  day,  there  arise  periods, 
when  the  question  returns  with  peculiar  force ;  when  all  parties 
are  set  on  the  alert ;  when  the  press  labours  ;  when  every  public 
meeting,  every  private  club,  every  company,  every  family,  re- 
sounds with  the  question  proposed,  and  answered. 

In  onr  own  time  we  have  had  three  such  periods :  one,  when 
we  were  setting  on  foot  the  war  with  America ;  anotheir,  when  we 
engaged  in  the  present  war  with  France ;  and  a  third,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — when,  alas  !  we  seem  at  war  among  ourselves. 

Prior  to  the  period,  of  their  war  with  this  country,  the  Ameri- 
cans spoke  favourably  of  English  liberty.  The  political  constitu- 
tions of  their  several  states  were  much  framed  after  the  English 

G  2  model ; 
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model ;  flieir  ammgemeBt  of  the  three  powen,  in  their  political 

liody,  y»fiM  regulated  somewhat  after  the  English  form ;  their  trial 

hf  jury  and  their  system  of  representation  were  English :  our  best 

constittltlonal  political  writers,  Milton,  Harrington,  Sidney,  and 

Ixicke,  W€^  their  great  faroorites ;  Penn,  and  Lord  Baltimore^ 

the  founder  of  Maryland,  were  both  finglishipen ;  and  the  former, 

in  some  respects  the  best  of  political  writers,  spoke  the  high  language 

and  breathed  the  purest  spirit  of  English  liberty.     In  one  word, 

vith  the  exception  of  our  limited,  toleration^  against  which  Penn 

tdeaded  so  ardently  in  England,*-*«if  the  expences  of  our  goTemment, 

Immot  cmr  hereditary  claims  and  privileged  orders,-*-with  these  ex. 

Actions,  the  Americans  spoke  highly  of  the  English  Constitution. 

When  #e  proceeded  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their  con« 

gent,  and  to  noake  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  they  made  ft  stand, 

'ted  altered  their  tone.    This  they  execrated  as  an  encroachment 

on  t&eir  liberty,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng«. 

lish  Constitution ;  and  some  writers  in  our  own  country,  particu«r 

larly  th.  Price,  examined  the  American  war  by  the  same  rule.. 

Now  it  was,  that  the  boldest  of  the  American  writers,  the  author 

of  CommoH  Seme  J  adtanced  a  step  higher, — he  spoke  the  lan« 

gnage  of  abuse  and  contempt  of  our  Constitution  as  a  house  di« 

^ed  against  itself^  stilf  he  expresses  himself  of  its  distinction,  in 

a  constitutional  sense^  and  of  the  Americans  as  having  a  prejudice 

'bl  faTour  of  the  English  Constitution. 

.^*  A  second  period,  when  the  question  concerning  the  ikiglish 

Constitution  became  much  agitated,  commenced  with  the  Revolu. 

tion  of  France.     That  event  gave  an  unusual  interest  to  the  ques. 

'  tion.     A  new  epoch  seemed  to  be  forming.     Long  ha[bituated  to 

•^ymtemplate  the  constifutions  of  the  American  states,  and  now  of 

'Poland,  and  France,  as  visible  and  tangible  masses,  generated  as 

>'  it  were  on  the  spot,  and  shaped  within  a  limited  period^  the  wri.* 

•  ter  alluded  to  was  not  satisfied  with  abuse :  he  went  farther ;  he 

roundly  asserted  we  had  no  Constitution  at  all. 

A  third^  period  we  venture  to  pronounce  this  in  which  we  live. 

The  Whigs  and  Tories,  as  they  are.  called,  and  the  third  class, 

itho  will  allow  themselves  to  be  called  neither  ^Vhigs  nor  Tories, 

are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  the  same  or  similar  language. 

In  the  act  of  exercising,  certainly,  a  great  power,  the  House  of 

^Commons  talk  as  being  under  constitutional  protection,  (I  allude 

to  die  (^e  of  Sir  Francis  Boirdett),  and  Sir  Francis  pleads.  In 

▼indication  of  his  resistance,  the  violation  of  the  principles  of 

tiie  Constitution.     A  House  of  Commons,  they  all  allow,  is  a  true 

form  «f  fiSaglish  policy,-— and  that  it  must  have  privileges;  but 

m#ee  them  differing  in  their  opinion  on  the  extent  of  those  pri« 

-^egee.     Those,  however,  the  most  determined  against  Reform, 

in  £)th  houses,  are  for  rallyiog  round  the  Constitution^  and  Sir 

Francis 
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Francis  Btirdett,  %o  arilent  for  Reform,  fpeakl  nothing  so  \otxHfp 
%M  that  jbe  and  his  friends  require  nothing  bnt  the  Constitution. 

As  we  hare  had  these  three  periods  when  this  question  beeame  pe* 
cuiiarLjr  interesting,  we  may  be  said  to  hare  three  classes  of  writaft 
who  have  taken  somewhat  different  measures  In  ^iteosslng  It. 

Tb^  first  Is  of  those  who,  In  pleading  against  the  advocatei  eC 
iui[>itrai7  power^  have  adopted  a  mode  at  once  direct  and  inshiu 
adng.  Direct,  because  they  appeal  to  first  principles  and ,  rea* 
aonings  from  analogies  in  nature,— the  best  and  most  philosophic^ 
way  of  examining  the  subject,  though  ft  requires  too. profound.* 
torn  of  thinking  for  an  ordinary  genius.  Of  this  description  w^ 
Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  Spirii  of  Lmtf,  profeMedly  examlMI 
the  English  Constitution ;  and  Mr.  Daridi  Williams,  who,  by  ynf 
of  comment  on  Montesquieu,  wrc^e  a  treatise  of  political  prlndt* 
pies.  Hooker^  on  Analogy,  whether  truly  or  not  frt^ip  not  eft» 
qtifre,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  tk 
jpeference  to  England,  on  reasonings  /rom  analogy ;  and  Lodkis^ 
jgeneral  properties  of  law,  in  his  Treaii$e$  on  ijfovtmmeniy  haft 
a  view  to  the  English  Conntitution.  The  mode  of  reasoning  more 
insinuating,  is  that  which  appeals  to  facts  in  our,  own  history^  ts 
it  appeals  to  the  pride  of  a  great  nation.  Of  this  chai^u^ter  were 
^r  Robert  Cotton,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman, '  Milton^  >nd  Sidnef^ 
who,  as  antiquarians  and  historians,  illustrate  thi»  principles  efT 
the  English  Constitution. 

'Some  writers,  and  this  ^e  c|l11  the  second  clus,  ^re  th9|Q^ 
this  way  of  reasoning  too  general.  Advocates  of  tlvei  iM^aaoai^ 
they  admit  the  principles  to  be  metaphysically  accurate,  the  faclft 
historically  true.  But,  in  their  judgment,  these  principles  canatt 
be  so  systematically  arranged,  nor  those  facts  be  rendered  so  pre* 
ducible,  consolidated,  as  it  were.  Into  any  plan  of  premedltaladi 
contriyance  and  permanent  strength,  as  to  form  what  might  bt 
called  the  regular  features  and  connected  parts  of  a  well-organized 
bpdy.  They  allow  that  we  hare  a  Constitution,  and  t)iat  it  is',ex» 
celi'ent ;  but  they  speak  of  it  as  not  to  be  traced  to  any  partieu^ 
lar  era,  nor  to  any  systematic  philosophical  pla||  of  princiirie* 
-They  trace  it  to  an  heterogeneous  mixtupeoif  causes  and  e£fe^ 
of  principles  and  facts,  of  opposite  powen— -each  strugglinf  In 
its  turn  for  rictory,  and  reposing  at  length  in  peace ;  in  short,  M 
rising  out  of  jarring  iptjerests,  of  lucky  contingencies,  and  aujrp)« 
clous  alliances.  Montesquieu  himself  talks  of  the  English  Coiw 
stitutlon  as  formed  in  this  manner^  Wd  Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  Diiu 
logues  on  the  English  Constitution,  What  Montesquieu  says  of 
onr  Constitution  in  reference  to  a  Saxon  origin,  the  writers  al* 
'  luded  to  affirm,  metaphorically,  in  reference  to  the  uncertain  oti* 
gin  and  perturbed  progress  of  our  Constitutipn^  <^  That  it  wa$ 
pmed  in  the  woods.** 
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Those  writers  have  been  followed  by  others;  They  perceiTed 
that  writers  of  opposite  interests  maintained  the  same  opinions 
and  appealed  to  the  same  facts,  and  that  men  who  had  the  same 
leading  views  were  sometimes  divided  about  them.  They  asked 
lln  triumph,  where  did  your  Constitution  begin  ?  and  where  are 
the  principles  laid  down  ?  They  thought  the  country  not  prepared 
to  give  a  clear  and  direct  answer,  and  hence  they  inferred,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  England  had  no  Constitution  to  produce. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  minute  distinctions  or 
long  discussions  now.  But  we  propose  in  a  future  paper,  to  state 
Itriefly  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  readiest  difiu- 
jlion  of  its  principles,  an  expedient  at  all  times  necessary,  and 
perhaps  never  more  so  than  now.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sup. 
posed  to  have  made  any  new  discoveries.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times ;  and  the  plan  being 
constitutional,  will .  have  in  it  nothing  that  has  not  been  tried  at 
different  periods  before.  Circumstances,  however,  may  awaken 
contrivance,  and  returning  evils  lead  us  to  look  after  our  natural 
remedies.  In  adopting  the  language.  What  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  ?  we  adopt  a  language  which 
we  think  liable  to  no  ambiguity,  and  that  keeps  free  of  the  fro. 
Sprardness  of  party.  The  terms  are  admitted  into  the  vocabulary 
of  all  the  parties  in  England. 

An  Observer* 


«*i 


V^RT.  XI. — Account  of  a  Familiar  Spirit^  who  visited  and  con* 
.  ^versed  with  the  Author  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  forcible^ 
"    shewing  the  Carnivorous  J)uties  of  all  Rational  Beings  and  the 
true  end  of  Philosophy.  ,    .  • 

Certainly  there  is  no  possible  speculation,  from  which  the  un* 
derstanding  may  not  reap  some  advantage.  When  people  deny 
fti%  utility  of  certain  obscure  branches  of  knowledge,  they  deny 
it^  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  abuse  of  those  branches ;  for 
knowledge  is  infinitely  various ;  some  of  it  is  for  practice,  some 
for  communication,  some  for  avoidance ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  trulif 
acquainted  with  trifles,  in  order  that  you  may  really  know  them 
for  such.  The  two  rocks  upon  which  enquiry  is  apt  to  split,  are 
superficiality  and  superstition— extremes  equally  hurtful  to  know- 
}edge  from  the  seductive  confidence  into  which  they  draw  unwary 
minds.     But  real  knowledge  on  any  subject  is  real  utility :  it  is 

only 
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only  for  want  of  knowing,  that  we  do  not  make  tlie  proper  ap« 
plication  of  knowledge.  Chesterfield,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  understood  the  graces  properly :— -nothing  can  be  more  vau 
founded  :-^he  could  talk  about  them  a  great  deal,  and  oould  prac^ 
iise  a  great  many,  but  in  not  properly  understanding  their  nature 
and  uses,  he  did  not  perceive  they  were  trifles; — ai^d  thus  he  split 
upon  the  superficial  rock.  Cardan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
great  turn  for  abstruse  speculation,  and  was  thought  to  be  ikt 
profonndest  roan  of  his  time ;  but  his  fancy  and  bad  nerves  mdU 
ing,  drove  him  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  inquiries :  he  applied 
his  knowledge  to  the  nonentities  of  secret  magic,  foi^getting  that 
the  proper  secret  for  his  discovery  was  that  of  social  utilihr  aa^ 
an  even  mind ; — and  thus  he  split  upon  the  superstitious  roc^. 

But  even  those  magnanimous  sciences,  so  well  denominatied 
the  occult,  would  never  have  been  abused  as  they  have,  had  not 
their  greatest  professors  been  the  last  men  who  undertood  thesa 
properly.  The  emptiness  of  tbeir  ^knowledge  might  have  been 
discovered  from  the  noise  they  made  about  it  and  the  uselessnesS 
it  exhibited.  They  studied  these  sciences  just  as  pedants  staAy 
l>ooks — with  much  learning  and  no  wisdom ;  and  whatever  tilf 
Cabalists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  Great  Secret  was  understood  neither  by  PeregHnus,  nor  Cor* 
nelius  Agrippa,  nor  Ceisus,  nor  Jamblicus,  ^or  Porphyry,  nor 
Don  Calmet,  nor  Raymond  Lully,  nor  even  the  divine  Aureolusi* 
Theophrastus-Bombastus-Paraceisus,  though  he  lived  six  month^ 
upon  the  strength  of  his  knowledge,  without  eating  and  drink* 
ing : — a  mighty  secret  truly,  when  every  body  may  epjoy  it  aa 
long  as  he  pleases  by  writing  for  the  booksellers!  When  the 
Rosicrucians  tell  us  that  we  have  onfy  to  annoint  our  ey^  with 
a  certain  coUyrium  in  order  to  see  all  the  people  of  the  air — thai; 
ire  have  only  to  pronounce  certain  words  in  order  to  put  to  flight 
the  powers  of  darknessi-r-and  that  we  have  only  tp  take  a  small 
dose  of  the  Quintessence  of  Sunshine  in  order  to  dispense  with  tlia 
butcher  ^d  baker — they  tell  us,  no  doubt,  things  as  easy  as  they 
are  delightful ;  but  in  hunting  after  these  supernatural  powers^ 
they  lost  sight  of  that  naturi|l  and  useful  wisdom  which  ought  to 
have  been  tUe  result  of  theiir  studies :  the  world  has  not  been  a 
jot  the  better  for  all  the  Rosicrucians  that  have  astonished  it,  and 
nothing  can  shew  their  nnphilosophical  feelings  in  a  stronger  light 
than  the  well-known  anecdote  of  their  founder,  who  having  re# 
discovered,  according  to  his  disciples,  the  perpetual  lamps  of  the 
ancients,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the  fame  but  not  to  impart  the  ad* 
Vantages  of  his'discovery,  ordered  one  to  be  placed  in  his  tofiilii. 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  moment  any  curious  person  apprgsi^hed 
ft,  the  light  should  be  dashed  out  by  an  automaton.  The  ^rea^ 
{predecessors  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Cabala  seem  in  like'ipai^er 
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to  have  mistaken  the  end  of  their  researches.  Apollonius,  "wm 
are  told,  vfas  mqre  than  mortal ;  and  Porphyry  and  others;  by 
way  of  renouncing  superstition,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  mira^ 
cles  to  those  of  Jesus :  but  Apollonius  turned  his  divinity  to  little 
account,  if  he  did  no  better  than  raise  a  girl  to  life  by  his  skill 
in  onomancy  and  ride  upon  a  dart  from  Athens  to  Thessaly.  Py- 
thagQras  also  was  more  than  mortal ;  and  certainly  his  Golden 
Verses  are  worthy  of  a  wise  man,  if  npt  of  a  great  poet ;  but 
what  did  he  mean  by  having  a  golden  thigh  ?  It  mu^t  have  been 
very  ugly,  not  to  mention  uncomfortable.  Nay,  say  the  Caba? 
lists,  he  had  it  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  wisdom.  It  is  from  this 
strange  precedent  perhaps,  thf^t  eyery  wealthy  fool  produces  hi$ 
gol4  as  a  proof  of  wisdom,«^But  Solon  settled  that  matter  with 
Croesus. 

These  are  the  abuses  of  the  CabaIa^-^*-of  the  Great  Secret— of 
all  that  knowledge,  in  short,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Occult 
Philosophy,  and  guides  us  to  the  depth  of  wisdom.  Those  who 
have  talked  so  much  about  it  have  gcme  but  a  little  way  down  ; 
their  heads  were  too  giddy  for  the  descent.  But  doubtless  there 
harebiBen  many  great  men,  who  have  felt  their  way  properly, 
and  turned  it  to  excellent  account.  The  Neapolitans  to  this  daj 
insiist  that  Yirgil  was  a  great  magician,  and  I  believe  there  are 
few  of  ns  who  will  be  disposed  to  deny  his  skill  in  oi\e  great 
branch  of  occult  science,  that  of  magical  numbers.  Of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Thrice^reat  Hermes,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  Mi- 
nos aiid  Cadmus ;  but  a|l  four,  according  to  the  Rosicrucians^  . 
were  masters  of  t|ip  hidden  philosophy,  and  I  believe  we  shal) 
not  muph  dispute/ the  matter  wl^en  we  recollect  what  they  did  for 
their  respective  countries.  Cpnfucius  was  undoubtedly  a  gresat 
adept :— 'it  13  true  he  always  deprecated  any  suspicion  of  praeter^r 
natural  knowledge,  but  tfiat  he  was  master  of  the  Great  Secret, 
one  single  specimen  of  his  apophthegms  will  prove,  in  which  •  he 
exclaims  ^^  Heaven  has  given  me  virtue,  man  cannot  hurt  me.'' 
It  b  quite  as  clear,  that  ^op  and  Pilpay,  whom  our  learned 
men  distinguish  or  confound  just  as  it  suits  the  display  of  thefr 
leaivuog,  had  the  true  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and 
beas^  X  they  not  only  knew  it,  but  they  knew  it  to  some  pur«r 
pose*  Monsieur  the  Count  de  Gabalis  may  have  had  the  power 
of  invisibility, — :Sl  very  common  yirtpe  ivith  such  sages ;  and  the 
egregious 'Mr.  Blake,  who  wages  suph  war  with  Titian  and  Cor« 
regio  both  jp  his  writings  and  paintings,  may  tell  us  that  he  is 
inspired  by  certain  spirits  to  alter  the  human  figure  ; — but  to  be 
'but  of  sight  can  as  little  benefit  mai^kind  as  to  be  out  of  nature. 
if  you  want  an  instance  of  a  true  C^balist--^one  who  tunied  hla 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world  to  prpper  account — look  at  the 
^yine  Socrates^  whoj»^'  f^iliar  spirit  flight  hi||i  to  utter  sayings 
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wittj  and  so  wise — so  true  and  so  useful*  Look  at  Numa  Pom* 
pilius,  who  receiTed  such  wise  institutes  from  the  nymph  iEgeria. 
Look  at  our  own  Bickerstaff  the  Toiler^  who  made  inch  excellent 
use  of  his  spirit  Pacolet  for  the  detection  of  huAian  conduct.  It 
signifies  nothing  to  the  main  point,  of  what  class  of  spirits  the  fa. 
miliar  of  the  Greek  philosopher  may  have  been : — it  signifies  no. 
thing,  whether  the  JEgeria  of  Numa  was  the  Good  Genius  of 
Noidi's  wife,  according  to  William  Postel,— -or  the  daughter  of 
Noah's  wife  and  Oromasis,  Prince  of  the  Salamanders,  according 
to  the  Count  de  Gabalis  :-*it  signifies  nothing,  whether  the  Ge. 
nios  Pacolet  belonged  solely  to  our  illustrious  Bickerstafi^,  or  «* 
whether  he  is  the  same  being  who  makes  such  a  figure  with  his 
wooden  horse  in  the  renowned  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 
The  genealogies  and  other  trifling  questions  of  the  World  of  SpU 
ritf  are  very  properly  left  to  those  pedants  in  the  Cabala,  who 
see  no  farther  than  it's  surface.  While  they  are  examining  the 
phial,  they  let  the  essence  evaporate.  While  they  are  doonting 
the  trappings  of  wisdom,  the  fair  spirit  indignantly  leaves  the 
toys  in  their  hands,  and  departs  to  more  substantial  admirers* 

I  find  I  have  been  making  a  long  preface  to  my  story,  but  what 
I  have  advanced  against  the  abuses  of  philosophy  will  make  no 
nnprofitable  introduction  to  the  grave  business  of  this  paper,  es. 
pedally  when  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  the  reader,  even  is 
this  frecthinking  age,  that  I  am  no  snuiU  adept  in  the  uses  of  the 
Occult  Philosophy,  as  I  shall  thoroughly  make  manifest. — ^Be  it 
known  then,  that  I  am  sometimes  favoured  with  the  visits  of  a 
noctamal  spirit,  from  whom  I  receive  the  most  excellent  lessooi 
4>f  wisdom.     His  appearance  is  not  highly  prepossessing,  and  tlie 
weight  of  his  manner  of  teaching  joined  to  the  season  he  chnses 
for  that  purpose,  has  in  it  something  not  a  little  tremendous ;  hot 
the  end  of  his  instruction  is  the  enjojrment  of  virtue,  and  as  he  b 
conscions  of  the  alarming  i^ture  of  his  aspect,  he  takes  leave  of 
the  initiated  the  moment  they  reduce  his  theory  to  practice.     It  ii 
true,  there  are  a  number  of  foolish  persons  living  in  and  about 
this  metropolis,  who  instead  of  being  grateful  for  his  friendly  of- 
fices, have  afifected  to  disdain  them  in  ^e  hope  of  tiring  him  out, 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable  presence ;  but  they  coold 
not  have  taken  a  worse  method,  for  his  benevolence  is  af  on. 
wearied  as  his  lessons  and  appearances  are  formidable,  and  these 
unphilosophic  scomers  are  only  punished  every  night  of  their  lives 
in  consequence.     If  any  curious  person  wishes  to  see  him,  the 
(ceremony  of  summoning  him  to  appear  is  very  simple,  though  it 
varies  according  to  the  aspirant's  immediate  state  of  blood.    With 
some^  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  mastication  of  a  few  un. 
ripe  plups  or  a  cucumber  just  before  midnight :  others  must  take 
f  certain  portion  of  that  part  of  a  calf^  which  is  used  for  what 
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are  vulgarly  called  veaLcntlets :  others  again  find  the  necessary 
charm  in  an  omelet  or  an  olio.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  ceremonies,  that,  without  any 
preparation,  I  hare  only  to  lie  in  a  particular  posture,  and 
the  spirit  is  sure  to  make  it's  appearance.  The  figures  under 
which  it  presents  itself  are  various,  but  it  generally  takes  it's  po- 
sition upon  the  breast  in  a  shape  altogether  indescribable,  and  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  alarm  and  obscurity,  not  a 
little  resembling  those  which  the  philosophers  underwent  on  their 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries.  The  first  sen. 
sations  you  experience  are  those  of  a  great  oppression  and  inal 
bility  to  move ;  these  you  endeavour  to  resist,  but  after  an  in- 
stant resign  yourself  to  their  controul,  or  rather  flatter  yoursett 
you  will  do  so,  for  the  sensation  becomes  so  painful,  that  in  a 
moment  you  struggle  into  another  effort,  and  if  in  this  effort  Jim 
happen  to  move  yourself  and  cry  out,  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  gone, 
for  it  detests  a  noise  as  heartily  as  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  a  travel- 
ler in  the  Alps,  or  a  thief.  Could  an  intemperate  person  in  this 
situation  be  but  philosopher  enough  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
spirit's  influence  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  see  his  visitant 
to  great  advantage,  and  gather  as  much  knowledge  at  once  as 
would  serve  him  instead  of  a  thousand  short  visits,  and  make  him 
a  good  liver  for  months  to  come. 

It  was  by  this  method  some  time  ago,  that  I  not  only  obtaine4 
a  full  view  of  the  spirit,  but  gradually  gathering  strength  frovik 
sufferance,  as  those  who  are  initiated  into  any  great  wisdom  all 
ways  must,  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  it.  Th^ 
substance  of  our  dialogue  I  hereby  present  to  the  reader,  for  it  Is 
a  mistaken  notion  of  the  pi^tenders  to  the  Cabala,  that  to  reveal 
the  secrets  on  these  occasions  is  to  do  harm  and  incur  the  displea. 
sure  of  our  spiritual  acquaintances.  All  the  harm,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  in  not  understanding  the  secrets  properly  and  explaining 
them  for  the  benefit  or  mankind  ;  and  on  this  head  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  make  to  that  ancient  and  industrious  order  of  Illuminati 
the  Freemasons,  who  though  thfey  hold  with  my  familiar  that  eat- 
ing suppers  is  one  of  the  high  roads  to  experimental  wisdom,  dif- 
fer with  him  in  confining  their  knowledge  to  such  persons  as  caij 
purchase  it. 

•  I  had  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  the  representation  of  a  new^ 
comedy,  and  after  eating  a  sleepy  and  not  very  great  supper^ 
reclined  myself  on  the  sopha  in  a  half  sitting  posture  and  took 
up  a  little  Horace  to  see  if  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open  with  a 
writer  so  full  of  contrast  to  what  I  had  been  hearing,  I  hap-1 
pened  to  pitch  upon  that  Ode,  At  O  Deorum  quisquis^  ^c,  de- 
scribing an  ancient  witches-meeting,  and  fell  intp  an  obscure  kind 
of  reverie  upon  the  identity  of  popular  superstition  in  different 

ages 
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ages  and  nations.  The  comic  dramatist  howerer  had  been  too 
much  for  me  ;  the  weather,  which  had  been  warm  but  was  inclin. 
ing  fjo  grow  cloudy,  conspired  with  my  heaviness,  and  the  only 
sounds  to  be  heard,  were  the  ticking  of  a  small  clock  in  the 
room,  and  the  fitful  sighs  of  the  wind  as  it  rose  without, 

The  moaniog  herald  of  a  weepiog  iky. 
By  degrees  my  eyes  closed,  my  hand  with  the  book  dropped  one 
way,  and  my  head  dropped  back  the  other  upon  a  comer  of  the 
sopha.     When  you  are  in  a  state  the  least  adapted  to  bodily  per. 
ception,  it  is  well  known  that  you  are  in  the  precise  state  for 
spiritual.     I  had  not  been  settled,  I  suppose,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  lid  of  a  yeal-pye  which  I  had  lately 
attacked,   began  swelling  up  and  down  with  an  extraordinary 
conTulsion,  and  I  plainly  perceived  a  little  figure  rising  from  be. 
neatb  it,  which  grew  larger  and  larger  as  it  ascended,  and  tlien 
advanced  with  great  solemnity  towards  me  over  the  dishes.     This 
phenomenon,  which  I  thought  I  had  seen  often  before  but  could 
not  distinctly  remember  how  or  where,  was  about  two  feet  high, 
six  inches  of  which,  at  least,  went  to  the  composition  of  it's 
.head.     Between  it's  jaws  and  shoulders  there  was  no  separation 
whatever,  so  that  it's  face,  which  was  very  broad  and  pale,  came 
.immediately  on  it's  bosom,  where  it  quivered  without  ceasing  in 
a  Yery  alarming  manner,  being,  it  seems,  of  a  paralytic  sensi« 
hility  like  blancmange.     The  fearfulness  of  this  aspect  was  in- 
creased by  two  staring  and  intent  eyes,  a  nose  turned  up  but 
large,  and  a  pair  of  thick  lips  turned  despondingly  down  at  the 
comers.     It's  hair,  which  stuck  about  it's  ears  like  the  quills  of 
a  porcupine,  was  partly  concealed  by  a  bolster  rolled  into  a  tur« 
ban  and  decorated  with  duck's  feathers.     The  body  was  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  armour,  of  a  substance  resembling  what  is  called 
crackling,  and  girded  with  a  belt  curiously  studded  with  Spanish 
olives,  in  the  middle  of  which,  instead  of  pistols,  were  stuck  two 
small  bottles  containing  a  fiery  liquor.     On  it's  shoulders  were 
wings  shaped  like  the  bat's  but  much  larger ;  it's  legs  terminated 
in  large  feet  of  pure  lead ;  and  in  it's  hands,  which  were  of  the 
same  metal  and  enormously  disproportioned,  it  bore  a  Turkish 
bowstring. 

•  At  sight  of  this  formidable  apparition,.  I  felt  an  indescribable 
and  oppresive  sensation,  which  by  no  means  decreased,  as  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  staring  and  shaking  it's  face  at  me,  and  mak. 
ing  as  many  ineffable  grimaces  as  Munden  in  a  farce.  It  was  in 
▼ain  however  I  attempted  to  n.ove ;  I  felt,  all  the  time,  like  a 
leaden  statue,  or  like  'Gulliver  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  Lilli- 
putians ;  and  was  wondering  how  my  sufferings  would  terminate^ 
when  the  phantom,  by  a  spring  off  the  table,  pitched  himself 
with  all  his  weight  upon  my  breast,  and  I  thought  began  fixing 
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his  terrible  bowstring.  At  this,  as  I  could  make  no  opposition, 
I  determined  at  least  to  cry  out  as  lustily  as  possible,  and  wa? 
beginning  to  make  the  effort,  when  the  spirit  motioned  me  tp  be 
quiet,  and  retreating  a  little  from  my  throat,  said  in  a  low  suffp. 
eating  tone  of  voire,  "  Wilt  thou  never  be  philosopher  enough 
to  leave  off  sacrificing  unto  calfs  flesh  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Solomon's  ring,*'  I  ejaculated^ 
^^  what  art  thou  ?" 

My  name,"  replied  the  being  a  little  angrily,  ^^  which  thou 
wast  unwittingly  going  to  call  out,  is  Mnpvtglnau.auw^uww^ 
and  I  am  Prince  of  the  Nightmares." 

^'  Ah,  my  Lord,"  returned  I,  "  you  will  pardon  my  want  of 
recollection,  but  I  had  never  seen  you  in  your  full  dress  before, 
iind  your  presence  is  not  very  composing  to  the  spirits.  Doubts 
less  this  is  the  habit,  in  which  you  appeared  with  the  other  genii 
at  the  levee  of  the  mighty  Solomon." 

"  A  fig  for  the  mighty  Solomon  !"  said  the  spirit  good.hu. 
jnouredly ;  ''  this  is  the  cant  of  the  Cabalists,  who  pretend  to 
know  so  much  about  us.  I  assure  you,  Solomon  trembled  much 
more  at  me  than  I  did  at  him.  I  found  it  necessary,  notwith.. 
standing  ^\l  ]^is  wisdom,  to  be  continually  giving  him  advice  ;  and 
many  were  the  quarrels  I  had  on  his  account  with  Peor,  the  Dae« 
,]pon  of  Sen^uality^  and  a  female  devil  named  Ashtoreth,  who  in* 
Tented  philters.?* 

^'  The  world,"  said  I,  "  my  Prince,  do  not  give  you  credit 
for  so  mucji  benevolence." 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  the  world  are  never  just  to  their  best 
,.84vis^r8.  My  figure,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  most  prepossessing^ 
and  my  manner  of  teaching  is  less  so;  but  I  am  nevertheless  a 
|)enevolent  spirit,  and  would  do  good  to  the  most  ungrateful  of 
your  fellow.creatures.  This  very  night,  between  the  hours  of  t€|i 
and  one,  I  have  been  giving  lessons  t6  no  less  than  nii  boarding, 
school  girls,  twelve  priests,  and  twonty.one  citizens.  The  stii* 
dious  I  attend  somewhat  later,  and  the  people  of  fashion  tpwards 
morning.— But  as  you  seem  inclined  at  last,  Mr.  Reflectoii,  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  my  instructions,  I  will  recount  you  some 
of  my  adventures,,  if  you  please,  that  you  may  relate  them  tc^ 
your  countr^^men  and  teach  them  to  appr^ci^te  the  trouble  I  have 
with  them." 

^'  You  are  really  obliging,"  s^id  I,  f^  and  I  should  be  all  at^ 
tention,  would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  sit  a  little  more  lightly, 
for  each  of  your  fingers  appears  heavier  than  a  porter's  load^  arfd 
to  say  the  truth,  the  very  iBig|it  of  that  bowstring  almo^st  throt. 
ties  me," 

At  these  words  th^  spectre  gaye  a  emile,  which  I  can  compare  io 
pothing  but  the  effect  pf  Tinegar  on  a  dc^th^s^h^ad ;  however,  he; 

rose 
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rose  up,  though  Very  slowly,  and  I  once  more  breathed  with 
transport,  like  a  person  dropping  into  his  chair  after  a  long  jonr* 
nej.  He  then  seated  himself  with  much  dignity  on  the  pillow  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sopha,  and  thus  resumed  the  discourse  :— 
^'  I  have  been  among  mankind,  eyer  since  the  existence  of  cooks 
and  bad  consciences,  and  my  office  is  two-fold,  to  gire  adrice  to 
the  well-disposed  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  ill.  The  spi- 
rits oyer  which  I  preside  are  of  that  class  called  by  the  ancients 
tncubi,  but  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  we  were  fond  of  your 
handsome  girls,  as  the  Rosicrucians  maintain,  for  it  is  our  busi* 
ney  to  suppress  not  encourage  the  passions^  as  you  may  guess  by 
Q7  appearance. 

^'  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  I,  ^^  but  the  poets  and  painters 
represent  your  Highness  as  riding  about  on  horseback  ;  some  of 
them  eyen  make  you  the  horse  itself,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  have 
been  taught  to  account  for  the  term.  Nightmare." 

Here  the  phantom  gave  another  smile,  which  made  me  feel 

sympathetically  about  the  mouth  as  though  one  of  my  teeth  was 

being  drawn.     '^  A  pretty  jest,"  said  he  :  "  as  if  a  spiritual  be. 

JDg  had  need  of  a  horse  to  carry  him  !     The  general  name  of  my 

^ecies  in  this  country  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  the  Saxons,  uniting 

as  they  did  the  two  natures  of  Britons  and  Germans,  eat  and 

drank  with  a  yengeance ;  of  course  they  knew  me  very  well,  and 

Mug  continually  visited  by  me  in  all  my  magnificence,  called  me 

bj  way  of  eminence,  the  Night  Metro,  or  Spirit  of  Night.     As 

to  the  poets  and  painters,  I  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  bo 

well  acquainted  with  their  misrepresentations  of  me,  though  all 

of  those  gentlemen  who  could  afford  it,  have  been  pretty  intimate 

with  me.     The  moralizing  Epicurean,  whom  you  have  in  your 

hand  there,  I  knew  very  well :  very  good  things  he  wrote,  to  be 

VBOKj  about  temperance  and  lettuces,  but  he  eat  quite  as  good  at 

Mecsnas's  table  :  you  may  see  the  delicate  state  of  his  faculties 

by  the  noise  he  makes  about  a  little  garlick.     Anacreon  was  so 

mid  of  drinking  and  raking  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  eat, — 

and  I  did  not  see  him  much  till  latterly,  but  then  my  visits  were 

pretty  constant  and  close :  his  wine  killed  him  at  last,  and  this  is 

the  event  which  his  successors  have  so  neatly  shadowed  forth  as 

the  effect  of  a  grape-stone.     As  rakes  rather  than  eaters,  I  knew 

also  Politian,  Boccace,  and  other  Italians,  whose  hot  complexion 

made  them  suffer  for  every  excess.     A  great  eater  suffers  the 

.  pains  of  a  rake,  and  a  rake,  if  he  does  not  half  starve  himself, 

suffers  the  pains  of  a  great  eater.     The  French  poets  have  lived 

too  lightly  to  be  much  troubled  with  my  attendance,  and  I  can* 

not  say  I  know  much  of  your  English  ones.     There  was  Con- 

greve  indeed,  who  dined  every  day  with  a  duchess  and  had  the 

i;oat:  I  visited  him  often  enough,  aiid  once  wreaked  on  hiip  a  pretty 

set 
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set  of  tortures  tinder  the  figure  of  one  Jeremy  Collier.     My  Lord 
Rochester,  who  might  have  displayed  so  true  a  fancy  of  his  own 
without  my  assistance,  had  scarcely  a  single  ideS,  with  which  I 
did  not  supply  him,  for  fiye  years  together,  during  which  time, 
you  know,  he  confessed  himself  to  hare  been  in  a  state  of  intoxi. 
cation.     But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  had  no  small  trouble 
with  some  of  your  poetical  moralists  as  well  as  men  of  pleasure. 
Something,  I  confess,  must  be  allowed  to  Pope,  whose  constii* 
tution  hardly  allowed  him  an  hour's  enjoyment ;  but  an  invalid 
80  fond  of  good  things  might  have  spared  the  citizens  and  clergy 
a  little.     It  must  be  owned  also,  that  the  good  temper  he  really 
possessed  did  much  honour  to  his  philosophy,  but  it  would  have 
been  greater  could  he  have  denied  himself  that  silver  saucepan. 
It  seduced  him  into  a  hundred  miseries.     One  night  in  particular^' 
I  remember,  after  he  had  made  a  very  sharp  attack  on  Addison 
and  a  dish  of  lampreys,  he  was  terribly  used  by  my  spirits,  wha 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shapes  of  so  many  flying  pamphlets : — ^he 
awoke  in  great  horror,  crying  out  with  a  ghastly  smile,  like  a 
man  who  pretends  to  go  easily  through  a  laborious  wager,  ^  These 
things  are  my  diversion.*     With  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  abont 
whose  masticating  faculties  so  much  has  been  said,  people  do  not 
consider  his  great  bulk  and  love  of  exercise:  he  may  have  eaten' 
twice  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  companions,  but  then  he  was' 
twice  as  large  and  wanted  twice  as  much  enjoyment.     I  assure 
you  all  the  tea  he  drank  did  not  hurt  him  a  jot :  consider  the  size 
of  the  cups  in  those  days  and  of  the  great  man  who. emptied  them^ 
and  it  was  nothing  but  an  April  shower  on  Plinlimmon.    It  is  true, 
he  compelled  my  attendance  somewhat  too  often,  but  no  oftener 
than  men  of  less  size  and  much  less  right.     The  worst  night  he 
passed,  was  after  he  received  his  pension :  he  thought  that  he  was 

,  Osborne  the  bookseller,  and  that  he  was  knocked  down  with  the 
second  volume  of  his  folio  dictionary. — -As  to  your  painters,  I 

'  have  known  still  less  of  them.  There  was  one  Morland,  a  sad 
fellow,  to  whom  I  was  of  some  service  in  his  correct  ideas  of 
hogs,  but  I  have  never  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  any 
other  artist,  except  one  now  living,  who  has  so  long  tried  to  be 
horrible,  that  he  has  at  last  spoiled  his  genius  and  become  en- 
tirely so.  I  once  sat  to  this  gentleman  at  midnight  for  my  por- 
trait, and  the  likeness  is  allowed  by  all  of  us  to  be  excellent." 

*^  Well,"  interrupted  I,  "  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  you  in  your 
present  aspect." 

*^  Noj"  replied  the  phantom,  ''  it  is  my  poetical  look.  I  have 
all  sorts  of  looks  and  shapes,  civic,  political,  and  poetical.  Last 
night,  for  instance,  I  appeared  to  a  city  baronet,  and  sat  upon  his 
chest  in  the  shape  of  a  bale  of  goods.  I  then  went  to  the  Minis- 
ter's^ who  had  heeii  at  a  dinner  with  his  brethren  to  consult  what 

they 
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ihey  shoirid  do  sit  months  hence  against  a  pressing  emergency :  I 
pat  on  a  hundred  shapes  before  him,  one  after  the  other,  and 
loB  whole  night  was  filled  with  confused  horrors  of  dangerous 
iituatiofns,  tangled  accounts,  absconding  stewards,  royal  deling 
((nents,  shattered  alliances,  discoveries,  denouncements,  want  of 
^Isce,  want  of  words,  Reformists,  Irishmen,  impeachments.  Bo* 
iaimrte^  Walcheren,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Piccadilly. — It  is  by 
particular  favour,"  continued  he,  ^^  that  I  appear  to  yon  as  I 
leailj  am ;  but  as  you  have  not  seen  many  of  my  shapes,  I  will, 
if  yoa  please,  give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  my  best," 

^^  Oh  by  no  means,"  said  I  somewhat  hastily,  ''  I  can  imagine 
^oite  enough  from  your  descriptions.  The  philosophers  certauily 
ill-used  you  when  they  represented  you  as  a  seducer." 

'^  The  false  philosophers  did,"  replied  the  spectre ;  ''  the  real 
t^liilosophers  luiew  me  better.     It  was  at  my  instance  that  Pytha. 
goras  forbade  the  eating  of  beans ;   Plato  owed  some  of  his 
schemes  to  my  hints,  though  I  confess  not  his  best ;  and  I  also 
luiew  Socrates  very  well  from  my  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  but 
the  familiar  that  attended  him  was  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
isfBdf,   and  rendered  my  services  unnecessary : — however,   my 
Teneration  for  that  illustrious  man  was  so  great,  that  on  the  night 
in  which  he  died,  I  revenged  him  finely  ou  his  two  principal  ene. 
mies..    People  talk  of  the  flourishing  state  of  vice,  and  the  hap. 
piness  which  guilty  people  sometimes  enjoy  in  opposition  to  the 
Tirtaous ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  what  they  talk.     You  should 
bare  seen  Alexander  in  bed  after  one  of  his  triumphant  feasts,  or 
Bomitian  or  Heliogabalus  after  a  common  supper,  and  you  would 
hare  seen  who  was  the  true  monarch,  the  master  of  millions  or 
the  master  of  himself..   The  Prince. retired  perhaps  amidst  lights^ 
garlands,  and  perfumes,  with  the  pomp  of  music,  and  through  a 
bost  of  bowing  heads  :  every  thing  he  saw  and  touched  reminded- 
bim  of  empire ;  his  bed  was  of  the  costliest  furniture,  and  he  re. 
posed  by  the  side  of  beauty.     Reposed,  did  I  say?    As  well 
might  you  stretch  a  man  on  a  gilded  rack,  and  fan  him  into  for. 
getfulness.     No  sooner  had  he  obtained  a  little  slumber,  but  my- 
self and  other  spirits  revenged  the  crimes  of  the  day :  in  a  few 
nimites  the  convulsive  snatches  of  his  hands  and  features  an. 
oounce  the  rising  agitation ;  his  face  blackens  and  swells ;  his- 
clenched  hands  grasp  the  drapery  about  him ;  he  tries  to  turn  but 
cannot,  for  a  hundred  horrors,  the  least  of  which  is  the  fear  of 
death,  crowd  on  him  and- wither  his  faculties,  till  at  last,  by  an 
ejBTort  of  despair,  he  wakes  with  a  fearful  outcry,  and  springs 
from  the  bed,  pale,  trembling,  and  aghast,  afraid  of  the  very  as- 
sistance  he  would  call,  and  terrified  at  the  consciousness  of  him- 
self.    Such  are  the  men,  before  whom  millions  Of  you  rational 
creatures  consent  to  tremble." 

^You 
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^^  You  talk  like  an  orator,"  said  I ;  ^^  but  ereiy  ambitioiis 
prince,  I  suppose,  has  not  horrors  like  these,  for  eveiy  one  is 
neither  so  luxurious  as  Alexander,  nor  so  indolent  and  profligate 
as  a  Domitian  or  Heliogabalus.  Conquerors,  I  should  thipk,  are 
generally  too  full  of  business  to  have  leisure  for  consciences  and 
nightmares. 

'^  Why,  a  great  deal  may  be  done,"  answered  the  spirit,  ^*  a« 
gainst  horrors  of  any  kind  by  mere  dint  of  indnstry.  But  toa 
much  business,  especially  of  a  nature  that  keeps  pa^ion  on  tlie 
stretch,  will  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  indolence  and  luxury^ 
and  turn  revengefully  upon  the  mind.  To  this  were  owing 
in  great  measure  the  epilepsies  of  Caesar  and- Mohammed,  and 
such  is  the  cause  of  that  catalepsy  or  motionless  ecstacy  to  which 
Napoleon  is  subject.  However,  very  few  of  those  mighty  men 
tiaye  been  philosophers  enough  to  resist  the  consoling  enjoyments 
of  the  table ;  and  with  those,  who  have  been  mor^  temperate  ei. 
ther  from  interest  or  constitution,  an  occasional  excess,  however 
small,  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Napoleon 
lumself,  as  you  read  some  time  since  in  your  newspapers,  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  soups  and  coffee  for  daystoge. 
tiier  ;  be  could  not  indulge  in  a  chop  but  I  was  sure  to  be  with 
him  at  night ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  repu. 
dtated  his  wife,  that  1  assassinated  him  for  the  hundred  and  twen. 
tieth  time." 

**  You  are  the  public  avenget  then,"  said  I,  **  of  whom  the 
newspapers  talk  with  so  noble  a  deli|[ht,  as  having  performed  that 
consummation  so  often  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  he ;  but  I  still  let  the 
.  great  man  live,  or  rather  he  is  too  wise  to  be  quite  the  death  of 
himself.     It  was  in  this  way  that  I  revenged  the  world  on  Diony. 
sins  of  Syracuse,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  IX.,  on  monks,  nabobs, 
inquisitors,  women  of  pleasure,  and  other  tormentors  of  man. 
kind.     With  the  faces  of  most  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  I  am  as 
familiar  as  an  antiquary,  particularly  from  Tiberius  down  to  Ca. 
ligula ;  and  again  from  Constantine  downwards.   Butif  I  punished 
tiie  degenerate  Romans,  I  nevertheless  punished  their  enemies  too. 
They  were  not  aware,  when  scourged  by  Attila,  what  nights  their 
.  tormentor  passed.     Luckily  for  justice,  he  brought  from  Grer- 
many  not  only  fire  and  sword,  but  a  true  German  appetite.     I 
know  not  a  single  conqueror  of  modem  times,  who  equalled  him 
in  horror  of  dreaming,  unless  it  was  a  little,  spare,  agney,  pee. 
Tish,  8upper.eating  fellow,  whom  you  call  Frederick  the  Great. 
Those  exquisite  ragouts,  the  enjoyment  of  which  added,  new  re. 
lish  to  the  sarcasms  he  dealt  about  him  with  a  royalty  so  unan- 
swerable, suQiciently  revenged  the  sufferers  for  their  submission. 
McTsrtheless,  he  dealt  by  his  dishes  as  some  men  do  by  their  mis- 
tresses ; 
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r  trosees ;  he  loyed  them  the  more  they  tormented  him.  Poor 
Trenck  with  his  bread  and  water  in  the  dungeon  of  Magdeburg, 
enjoyed  a  repose  fifty  times  more  serene  than  the  royal  philoso^ 
sopher  in  bis  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  or  Without  Care.  Even  on 
.  the  approach  of  death,  this  great  conqueror — this  warrior  full  of 
courage  and  sage  speculation — could  not  resist  the  customary 
pepper  and  sauce  piquant,  though  he  knew  he  should  inevitably 
.  see  me  at  night,  armed  with  all  his  sins,  and  taming  his  bed  into 
a  nest  of  monsters." 

'^  Heaven  be  praised,"  cried  I,  ^'  that  he  had  a  taste  so  retri* 

.  bative !      The  people  under  arbitrary  governments  must  needs 

.  have  a  respect  for  the  dishes  at  court.     I  now  perceive  more 

than  ever,  the  little  insight  we  have  into  the  uses  of  things.     For. 

.  merly  one  nught  have  imagined  tliat  eating  and  drinking  had  no 

>  use  but  the  vulgar  one  of  sustaining  life,  but  it  is  manifest  that 

.  they  save  the  law  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  writers  Qf 

cookery  books  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  ex. 

pounders  of  a  criminal  code.     For  my  part,  I  shall  hereafter  ap- 

.  proach  a  dish  of  turtle  with  becoming  awe,  and  already  begin  to 

look  upon  a  ragout  as  something  very  equitable  and  inflexible." 

^'  You  do  justice,"  observed  the  spirit,   ^'  to  those  eminent 

dishes,  .and  in  the  only  proper  way.     People  who  sit  down  to  a 

•feast  with  their  joyous  darting  of  eyes  and  rubbing  of  hands, 

would  have  very  different  sensations,  did  they  know  what  they 

were  about  to  attack.     You  must  know,  Mr.  Reflector,  that 

the  souls  of  tormented  animals  survive  after  death  and  become  in- 

strumeuts  of  punishment  for  mankind.     Most  of  these  are  under 

.my jurisdiction,  and  form  great  part  of  the  monstrous  shapes  that 

.  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the  intemperate.  .  Fish  crimped  alive,  lob*. 

'  sters  boiled  alive,  and  pigs  whipped  to  death,  become  the  most 

aciire  and  formidable  spirits,  and  if  the  object  of  their  vengeance 

take  too  many  precautions  to  drown  his  senses  when  asleep,  there 

is  the  subtle  and  fell  Gout,  waiting  to  torment  his  advanced  years, 

a  spirit  partaking  pf  the  double  nature  of  the  Nightmare  and  Sa. 

.  lamaader,  and  more  terrible  than  aqy  one  of  ns,  inasipuch  as  he 

. makes  his  attacks  by  day  as  well  as  by  night." 

.  ^^  I  shudder  to  think,"  interrupted  I,  '^  even  of  the  monstrous 
cpmbiofltiions  which  have  disturbed  my  own  rest  and  formed  so 
.  hpnible  a  contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  a  social  supper." 

^^  Oh,  as.  for  that  matter,"  said  the  phantom,  in  a  careless 
tona,'  ^^  you  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  a  glutton,  or  an  epi. 
.  covey  or  .a  nefarious  debauchee.  Suffocation  with  bolsters,  heap. 
•  log  of  i  rocks  upon  the  chest,  bnryings  alive,  and  struggUngs  to 
.^liir^''^'V^^^'^°^^^^^  ^^  among  their  common-place  suffer- 
.  lugs.  Xfa^  dying  gluttoa  in  La  Fontaine  never  was  so  reasonable, 
..as  whea  he  desii^  to  lum  tbe  vmsuaik^  Pf  bis  fish ;  he  was 

K  ^  afraid 
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*  afraid  that  if  tie  cfid  not  immediately  50  oif,  he  might  hare  a  nip 
before  he  died,  which'  wbiild  havSe  been  a  thousand  times  worse 

*  than  ^death.  ,  Had"  Ajicrus,  Ciacco  the  Florentine,  Dartineuf, 
or  Quin,  been  able  iind'incfined  to 'paint*  what  they  had  seen, 
Callot  t^ld  have  been  a  mere  Cipriani  io  them.  I  cohld  pro- 
duce'you. '-a  jolly  fellow,  a  corpulent  nobleman,  from  the  next 
hotel,  the  very'  counterpart  of  the  gltitton  in  Rnb^ns's  Fail  of 
the  Vamnedf-'-ivho  could  bring  together  a  more  hideous  combing, 
tion  of  fancies  than  are  to  be  found  in  Milton's  Hell.  He  is  not 
without  information  and  a  disposition  naturally;  good,  but  a  long 

'  series  of' bad  habits  have  made  him' what  the^f  call  a  man  of  plea. 
sure,  (hilt  is  [to  say^,  he  takes  all  sorts  of  pains  to  get  a  little  en- 
joyment WhicH  shall  produce  him  a  world  of  misery.  One  of  his 
•pa^si6ns,  'whR^ii  ^le'-zciU  not  resist,  is  for  a  particular  dish,  pun- 
gent, savoury,,  and  multifarious,  which  sends  him  altnost  every 
night  'into  Tartarus.  At  this  minute,  the  sjpectres  of  the  supper- 
table  are  btrsy'wilh  him',  and  Dante  himself  could  not  have  worked 
up  a  greater"  horror  for  the  punishment  of  vice  than  the  one  he  is 
UTtdetgoing.  'He  fancies  that  though  he  is  himself^  he  is  never- 
theless four  Miflererit  beings  at  once^  of  the  most  odious  arid 
contradictory  h&tures, — that  his  own  indescribable  feelings  are 
fighting  bodily  and  maliciously  with  each  other, — ^^-and  that 
there  is  rib  chance  left  him  either  for  escape,  forgetfulness,  Or 
cessjition." 

*'  Gracious  powers !"  cried  I ;  "  what,  all  this  punishment  for 
a  dish?"  •    • 

"  You  do^'not  recollect,"  answered'the  spirit,  '^  what  an  abu^e 
'such  excess'es'af'e  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason,  and  how  they  dis- 
tort the  best'tendericies  of  human  nattire.  This  mart  will  rise  to- 
morrdw  morning,  pallid,  nervous,  and  sullen :  his  feelings  inxskt 
be  reinfbrced  with  a  dram  io  bear  the  ensuitig  aftetno6rt ;  and  I 
foresee,  that  the  ill -temper  arising  from  his  debauch,  Will  lead 
him  into  a  very  sierious  piece  of  injustice  against  hi^  neigbbbHI*. 
•Totlie  same  cau^e  ihiy  be  traced  fifty  of  the  commbil  diiqtii^tiides 
of  life,'  it's  dili^rices,  and  irritabilities.  To  night  a 'poor  fellow' is 
fretful  because  his  supper  was  not  rich  ehoiigh,  bV  i6»moTtoW 
night Ue'SvIll*  be  in^tdtture  because  it  was  too  ridh.'*  Xti' Ajn^tefical 
lady  shall- flatter  fcerself  she  is 'very  sentfrncntally  mii^^Hibl^i  wh^ 
most  likely  her  fine  feelings'  ai^  to -be  deduced"; ^ tfol  firdm "i*Hti- 
ment, 'but 'a*  surfeit.  ,  Your  Edinburgh  Reviewers"-'— '■•   :*;;•*  "' 

I 

ting 

thing  that  disagrees'  with  them,    T  trouble'  theA  Vei^ 

figure  of  ah  old  oflice-desk,  und  a  fe^  moAAls  kgo-'^lialf  siiflb- 

tatcd  oiiti '  of  tliem  Ih'tht  tfhape  of '^Tteformisti— But  I  was  ffb- 

*  •  *  ing 
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ing  to  say  that  the  Reviewers  thought  they  had  laid  down  a  very 
droll  impossibility  when  they  talked  of  cutting  a  man's  throat 
with  a  pound  of  pickled  salmon,  whereas  much  less-  dishes-  have 
performed  as  wonderful  exploits.  I  have  known  a  hard  egg  to 
fill  a  household  with  dismay  for  days  together ;  a  encumber  has 
disinherited  an  only  son ;  and  a  whole  province  has  incurred 
the  royal  angjer  of  it's  master  at  the  instigation  of  a  set  of 
woodcocks."  ■  ■ 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  I,'  *'  that  history,  instead  of 
habituating  us  to  love  *  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  bad  pas- 
sions, cannot  trace  the  actions  of  men  to  their  real  sources." 

'^  Well,  well,  Mr.  Reflector,"  said  the  spiritj*  "now  that 
you  are  getting  grave  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  bid  you  adieu. 
Your  nation  has  produced  excellent  philosophers,  who'wierenot 
the  less  wise  for  knowing  little  of  me.  Pray  tell  your  country- 
men that  they  are  neither  philosophic  nor  politic  in  feasting  as 
they  do  on  all  occasions,  joyful,  sorrowful,  or  indifferent ;  that 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  the  good  of  their  cduntry,  are  dis- 
tinct things  from  indigestion  ;  and  that  when  they  thitik  to  shew 
their  patriotic  devotion  by  carving  and  gormandizing,  they  are  no 
wiser  than  the  biivcchanals  of  old,  who  took  serpents  between  their 
teeth  iand  tortured  themselves  with  knives." 

So  saying,  the  spectre  rode,  and  stretching  out  h\i  right  hand^ 
with  a  look  which  I  believe  he  intended  to  be  friendly,  advanced 
towards  me ;  he  then  took  my  hand  in  his  own,  And  perceiving 
signs  of  alarm  in  my  countenance,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  was  the  very  quintessence  of  discord  and  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion, bfeihg  a  compound  of  the  gabblings  of  geese,  grunting  Off 
hogs,  quacking  of  ducks,  squabbling  of  turkies,-  and  winding  up 
of  smoke.jaeks.  When  the  fit  was  pretty  well  over,  he  gave  me  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand  which  made  me  jump  up  with  a  spring  of  the 
kqees,  and  gradually  enveloping  himself  in  a  kind  of  steam,  va. 
nisfa^  with  a  bolsfe  like  the  crash  of  crockery  ware.  I  looked 
about  me;  'I found  that  my  right  hand,  which  held  the  Horace, 
had'^d^  bent' under  me  and  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  in  my  sud- 
den start  i  had  kicked  half  the  dishes  from  the  supper-table. — 
Heareta  frei^e  us  all,  and  give  us  grace  not  only  before  and  af. 
ter'meat,  •  bhi  |)3rticuUt'ly  during  it. 
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Art.  XII.— On  the  Origin  of  Shakspeare^s  Tempest^ 

Mm.  Reflector, 
I  am  hot  SHiBeiently  smitten  with  the  1ot«  of  verbal  criticism,  nor 
80  de^troas  of  being  rat>ked  among  the  note.maker3  on  Shakr 
speare,  as  to  wisd  to  occfupy  the  pages  of  th6  Reflector  with 
wiperfluons  obserrations  on  the  great  batrd,  or  notes  on  his  com. 
mentators*'  That  path  is  so  worn, — ^that  field  has  been  so  often 
and  thoronghly  tried,  that  no  adventurer  will  hope  for  much 
amusemetit  in  the  farther  pursuit,  nor  will  any  eagerly  follow  an 
Invitation  to  so  beaten  a  covert.  The  name  of  Shakspeare,  how- 
61ref,  stoctifies  in  some  measure  the  attempt  of  whatever  author 
seeks  sanction  under  it,  and  however  numerous  and  dissimilar  the 
liberties  which  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  taken  with  him, 
no  writer  has  altogether  used  his  name  in  vain.  A  subject  more 
interesting,  and  somewhat  less  hackneyed  than  the  literal  illustra* 
iion  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  are  the  sources  whence  he  drew  the 
foundations  of  those  dramas  which  have  already  been  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  two  centuries,  and  of  which  time  is  likely  ra. 
ther  to  advance  than  deteriorate  the  value,  unless,  indeed,  the 
criticisms  on  him  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  his  years,  and 
ther^  may  then  be  danger  lest  the  poet  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  very  props  and  buttresses  raised  to  support  an  edifice  im» 
perishable  in  its  nature. 

While  the  immortal  bard,  who  was  to  advance  the  English 
drama  to  a  degree  of  excellence  unrivalled  by  any  other  countiy^ 
wa6  yet  unborn,  the  highly  poetic  genius  of  Thomas  Sackville, 
regulated  by  the  standards  and  enriched  with  the  stores  of  class!, 
cal  erudition,  produced  the  tragedy  of  Ferrer  and  Porrex  (in 
1560);  a  drama  uniting  correctness  and  elegance  of  language 
with  a  propriety  and  consistency  of  conduct,  of  which  theatrical 
exhibitions  in  England  had  hitberlD  no  example.  To  those  con. 
temporaries  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  English  stage^ 
and  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying,  the  classic  dialogues  of  anti^ 
qntty,  the-  appearance  of  a  vernacular  tragedy  combining  the  VfU 
rious  elegancies  of  the  ancient  theatre  with  a  plot  derived  from. 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  must  have  been  an  ineiq^vessible 
treat,  and  must  have  been  hailed  by  the  wiser  few  as  the  era  of 
great  advancement  in  native  dramatic  composition.  But  this  ex« 
ample  passed  not  at  once  into  imitation.  The  chaste  and  nnim- 
posing  character  of  tiiis  excellent  model  was  ^^  camre  to  the  ge* 
neral"  taste  and  feeling  of  a  people,  who  in  their  public  exhibi* 
tioiis,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  rude  state  of  language  and  the 
destitution  of  science,  dellg httd  rsUher  ia  shewy  and  glaring  dis« 
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pl&yfi  of  distorted  nature,— in  the  represeotation  of  savage  valour, 
for  instance  in  serious,  and  gross  buffoonery  in  lighter  dramas, 
^Vhile  the  stage  in  England  was  tinli  and  void  as  far  as  relates  to 
vhat  may  be  properly  termed  Comedy,  Tragedy  advanced  by  slow^ 
bnt  progressive  steps  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  perfection,  to 
which  the  other  branch  of  the  dranui  had  small  or  no  pretensions. 
Indeed,  genuine  wit  and  elegant  duilogne  WMe  unknown  to  tht 
s^e,  till  Tragedy  had  attained  something  approaching  to  perfect 
tioh  and  stability,  from  the  excellence,  variety,  and  numbei'  of  its 
examples.    To  this  advancement,  the  several  p^ys  of  Christopher 
Marlowe  greatly  contributed ;  and  in  thus  slightly  referring  to 
the  subject,  I  would  not  pass  silently  over  the  merits  of  George 
Peele,  even  though  his  muse  had  produced  nothing  beyond  the  ex* 
quisitely  poetical  and  polished  scenes  of  King  David  and  Fair 
lleilizabe.     This  is  not  the  time,  if  it  were  the  place,  to  enter 
uito  the  merits  of  the  question,  whether  to  write  tragedy  or  co. 
medy  require  the  greater  genius ;— but,  certain  it  is,  that  anterior 
to  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  on  the  boards,  the  dramatic 
muse  had  produced  nothing  representing  the  more  familiar  scenes 
of  life  deserving  the  name  of  comedy ;  for  we  can  claim  little 
merit  from  translated  humour ;  while  the  buskined  muse  could 
boast  several  dramas  which  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
might   be    exhibited  with    applause,    among  which   Marlowe's 
^ewe  of  MaltOy  performed  in  1591,  deserves  to  be  particularly- 
noticed. 

When  the  stage  was  thus  in  advancement  towards  national  com. 
position,  the  tedious  moralizations  of  such  gentleinen  as  Lusty 
Juventus  and  Jaek  Juggler^  (the  latter  of  which,  from  a  specimen 
lately  published,  has    long  been  deservedly  forgotten),  were  gra* 
dually  sweeping  to  oblivion.     There  was,  however,  a  mixed  spe- 
cies of  representation,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate-  ti. 
tie,  may  be  called  drolls,  and  which,  in  one  instance  at  least,  main, 
tained  its  popularity  even  after  its  competitors  in  mediocrity  had 
given  way  to  positive  merit,  v  The  example  to  which  t  refer  is 
that  .of  Muoedorui ;  and  as  thi^  is  the  only  compieat  and  unso- 
phisticated  work  of  its  kind  which  has  descended  tp  us,  a^  least 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  have  re- 
printed it  among  the  Old  1?lays^  even  if  it  had  not  come  recom. 
^wnded-  by  the  popularity  in  its  day,  which  five  or  six  impres. 
sions,  an  unexampled  mtiltiplicity  of  copies,  unequivocally  in. 
dicate.     Not  that  I  would  recommend  to  the  next  editor  of  the 
Old  Plays  (whoever  may  assume  that  office,  for'  rivals  will  most 
probably  outstep  me  by  their  celerity  in  this  job  of  journey  work) 
to  reprint  Indiscriminately  *'  the  trash  of  andeiit  days  ;" — and,  if 
I  were  to  govern,  1  would  decimate  Andromana^  The  Pinner  of 
fVakefieldy  and-  others  already  in  the  collection^  whiph  now  add  to 
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the  heap  without  cnrtching  -the  stock ;  but  specimens  of  the  yarions 
distindt  species  are  lOecessary  for  tracing  the  progressive  history 
of  the  stage,.  Bad  •Jthe  ^' conceitede  comedie  oi . Mucedorus^^  is 
©ne  of  that  coihplexion.*-^!  hare  other  motives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  droll ;  I  Ihink  it  probable  i*hat  Shakspeare  owed  some 
obligations : to.  ;Muc6{i^oru#9.  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  show.  It 
cannot  have  if^oaped  thosevwho  have  attentively  observed  the  dis* 
poflitiqns'.Qf  our  anrefttora^  as  manifested  in  their  public  specta- 
cles,' jj^ft^^'P^ciiiiaTfoiulne^s  h^  been  perpetually  indulged  for 
some  'outl^idish  persona^e,'-r«>some  Orson  of  the  modern  stage. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to.  the  ^exhibitions  provided  for  the 
amusement  of  -JBtiza^th,  .in  her  splendid  and  ruinous  progresses^ 
to  remind  them  of  this  propensity.  The  several  accounts  pre- 
served of  these  entertainments  abound  in  passages  like  these : — 
*'  As  her  Majestie  returned  from .  hunting  the  hart  of  fors  cam 
ther  out  of  the  iorest  a  huge  salvage  man,  who  addressed  himself 
to  her  highnesse  in: the  following  verses,"  &c«  Again,  in  Lane^ 
kam?s  Letter  from.  Killingwoorth  Castle^  1575,  "  about  neen 
a  clock,  &t  the. hither  part  of  the  chace  whear  torch  light  at- 
tended, oot  at  the  woods,  in  her  Majesties  return,  roughly  cam 
ther  foorth  Ilombre  Saivaggio^  with  an  oken  plant  pluct  up  by 
the  roQts-in'his  hand,  himself  all  foregrone  with  mosse  and  ivye." 
These  imposing  personages  seem  never  to  have  sallied  forth  upon 
the  specta^s  in  ifain  ;-r-Hth€  ^  terrible  gracies"  of  such  formida- 
ble enactors  arrested  the  feelings  of  the  good-humoured  lookers- 
on  with  powerful  effect ; — the  character,  so  interesting  in  the  field, 
was  equally  attractive  when  transferred  to  the  stage,  and  BreniOy 
the  wUd«.man  in. Mucedorus^  maintained  his  popularity  notwith- 
standing the  captivations  of  Shakspeare  and  "  his  fellows."  I 
have  elsewhere ;  expressed  my  belief  that  Shakspeare,  in  Bottom 
the  weaver,  levelled  a  keen  shaft  of.  ridicule  at  these  devices  ; — 
Mucedorus  was  still  presented,  ifude,  inartificial,  and  even  pre- 
posterous as  he  was ; — Shakspeare  saw  that  something  better  might 
be  produced  for  the  indulgence  of  ;the  popular,  impression,  and  a 
singalac.  occurrence  at  length  supplied  a  foundatioii  for  the  pro* 
Biising.'^ttempt^      t 

In  the  month  of  July  1609^  Sir  George  Somers, .  heading  nine 
sail  of  vessels  destined  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  was 
parted  >by  a  storm  from  the  body  of  the  fieet,  and  wrecked  under 
singular  circumstances  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  ^' which  inland," 
according  iCoStowe,  ''  was  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to  b^ 
inckantcd^  and  inhabited  with  zsitdies  and  devUs,^^  .  The  various 
reports  which  arrived  in  the  mother  country  agitated  in  an  ex^ 
treme  degree  the  public  mind,  and  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  the  several  pamphlets  published  on  this  QC^ 
casion,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Mr.  MsUone  in  a  tract 

(privately 
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(privately  printed)  on  the  source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  the 
j)rincipal  incidents  of  the  Tempest^  and  in  which  he  has  examined 
the  several  parts  of  the  enquiry  with  his  usual  minuteness.  After 
perusing  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Malone,  I  have  no  donbt,  with 
him,  that  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  supplied  Shakspeare 
with  the  title  and  the  main  features  of  the  Temjoe^,— -The  injunc. 
tions,  under  which  the  donation  of  the  tract  was  mad^,  prevent  my 
observing- further  on  Mr.  Malone's  aatisfactory  discovery.*— Collini^ 
the  poet,  had  a  romance  called  Aurdio  and  UabellOy  which  fur^ 
uished  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda;  and  the  "  concbitedo 
comedie  of  Mucedorus^^*  perhaps,  supplied  some  of  the  features 
of  the  monster  CWi^AA. — ^Strango!  but  thus  it  is,  that  the  i^ncon- 
Bected  fragments  of  8haksp(?are's  stories  are  to  be  collected; — 

Dissipant,  naltii  fnvenftfbda  locii. 

A  few  lines  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  comedy,  as  it  is  called^ 

of  Mucedonts.  »       ■   .  .    . 

MucedoniSy  the  King's  son  of  Valencia,  enamoured  of  AnfOm 
diney  daughter  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  having  never  seen  the 
lady,  imparts  to  his  friend  An  set  mo  the  re^olutioii  he  had  forftied 
of  visiting  the  court  of  th^  latter  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in'  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  fame  reported  truly  of  his  mistress's  beauty: 
He  immediately  sets  forth.  Motiscj  the  clown,"  then  ehters  with  a 
bottle  of  hay  on  his  back' pursued 'by  a  bear,  "or  the  devil  in  a 
bear's  doublet,'*  which  "  comes  in,  and  he  tumbles  over  her,  arid 
runnes .  his  way,^  leaving"  his  bottld  of  hay  behind  him."  This 
sportive  sally  iriust  have  put  our  ailcestors  into  good-htimout  for 
the  rest  of*  the  evening.  The  heroine,  Arnddine^  is  in  turn  chased 
by  the  bear,  when  Mucedorai  rescues  her, '  and"  slayii^g  th*  arf- 
mal,  politely  proffers  its  head  to  the  lady,  exclaiming,  •      ' 

Most  gracious  goddess,  more  than  mortal  wight. 
Tour  heavenly  hue  o)r  rigl/t'itAports  no  less. 


Amadine  modestly  assures  him  she  is  ' 

.  .  I  .  '  ■     .•'   '3  I  f       ■  .        .      •■    -I        ■ 

No  goddess,  but  a  mortal,  wight, 
which  of  co,ur3^  the  layer  is  /greatly,  pleased,  tq  h^ar. — This  com. 
pUmentary  phrasijeology  might  have  suggested, to  Shakspeare  t|ie 
(noTe  impressive,  address  of  Ferdinand  to  Miranda : — 


^        ■  V     ■■....    ^0^  4ure  the  goddess 

On  whom  tliie;^<air8,^ttei^fl.: — my  prime  revest,  .^ 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  .0  you  wonder  1  "^ 
if  you  be'in&id  or  hd  ?      •..*'■•  ;        • 

To  which  Miranda  replies,  with  the  ingenuousn'ess  of  Amadine, 

-i — ! — ■  •  ,      •      ,1  No*  wonder, -Sir,      '  •  *■ 

But  sure  a  maid.  •        *    •  - 

Mack  stress,  however,  cannot  be  iaid- on  a,  (ie&timpn^,-;  which  has 
beea  echGed-oiiL  every  similai^  occafiicui)^ hy/jX^al^  ^&  ir.oll  a3  female; 

H  4  from 
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from  the  ^  0,  Dea  cerie^'*  of  Virgil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
clamation of  Salmacis  on  the  other,  of  ivhich  Shakspeare  as*' 
suredl)^  knew  nothing  except  from  translations  :«— 


-Puer  O  digoiMime  credi 


£sse  Deu8{  si  tu  jp«ai  es,  putei  esse  Cupido,-* 
Sive  es  mortalis,  qui  te  genuere  beati ! 

8ome  scenes  take  place  between  the  clown  and  SegastOj  betrothed 

to  Amadiney  which  night  vie  widi  the  interlocutions  of  a  moun. 

tebank*doctor  and  his  servant  at  a  country  fair:  these  are  inter* 

rupted  by  the  appeatance  of  TremeUoj  who,  -  at  the  instigation  oi 

SegastOy  attempts  the  murder  of  MucedoruSy  already  a  favoorite 

at  court,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  favourite.     In  the-  en* 

counter  Tremelio  is  slain ;  and,  Segasto  complaining  to  the  King 

pf  Arragon,  Mitc^dorus  is  condemned  to  death,  but  Amadine  pre. 

senting  the  bear's  head  td  her  father,  with  an  account  of  her  pre, 

servfktion,  the  sentence  of  death  on  Jiucedorus  is  changed  to  ba« 

nishpnent ;  aod  Amadine  proceeds  into  voluntary  exile  in  search 

of  her  lover,     In  a  wood  she  is  overtaken  by  a  tierce  misshapen 

monster^--at  once  a  savage  and  a  cannibal-— by  whom  she  is 

threatened  with  death  and  raven,  but  at  length  she  consents  to 

live  with  him  in  the  woods.     Mucedorusy  in  search  of  Amadine^ 

Is  surprised  by  the  monster,  who  foregoes  his  life  at  the  instancy 

c{  Amaditte;  hut  Bremoy  when  instructing  Mucedorus  in  wield* 

ing  the  club,  is  struck  dead  by  the  latter.     The  princes  return  to 

ihf  court  of  Arragon,  where  Mucedorus  throws  ojQf  his  disgiuse 

|yid  receives  the  hand  of  Amadine ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  King 

of  Valencia  in  search  of  his  son  ''  concludes  this  strange  eventful 

histoiy." 

In  this  brief  analysis,  the  broader  features  of  Shakspeare's  fa. 
ble  will  npt  hfi  discovered  ^  they  miist  be  sought  for,  as  has  been 
idready  observed,  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  shipwreck 
of  Sir  George  Somers ;  some  of  the  slighter  incidents  may,  how. 
eretp  be  traced  in  Mucedorus,  'the  defeated  purpose  of  Antonio 
and  Sebastiany  in  the  Tempetiy  to  murder  Gonzalo  and  Alonzoy 
Ikas  its  parallel  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Tremelio  to  slay 
Mucedorus,  Miranda  is  proposed  by  Stephano  to  be  called  his 
Queen,  and  in  like  manner  Amadine  is  called  by  Bremo  the  Queen 
of  his  woods.  Mouse  th^  clown,  and  Trincaioy  are  alike  bof. 
foons  and  jesters.  When  Bremq  rai^s  his  h^pd  tp  strike  at  Amtu 
din^f  he  exclaims, 

Ah !  how  my  ceiirage  faylet  when  I  shoi^Id  strike. 
Some  new-conr  spirit  bidiog  io  my  breast. 

In  a  sifl^ilar  manner,    but  through  the  means  of  an  agency^ 
which  the  writer  of  Mucedorus  was  unable  to  create,  Antonio 

and 
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«nd  Sebastian  are  unable  to  raise  th^r  swords,  while  Ariel  mocks 

'    Tools !  if  jou  could  hurt, 
Yoar  swords  are  now  too  muuMy  for  yoor  Mreiigtby 
And  will  not  be  uplifted. 

The  resemblance  of  Caliban  to  Bremo  is  far  more  striking ;  in. 
deed  the  differences  in  those  characters  are  rather  accidental  than 
essential.  The  monster  Bremo  was  as  much  a  (ord  of  the  unfre. 
qoented  woods  wherein  he  dwelt,  as  Caliban  of  the  island  which 
lie  inhabited,  before  Praspero  subdued  him  by  magic.  Both, 
most  probably,  had  their  origin  in  the  imcouth  personages  of  the 
rustic  pageants  already  referred  to.  But  the  circumstance  of  Sir 
George  Somers's  shipwreck  on  an  island,  to  which  Tulgar  belief  an- 
nexed many  manrelions  and  supernatural  stories,  suggested  to  the 
creative  fancy  of  Shakspeare  the  formation  of  a  monster  dissimi. 
lar  to  the  vulgar  race,  with  which  the  inventors  of  masques  and 
pageants  had  hitherto  entertained  their  spectators,  and,  giving 
uncontrouled  indulgence  to^  his  genius,  the  poet  has  created  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  not  only  new  and  strange  in  its  nature, 
but  endowed  with  combinations  of  language  strikingly  cha. 
lacteristie  of  the  ferocity  of  their  employer.  Shakspeare's  judg. 
tnent,  however,  avoided  the  disgusting  impropriety  of  making 
his  fem^  yield  even  in  appearance  to  an  unnatural  attachment 
for  a  deformed  slave  and  savage ;  though  the  monster  Caliban  had 
attempted  to  violate  the  honour  of  Miranda^  and  boasts  with  sa« 
vage  sensuality,  that  he  was  prevented, 

I  ■  ■'  He  had  peopled  else 

The  lite  with  Calibam. 

The  exquisite  genius  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  conduct  of  this  ex- 
traordinary effbrt  of  inreation,  ih  no  where  so  transcendantly  re. 
Inarkable  as  in  the  natural  and  appropriate  qualities,  with  which 
he  has  marked  the  conduct  of  daliban  towards  whoever  indulges 
his  sensual  appetites, — the  only  sources  of  gratification  to  savage 
and  untutored  nature,^— the  only  impulses  which  sway  and  bias 
even  better  natures,  when  unsubdued  by  reason  and  unrefined  by 
education.     The  return  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  indulged, 
would  naturally  partake  of  the  qualities  which  alone  he  was  com. 
petent  to  prize.     CaliboHy  therefore,  complaining  of  Prospera^e 
tjrranny,  feelingly  adds, 

■   When  thou  earnest  firsf. 
Thou  strokMst  me  and  mu(l*st  much  of  me,  wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in*t— And  then  1  lov*d  thee, 
Aod  sbew'd  thee  all  die  qualities  of  the  isle. 
The  fresh  spriu^s,  brine  pits,  barren  place  and  fertile. 

But  this  minute  discernment  of  nature  and  propriety  of  conduct 
is  still  more  powerfully  displayed  in  the  scene  where  Stephana 

pours 
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poi^^ni  the  flaggon  of  .iiyioe  intpthe  mouth  of  Caliban,  A  liqQor 
altogether  new,  producing  upon  an  animal,  half  man  half  beast,  an 
etfect  so  exhilirating-,  perjsu^des  the  sayage  that  the  bestower  is  a 
god  ;  and,  in  the  ftieiings.  of  gratitude  excited  by  the  operation  of 
the  stimulating  potion,  Caliban  thus  proffers  to  Stephana  what- 
ever tvaiuabile  to  his  sensations  the  isle  afforded  :<-—    •: 

FM'SheHr  thee  i«?epy  fertile  inch  o'  the  i»le  ;    ' 
'And  J^iss  thy  foot,;   I  pr'ythec  be  my  ^od.    .... 
.  Vi\  shew  thee  the  ba&t  ^pring^ ;  I'll  pluck  thee  berries  $ 
1*11  fish  tor  ihee  ^nd  get  thetf  wood  eiinu|ih.  ' 

'  I  pi"*vthee,  let  me  brinj;  thee  where  crabs  grow  : 

*      And'T' with  my  lonf^iiafls  will  dig  thee  pij^-nuts  ;  ' 

Shew  thee  a  jay*s  iiei>t,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To.  snare  the  nimble  matnozet ;   I'Jl  bring  thee 
To  clustVing  fi  I  herds,  and  sometimes  TU  get  the^ 
"Iroung  sea-meiis  from  the  rock.     Wilt  th^ii  go  with  me? 

Sever  was  savage  thankfulness  so  powerfully  ^purtrayed,  so  rich 
in  the  colouring  and  so"  true  to  the  life.  Nevertheless,  Shak. 
!{|>eare  has  riot,  1  fear, ,  strictly  observed  the  Iloratian  maxim  : — 

Si  jquid  iuexpertMm  scen^  committis,  et  audes 
i^frMinam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualisab  iiicepto  pr6cesserit,'^tsibi  constct. 

Caliban  is  not  '^  every  m(;lh  a  savage  !'*^  when  he  talks  of  ^^  be- 
ing wise  hereafter  and  seeking  graced"  When  he  begins  to  mo- 
xalize  and  repent  his  idolatry,  one  i^  tempted  to  exclaim  with 

Now,  Christian,^  thou  mistak'st.piy.cli^rncter. 

No  writer  on  a  similar  sijbject  caa  ^'  beach,  .by  the  side"  of 
Shakspoarr — no  poet  can  hope  to  measurt  aJance  with  him  with 
success; — the  following  ^gassagps,  however, .  manifest  the  hand  of 
a  master^  and  will  be.  read  with  pleasure  , even  though  they 
$hQuld  fail  to  prove  that^  in  the  character  and  language  of  his 
^'  servant-monster,"  Shakspeare  oweii  any  obliga^ons  to  the  "  Co- 
m^die  of  Mucedorus :" —  -    .  , 

t 

If  thou  wilt  love  me,  thntf  shak  be  my  qoe^ne  i    *    ■ 
\  I'll  ero woe  thee  with  a'chaplet  made  of , Tvie»." 

And  make  tile  rosejind  lillie  wait  upon  thpe».     \  I       .  < 

I'll  lend  the  branches  from  the  burley  oke . 

At  noon  to  shade  thee  fr©m  the  burning  sunne  :• 
■  •    •     The  trees  shall  spread  themselves  where  thou  dost  goe. 

And  as  they  spread,  I'll  trace  along  with  Ihee.'    ' 

Thou  shall  be  fedd^  w ith  %uaile§  and  partridges, 
^  .IV I  ih  black -birds,  (hiushe;*,  larks^  an^  nightioj^ales  : 

T^hy  driivk  shall  b?  goates-miIKe  and  christel  water 

Distilled  from  fountaioes  and  the  clearest  springs  j 

And  all  the  daimieb  that  the  woods  aflbrd 

I'll  freelv  ^ive  thee  to  obtain  thy  love. 
^  •    * -^      The'<hry  1*11  spend  to  tetreale  my  love,  ■  • 

f.  I  With  airl  tbf  ulpaiiMKs  IhaJ:,  I  cau  devise* 
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And  in  the  night  I'll  be  thy  bedfellow, 

And  lovinj^lj  embrace  thee  in  mine  armf. 

The  satyrs  and  the  woiHl-nymphs  shall  atteiM  thee. 

And  lull  thee  to  thy  sleepe  with  oiHsick'g  louod  ; 

And  io  the  rooming  when  thou  dost  awake 

The  larke  shall  singe  good  morrow  to  my  queene.  • 

"When  thou  art  up,  the  wood-lanes  shall  be  strowedl 

With  violets,  cowslips,  and  sweet  marigolds. 

For  thee  to  trample  and  to  treade  apoii : 

And  I  will  teach  ihee  h»w  lo  kill  the  deare, 

T6  chase  the  hart,  and  how  to  rouse  the  roe, 

If  thou  wilt  live  to  love  and  honour  me. 

In  a  disquisition  of  this  nature,  absolute  demonstraticm  is  not 
pretended  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  proof  on  a  subject 
almost  incapable  of  probation.  That  there  are  features  in  the 
two  dramas  of  distant  resemblance,  and  a  character  in  each  of 
striking  similarity,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  deni(*d  ;  and  it  is  upoa 
a  comparison  of  the  leading  ideas,  rather  than  in  the  coincidence 
of  language,  in  the  above  passages,  that  I  foimd  ray  belief  that 
Shakspeare,  in  the  composition  of  the  Tempest^  bad  iu  his  mind 
the  popular  comedy,  or  droll,  of  Mttcedorus, 

After  all, — and  to  conclude  in  the  i^rdsof  laga^ 

I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 

To  grosser  Issues,  nor  to  larger  reach,  ' 

Thau  to  sospiciofl. 

OCTAVIUS   GiLCJBlBIffT. 


Art.  XIII. — On  Early  and  Late  Hours, 

All  calch  the  frenzy, 'downward  firm  her  Gmc^, 

M^hose  flambeaux  dash  Hgainst  the  morning  skies 

And  gild  our  chamber  cieliogs  as  they  pass. 

To  her,  who  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 

May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 

Is  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed  ^  who,  in  haste 

Alighting,  turns  the  key  iu  her  own  door. 

And,  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  light. 

Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  cJmfort  left.* 

CowPEa's  Timt'prede. 

Mr.  Reflector,  .  *• 

TuERE  is  not  a  pleasantcr  piece  of  satire  in  the  English  langnage 
than  Dr.  Franklin's  EconomiccU  Prcject^  ia  which  he  affects  to 
have  discovered  that  the  sun  rises  many  hours  before  we  do  and 
gives  light  as  soon  as  he  rises^  and  proposes  to  save  an  immense 

sum 
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sum  in  wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  by  the  economy  of  vsing  the  sun* 
shine  of  the  momini;  instead  of  the  a|rti£cial  light  of  the  evening. 
"  For  the  great  benefit  of  this  discovery,"  the  Doctor  concludes, 
^^  thus  freely  communicated  and  bestowed  by  me  on  the  public,  I 
demand  neither  place,  pension,  exclusive  privilege,  or  any  other 
reward  whatever.  I  only  expect  to  have  the  honour  of  it.  And 
yet  I  know  there  are  little  envious  minds,  who  will,  as  usual, 
deny  me  this,  and  say  that  my  invention  was  l^nown  to  the  anv 
cients,  and  perhaps  they  may  bring  passages  out  of  the  old  books 
in  proof  of  it.  I  will  not  dispute  with  tliese  people  that  the  an. 
cients  knew  not  the  sun  would  rise  at  certain  hours ;  they  possibly 
bad,  as  we  have,  almanacks  tliat  predicted  it :  but .  it  does  no^ 
follow  from  thenpe  that  they  knew  he  gave  light  as  soon  as  he 
rose.  This  is  iiUiat  I  claim  as  my  discovery."  Now,  Sir,  my 
mind  is  '^  little  and  envious"  enough  to  say,  that  this  too  was 
known  to  our  forefathers,  aye,  and  that  they  took  advantage  of 
the  knowledge,  I  shall  not  travel  horn  my  own  country  ;  but  I 
have  beeq  at  the  pains  to  look  at  a  few  ^'  old  books,"  and  'shall 
bring  forward  some  ^f  passages"  in  support  of  my  assertion.  Let 
us  first  see  wl^t  we  can  collect  from  the  very  methodical  and  useful 
History  of  Englanfi  of  Hepcy  and  Ai&drevs. 

^'  From  the  lading  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.  D« 
1066,  to  the  death  of  King  John,  A.  D.  1216. 
^  '^  Ijie  time  of  dinner,  in  this  period,  even  at  court,  and  in  the 
families  of  the  greatest  Barons,  was  at  nine  in  tlie  forenoon,  and 
the  time  of  supper  at  five  in  the  afterpopn.  These  times  were 
Tery  convenient  for  despatching  the  most  important  business  of 
the  day  without  interruption,  as  the  one  was  before  it  began,  an4 
the  other  after  it  was  ended.  They  were  also  thought  to  be 
friendly  to  health  and  long  |if«,  ^cording  to  the  following  verses, 
which  were  then  often  repeated  :— 

*  Lever  k  cioq,  4iqfr  »  oeafy 
Souper  k  cinq*  couchec  4  neuf^ 
Fait  vivre  d^aos  oooaiile  e^  oenf.' 

*  To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at  nine. 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine. 
Makes  a  man  live  to  nioetynioe.' 

**  Rtcrtaiiont  Hhtoriquttf  Tom.  I.  p.  170.*' 

A  fashionable  of  the  year  1810  would  ask  here  '^  which  fiye, 
and  whi<;h  nine  ?"  If  those  in  the  afternoon,  the  precept  is  still 
obeyed  in  high  life* 

^^  From  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.  A.  D.  1399,  to  the  acces* 
aion  of  Henry  Ylll.  A.  D.  1485. 

^^  It  was  now  become  the  custom  in  great  families,  to  have 
four  meals  a  day,  Viz*  breakfasts,  dinners,  suppers,  and  liveries, 
which  were  a  kind  of  collation  in  their  becLchambers,  immediate^.. 
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iy  before  they  wont  to  rest.  As  our  ancestors,  in  this  period, 
were  still  early  risers,  they  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  dined  at  tell 
o'clock  forenoon,  supped  at  four  afternoon,  and  had  their. live* 
ries  between  eight  and  nine,  soon  after  which  they  went  to  bed; 
It  18  remarkable  that  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  labourers, 
breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  supped  at  six  in  the  eren. 
ing,  which  were  later  hours  than  those  of  the  nobility." 

"  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  ac« 
cession  of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.  1547. 

"  The  dinner  hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  supper  six 
in  the  evening ;  but  the  dinner  was  often  prolonged  till  supper, 
and  that  protracted  till  late  at  night,  [not  late  in  the  morning^. 
Warton^'s  tiisL  Poet  Vol.  III.  p.  343.  n. — Antiq.  Rep.  p.  154, 
186.— JLrrffWr,  108." 

''From  the  accession  of  Filward  VI.  A. D.  1547,  to  that  of 
Jam^s  1.  and  VI.  A.  D.  1603. 

"  The  hour  of  dinner  with  people  of  fortune  was  eleven  before 
noon,  and  of  supper  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  merchants  (contrary  to  modem  ideas)  took  each  of  theif 
meals  an  hour  later;  and  the  husbandmen  one  hour  still  later  thaii 
the  merchants.  ^  An  Italian,'  says  Dr.  Wilson,  ^  having  a  suit  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York^'  attempted  to  speak  to  his  Grace,  but 
unhappily  chanced  on  a  time  when  he  was  giving  a  state.dinner  to 
his  prebendaries.  At  eleven  he  was  just  sat  down  to  the  splendid 
meal,  nor  could  the  Italian,  although  he  called  again  at  twelve, 
atone,  and  at  two,  prevail  on  the  porter  to  let  him  see  the  pre- 
late, who  was  still  at  dinner.  Disgusted  at  the  holy  epicure,  the 
suitor  left  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  returned  to 
Italy.  Three  years  after  thb,'  meeting  an  Englishman  at  Rome, 
and  becoming  his  acquaintance,  he  asked  him  one  day  if  he'  knew 
the  Archbishop  of  York  ?  "  Perfectly  well,"  said  the  Briton. 
"  Then  tell  me,"  said  the  Italian,  "  I  beseech  you ;  has  he  yet 
finished  his  dinner  ?"  and  related  the  story.' — Wilson  on  Logic 
und  Rhetoric:* 

There  is  not  so  much  said  here  upon  the  subject  of  the  early 
rising  of  our  ancestors ;  but  it  must  bo  concluded  that  they  who 
dined  at  ten  and  eleven  could  not  rise  much  after  the  sun.  With 
Ae  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  I  have  gleaned  a  few 
more  minute  and  authentic  proofs  that  our  ancestors  were  per-, 
fectly  aware  that  the  sun  gave  light  (»  soon  as  he  rosei 

In  Birches  Life  of  Prince  Henry^  we  read  that  the  grooms  of 
his  chamber  were,  by' his  own  special  orders,  directed  to  be  in  at- 
tendance in  his  chamber  at  six  in  the  morning  and  at 'eight  in  the 
evening,  or  earlier  if  occasion  required,  to  do  what  appertained 
to  them ;  and,  at  those  hours  they  were  to  be  neit  arid  l^and^ 
lomely  apparelled,    not  unseemly  apprbachitig'the'filifcfe  mfitli 

.       their 
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their  doublets  ianbuttoned  and  their  hose  untied.  Further,  ^^  the 
gentlemen  cup-bearer,  carver,  and  server,  shall  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  and  six  in  the  evening  be  ready  attending  in  the 
pres*?iice-chamber  to  receive  directions  for  the  Prince's  service  by 
the  gentlemen  ushers,  as  shall  be  requisite."  Among  the  '^  di- 
rections to  the  guard,"  it  is  also  ordered  that  ^'  at  half  an  hour 
after  ten,  before  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  after  SlYO^  beforp  sup- 
per, when  the  gates  are  shut,  they  vrhich  wait  at  the  gates  are  to 
repair  to  their  fellow.s,  and  be  in  readiness  to  bring  up  the  Prince's 
service."  The  gates  of  the  Prince's  palace  were  opei^ed  (for  his 
out-door  attendants)  in  summer  at  five,  and  at  six  in  winter,  arid 
his  guards  wfere  at  their' posts  at  seven  and  half  past  seven.  An- 
other order  »for  *^  the  presence-chamber"  was,  ^'  that  at  eight  of 
the  clock  4n  the  Evening,  service  for  all  night  be  brought  up,  and 
the  traverse  be  dVaVn."  This  was  clearly  what  we  call  supper. 
In  Davies^s  Epigrams^  1600,   we  read  of  a  lounger  : — 

"  Fiiscus  49th  rise  xit  ten,  and  at  eleven 
Doth  go  to  G^ls,  where  he  doth  eat  till  ooe| 
Then  sees  a  play." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  gallants  dined  before  they  went  to 
the  Theatre ;  and  as  lately  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  plays  be^ 
gan  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  What  would  Mr.  Skeffing- 
ton  say  tq  this, — he  who  was  Jieard  to  observe  the  other  day,  that 
he  was  doatingly  fond  pf  a  play,  but  that  plays  began  so  early,  he 
could  not  rise  from  bed  in  time  to  see  one  often  ?  He  has  been 
anticipated  in  this  remark,  however,  by  Lord  Foppington, 
In  the  old  play  of  Mttcedorns^  1613,  we  read: — 

■        .**  Enter  Mouse,  the  Cloifrn,  calling  his  Master  ;  . 

,         C/»iPii.— -W'hat,  hoe  maister,  will  y no  come  away  ?  ' 

5dyffl#fii.— Will 'you  come  hither?    I  pray  you  w  hatV  the  matter  ?       * 
C^otcR. — Wh>,  i8*t  not  p^st «leven  of  th€^ qlofck ?     '.     r 
Segasto, — How  then,  Sir?  .t' •' 

Ctowh, — 1.  pray  you,  come  to  dinner —  ,. 

I  tell  you  all  the  messes  be  on  the  table." 

.     .   ■  ...  ...,•■••.  :.:..■     ^    •    1;  ..    ' 

And  from  the  following  stanza  of  a  nuptial  song,  in  Uerripk^s 
Ile^perideSy  1648,  we  paust  infer  that  the  ui^uM  tii&e  of  going  to 
bed  was  nine  o'clock  :-— 

-*•  To  bed,  to  bed,  kin^  thirties  now  ;  and  write 
This  the  shortest  day«  tind  this  the  long^est  night; 
But  yet  |oo  short  for  you  :  'tis  we,  • 

Who  cpunt  this  night  as  long  as  tbrc^,  '.  ' 

Ikying  alone,  ■  ., 

Telling  the  clock  strike  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  one." 
•■ ,  .■  . 

JUie  foUpyFJjig  pai^sage  frpmi  the  Spectator  fixes  the  time  of  ri«- 
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^  I,  who  am  at  the  cofice-liouse  at  six  in  a  morning^  kno^  that 
my  friend  Boavor  tho  haberdasher  has  a  levy  of  more  nndi  jsoiA. 
bled  friends  and  admirers  than  most  of  the  codrtiers  or  generals 
of  Great  Britain.  Every  man  abont  him  has,  perhaps,  a  news. 
paper  in  his  hAlid  \  but  none  can  pfetend  to  guess  what  tJfep  wHl 
be  taken  in  any  6ne  ooai't  of  Europe  till  Mr.  !i<'aver  has  thrown 
down  his  pipe,  atid  lde<*lares  what  measures  the  allieg  must  enter 
into  iipoA  thiis  lit»w''postiire  of  affairs.  Our  coffee-house  is  near 
one  of  the  lAns  of  Court,  and  Beaver  has  the  audience  tind  nd» 
miraHon  of  his  ^iti^h  boars  from  six'titl  within  a  quarter  of  eighty 
at  which  thne  he  is  interrupted  by  the  students'  of  the  house,  some 
of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westrtiinster,  Ut  eight  in  a  inorn- 
ing^  with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  retained  in  e^ety  cau^e 
there;  and  others  come  in  their  night-gowns  tb  saunter  aw^y 
their  time  as  if  they  never  intended  to  go  thither."      •  •   • 

And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  Idler  and  Fine  Ladv, 
with  which  the  iS*pec/tf^or  presents  us,  that  even  they  ^  rose'tt 
eight  o'clock.*'  •  ' 

These  passages  might  be  greatly  multiplied  by  further  research  ; 

but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  quoted  to  prove,  that  onr 

hours  of  rising  and  going  to  rest  were  once  as  regular  and  natui^l 

as  those  of  the  Wrds  and  beasts  around  us,-  but  that  ih^y  have 

been  waxing  later  and  later  every  century,  till  at  length  they  have 

reached  the  preposterous  pitch  at  which  they  now  are.    It  is  truly 

lamentable  that  men  who  are  blest  with  the  glorious  liglit  of  the 

sun^  at  the  season  in  which  I  am  'Writing,  from  four  o'iilock  in 

the  morning,  should-  not  condescend  to  open  their  ey^and  come 

forth  to  hail  tiie  great  luminary,  tttl  three,'  four,  f?v^,"dr'moVc 

hours  after  ho  bfes  { risen ;  and  should  preft*  to  •moVe  abowt  aiid 

transact  tiieir  business  by  the  paltiy  light  of  kthps^nd'ic&ndliis 

for  more  than  the  same  number  of  hohrs  after  he  has -set;  '  FrMn 

four  o'clock  in  ft  summer's  morning  4ill'i^xj  nc^  a  motis<^*iS'stlrrmg 

in  most  partS'Of  tlits'^att"=city,  alj?h^ilghi*  ts  brrfad  (fa?y,'and'^*inan 

inight  faiicy  hlm^lf,  Kke  Zoheidd  in  thte  Arabian  Nights*  EniirMMi^ 

-  mentSy  in  a  petrified- 'town,  or  among  the  ruins 'of  HbrtiiilaffetfM  : 

jet  when  hi  the'efyening  we  ttuis  the  light  of  tKe  ^n','  we'sbAn 

to  mourn  itS'loss';  and  a' regular  lihd Expensive' syilteih  of" a^t^fiMbl 

iflumiAatibn  begins.     We  entirely  si e^p  off -our  w-ief,  b'oS^^er, 

ftnd  neglect  to 'take^dvantage  of  the  sdn's  lighf  tlie  next'tAortinfe, 

'iWth  as  bliAd*an  infatuation' as  ivef.    'As  the  whole  systefti'^oftKis 

world  is  antidpation,  and  ds  ^e  on1y'exi^,'bftlh'^s'li4iiifion  Attd 

fLs  individtfllls,  l)y  ttrliwing  on  the  fntur^  for  the  psfytfenfs'  of  fie 
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eyery  day  increasing  our  debt,  and  proyiding  no  sinking  fond  for 
its  reduction. 

The  cause  of  this  defection  from  natural  habits  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  any  peculiar  predominance  of  the  vis  inertiai  among  iis, 
for  laziness  is  not  of  modern  or  of  northern  growth.  The  fault, 
it  is  true,  must  have  been  gradual  in  its  progress  ;  the  evil  hour 
of  going  to  rest  began  to  be  postponed,  and  an  equal  postpone* 
ment  of  the  evil  hour  of  rising  naturally  followed ;  but  what  mader. 
.  the  natural  hour  of  going  to  rest  an  evil  one  ?  For  many  cen. 
turies,  society  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  into  its  head  that 
any  rational  persons  could  oppose  the  common  order  of  nature ; 
if  any  excuse  could  have  been  found  for  such  a  whim,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  southern  nations,  the  countries  of  siestas  and 
serenades,  of  hot  days  and  delicious  nights ;  yet  it  is  the  inhabi. 
tants  of  the  north,  with  their  cool  days  and  their  foggy  or  freez. 
ing  nights,  who  have  earned  the  absurdity  to  its  height.  The 
Romans,  whose  great  men  were  receiving  the  visits  of  their  clients 
as  early  as  seven  of  our  clock,  used  to  reproach  Tiberius,  one  pf 
iheir  most  debauched  princes,  with  making  his  day.break  at  noon ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  Juvenal  laughs  at  the  courtiers 
who  went  about  prematurely  paying  their  devoirs  siderihus  dU'- 
biiSj  at  the  glimmering  of  the  dawn.  (Sat.  5.  v.  21.)  The  cus«^ 
torn,  like  every  other  considerable  alteration  in  social  habits^ 
teems  to  have  resulted  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  dependent 
on  the  progress  of  modem  luxur)'  and  the  unrestrained  sociality 
of  modem  society.  One  circumstance  in  particular  must  have 
had  considerable  effect,-«>the  gradual  mixture  of  the  middle  with 
the  upper  classes,  of  men  of  business  with  men  of  pleasure.  In 
proportion  as  the  majority  of  society  are  capable  of  entering  into 
its  more  refined  enjo3rment6,  they  must  have  great  influence  in 
this  respect :— -business,  aa  it>  precedes  pleasure,  throws  it  -for- 
ward in  point  of  time,  and  by  fixing  the  hours  of  social  relaxa- 
tion  in  the  evening,  allows  every  body  to  enjoy  them.  The  Greeks 
and  Romana,  as  suited  their  climate  and  the  nature  of  the|r  pur. 
suits,  had  their  entertainments  in  the  day.time,  in  circuses,  in  the 
fomm,  in  open  theatres ;  but  these,  generally  speaking,  were  en. 
joy^d  by  svch  only  as  had  time,  or  by  the  rich,  the  dissipatefl, 
the  very  upper  or  the  very  lower  orders.  In  proportion  as  so- 
ciety advanced  in  refinement,  ail  began  to  enter  into  pleasures  of 
whickall  were  capable,  but  still  time  was  not  .to  be  wantonly 
broken ;  the  Ifpnt  of  pleasure  therefore  began  at  once  to  be  post. 
{Kmad  and  fiJ^,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  came  to  be  enjoyed,  it 
also  became  to  be.frohngedf  and  thus  trenched. more  and  more 
upon  the  ensuing  day.  ^o  t|lis  cause  must  be  added  the  nature  of 
modem  d^tertainments^  whether  masquesy  •  roots,  or  stage.per. 
foroMuiosf,.  wbich  aco^sUffuad  to  have  a-Jb^ttgr  effect  from  candle. 

Mght 
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light,  and  perhaps  in  our  northern  region,  a  greater  degree  of  snug^ 
ness,  particularly  after  the  long  business  of  the  day.  Candle.light 
iodeed  is  a  modern  luxury  of  peculiar  charm,  particularly  with  the 
fashionable  ladies,  who  gain  from  it  a  cheap  kind  of  beauty  and 
make  it  repair  the  ravages  of  intemperance.  Rembrandt  himself 
netel*  made  its  effects  more  subservient  to  the  art  of  painting. 

But  the  consequences  of  these  late  hours  do  not  at  all  justify 
fheir  pleasures.  What  we  take  from  the  morning,  we  take  both 
from  menttil  and  corporeal  vigour.  Those  whose  deeds  are  evil 
love  darkness  rather  than  the  light ;  and  by  entitling  ourselves  to 
stir  in  the  dark^  habits  are  acquired  by  the  rich  and  facilities  are 
gained  by  the  poor,  which  tend  as  little  to  strengthen  their  mo« 
rality  as  their  health. '  It  is,  indeed,  needless  to  enter  into  a  list 
of  the  bad  effects  of  perverting  an  order  of  nature  at  once  so 
useful  and  so  delightful ;  but  there  is  one  manifest  evil,  which 
may  be  pointed  out  because  in  those  times  it  concerns  us  politi* 
cally  as  well  as  morally,  and  that  is,  the  additional  facility  which 
these  unnatural  hours  give  to  the  corrupters  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  the  other  day,  on  a  motion  for  beginning  an  approach- 
ing debate  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  deprecated  with  a  can- 
dour  well  becoming  his  habits  of  life,  the  necessity  it  would  pro. 
duce  of  rising  soon  in  the  morning— >-which  soon  was  perhaps 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Minister  has  of. 
ten  carried  an  obnoxious  question  by  prolonging  the  debate  till 
many  of  those  members,  who  would  be  no  personal  gainers  by 
its  decision,  had  left  the  house  from  fatigue. — ^Thus  it  is  that  bad 
private  habits  are  sure  to  produce  a  correspondent  viciousncss  in 
public  ones. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock  | 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule, 
And  send  bis  wife  to  church,  his  sou  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  fathers,  was  his  care  ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir ; 
To  prove  that  luxury  could  never  hold  ; 
And  place  on  good  security,  big  ^oM.— Pope. 

Alas,  our  gold  and  our  sun-rise  have  vanished  together ;  and 
though  our  virtues  never  wanted  more  exertion  than  at  present^ 
we  seem  to  enjoy  our  situation  out  of  very  depravity,  and  to  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  with  the  excuse  of  poor  Thomson,  who  when  he 
was  asked  at  noon  why  he  did  not  get  up,  replied,  ^'  I  have  no 
motive." 

The  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  ever 
•being  remedied.  *'  I  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain  ;'* 
•ad  I  myself  am  now  writing  against  late  hours  by  a  midnight 
lunp. 

Art, 
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Art.  XIT.r-On  th(^  Modes  of  Litin^  and  TJiinking  about  the 

Middle  of  last  Century, 

to   THE   EPITOja   OF   THE   REfLECTOfi. 

In  the  two  first  numbers  of  the  Athenteufn^  (a  work  the  discoiu 
tiauance  of  which  some  oi  yoar  readers  hare  possibly  regretted), 
a  comparison  was  giYen  between  the  manners  and  opinions  preu 
valent  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  in  which  the  representations  of  the  earlier  period  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  periodical  papers  of  the  time,  the  Tutlef\ 
Spectator^  and  Guardian^  under  the  persuasion,  that  such  writ* 
-ings  afford  the  most  correct  view  of  the  existing  state  of  society. 
It  happens,  somewhat  singularly,  that  nearly  at  the  intermediate 
point,  namely,  from  1751  to  1756,  a  little  cluster  of  periodical 
works  written  upon  a  similar  plan  appeared,  which,  haying  sur. 
Tired  the  obliyion  to  which  many  of  their  competitors  have  been 
doomed^  present  suitable  materials  for  a  comparison  of  the  lijDe 
Idnd  brought  down  io  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  half 
a  century  from  the  present  time.     This  is  a  period,  it  is  ttnA^ 
within  the  full  recollection  of  many  now  living  *  but  to  maajr 
more  its  domestic  history  is  a  ^^  tale  of  other  times,"  ai^d:  its 
manners  in  various  respects  must  seem  quite  antiquated.     It  majr 
be  truly  asserted,  that  changes  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom^  e^. 
ternal  and  internal,  have  taken  place  since  that  date,  more  stri](. 
ing  in  several  points  than  in  any  half^century  upon  record.     Th& 
year  1756  was  the  commencement  of  a  war,  inauspicious  and 
disgraceful  at  its  outset,  but  in  its  progress  more  glorious   and 
successful  than  any  within  the  range  of  British  history  ;  and  its 
termination  left  this  island  higher  in  the  scale  of  nations  than  it 
had  ever  before  stood,  and  in  that  train  of  rapid  advance  in  inte- 
rior improvement  which  untoward  events  have  only  temporarily 
impeded.     In  the  mean  time,  a  new.  reign  had  commenced,  witib 
all  the  novelty  of  views  usual  on.  such, an  events     Such  alteratioiu 
of   circumstances   could    not    fail   of  producing   correspondenf 
changes  in  modes  and  manners ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  thai 
they  will  be  as  explicitly  marked  in  a  comparison  of  which  one 
part  is  taken  from  the  periodical  works  alluded  to,  as  in.  the  pa« 
rallel  to  which  the  predecessors  of  those  papers  contributed. 

The  chaf  acterfi  of  these  works  are,  indeed,  considerably  direr. 
sified.  The  first  in  date,  the  Rambler^  of  which  Dr.  Johnaott 
was  almost  the  sole  writer,  is  a  set  of  grave  papers,  in  a  fiwiiyhfl^ 
i^tyle  of  composition^  consisting  chiefly  of  moral  and  critical  es 
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says,  allegories,  and  tales,  interspersed,  indeed,  with  portraitures 
of  character,  and  lidv^ntures  in  common  life,  but  of  which  the 
former  arc  derlred  rather  from  a  closet  and  theoretical  yiew  of 
mankind,  than  frOm  an  actual  surrey  of  society ;  and  the  latter 
betray  the  rery  limited  knowledge  of  the  world  to  which  the  au. 
thor's  situation  confined  him.  Justly,  therefore,  as  the  Ram* 
bier  is  admired,  it  is  only  incidentally  that  it  can  afford  the  requU 
site  information  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  time. 

Not  rery  different  is  the  character  of  the  Adventurer ^  edited^ 
and  about  half  written,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  to  which  also 
Dr.  Johnson  was  no  small  contributor.  It  possesses,  indeed, 
tawe  variety,  And  some  of  its  stories  in  modern  life  are  read  with 
interest.  But  its  pictures  of  manners,  when  attempted,  want'  ease 
and  freedom,  and  indicate  a  writer  who  surveyed  society  at  a  dU* 
tance,  rather  than  mingled  with  it. 

The  JVorld^  on  the  other  hand,  edited  by  Moore,  a  man  who 
lived  in  town^society,  and  supported  by  the  contributions  of  se- 
veral persons  not  less  known  in  the  fashionable  than  in.  the  lite- 
*^ry  circles,  abounds  with  draughts  of  the  reigning  follies  and 
foibles  drawn  from  actual  observation,  and  pourtrayed  with  equal 
''Wellness  and  fidelity.     Moore's  own  part,  indeed,  is  chiefly  dis- 
Anguished  by  a  perpetual  vein  of  Irony  that  masks  the  truth  of 
^presentation,  and  Is  often  tiresome  and  extravagant ;  but  upon 
'he  whole,   the   World  appears  to  me  to  possess  more  of  the 
*i^e  character  of  a  periodical  publication  than  any  of  its  modem 
^'ivals. 

The  Connoisseur  was  principally  written  by  two  young  col- 

J^gians,  initiated  into  gay  life  both  in  town  and  country,  but  not 

'^^troduced  into  the   best  company.      It  is  accordingly  charac« 

^^rized  by  a  vivacity  of  manner,  approaching  to  pcrtness,  and  by 

*5^ely  and  natural  descriptions  of  such  scenes  as  might  occur  to 

^«i  academic  familiarized  with  London.     Its  strain  of  thought  Is 

^*^ht  and  superficial ;  but  it  may  be  trusted  as  good  authority  for 

te  manners  and  opinions  that  then  floated  upon  the  surface  of 

^mimon  society. 

From  these  various  sources  I  have  attempted  to  collect  and  ar* 

"^ange  such  facts  relative  to  the  modes  oif  living  and  thinking 

"bout  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  may  serve  for  a  comparison 

ith  those  of  the  present  period,  which,  I  would  hope,  may  not 

destitute  either  of  entertainment  or  utility. 

Though  dress  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  circumstances  in  the 

^luMons  of  the  times,  .yet  its  vicissitudes  afe  of  no  great  import. 

^nce  in  the  estimate  of  national  maimers ;  for  its  sole  principle! 

^iftg  variety,  it  is  continually  fluctuating  from  one  extreme  to 

Mother,  little  aflected  by  feelings  of  taste  or  propriety.     It  may, 

however,  be  remarked,  from  the  authority  of  the  World  and  thfe; 

I  2  Connoisseur^ 
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Connoisseur^  that  about  the  year  1754,  the  ladies  were  distifw 
guished  by  a  very  free  exposure  of  their  persons  both  above  and 
below,  at  the  same  time  that  they  disfigured  the  shape  by  enor«. 
inous  hoops  and  isquare  stiff  stays,  and  wore  patches  near  the  left . 
eye.  This  would  make  what  we  should  consider  as  a  very  fan- 
tastical combination  ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  justness  oT 
taste  in  the  affair  of  dress,  the  modem  modes,  planned  upon  a 
picturesque  principle  and  the  imitation  of  Greek  models,  may 
boast  a  great  superiority  in  point  of  elegance  to  those  of  any 
former  age  in  this  country.  To  adapt  dress  to  the  outline  of  the 
human  form,  instead  of  disguising  it  by  every  kind  of  monstrous 
deviation  from  the  proportions  of  nature,  is  certainly  the  dictate 
of  genuine  taste.  Decency,  however,  is  a  separate  consideration^ 
and  may  be  either  observed  or  violated  upon  either  system. 

With  respect  to  men's  dress,  we  find  that  the  era  of  swords^ 
bag-wigs  and  full  suits,  for  gentlemen,  and  of  flowing  perukes 
and  fine  waistcoats  with  a  broad  gold  lace  for  respectable  citizens, 
was  still  subsisting.  Laced  hats  were  likewise  a  frequent  orna- 
ment for  the  heads  of  those  who  wished  to  inspire  respect  in  the 
vulgar.  An  advocate  for  external  distinctions  of  rank  will  la- 
ment that  the  relics  of  these  splendours  are  now  only  to  be  met 
with  at  court,  and  in  the  costume  of  parish  beadles. 

Of  the  taste  in  building  and  furniture,  we  have  various  inti- 
mations in  these  papers.  In  a  number  of  the  World  written  by 
Whitehead,  we  are  informed,  that  ^^  a  few  years  ago  every  thing 
was  Gothic — houses,  beds,  book-cases,  and  couches,  were  all 
copied  from  some  parts  or  other  of  our  old  cathedrals,"  A 
change,  however,  had  then  taken  place,  by  which  all  was  trans^ 
formed  to  the  Chinese  style ;  "  or,"  says  he,  ^'  as  it  is  sometimes 
more  modestly  expressed,  partly  in  the  Chinese  manner.*^  So 
universally  was  this  taste  spread,  that  '^  every  gate  to  a  coWi-yard 
was  in  T's  and  Z's,  and  every  hovel  for  cows  had  bells  hanging 
at  the  corners."  Relics  of  this  mode  in  pagodas  and  pavilions^ 
and  palii^gs  so  contrived  as  to  keep  no  animal  of  moderate  bulk 
out  or  in,  still  occasionally  meet  the  eye.  It  was,  however,  toa 
exotic  to  last;  but  our  native  Gothic,  by  the  eflbrts  of  antiqua- 
ries and  men  of  taste,  has  maintained  its  ground,  and  acquired 
almost  a  classic  dignity,  so  as  to  hold  divided  sway  with  the  Gre- 
cian. At  the  same  time,  our  intimate  connection  with  India  has 
introduced  thie  varanda,  under  which,  in  latitude  52,  we  may 
imagine  ourselves  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  while 
our  windows  down  to  the  fljoor  admit  every  passing  breieze.  Suc^ 
: is  the  sway  of  fashion  \ 

The  natural  taste  in  gardening  had  been  fully  established  at 
the  period  to  which  we  are  reverting,  but  with  the  extravagance 
4i&aally  attending  a  novelty,     *Xi>  contrast  as  much  as  possible  ih» 

straight 
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straight  walks  and  alleys  of  our  ancestors^  every  thing  was  niade 
serpentine,  and  it  was  a  great  triumph  of  art  to  keep  yoii  wind. 
itig  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  shrubbery, 
without  advancing  fifty  yards.  Walls  were  thrown  down,  and 
ha-ha's  contrived,-— 

By  ^hpsje  Biirttjculpus  assistance 

You  gain  a  prospect  two  ^elds  distance. 

The  vaijeties  obtained  in  extensive  grounds  were  copied  in  ml* 
niature ;  and  Walpole  informs  us,  in  a  paper  of  the  Worlds  that 
^'  there  is  not  a  citizen  who  does  not  take  more  pains  to  torture 
his  acre  and  half  into  irregularities,  thaii  he  formerly  would  have 
employed  to  make  it  as  formal  as  his  cravat,"  This  extreme  has 
been  gradually  refined  away,  and  the  truly  natural  style  is  at  pre- 
sent adopted  with  a  perfection  that  appears  sp^rcely  to  admit  of 
improvement. 

ttie  reason  why  real  nature  was  less  understood  at  that  time,' 
miisthave  been  the  comparative  infrequency  of  tours  of  curiosity 
in  (he  wild  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  not 
ih  all  these  papers  a  hint  of  excursions  to  the  Lakes  of  West- 
moreland, or  to  the  romantic  scenes  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  It 
may  seem  still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  whole  system  of  sea- 
bathing, and  residence  during  the  summer  months  at  maritime  wa- 
tering places,  is  posterior  to  this  time ;  for  though  "  the  season  of 
universal  migration"  is  mentioned,  yet  the  only  places  of  fashion- 
able resort  enumerated  are  Bath,  Tunbridge,  Epsom,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Scarborough.  Perhaps  no  age  or  country  can  exhibit 
80  remarkable  a  change  in  domestic  life  within  so  short  a  period, 
fts  the  fi^hion  of  spending  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  at 
the  sea-side  has  occasioiied  among  us,  in  all  ranks  from  the  peer 
to  the'  tradesman,  accompanied  by  as  striking  a  transformation 
^f  the  fishing  villages  round  the  coast  into  groups  of  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels^  with  all  their  appendafges  of  rooms^  vice,  and 
imposition.  '  .        .      •  . 

We  S^hall  be  induced  either  to  smile  or  wonder,  by  finding  a 
heavy  complaint  in  1754  of  the  monstrous  size  of  London,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  said  to  have  prodigiously  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  complaint,  however^  is  as  ^arly  as  the 
time  of  £li:&abeth';  and  it  has  been  continually  re-echoed  by  po- 
liticians, who,  from  the  sitnile  of  a  head  too  big* for  the  body, 
^▼e  foretold  some  dreadful  catastrophe  to  the  state  from  this  dis- 
proportion. But  if  it  was  w^ll-founded  Miy  years  ago,  what 
Di^St  it  be  now,  when  every  year  exhibits  new  streets,  places^  and 
8<l^are8,  and  makes  a  visible  progress  in  cotinecting  all  the  adja- 
cent villages  with  the  metropolis,  and  when  on  every'  side  s6 
l^^h  new  is  presented  that  we  are  ait  a  loss  to  find  what  can  be 
'  '  '  X  3  reckone4 
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reckoned  old  ?  Yet  the  erils  here  apprehended  from  sucli  an  in* 
crease  have  not  t^ken  place.  Tlie  police  of  London  is  at  least 
as  good  as  at  any  former  period^  and  it  has  certainly  become 
more  healthy. 

The  country  bpxes  of  the  citizens  are  a  source  of  much  ridi^ 
cule  in  these  papers,  especially  in  the  Connoisseur^  which  at  pre- 
sent would  be  inapplicable.  The  name  of  boxes ^'  implied  a  mi- 
nuteness of  scale  and  plan,  suited  to  the  purpose  of  occasional 
retirement  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  while  the  town* 
house  was  the  principal  mansion ;  and  their  fantastic  decoratioBd 
corresponded  with  the  ideas  of  persons  who  studied  rural  scenerjr 
In  the  tea^ardeni  abput  London.  Henc^e  their  serpentine  ditch^ 
and  Chinese  bridges ;  their  temples^-i* 

With  many  a  bell  and  tawdry  r^g  on, 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  dragon  % 

and  their  profusion  of  leaden  gods,  "  squabby  Cupids,  and  clum- 
sy Graces,*'  manufactured  at  Hyde^park^corner.  At  present,  the 
numerous  rilias  round  the  Capital  are  the  family  residences  of 
those  who  posses  only  (;ounting.hQuse$  or  oSlces  in  town,  and 
are  fitted  up  with  all  the  couTeniences  and  elegancies  of  th^  best 
piodern  style. 

The  public  amiasements  of  the  metropolis  do  not  see^  to  bayQ 
undergone  much  change  in  the  cpurse  of  half  a  century.  At  tlu^ 
commencement  of  this  period,  Garrick  w^s  in  his  prime,  and  the 
theatre,  in  consequence,  would  be  the  place  for  rational  enter* 
tainment ;  for  the  theatres  were  not  th^i  too  spacious  to  admit  o^ 
the  full  enjoyment  of  what  was  passing  on  the  stage.  Pantomimes 
and  spectacles  were,  however,  t^n,  as  now,  occasionally  resorte4 
to,  to  administer  gratification  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear* 
The  Connoisseur  has  an  ironical  paper  on  the  question  "  whether 
fhe  stage  might  not  be  made  to  be  more  conducive  to  yiilue  and 
morality  P"  i^  which  it  is  recommended  to  the  composers  of  pan* 
tomimes,  instead  of  ransacking  the  Pantheon  for  their  subjects^ 
to  take  them  from  ''  some  old  garland,  moral  baHad,  or  penny 
kistory.book  V'  ^^'^  ^^  specifies  Patient  ChrszlCj  The  Children  im 
the  fVoodf  and  The  Wolf  and  Little  Red  Ridingyhoody  as  verj 
fit  stories  for  moral  pantomimes.  I  will  not  assert  that  this  sug* 
gestion  has  really  given  the  hint  to  some  pf  our  modern  dramatic 
fompoeers,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  coincidence  between 
seriousness  and  raillery  in  the  course  of  yicissitude. 

lH)rd  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  witty  papers  in  the  WorUL 
{congratulates  his  polite  cotemporaries  on  the  revival  of  ^'  tkac 
most  rational  enteji^tainment"  tl>e  Italian  Opera,  and  brings  »eve«. 
ral  arguments  to  prov^  its  innocence,  which  are  founded  cMefty 
quits  insiipidity.    The  greatly  increased  ts^te  for  music,  and  tkat 

fastidiousness 
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/astldiousness  which  has  disgusted  people  of  rank  with  the  yciy 
mixed  audiences  at  the  theatres,  haye  reAdered  the  opera  still 
more  fashionable  in  our  times.  Whether  its  attractions  are 
eolianced  and  its  tediousness  abated,  its  frequenters  must  de« 
termine. 

^auxho,!!  had  already  advanced  from  the  humble  Spring-gardens 
of  the  Spectator^  to  be  that  extraordinary  combination  of  treei^ 
aad  lamps,  arcades  and  edifices,  that  we  now  behold,  and  which 
has  changed  it  from  a  garden  to  an  enchanted  palace,  or  a  scene 
in  the  Arubian  Nights.  The  mqdern  improvement  in  taste  has  beei} 
she^«yn  \iy  discarding  some  of  its  puerilities  and  augmenting  its 
splendour^.  \t  has  had  the  advantage  of  outliving  its  riyal,  in« 
deed  its  superior  in  polite  resort,  Ranelagh,  which  has  expired 
without  a  successor. 

-An  addition  to  the  luxury  qf  the  ta))le,  now  too  cpmmon  to 
attract  notice,  though  still  at  the  head  of  epicurean  indulgcucies^ 
?ra.s  then  just  beginning  to  be  knpwn,  and  appears  to  have  beem 
Mi    object  of  wonder — the  West  Indian  delicacy,  turtle.     A  de- 
scription of  a  turtle.feast,  given  in  a  pape^  in  the   World,  pre- 
l^^nts  some  circumstances  which,  if  accurate,  will  be  thought  ex. 
*>'ax>rdiBary.     The  writer's  friend,  a  man  of  opulence  in  the  city, 
^<^(1  a  great  lover  of  turtle,  shows  him  a  cistern  in  which  six  of 
these  animals  are  ^wimming,   while  twelve  legs  of  mutton  are 
hanging  round,  being  their  provision  for  just  two  days.     He  has 
hlankets  of  a  peculiar  manufacture  for  them  "  to  lie  in  o'nights  ;'* 
^^Ad  he  produces  from  a  drawer  -^  great  apparati^s  of  instruments 
for  dissecting  ^  turtle  at  table,  where  it  y^as  then  always  served 
pp  in  its  shell,  and  extracting  all  the  nice  parts.     It  must  be 
Sicknowledged,  that  some  of  these  particulars,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  animal,  savour  a  little  of 
iaventioQ, 

Hard  drinking  was  at  that  time  much  mqre  common  in  what 
luay  be  called  decent  company,  than  I  believe  it  to  be  at  present. 
Ijord  Chesterfield,  in  two  papers  of  the  World,  written  in  hiii 
hest  manner,  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  s^  modern  Sy mpo- 
siott  or  Club,  the  members  of  which  are  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  Besides  the  purpose  of  exposing  a  disgraceful  excess, 
k«  manifestly  also  intended  a  sarcasm  on  that  narrbwness  and  pe- 
^antiy  which,  in  our  universities,  confined  literary  studjes  almost 
exclusively  to  the  classics.  Mr.  Fitzadam  (the  assumecf  liame  of 
fte  author  of  the  World)  is  taken  by  ?ui  old  college  acquaintance 
^  the  dining  club  of  which  he  is  a  member,  after  previously  giv- 
^%  him  aa  account  of  those  whom  he  is  going  to  meet,  *  Most  of 
these  are  "  pretty  classical  scholars,"  an4  all  labour  under  some 
f^mcal  disorder,  the  consequence  of  their  intemperance.  The 
Barrator  himself  Js  represented  as  having  been  bright  up  to  the 

J  4  -      church, 
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chjurcji,  but  succeeding  to  an  easy  fortune,  he  resolved  io  make 
himself  easy  with  it,  by  doing  nothing.  "  As  he  had  resided 
long  in  college,'*  says  Mr.  Fitzadam^  "  he  had  contracted  all  the 
habits  and  prejudices,  the  pride  and  pedantry^  of  the  cloister, 
which  after  a  certain  time  are  never  to  be  rubbed  off.  He  consi. 
ered  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  as 
the  utmost  effort  of  the  human  understandihg,  and  a  glass  df 
wine,  in  good  comjpariy,  as  the  highest  pitch  of  human  felicity. 
Accordingly,  he  passes  his  mornings  in  reading  the  classics,'  most 
of  which  he  has  long  had  by  heart,  iand  hils  evenings  in  drinking 
his  glass  of  good  wine,  which,  by  frequent  filling,  amounts  to  at 
least  two  and  often  to  *  three  b6ttlea  a-day."  It  iVill  not  be 
doubted  that  this  was  a  Yety  natural  character  at  the  time  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  suspect,  that  the  force  of  the  satire,  repeated  fn  other 
writings  of  the  same  noble  author,  has  contributed  more  to  ren- 
der his  name  obnoxious  to  certain  classes^  than  the  in^moraliti^s 
of  his  posthumous  Letters.  We  piay*,  however,  hope,  *  that  the 
imputations  which  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  publicly  thrown 
upon  the  habits  of  intempertince  fostered  in  our  universities,  hav'e 
hot  been  without  effect ;  and  that  it  is  now  fully  understood,  thatt 
a  regimen  of  cjassics  in  the  morning,  and  the  bottle  in  the  even^^ 
ing,  will  never  make  a  man  distingillshed  beyond  his  club  and  big 

college.  '  '■'''.  .         r         .  ;  ' 

The  vice  of  gaming,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  works,  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  very  summit  at  that  j^eriod,  and  io  have  in^ 
fected  the  fashionable  of  both  sexes,     Th^  practifce  of  pf/^mg-  one 
life  against'  another,  and  wagers  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  ex. 
iravagant  kind,  are  spoken  of  as  common  amusements  6{  the  idle 
iand  dissoltite.    Card-playing  is  represented  as  the  serious  business 
of  life  among  the  ladies',  usurping  the  place  of  all  their  duties, 
and  even  of  their  other  pleasures.     The  invectives  on  this  subject 
have  somewhat  the  air  of  exaggerations,  dnd  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  comp^teiit,'from  Irty  own  6bservation,  to  make  a  comparison  of 
past  and  present  times  in  this  point.  '  It  i$  certain  that  idle  wa«. 
jgers  are  by  no  means  imfrequ^ht  in  our  day s j  affording  much 
matter  to  newspapers  and' entertainifaent  to  the  public;  tior  cati 
we  flatter  ouVselves  that  high  play  is  a  rare  occurrence;     I  am  in- 
clined, hbw(6ver,  to  believe,  with  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  that  the 
numerous  'accomplishments  studied  l)y  them,  and  their  improved 
taste  for  litetature',   have  considerably  abated  that  passion  for 
cards  of  which  they  were  fortnerly  accused. 
'    Newmarket  was' then  in  its  glory,  and  jockeyship  was  a  great 
point  of  emulation  with  dur  nobility  and  gentry.  '  As  the' four-in- 
hand  gf^ntlemen  of  our  times  are  faithful  imitators  of  the  dress 
and  manners  of  their  coachmen,  so  the  amateurs  of  the  turf  then 
iclosely  copied  the  ext«rjorp  at  Icastj  of  their  groomsv    A  paper 
*  •  la 
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in  the  World^  by  the  Earl  of  Bath,  describes  the  unirersaj  cos. 
tume  during  the  races  to  be, — a  pair  of  boots  and  buck-skin 
breeches,  a  fustian  frock  with  a  leathern  belt  about  if,  and  a 
blaJck  velvet  cap.  'Yh^  Connoisseur^  in  his  usual  lively'manner, 
has  drawn  a  picture  of '  a  Cambridge  fellow-commoner  at  New- 
market, dressed  in  his  blue  ridiUg-frock  with  plated  l)uttons  and 
a  leathern  belt  round  the  waist,  his  jemmy  turn-down  boots  made 
by  Tull,'  his  broWn  scratch  bob,  and  hat  with  narrow  silver  lace 
icocked  in  the  true  6|yorting  taste.  His  adventures  on  the  course 
and  at  the  gaming-table  might  probably  be  paralleled  by  those 
of  many  paodfern  academics,  though  the  equipment  of  ^'  a  know- 
ing figure"  would  how  be  somewhat  different.' 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  paper  of  the   World^  makes  a  spi. 

rited  complaint  against  the  mean  and  inhospitable  custom  of  suf. 

fering  servants  to  take  vails  at  every  dinner  visit,  which'  had  bel 

tome  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  to  persons  of  moderate  for. 

tune.    It  had  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  an  invitation  from 

ti  man  of  rank  to  an  inferior,  was  rather  levying  a  tax  than  cori. 

ferriag  a  favour ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  grating  to 

the  feelings  of  a  liberal  inviter,  than  to  dismiss  his  guests  through 

a  line  of  pillagers  in  his  own  livery.      The  enormity  of  this 

practice  soon  after  occasioned  a  general  agreement  for  its  sup. 

pressioB. 

•    Among  the  ii^numerable  instances  of  the  depreciation  which 
money  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  one  of  the 
most  striking,  is  the  different  notions  attached  to   the  same  no. 
minal  prize  in  the  lottery.     At  the  era  of  these  periodical  papers, 
and  for  several  years  after,  the  capital  prize,  which  was  to  ex. 
cite  all  the  emotions  of  cupidity  in  favour  of  the  schenle,  was  the 
single  ten  thousand.     A  paper  of  the  Connoisseur  turns  upon  the 
imaginary  appropriation  of  this  sum  by  different  lottery-ad ven. 
turersy  who  all  make  themselves  sure  of  obtaining  it ;  and  in  each 
Wse,  it  is  represented  as  making  an  entire  change  in  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  winner,  and  putting  him  upon  the   most  extravagant 
projects.     At  present,  we  have  two  or  three  lotteries  in  the  year, 
w  which  a  ten  thousand  is  only  one  of  the  third  rate  prizes  ;  and 
our  sanguine  adventurers  would  think  themselves  hardly  dealt 
with  by  fortune  were  they  cut  off  with  such  an  insignificant  sum,  v 
^hen  they  had  set  their  minds  upon  the  thirty  thousand. 

Of  the  topics  of  discussion  incidentally  noticed  as  current 
at  the  period  of  these  publications,  we  meet  with  the  Jew  Bill, 
^e  Marriage  Act,  the  Alteration  of  the  Style,  and  Inoculation 
">r  the  Small-pox, — all  at  present  obsolete.  In  the  city  clubs, 
we  remarkable  affair  of  Elizabeth  Canning  occasioned  warm  de* 
"*te8.'  Politics,  the  Englishman's  favourite  subject,  seem  to  have 
horded  little  interesting  matter  till  the  eve  of  the  seven  years* 
*■  '  war, 
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war,  when  thet  martial  spirit  of  the  nation  bfgan  to  brc'tk  out  te 
fierce  resentment  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  our 
!North  American  colonies.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  long 
before  the  British  Lion  was  effectually  rdused;  and  sereral  of 
these  papers  contain  strokes  of  sarcasm  against  the  effeminacy  of 
cur  pacific  men  of  the  sword  ;  a  charge  afterwards  more  seriou&lj 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Browne  in  his  famous  Estimate,  There  was  not, 
indeed,  much  to  look  back  upon  in  our  receipt  military  history 
which  could  inspire  the  ardour  of  emulation ;  and  Fontenoy  and 
J>ettingen,-*-the  first,  a  not  inglorious  defeat ;  the  last,  a  chancy 
Tictory,  in  which  the  field  and  the  wounded  were  relinquished  tQ 
the  enemy,: — were  the  only  names  that  we  find  produced  for  the 

f)urpose  of  stimulating  English  Talour.     In  that  particular,   at 
east,  the  reyolutiou  of  h^lf  ^,  century  has  wonderfully  improTej 
our  recollections. 

Among  the  persons  satirised  in  thefte  writings,  the  Freethinker! 
of  the  time  stand  conspicuous.  All  the  four  works  enlist  them- 
selves in  support  of  revealed  religion;  the  light  Connoisseur wlih 
not  less  zeal  than  the  grave  Ramhter.  The  Robin  Hood  Society 
was,  it  seems,  at  this  time,  a  great  propagator  of  infidelity  by 
Its  debates,  and  it  cannpt  be  doubted  that  such  polemics  would  be 
more  distinguished  by  vulgarity  and  absurdity  than  by  reason  ancl 
logic.  There  was,  however,  about  the  same  period,  a  set  of 
writers  who  discussed  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  revelation  in 
a  serious  way,  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  siibjects,  and  with 
no  contemptible  share  of  learning  and  argument.  To  confound 
these,  several  of  whom  were  of  blameless  lives  and  honest  inten. 
tions,  with  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  herd  of  freethinkers, 
who  adopted  the  character  only  because  they  were  free  livers,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  restraints  of  morality  and  religion  toge- 
ther,  is  either  an  unworthy  artifice,  or  a  pro(^  of  gross  inatten- 
tion. There  is  too  much  of  this  in  some  of  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  lighter  kind ;  and  we  are  sometimes 
struck  with  a  perception  of  incongruity  in  the  zeal  a£fected  by 
gay  men  of  the  town  in  defence  of  doctrines  which  they  could 
not  have  studied,  and  precepts  wliich  they  little  regarded.  That 
the  sect  of  sober  and  serious  adherents  to  natural  religion  is  at 
present  extinct,  or  at  least  silent,  is  perhaps  less  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  faith  of  the  age,  (for  we  often  hear  it  lamented, 
that  never  was  infidelity  so  prevalent),  than  a  symptom  either  of 
carelessness  about  the  subject,  or  of  si^ch  a  progress  in  scepticism 
as  to  have  dicouraged  free  enquirers  from  the  attempt  of  main- 
taining  any  specific  system. 

.  Dissoluteness  and  licentiousness  probably  do  not  much  vary  ii| 
the  degree  in  which  they  prevail  at  different  periods,  yet  in  their 
mode  of  i2iJiibitiopj  the  in^uenee  of  fashion  may  be  observed,  as 

well 
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w«ll  as  in  other  t]iingj»  over  >yhich  she  exercise!  her  sway.     If  we 
may  trust  the  pictures  of  vicious  manners  represented  in  these  pa«. 
pers,  they  were  marked  with  more  open  contempt  of  order  and 
decency  thaa  is  now  common,  except  among  the  very  lowest 
classes.     The  names  of  bucks  and  bloods,  now  grown  obsolete, 
denoted  a  riptous  and  vulgar  irregularity  that  modern  refinement 
scarcely  tolerates.     A  letter  in  the  Adventurer  describes  the  se. 
veral  stages  passed  through  by  a  country  youth  transferred  to  the 
metropolis,  from  a  greenhorn  to  a  blood,  which  la^t  is  made  the 
designation  of  a  character  so  totally  destitute  of  shame,  that  it 
could  scarcely  exist  but  in  the  inmate  of  a  brothel  or  a  prison. 
The  latter  stages  of  this  progress  commence  after  a  habit  is  formed 
of  excess  in  drinking,  a  vice  the  brutalizing  eti'ects  of  which  can« 
not  fail  to  taint  and  degrade  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  it  ig 
preyalent.     llie  present  generation  is  suiTiciently  attached  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  but  ebricty  is  rarely  seen  in  anything  that 
bears  the  name  of  good  company.     The  mischievous  frolics  and 
breaches  of  the  public  peace,  so  frequent  in  the  times  of  buclu 
ism,  have  proportionally  declined  ;  and  if  the  superior  classes  are 
not  become  more  moral,  they  are  at  least  better  observers  of  de^* 
conin*— which,  inde<>d,  is  a  species  of  morality. 

There  is  a  pleasant  paper,  by  Spame  Jenyns,  in  the  Worlds  on 
the  war  beWeen  the  great  and  the  little,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  be, 
tweeu  good  and  bad  company,  of  which  the  former  have  perpe. 
tually  been  endeavouring  to  keep  the  latter  at  a  distanc4^  by  some 
impassable  barrier,  while  the  latter  have  as  perseveringly  been 
attempting  to  break  through  or  level  such  entrenchments.     Wh«ii 
nch  dress  and  expensive  amusements  failed  to  allord  a  distinction 
to  the  high,  they  retired,  he  says,  to   their  own  citadels,  and 
formed  numerous  assemblies  in  their  own  houses ;  but  here  toe 
they  were  foiled,  for  "  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given,  but  every 
little  lodging-house  in  town  of  two  rooms  and  a  closet  on  a  floor^ 
or  rather,  of  two  closets  and  a  cupboard,  teemed  with  card.ta,. 
hies  and  overflowed  with  company  ;  and  as  making  a  crowd  was 
the  great  point  aimed  at,  the  smaller  the  houses  and  the  more  io- 
different  the  company,  this  point  was  the  more  easily  eftectcd." 
This  successful  imitation  practised  by  the  low,  which  seems  then 
to  have  been  a  novelty,  is  now  become  so  general  a  custom,  thai: 
it  has  almost  banished,  even  in  our  country  towns,  quiet  and  so- 
citl  visiting,  and  every  tea-drinkiug  is  a  j>ar1tf^  to  which  it  is  the 
^  to  invite  twice  as  many  as  the  rooms  laid  together  will  with 
•y  convenience   hold,    in  order  to  ensure  a  suflicitnt   crowd. 
Modem  houses  are  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  accommodation 
^  this  mode,  and  one  or  two  large  rooms  for  company,  squeeze  the 
I^Mly  into  mere  closets  for  their  lodging.    This,  however,  is  borne 
^  mere  cheerfully  at  home^  since  some  of  the  hottest  months 

are 
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are  usually  spent  at  watering  places,  where  the  eyils  of  scanty 
room  are  experienced  in  tenfold  aggravation. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  ais  a  kind  of  supplement'  to  a  serious  letter 
he  had  written  in  the  Wbrldvm  recommendation  ot  Johnson*s  Die* 
tionary^  then  (1,754)  about  to  be  published,  contributes  an  hu- 
mourous paper  concerning  newly-coined  tvords  in  fashionablie  so. 
ciety.  '^I  assisted,^^  say's  he,  *"  at  the  birth  of  that  most  slgnii. 
iicant  word  ^irtatton^  which  dropt  from  jthe  most  beautiful  mouth 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  our  rnd^t  ac- 
curate laureat  in  one  of  liis  comedies.  I  was  also  a  witnes3  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  most  important  verb,  to  fuzz  (at 
cards)."  FM  arid  vastly  were  then  thfe  "  fashionable  words  of 
the  most  fashionable  people  ;"  and  vastly  glad  and  vastly  sorry, 
vastly  grez.t  ind  tastly  little^  were  standing  phraises  of  exaggera- 
tion in  the  politest  companies.  They  have  been  succeeded  by 
immense  and  monstrous^' atid  lastly,  by  the  most  vulgar  of  all, 
famous^  which  may  be  still  in  existence  if  it  has  not  been  aboi 
lishi?d  by  the  ridicule  of  a  witty  female  pen.  A  subsequent  pa- 
per, by'  Mt.  Cambridge,  treats  upon  other  articles  for  a  neologi- 
cai  dictionary.  Every  age  is  productive  of  such  terms,  some  of 
which  become  incorporated  into  common  language,  while  the 
greater  part  are  only  a  temporaVy  cant,  which  sinks  into  oblivion, 
and  is  succeeded'  by  other  terms  of  the  like  nature.  The  habituat 
use  of  all  cants,  howeVer,  whether  high  or  low,  is  an  infallible 
token  of  vulgarity  of  taste  and  poverty  of  expression. 

A  paper  in  the  World^  by  Whitehead,  complains  of  the  mul- 
titude of  romances  and  novels  with  which  the  press  '  overflowed^ 
and  which  he  divides'into  those  "  which  are  above^  and  those  which 
are  below^  nature."  The  latter,  or  the  common  novels,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  lower  cast  than  the  compositions  of  that  descrip- 
tion at  the  present  day,  and  frequently  indecent  and  vicious: 
If  modem  novels  do  not  often  merit  an  elevated  place  in  the  lil 
terary  scale,  they  rafely  offenii  against  morals  or  decorum. 

There  are  not,  in  these  papers,  many  notices  of  literary  pro- 
ductions of  consequence ;  perhaps  their  subjects  did  not  lead  t6 
it.  The  announcement  of  Johnson^s  Dictionary  has  already  been 
mentioned.  That  writer,  in  the  Rambler^  gives  a  slight  critique 
on  English  historians,  in  which  the  only  names  are  Raleigh', 
Clarendon,  and  Knolles.  Hooke,  however,  had  at  this  time  pubi 
lished  the  greater  part  of  his  Roman  History ;  and  he,  Browne, 
and  Akenside,  are  selected  by  name  in  a  paper  of  the  Connois^ 
seur^  among  living  authors  of  eminence.  We  should  now  add  to 
the  list  many  more  of  that  period  whose  works  survive  ;  yet  the 
vast  additions  since  made  to  the  mass  of  standard  English  litera- 
ture permit  us  to  conclude,  that  the  national  advancement  in  arts^ 
arms^  commerce^  and  manufactures^  during  the  last  half-century, 

has 
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lias  been  attended  with  a  proportional  advance  in  mental  improve* 
ment,  and  in  the  industry  and  ability  of  our  writers. 

I  shall  be  gratified  if  the  preceding  remarks  prove  interesting 
to  jour  readers^  and  remain,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  A. 


Art.  XV.— On  the  Spirit  proper  for  a  Young  Artirt^ 

TuE  arts  are  now  rising  into  greater  notice  every  day,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  see  in  them  a  new  sign  of  national 
decay.     It  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  small  thinkers,  who  can* 
not  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  political  feature,  to  attribute  the 
decline  of  states  to  some  superficial  cause  of  this  sort.     They 
think,  like  the  rigid  dissenters,  that  what  is  ornamental  cannot 
le  useful,  and  that  they  have  proved  you  in  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, the  moment  they  find  you  guilty  of  an  accomplishment* 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  the  abu^e  of  the  thing,  that 
produces  t^e  abuse  of  the  logic*    Nothing  that  is  calculated  to  in* 
spire  us  with  the  love  of  right,  can  in  it's  nature  be  wrong.     To 
contemplate  on  the  panvas  the  de^ds  of  our  ancestors,  to  cherisli 
taste  and  the  love  of  virtue  in  their  proper  unison,   to  sit  in 
rooms  where  we  are  surrounded  with  the  faces  of  the  wise  and 
^oQjd  who  witness^  as  it  Wjere,  our  commonest  meditations,  can 
puly  tend  to  produce  in  us  enlarged  and  honourable  feelings,  and 
to  make  us  indiyidually  and  t)ierefpr^  nationally  good.     The  per^ 
Tersion  of  art  is  another  matter.     Le  Brun  may  have  helped  the 
vain.gloriousness  of  his  countrymen  by  his  allegorical  fi^tterieg 
.of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Julio  Jlomano  may  Jhaye  assisted  the  sen*, 
quality  of  his,  by  hi3  illustrations  of  the  detestable  Aretin,     But 
these  were  vices  of  the  painter,  not  of  the  profession,  and  should 
teach  us,  if  we  would  prevent  similar  perversions  of  genius,  not 
to  begin  by  abusing  the  art,  but  by  instilling  proper  sentiments 
into  the  artist. 

The  young  artist  then,  who  has  taste  and  ent|^usiasm,  and 
srould  render  his  profession  an  honour  to  himself,  mu^t  begin  by 
Aomg  as  much  honour  as  he  can  to  his  profession.     By  this^  I  dp 

not 
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not  mean^  that  he  should  display  any  prejudices  or  make  any  pa* 
rade  on  it's  account^-^that  he  should  exalt  it  over  all  other  ac^ 
quirements  and  thereby  shew  his  ignorance,  or  should  carry  him- 
self with  a  pedantic  air  of  satisfaction  and  thereby  betray  his  in* 
sufficiency,  I  mean  that  he  should  acquire  as  correct  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  spirit  requisite  to  make  him  tnil^  great.  To  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  something  more  than  stu^ 
dioiis,  something  more  than  fond  of  the  great  poets,  nicely  ob^ 
servant  of  nature,  and  ardent  for  reputation :  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  have  a  just  sense  of  the  characters  of  his  employers,  of 
his  own  wants,  and  of  the  miin  end  of  his  art- — ^national  advancci* 
ment.  If  he  obtain  two  of  these  requisites,  he  will  hardly  fail  of 
the  third,  for  the  great  evils  he  has  to  avoid,  next  to  indolence 
and  dissipation,  are,  a  courtly  notion  of  patronage,  and  a  worldly 
notion  of  personal  success.  It  is  a  pity,  that  the  lectures  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  professors  are  so  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect ;  they  teach  the  student  what  is  correct  and  beautiful  in  art, 
and  thus  indeed  pursue  the  main,  perhaps  the  ow/y,  end  for  which 
they  are  to  mount  the  rostrum  ;  but  they  say  nothing  of  it's  mo- 
ralities, they  say  nothing  of  the  character  which  an  artist  ought 
to  maintain  in  society,  of  that  dignity  and  that  singleness  of  mind, 
which  are  so  useful  as  well  as  honourable  to  the  art  in  their  ef- 
fects. In  Sir  Joshua,  these  deficiencies  perhaps  should  be  no 
matter  of  surprise,  as  it  is  now  pretty  well  acknowledged,  I  be- 
lieve, that  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  and  extremely 
cautious  of  giving  offence  to  it's  feelings.  His  successors  have 
been  men  of  more  independent  sentiments,  but  they  have  ne- 
glected what  might  have  been  imagined  congenial  to  their  fe^- 
ings.  Perhaps  they  would  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  for  it 
is  curious  enough,  that  of  an  art  which  professes  to  refine  the  be- 
haviour and  sweeten  society,  no  less  than  three  teachers,  since  the 
lectures  of  Sir  Joshua,  have  been  remarkable  for  rudeness  of 
manners— one  of  them  from  misanthropy,  another  from  want  of 
education,  and  the  third  from  a  most  disgusting  mixture  of  inso- 
lence and  affectation. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  with  young  artists,  as  soon  as  they 
have  taken  the  brush  in  their  hands,  to  think  that  nothing  can  be 
done  without  a  patron.  If  the  youth  is  in  a  very  low  rank  of 
society,  or  in  absolute  want  of  bread,  patronage  of  some  kind  is 
certainly  necessary ;  but  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  students 
who  have  parents  or  other  near  friends,  and  are  at  least  enabled 
to  live  till  they  can  procure  their  independence.  It  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  wait,  and  it  is  a  laudable  feeling  not  to  relish  depen- 
dence  of  any  kind ;  they  must  therefore  procure  their  own  sub- 
sistence as  soon  as  possible  by  industry  and  every  proper  €xer« 

tion. 
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tictt,  hut  let  tKem  beware  that  in  pursuing  one  good  IbeHng,  tbe^ 

do  not  lose  sig&t  of  a  tkonsand  others  which  a  false  notion  of  pa« 

tronage  may  set  aside ;  in  a  word,  let  them  take  care  how  they 

exchange  one  kind  of  dependence  for  another  infinitel  j  more  dan* 

S^Tosa  and  humiliating.     By  too  high  an  idea  of  patronage,  they 

scvte  ib  keep  one  another  in  continual  alarm,  and  to  obstruct  th« 

bestpai;t  of  ambition. — ^I  hare  no  patron,  says  one  despondingly; 

I  am  negtected^  I  shall  neyer  get  on.-— I  have  a  patron,  says  ani 

other  proudly ;  I  fiim  properly  appreciated,  my  fortune  and  famtt 

^re  seeure.     These  reasonings  are  equalily  bad,  and  injure  tht 

truefeeKag  of  art,  by  depraying  the  moral  feeliiikg.     By  degrees^   , 

'Waat  of  patronage  comes  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  witii  want 

of  talent,  and  of  coarse,  the  possession  of  t^e  one  as  a  proof  of 

the  other  ;  ov  if  not,  ambition  is  turned  out  of  it's  proper  coarse  ; 

envy  and  craft  succeed  to  emalation  and  fair  endearour  ;  and  a 

society  of  artists^  whiqh  ought  to  be  an  assembly  of  placid  and 

friendly  men,  conscious  of  their  powers  and  social  utility,  be« 

come$  a  throng  of  jealous  adversaries^  anaoying  and  obstructing 

ea«h  other  at  every  step,  and  relying  for  success,  not  upon  their 

talents  Ufr  art,  but  upon  thei^r  turn  for  intrigue. 

it  is  l>y  no  means  my  intension  to  say  that  an  artist  shonlll 
hanre  no  pairons.  Nobody  would  deny  the  mutual  blessings  of 
respect  and  reward  to  m^i  of  tairte  and  desert.  But  care  should 
be  laken,  that  the  patron  i»  properly  won,  and  that  the  artist 
ddes<  not  confound  individual  in terc9t  with  t^e  claims  of  the  pubk 
lie  ;^-Hin  a  word^  that  he  does  not  degenerate  from  a  man  of  enu 
larged-  mind  into  a  courtier.  H  he  has  an  early  demand  for  his 
pictufes^  so  much  the  better,  proiitided*  those  who  buy  them  aire 
good  jndges :  if  cerHain  pensoas  of  rank  or  riches  shew  a  value  for 
him  ail  his  Hfe,  no<>huig  can  be-  more  pleasant,  provided  they  vai> 
iue  Uhi.  tev  what  he  does,  and)  not  for  what  they  can  make  him  do* 
Bat  the  grea6  p»trens  to  whomi  he  should  look  up,  are  the  publtu, 
•^society  at  lai^e^ — posterity, 

A  youDg  artist  i&  introduced,  perhaps^  to  his  pastron'^  tablej; 
ho  touches  Mrealth  aind  titie  w^thhis  elhows  ;  and  he  is  honoured, 
if  not  with. much  attention  from*  the  company,  with  good  dishes 
and^  eeioelient  wine.  Mis  |ni^M>n  is  a  good-natured  and  well^mean^ 
ing  man,  and  probably  lias  some  taste  though  he  talks  a  great 
^eol  about  it;  our  young-  stranger  listens  to  what  is  said,  perhaps 
tacitly^  acquieso^  in  every  thing  out  of  politeness,  or  bashful. 
Hess,  or  a  false  notion  uf  gntitode ;  hut  ihete  is  great  danger 
that  if<  he  think  too  little  of  himself  on  these  occasions,  his  pa- 
trou'wilMook  on  him  in  a«light -stillilefis  andiat  the  same  time  lefon 
to  thitik  too  much  of  himself.  By  degrees  the  patron  feels  and  da- 
flaandta  kind  Q.f  claim  upon  the  psacdcal  as  welL  as  theoretic^ 

acquiescence 
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acc(Qi<^scei)ce  of  his  protegee,-  for  the  power  of  wealth  over  genius 
is  ill  general  too  flattering  to  it's  possessor  not  to  be  abused,  and 
there  is  no  homage  greater  or  mOre  dangerous  than  that  which  in» 
tellect  pays  to  superficiality.  By  degrees  also,  the  other  has 
learnt  a  habit  of  yielding  ;  he  gives  into  any  opinion  that  chances 
to  be  that  of  the  great  world,  whether  of  men^  of  manners,  or 
of  politics ;  and  at  last  becomes  a  mere  slave  to  his  inferiors,  a 
diner  and  a  ready  laugher,  a  cringing  taker  of  sntiff  and  of  in^ 
suits.  If  matters  do  not  reach  this  extreme,^ — if  the  young  artist 
is  too  full  of  his  books  and  his  bettei'  ambition  to  agree  with  the 
^  frivolity  about  him,— -if  he  becomes  tired  with  sayings  that  teach 
him  nothing  and  with  jests  that  cannot  amuse  his  fancy,  there  is 
still  danger  that  the  contrast  of  his  own  unadorned  solitude  with 
the  glitter  and  luxury  into  which  he  is  drawn,  may  enter  too  much 
into  his  views  of  success,  and  that  he  may  render  the  better  part 
of  his  labours  subservient  to  the  worse.  If  this  do  not  take 
away  enough  of  his  spirit  to  make  him  cringing,  it  will  take  away 
enough  to  make  him  insincere.  A  bishop  never  preaches  against 
war,  and  an  artist  in  high  life  is  equally  cautious  how  he  oflRBnds 
the  passions  of  his  employers.  He  will  become  a  courtier,  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  as  he  is  more  pleasing  :  he  will  add  to 
the  follies  of  high  life  by  giving  them  the  grace,  if  not  of  his 
practice,  of  his  presence  and  acquiescence ;  and  his  habits  will 
not  only  injure  the  tone  of  his  thinking  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  but  they  will  dej^rade  his  character  in  the 
sight  of  wise  men,  and  most  assuredly  injure  it  with  future  ages. 
The  ill  effects  of  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
have  been  observable  in  the  prostitution  of  every  kind  of  genius. 
The  poets,  in  particular,  dealing  like  the  painters  in  an  art  which 
can  be  rendered  as  seductive  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  have  found  it  a 
fatal  obstruction  to  their  better  thoughts  and  reputation.  If 
Boileau  had  not  been  a  courtier,  he  would  not  have  written  the 
worst  of  all  odes : — if  Virgil  and  Horace  had  not  been  courtiers^ 
they  would  have  saved  half  their  moral  character  with  posterity  ; 
and  Dryden,  in  like  manner,  would  have  been  preserved  from 
the  infamy  of  calling  Charles  II.,  "  pious,"  ^^  forgiving,"  and 
the  "  best  of  kings."  As  to  philosophers,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  fly  altogether  from  the  splendour  of  courts.  Shade, 
not  sunshine,  is  necessary  to  their  laurels.  In  the  palace  at  Ber- 
lin, Voltaire  was  a  man  of  wit,  was  a  chamberlain,  was  an  eater 
of  ragouts,  was  a  miserable  squabbler,  was  a  slave;  it  was  at 
home  only,  that  he  was  a  philosopher.  Painters,  the  nature  of 
whose  engagements  hinders  them  from  enjoying  the  seclusion  of 
the  literary,  must  for  that  reason  be  still  more  cautious  how  they 
lose  the  bloom  of  their  character, — ^how  they  give  into  com- 
pliances 
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t>Iianccs  and  littlenesses,  which^  in  identifying  them  with  men  of 
the  world,  will  contradict  every  fine  thing  they  chuse  to  say  on 
thecanyas,  and  mingle  the  best  of  their  reputation  with  bitter- 
iiess.  David,  the  finest  artist  of  the  neighbouring  country,  ha* 
a  worldly  mind  and  a  passion  for  power,  which  have  m^e  him 
all  things  with  all  men,  at  least  with  all  men  in  authority  :  at  one 
minute  he  is  a  fierce  republican,  painting  Brutuses  and  Ankeiw 
stroems,  and  sentencing  to  death  evfery  body  who  likes  the  word 
king :  at  the  next,  he  is  an  arrant  courtier,  painting  coronation* 
at  Notre  Dame  and  portraits  of  Sd  MqfesU  le  Rot  de  Festphali&y 
and  wearing  the  livery  of  his  master  the  French  EmperOr.  The  con* 
sequence  is,  that  every  wise  man  despises  him  and  that  many  others 
have  little  less  contempt  for  his  art*  The  painter  who  lives  with 
the  great  world,  is  tod  often  induced  to  contribute  to  their  crimes^ 
not  only  like  M .  David  by  decorating  ambition  in  its  trapping* 
«Qd  giving  perpetuity  to  it's  haughty  looks,  but  by  making  hi* 
pencil  subservient  to  the  gayer  vices,  and  sometimes  even  by 
winking  at  the  opportunities  that  are  taken  of  the  great  resort  t^ 
his  house.  Such  is  the  origin  of  those  loose  pictures  which  hav^ 
^sgraiced  some  of  the  greatest  artists,  which  fill  the  boudoirs  of 
the  luxurious  and  the  houses  of  gloating  old  men,  and  are  of  more 
larm  than  use  to  the  young  artist  himself  who  studies  them  for  co*. 
lour  and  for  beauty.  Such  too  is  the  origin  of  those  degrading^ 
stories,  which  have  injured  the  character  of  more  than  one  artist 
in  our  own  times,  and  which  did  not  spare  Phidias  himself,  who 
wag  accused,  and  it  is  supposed  with  too  much  truth,  of  acconu 
^9t)datiilg  his  house  to  the  pleasures  of  his  friend  Pericles,  oa 
which  account,  in  fact,  he  fled  from  Athens  to  Elis.  Envy  n(^ 
^^oubt  does  much  on  these  occasions,  but  appearances  do  muck 
ttore. 

'  -^Well,  cries  a  young  enthusiast  full  of  the  thoughts  of  being 
l^QOwn  and  caressed,  but  may  I  not  get  rich  by  honourable  me. 
thods  ?  Have  I  not  as  much  right  to  acquire  wealth  as  men  of  no 
taste,  no  genius,  no  virtue  ?  You  talk  of  philosophers  :  pray  re» 
collect  the  philosopher.  Who  when  he  was  found  eating  a  good 
dish  and  was  rallied  for  it,  asked  his  reprovers  with  a  smile,  whe. 
ther  they  thought  that  the  good  things  of  this  world  were  intended 
for  fools  only. — 
My  good  friend,  t  do  not  say  that  you  may  not  get  rich,  stil) 
tiiat  you  may  not  have  a  good  joint  upon  your  board  with 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  a  pudding.  Men  of  genius  and  philo. 
tophers  are  precisely  the  persons  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  thi* 
^fnX^-T-wiselif,  I  only  say  that  yoii  must  not  acquire  them  by 
Wrong  means.  But  still  there  is  a  question,  how  far  you  go  in 
|ourJdea«  of  wealth  and  of  good  things?  .  What  do  you  under* 

1^  stand 
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#tatid  by  getting  lidi  ?    Do  you  mean  rich  fof  a  painter^  or  ricfi. 
fur  a  dttke? 

•     -—Rich  for  a  |)ainter  \    Nd,  I  mean  rich  for  a  rich  man.     I  do 
:  IM>t  know  whjkt  ydn  inean  by  "  rich  fbr  a  painter/*     A  painter,  I 
^<[luld  think,  had  at  least  ag  much  right  to  acquire  wealth  as  an 
"fntrtguitag;  politieiany  or  ai  a  mon^y-hunter,  or  as  a  slayer  of 

Ye^^  afi  thMth  right,  and  more  *  hut  by  no  means  so  much  n^ 
#^S6{ly.  Ijet  the  hutiters^  i>{  money  get  what  they  sacrifice  all  their 
^Mnfott  to  acquire ;  let  the  intriguitlg  politicians  and  the  Maugh;- 
-t^ers  of  mankind  recompense  tiiemselres,  if  thoy  can,  for  thiur 
Ooutiniial  daf^^  and  b«td  passions,  and  l«t  them  afterwards,  if  they 
tAttse,  blow  o'Ut  theCr  brains  like  my  I^rd  Clive.  Your  mode  oi 
iHeqUiring  fnoney  is  itself  the  great  end  6f  other  men's  pursuits  ; 
it  is. am  enjoyment  to  you,  it  is  happiness  ;  and. yon  Should  leaT» 
ijd  inferior  minds  those  busy  desires  which  only  serve  to  disturb 
tt.  People  do  tiot  think  of  this  when  thoy  complain  that  the 
fdoli^h  acquire  wealth  and  titles^  and  that  poets  and  philosopher? 
^^Hot. 

--*I  hgtee  wJth  you  there.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  piea*. 
"iures  to  be  wrapped  up  in  wie's  art,  and  I  hate  no  objection  to 
he  a  philosopher,  since  it  will  not  make  me  hold  my  mault*.stick 
leiiS  steadily,  discolo^tr  my  eye-stght,  or  derange  my  ifdieas.  But 
%he  doeiBHOt  get  rich,  you  know,  ^r' one's  self  only  :  there  will 
h^  my  wife,  and  tfien  there  will  be  my  chiklren :  it  is  necessary 
tiiey  6ho«!d  be  a«  comfortable  as  myself. — 

So  it  is,  anfd  so  they  wiil  be,  if  you  make  fhmr  comfort  depen* 
^nt  upon  their  Own  virtues  and  good  sense.  If  your  wife  marry 
you  for  wlmt  ^he  ought,  $he  will  not  admire  you  the  ic^ss  for  eat« 
ing  out  of  crockery  instead  of  silver :  and  if  your  children  be  at 
clever  as  their  father,  tliey  will  be  enabled  to  get  their  own  living 
in  time  with  the  little  you  may  "leave  them,  for  the  best  legacy  it 
father  can  kate  to  his  offspring  is  the  ability  to  conquer  fortime^ 
fiot  the  leisure  to  be  corrupted  by  it. 

Well:  all  thart  i^  very  true;  bat  if  i  am  satisded  with'  loring 
my  art  and  getting  enowgh  to  tnake  me  comfortable,  other  artists 
fere  not ;  and  if  historieat  paiA<)ers  arc  comparativdy  poor,  whtlft 
flower  painters  and  fish  painters,  confound  'enh,  get  rich,  what 
Will  the  world  sav  ? 

'Ay ;— ^here  h  half  the  secret  of  the  wrong  prospects  to  whidi 
the  *lovert  of  fame  are  apt  to  look  forward.  My  good  fTicfid,  it 
Is  a  very  -dHficttlt  thing  to  ascertai*i  what  the  world  will  «ay ;  hut, 
¥t  is  dita^  probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tha  woHd  wi4l 
Sliy  as  little  about  ye^t,  «s  they  do  about  Milton  and  ^lichaei 
Angelo  ]  and  i\m  coiLsidera/tioti  ifhg^uid  qpuiiiie  lUi  of  s^  who  ^t 

fond 
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fond  of  fame,  anxious  to  please  the  wise  only.     Let  us  pity  those 
"who  admire  flowers  and  fish  in  preference  to  men  and  minds ;  no 
person  of  taste  will  imitate  them,  and  is  it  not  -better  to  be  ad. 
mired  by  twenty  persons  of  taste,  than  by  two  hundred  of  non^  ? 
**  fk>  you  think  that  when  judicious  men  are  looking  at  your  pie« 
tures,  they  will  say  "  TTiis  is  a  good  figure,  but  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  artist  been  rich" — "  That  is  a  fine  idea,  but 
^  it  would  have  been  much  finer  had  he  dined  upon  five  courses  ?'* 
If  men  of  inferior  genius  are  sometimes  richer  than  others,  they 
are  nevertheless  much  poorer  in  mental  enjoyment,  in  the  ac. 
quaintance  and  admiration  of  the  sensible,  and  in  lasting  reputa- 
tion and  utility. 

After  all  too,  the  artist  may  be  assured  that  this  reasoning  is 

not  merely  speculative  or  only  founded  on  the  good  feelings  oi 

those  who  adopt  it.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  perversions  of 

great  talent,  it's  worldliness  and  it's  degradations,  it  is  neverthe« 

Jess  very  true,  and  very  inspiring  to  recollect,  that  men  of  the 

most  exited  genius,  generally  speaking,  have  been  men  of  the 

Host  exalted  spirit.     Witness  the  principal  philosophers  of  old  i 

witness  in  modem  times,  Columbus,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  Milton, 

Bante,  MidiaelAngelo,  Locke,  Newton,  and  the  amiable  D'Alemir 

Wt,  who  with  one  of  the  sincerest  of  hearts^  and  soundest  of 

minds,  and  a  disposition  equally  tempered  by  gaiety  and  philoso. 

phy,  seems  to  have  understood  all  that  was  necessary,  practised 

all  that  nc^  rational,  and  enjoyed  all  that  was  peaceable,  in  this 

chequered  life.     The  noble  sentiments  of  these  great  men  equallj 

tended  to  elevate  them  above  misfortune,  to  perfect  their  talents, 

and  to  complete  and  immortalize  their  fame.     Had  Columbus 

be^n  a  man  of  the  world,  he  would  have  begged  to  get  rid  of  hisi 

imworthy  fetters,  and  not  have  chosen  to  keep  them  on  as  con« 

trasdng  ornaments  to  his  worth.     Had  Michael  Angelo  been  p. 

lAan  pf  the  world,  he  would  never  have  put  his  profligate  Cardinal 

in  Hdl,  tormented  by  serpents.     Had  Locke  and  Newton  been 

nen  of  the  world,  their  faces  would  not  have  come  down  to  ui 

with  that  venerable  influence,  which  divides  our  thoughts  between 

what  they  wrote  and  what  they  practised,  and  makes  us  love  ge« 

iius  and  virtue  for  the  sake  of  each  other« 


jn  %  Ajlt. 
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Art.  Xyi. — The  .Travels  of  Reason. 

Transtatcd  from  the  French  of  VoUairey  Kith  a  Continuation  t^ 

the  Present  Time, 

I^TnERC  is  already,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  translation  of  Voltaire's 
,  Voyage  de  la  Raison^  though  I  have  never  met  with  one :  but  I 
tras  induced  to  translate  it  for  the  present  publication,  not  only 
Us  one  of  the  most  spirited  sketches  of  that  great  master  of  roea 
and  things,  but  as  a  curiosity  in  the  present  state  of  the  political 
irorld.  The  continuation,  which  I  have  ventured  to  add  by  way 
of  second  chapter,  serves  at  once  as  a  commentary  on  the  orU 
ginal  and  perhaps,  though  with  far  different  colours  and  a  meaner 
^ncil,  as  a  completion  of  the  picture.— -Voltaire,  in  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  most  enlightened  princes  and  in  witnessing  the  ra*. 
t>id  progress  of  toleration,  was  led  into  a  sanguine  prospect  of 
European  felicity,  highly  honourable  to  his  feelings,  but  not  alto* 
gether  compatible  perhaps  with  the  general  keensightedness  of  hU 
'jphilbsophy.  With  regard  to  religious  liberty,  which  forms  his  chief 
ground  of  exultation,  events  have  proved  him  right  even  beyond  his 
hopes  ;  but  the  rational  policy,  for  which  he  gave  so  much  credit 
to  the  intentions  of  the  great,  never  reached  us  at  it's  promised 
hour.  He  foresaw  a  great  deal,  and  a  great  deal,  of  what  was 
^extraordinary ;  \Swi  he  did  not  foresee  that  princes  and  govern* 
ments,  selfish  in  the  midst  of  all  their  improvements,  would  not 
go  far  enough  ;  and  that  the  people,  hastily  catching  up  the  spirit 
tvhich  their  superiors  were  afraid  to  pursue,  would  go  too  far* 
I'^urope  has  grown  too  wise  for  religious  slavery  ;  but  it  remains 
for  some  greater  age,  some  still  more  potent  philosophy,  some 
milleniutti  of  Reason  and  Truth,  to  find  it  too  wise  for  political 
slavery;  In  this  little  piece,  however,  we  see  the  expectations  aa 
Well  as  opinions  of  one  of  that  celebrated  body  of  men,  which 
%as  supposed  to  have  formed  a  combination  against  all  the  civil 
4nd  religious  governments  of  Europe  ;  and  from  this  piece  alone  it 
is  manifest,  that  they  entertained  no  expectation — that  they  had 
formed  even  no  supposition  of  the  terrible  convulsion  that  has 
Aince  ploughed  up  the  Continent.  Nothing  indeed  but  a  sheer 
agnorance  of  the  political  opinions  held  by  those  individuals,  an 
ignorance  rendered  careless  and  insolent  by  religious  animosity, 
"^ould  hare  ventured  upon  such  accusations. — H^/.J  ' 


^Ud^TRm 
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.CH4PTEB  If 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Erasmus  wrote  the  eulogy  of  Folly  5 
it  is  your  wish  that  I  should  write  the  eulogy  of  Reason.  *  This 
jleason  has  not  been  welcomed  among  us  till  mo;'e  than  two  hun^ 
>dred  years  after  her  enemy,  in  many  instances  still  later ;  and 
there  are  nations  who  have  hitherto  not  even  seen  her.  She  was 
so  utterly  unknown  to  us  in  the  time  of  our  Druids,  that  she  had 
aiot  even  a  name  in  our  language*  Caesar  brought  her  neither  toi 
Switzerland,  nor  to  Autun,  nor  to  Paris,  which  was  at  that  time 
«  mere  fishing.hamlet ;  and  he  himself  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
lier.  He  had  such  a  multitude  of  great  qualities,  that  Reason  could 
£nd  no  room  in  the  croud.  This  magnanimous  madman  left  onr 
wasted  country  to  go  and  lay  waste  his  own,  and  to  receive 
twenty-three  thrusts  of  the  dagger  from  twenty-three  other  il- 
lustrious madmen,  who  were  npt  half  so  good  as  himself. 

Clodovich  or  Clovis^  the  Sicambrian,  came  about  &Ye  hundred 
years  after,  to  exterminate  one  half  of  our  nation  and  to  subdue 
the  cither.  Nobody  heard  any  thing  about  reason,  cither  in  his 
army  or  in  our  unhappy  little  villages,  except  it  was  about  the 
reason  of  the  strongest. 

We  remained  stagnant  for  a  long  time  in  this  miserable  and  de^ 
grading  barbarism.  Crusading  did  not  extricate  us :— of  all  fol. 
li^^  this  was  the  most  universal,  the  most  atrocious,  the  most  ri^  - 
^liicolons,  and  the  most  wretched.  To  this  remoter  evil,  succeed^ 
ed  the  abominable  folly  of  civil  and  religious  war,  which  exter, 
minated  so  many  people  of  the  dialect  of  Oc  and  the  djalect  of 
Pueil:\  Reason  had  no  inclination  to  shew  herself  then.  At 
jthat  time  Politics  reigned  at  Rome  is  she  had  for  ministers  her  two 
listers.  Imposition  and  Avarice,  who  sent  Ignorance,  Fanaticism, 
jind  Fury  with  their  orders  all  over  Europe^  while  Poverty  ifoU 

It  3  lowed 


*  The  Voyage  was  supposed  to  be  read  before  a  literary  academy, 

-f  Voltaire  let^  no  opportupity  pass  of  shewiii^r^  his  acqi^aiotance  with  thf 
pettiesi  or  obscurest  inatierS|  but  he  dops  it  with  a  sprightliness  that  dissiv 
pates  all  idea  of  pedantry.  Oc  and  Cneil^  It  is  supposed,  were  a  cant  dls-? 
tioctioo  between  the  dialects  of  two  Fremb  districts  soqth  of  the  Loire.  .  Tb* 
iFormer  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  Languedocy  to  the  massacres  in  wbico 
coQntry  the  author  here  alludes ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  anciently 
fiv^n  the  n^me  nf  hangutdoueil  or  Languedouil  to  the  neighbouring  district 
portbward.  The  origin  of  this  distinction  is  very  obscure  to  the  French 
themselves.  The  best  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  the  Gascons,  who  were 
of  Gothic  origin,  pronounced  the  common  word  oui  with  a  guttural  harsh* 
ness  resembling  ouic  or  oc^  which  provoked  perhaps  the  ridicule  of  their  poy 
liter  neighbours*     See  the  Diciionnaire  dc  2'revoux,  X**  ^ I  li  ^l^*  £^f  iJ^k 


lowed  them  erery  where.  Reason  hid  herself  in  a  well  with  h^r 
daughter  Truth,  and  nobodj  knew  the  situation  of  this  well ;  had 
people  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  they  would  hare  de- 
scended into  it  and  cut  the  throat  of  both  daughter  and  mother. 

When  the  Turk^  had  taken  Constantinople^  aiid  redoubled  the 
miseries  of  Europe,  two  or  three  Greeks  in  their  flight  tumbled 
into  this  well  or  rather  Cavern,  half«dead  with  fatigue,  hunger^ 
land  fear.  Reason  received  them  with  humanity  :  set  victuals  be^* 
fer^  them  without  distinction  of  meats,  a  thing  which  they  had 
ne^-^r  known  at  CoiistsEL&tinople ;  gave  them  a  few  instruction^,  for 
Reasoti  is  by  no  medns  proUx  ;  and  bound  them  by  an  oath  not 
to  discover  the  plaice  of  her  retreat.  They  took  their  leave,  aitd 
Ifter  many  peregrimitiohs,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Here  they  were  received  as  juggler*  who  came  to  per* 
form  their  tricks  in  order  to  amuse  the  indolence  of  tlie  courtiers 
and  ladies  in  their  intervals  of  assignation.  The  ministers  coade.» 
scended  to  notice  them  in  thdse  moments  of  relaxation  whicfi  they 
were  able  fo  snatch  from  a  torrent  of  business  :  they  were  even 
received  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  t'rance,  who  in  going 
to  their  mistresses  honoured  them  with  a  passing  glance  ;  but  they 
wet-e  more  noticed  in  some  little  cities^  where  they  met  with  6om#  ' 
good  citizens  who  had  obtained,  I  know  npt  how,  a  certain  glim^ 
Hi^ikig  of  Common  iense. 

These  feeble  glimmerings  were  utterly  extingui^ed  in  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  Europe,  Two  or  three  sparks  of  reaso|i 
eould  have  no  effect  in  a  world,  illuminated  for  m  many  y^anil 
with  the  burning  torches  and  stakes  of  Fanaticism.  Reason  amd 
her  daughter  hid  themselves  closer  thati  ever.  The  disciples  of 
their  first ''apostles  held  their  tf>ngues,  with  the  exception  of  on«l 
6r  t\Vo  who  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  preach  reason  unreason- 
ably and  out  of  season.  It  cost  them  ikeit  lives  as  it  did  Socrates  i 
but  hdbody  took  any  tmtide  of  it.  Nothing  is  so  disagreeable  a§  • 
Ibo  be  hung  in  obscurity :  but  people  had  been  occupied  so  long 
with  Saint-Bartholomews,  with  massacres  in  Ireland,  with  behead- 
ings in  Hungary,  and  with  assassinations  of  kings,  that  they  had  , 
neither  time  not  spirit  to  think  of  the  ptetty  crimes  and  ptivate  ta- 
t^miti^s  \vhich  inundated  the  world  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Reason,  informed  of  what  >Vas  passing  by  some  exiles  who  tobk 
shelter  in  her  retreat,  was  ..touched  with  pity^,  though  she  li'ai 
ho  great  character  for  tendeme^.  '  Her  daughter,  who  is  of  i 
itrdnger  temperament,  persuaded  her '  to  see  the  world  and  ch- 
deavou*'  fo  ^t"^^  it's  woutlds.  They  mad^  th^r  appearance  and 
beg^n- talking;  but  they  found  so  many  profligate^  InteVestted  itk. 
contradicting  them,  so  many  weak  persons  in  the  pay  of  tlies^ 
profligates,  so  nrany  ii^diflerent  persons  completely  taken  up 
With  themselves  and  the  preseiit  teom^tj   and  carifig  aeitker 

••  •'.  for" 
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for  them  nor  their  enemies,  that  iiiey  widely  relurQcd  to  theff 

asylum. 
iu  tl)e  mean  timo^  some  fruiti^eedg,  which  they  alwaya  c^rry 

^boiit  ih^m  and  which  they  had  spattered  abroM^  vpriing  vp  o^ 

the  earth,  without  even  rotting. 
At  length,  they  took  it  into  their  hesids  ^ae  day  to  go  on  ^ 

pilgrimage  to  Koip^,  disguising  themsely^^s  and  concealing  theilT 

names  ^r  fear  of  the  Inquisition.     On  their  arrival,  they  ad^ 

dressipj^  thcmselyes  to  ihfi  cook  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  Cieixieiit 
Xiy.,  for  they  knew  that  of  all  the  cooks  in  Rome,  he  ha4 
tiie  least  employincnt:  perhaps  one  might  say,  that  after  you^ 
Messieurs  conf^sors,  he  w'as  the  most  unoccupied  ^la^  <4  bin 
profession.* 

Xhi^  worthy  person,  after  giving  the  pilgrim^  a  4ii^^r  almofit 
a£  frugal  as  that  of  the  Pope,  introduped  them  to  his  Uoliness^ 
F^om  they  found  reading  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Avireliu^. 
The  Pope  tecogni^ted  the  masques,  and  embraced  them  cordially 
i^  spite  of  etiquette.  "  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  if  I  could  possibly 
f a-ve  imagined  that  you  were  uppn  eartji,  I  WQuld  havQ  paid  yoii 
tbe  first  yisit." 

From  compliments  they  proceeded  to  business,  The  next  dajr 
pmnganelli  a^bolished  the  bull  In  Cmia  DominL  which  had  sp 
Jang  been  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  human  folly,  and  ati 
outrage  on  all  potentates,  f  The  day  |ifter,  h^  took  the  r^olu. 
f^<3vi  of  ■  destroying   the   cqmpany  of  Garasse,   of  Guignard,  of 

HL  4  Garnet, 


"*  It  is  well  koown  that  Ganganelli^  throogh  all  the  stages  of  his  exaUa- 

K^^n^  preserved  the  asual  philasophic  simpiicity  of  his  life  and  mantiers. 

^ ben  he  cacie' to  the  throne,  he  told  (he  papal  cook,  that  though  he  woald 

do  00  ^^i^fy  to  the  latter's  profits,  he  did  oot  ineaa  to  lo4e  his  liealth  pardy 

to  keep  the  kitehen  iu  emplovment. — Ref, 

f  The  boll  it|  Ctena  JPpmini^  first  iuued  hy  the  yiolent  Jalius  ||»,  iipf| 

lathering  repeated  aggravation  Ifrom  the  violence  or  necessities  of  suoceediiy 

Kpes,  contributed  at  last  to  render  that  power  ridiculous  which  i(  had  oocp 

iBade«o  formidable.     This  bull  excommunicated,  among  others,  all  heretics, 

their  abettors,  and 'those  who  read  their  books  ;  oil  civil  magistrates  who 

jireieiilled  to  judge  ecclesiastics;  all  persons  who  issued  edicts,  regiilations, 

&c.,  aAecting  in  the  smallest  degree  the  liberties  of  ecclesiastics  and  the 

rights  of  the  Htily^  ^Wre  ;  and  all  ministers,  chancellors,  parliaments,  &c.  &c. 

darlqg  to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  or  to  obstruct,  under  pretence 

9f  fceepiAg  order,  the  execution  of  the  apostolic  let^rs.     {t  was  read  pvb* 

Jicly  every  year  Uy  a  cardinal-deacon  at  the  gate  of  $t.  Peter^s,  aod  bis  H». 

iiness  concluded  the  ccreihboy  by  throwiiy^  down  a  burbling  terch  by  way  of 

jaontlet  to  all  such  as  ciiose  to  dare  a  simiii^r  fate  heroafter  mid  oppose.  Ms 

edict,     GanganeUi,  wiio  bad  a.s  litiie  power  as  inclifiatiion  to  make  any  use 

of  this  farce,  conscoted  to  gratify  the  feejiogs  of  the  European  powers  re^^ 

apectiogijt.     He  did  ^ot  however  ttholish  the  hull ;  but  he  answered  all  the 

inirpofurt  of  it*s  abol^^oa  l»y  discoiulqui^^g  tbe  ahove  ceficmooy  ia  tiie  yewx 

I7T0.— J2e/,        "        ■  '  . 
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Garnet,  of  Busembaum,  of  Malagrida,  of  Paulian,  of  Patouillet, 
of  Nonotte ;  *  and  Europe  clapped  her  hands.  The  day  after, 
that,  he  lessened  the  imposts  of  which  the  people  complained; 
he  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  arts  ;  and  endeared 
himself  to  all  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  sii 
tuation.  It  might  hare  been  said  in  Rome  at  that  time,  that 
there  was  but  one  nation  and  one  law  in  the  world. 

The  two  pilgrims,  perfectly  astonished  and  perfectly  satisfied, 
took  their  leave  of  the  Pope,  who  presented  them,  not  with  Ag- 
huses  and  reliques,  but  with  a  good  post-chaise  to  continue  their 
journey.  Reason  and  Truth  had  never  before  been  so  much  at 
their  eaSe.  They  made  the  tour  of  Italy  ;  and  were  surprised  to 
find,  in  the  room  of  Machiavelism,  an  universal  emulation  among 
the  princes  and  republics,  from  Parnia  to  Turin,  to  render  their 
subjects  better,  richer,  and  happier.  My  child,  said  Reason  to 
Truth,  our  reign  is  now  commencing,  I  think,  after  our  long  im-r 
prisonment.  Some  of  the  prophets,  who  came  to  visit  you  in 
your  well,  must  have  been  very  poii^erful  both  in  wordis  and  works 
to  effect  such  a  change  in  the '  face  of  things.  Every  things  you. 
see,  advances  slowly  :  it  has  to  pass  through  the  shades  of  ignor  _ 
tance  and  illusion  before  it  arrives  at  your  palace  of  light,  from 
which  you  and  I  were  driven  for  so  many  ages.'  What  has 
happemd  to  Nature  will  happen  to  us:  for  innumerable  ages 
she  was  covered  with  a  paltry  veil  and  altogether  disfigured  :  at 
last  comes  a  Galileo,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton,  who  exhibit  hei 
almost  naked,  and  make  every  body  fall  in  love  with  her. 

Conversing  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  Venice.  Their  at«. 
tention  here  was  principally  excited  by  a  Procurator  of  St.  M^k^ 
who  held  a  large  pajr  of  scissars  before  a  table  covered  with  claws^ 
beaks,  and  black  feathers.  "  With  your  leave,"  cried  Reason^ 
^'  Illustrissimo  Signor,  those  scissars,  I  believe,  are  a  pair  of 
mine  which  I  took  with  me  into  the  well  when  I  fled  thither 
for  refuge  with  my  daughter!  How  did  your  Excellency  get 
them?  And  what  are  you  about?" — "  Illustrissima  Signora,** 
returntd  the  Procurator,  ''the  scissars  may  have  belonged  once 
to  yoxxr  Excellency,  but  we  had  them  some  time  since  from  one 

■  ■   -  ■"  Father 


♦  I'he  Jebuilg.  Some  of  those  here  mentioned  were  fanatics ;  others 
formed  par4t)f  the  literary  rabble  that  persecuted  Voltaire  i*ith  equal  want 
of  principle  and  commoii  sense; — This  society,  powerful  from  it's  influence 
fa  education,  from  it's  spirit  of  combiriation,  and  from  a  worldly  ambition 
at  once  cloaked  and  assisted  by  it's  vow  against  worldly  ^onouris,  became  at 
last  intolerable  to  all  the  Catholit  governments  by  iCa  politi'cM  intrigues i 
and  Gahgauelli,  after  much  anxious  reflection,  suppressed  it  in  the  >ea!r 
177^,  declaring  his  conviction  at  the  same  time  that  the  proceeding  woold 
he  fatal  to  him.     He  died  a  ffew  weeks  after,  with  all  the  appearancet  o^ 

J'»--  ..     ... 
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Father  Paul,  ♦  and  thoy  serve  us  to  cut  off  the  cla^rs  of  the  In, 
quisition,  which  you  see  displayed  on  this  table.  These  black 
feathers  belong  to  the  harpies  who  come  to  eat  the  republic's  din^ 
ner ;  we  clip  their  nails  and  their  beaks  every  day,  or  they  would 
finish  by  devouring  every  thing,  and  then  nothing  would  be  left 
for  our  wise  nobles,  nor  for  the  Pregadi,  nor  for  the  citizens.  If 
you  pass  into  France,  yoii  will  probably  tind  at  Paris  your  other 
pair  of  scissars  in  the  possession  of  a  Spanish  minister,  who  puts 
them  to  the  very  same  use,  and  who  >viU  one  day  be  blessed  by 
the  human  species."  + 

Our  travellers,  after  having  attended  a  Venetian  opera,  de- 
parted for  Germany.     This  country,  which  in  the  time  of  Char. 

lemagiie 

*  The  illustrluus  Peter  Surpi,   better  known  by  hU  rounastic  title  of  Fa- 
ther Paul,  flourished  at  the  comineiiceinent  of  the  ITth  century.     It  was  by 
l>is  spirited  advice  and  still  more  spirited  though  teipperate  conduct,  that  the 
Venetians  successfully  resisted  the  pretensions  and  corruptions  of  the  See  of 
Kome.     The  only  forcible  reply  to  his  arguments,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  ;   he  received  three  uounds, 
J^ot  recovered,  and  hung  up  one  of  the  weapons  used  on  the  occasion,  with 
this  inscriptioo  over  it — Stilo  dtlla  Chieaa  Romnna — Stiletto  of  the  Romish 
Chiifph.     Father  Paul  has  been  called  the  Pascal  of  the  Venetians,  hut  he 
^ent  beyond  Pascal  in  ncrnmplishments.     Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pleasing  lilil* 
accuttnt  of  him,  (Vol.  XII.  Murphy's  Edit.),  tells  us  that   be  was  '*  not 
only  acquainted   with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  Ianguaf»e8, 
but  with  phiiosophy,  the  mathematirks,  canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts  of 
oaiural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  itself," — that  be  could  converse  upon  as- 
trooomy,  medicine,  and  the  analysis  of  metals,   with   their  respective  pro- 
misors, '*  not  as  a  superficial  enquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master  ;"  and  that 
Aqaapendente  confessed  himself  indebted  to    him    for  his  theory  of  vision. 
Something,  however,  must  be  allowed  for  the  exaggeration  usually  attendaru 
00  the  praises  of  such  men,  and  had  Johnson  written  this  account  at  a  later 
period  of  life,  he  would  have  made  the  due  allowances  for  it ;  but  there 
Is  no  question  that  SarpI    was   at   once  a   genius    in   some   thitigs,  and  a 
<llscerning  one   in  every  thing;  and   the  Doctor  nii^ht  have  added,  that  he 
iras  the  reputed  architect  of  the  celebrated  elliptical  chamber  of  anatomy 
in  (be  University  of  Padua, — atid  that  he  had  the  glory  of  bringing  fortiaid 
the  genius  of  Galileo.     The  "Venetians  ascribe  to  him  the  di.sco*'ery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  the  Socinians  did  to  Servetus,  and  as  the  disco- 
very of  the  Newtonian  attraction  has  been  attributed  to  Bacon.     It  is  very 
probable  that  such  men  made  excellent  guesses  at  these  secret*} ;   hut  the  ho« 
Dour  of  discovery  belongs  only  to  him  who  proves  it ;  and  thus  the  reputa- 
ijon  of  our  Harvey  remains  undiminished. — Ref, 

+  Was  this  the  Count  d'Aranda,  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  In 
Spain,  aad  Captain  General  of  New  Castile?  A  Spaniard  opposing  the 
Inquisition  is  a  phenomenon  even  in  our  times :  Jovellanos  only  ventured 
vpoo  it  obliquely  ;  but  the  resistance  of  Aranda  was  face  to  face,  and 
*% hat  is  more  singular,  or  rather  what  helpt  to  account  for  it,  the  throne 
'ifos  OD  his  side,  in  1770,  a  sold*er  hart  Ueen  taken  up  for  bigamy,  and  the 
right  of  trying  him  was  claimed  by  the  inqvisitiou  :  the  Count  disputed  this 
^ain? ;  and  the  King  decided  in  his  favour  b>  a  very  curious  edict,  in  which 
iiirlnquisitor-Geueral 'was  advised  to  keep  to  his  proper  .spbere  and  not 
iseddle  wHii'the  royal  jurisdiction..  Sec  the  article  Aranda  in  the  Diciion- 
knirt  PhUotophi^ueM^^Ref, 
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lemagne  was  nothiiig  but  a  huge  forest,  intersected  witib  moi:aas^S| 
they  rejoiced  to  see  coTered  with  flourishing  and  peaceful  cities  ; 
— this  country,  peopled  wijth  sovereigns  once  barbarous  and  des^ 
titute,  now  altogether  polished  and  magniiicont ; — this  country, 
which  in  ancient  times  had  none  but  sorceresses  for  priests,  who  sa« 
crificed  their  own  species  upon  huge  mishapen  stones ;— this  country, 
which  afterwards  had  been  inundated  in  it's  own  blood  in  order  tq 
discover  precisely  whether  or  not  a  thing  was  in,  zcilhj  or  b^  y* — ; 
this  country,  in  fine,  which  took  to  it's  bosom  three  hos^  . 
tile  religions,  astonished  at  living  peaceably  together.  God  b^ 
praised  !  said  Reason ;  these  people^  have  come  over  to  me  by 
mere  force  of  madness. — The  pilgrims  were  introduced  to  an  Em* 
press,  who  was  something  more  than  reasonable,  for  she  was  li- 
beral I  they  were  so  pleased  with  her  that  they  overlooked  a  few 
customs  that  might  have  shocked  them  ;  but  they  Absolutely  fell 
in  love  with  her  son  the  Emperor.  + 

Their  amazement  redoubled  when  they  came  to  Sweden.  MTiat ! 
said  they,  a  revolution  so  diilicult  and  at  the  same  time  so  instant 
taneous,  so  perilous  and  yet  so  peaceable  !  And  after  this  great 
event,  not  a  day  lost  without  doing  good  I  And  all  this  at  an  ag^  . 
Which  is  so  little  the  age  of  reason  1  AV^e  should  have  done  well  . 
to  have  come  out  of  our  hiding  place  when  this  great  event  struck 
all  Europe  with  admiration,  t 

From,  hence  they  passed  rapidly  into  Poland.  Ah,  my.mother  f  ' 
cried  Truth  ;  what  a  contrast  !•  It  makes  me  long  to  return  to  ' 
my  well.  Such  is  the  result  of  oppressing  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  human  species  and  of  treating  the  cultivators  of  the  earth 
worse  than  they  treat  their  own  cattle.  This  chaos  of  anarchy 
could  never  be  cleared  away  but  by  a  general  ruin,  which  was  to6 
clearly  predicted.  I  am  grieved  for  a  monarch  virtuous,  wise^ 
and  humane ;  and  I  dare  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  happy,  since    . 

other 


*  T]ie  jarguo  of  the  theological  disputants  respecting  the  divine  pretence 
in  the  sacrameot. — Ref, 

+  The  celebiated  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary,  and  her  son  Joseph  It.  $ 
VI  ho  is  here  sufficiently  praised  by  Yohaire.  He  had  a  reforming  spirit,  but 
it  seemed  the  result  of  a  love  ef  display,  rather  than  of  sound  thinkii^.  It' 
lias  the  brother  of  this  Joseph,  who  abolished  in  Tuscany  the  inefficient 
and  worse  than  useless  punishment  of  death  :  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeio^^ 
the  good  effects  of  the  abolition,  and  of  thus  setting  an  excellent  and  com- 
plete example,  which  will  most  probably  be  followed  by  all  £urope  at  nd 
great  disiance  of  time,  ilnless  commerie  interfere.— /2c/. 

J  This  |)afi!>a^e,  by  the  description  and  by  the  year  in  which  the  Vo^ugf^ 
de  la  Raison  was  written,  can  huriily  allude  to  the  Revolution  ivbicti 
■»ade  the  Swedes  a  free  people^  it  mus^t  refer  to  the  one  in  1772,  whic|i 
enslaved  them  again;  and  ^et  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  aut^jr 
could  he  in  raptores  at  sufli  an  event.  It  is  true,  his  philosophy  and  his 
prgudirei^  were  f^encrally  at  variuucc  on  aticb  lubjecCs.  >>ee  tjbe  lbllewlmE> 
note. — Refm  .       .  .' 
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•thcr  monarchs  arc  becoming  no  and  begin  more  and  more  to  feel 
tlic^light  of  }our  radiance.  Let  us  go  and  contemplate^  con. 
tiuiied  she,  a  change  more  happy  and  more  surprising  ;  iet  us  turn 
to  dils  immense  h^pcrburian  region,  which  was  so  barbarous 
^hiy  years  since,  and  which  is  now  so  ( nlightened  and  so 
inviacible  ;  and  let  us  go  and  gaze  upon  her  who  has  atchieved 
the  miracle  of  a  new  creation. — ^They  hastened  thither,  and  con- 
fessed they  had  not  exaggerated.  *  They  admired  without  ceas* 
ing  the  changes  which  the  world  had  experienced  in  the  course  of 
i few  years,  and  concluded,  that  one  day  perhaps.  Chili  and  the 
Tenra  Australis  would  be  the  centre  of  politeness  and  good 
taste,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Antarctic  to 
learn  how  to  live. 

When  they  came  to  England,  Truth  said  to  her  mother,  "  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  happiness  of  tiiis  nation  is  not  constituted 
like  that  of  others.  She  hdb  been  more  foolish,  more  fanatical, 
nore  cruel,  and  more  miserable  than  any  that  i  know;  and  up 
springs  an  unique  government,  in  which  she  has  preserved  all  that 
b  useful  of  monarchy  and  all  that  is  necessary  of  lepublicanism. 
She  \i  superior  in  war,  in  legislation,  in  the  arts,  in  commerce. 
I  see  her  embarrassed  only  respecting  ]Nor(h  America  which  she  has 
gained  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  some  hue  provinces  of  India 
which  she  has  subjugated  at  the  other,  llow  will  her  prosperity 
h%  able  to  sustain  these  two  burdens  ?" — ''  The  weight  is  heavy," 
laid  Reason;  "  but  if  she  will  only  hearken  a  little  to  me,  she 
will  find  means  to  lighten  it.'' 

At  length,  Reason  and  Truth  passed  over  to  France.  They 
had  already  sheMn  themselves  there,  but  had  been  chaced  out 
again.  You  remember,  said  Truth  to  her  mother,  the  anxious 
desire' we  had  to  establish  ourselves  among  the  French  during  the 
Infedays  of  Louis  XiV. ;  but  the  impertinent  quarrels  of  Jesuits 
•■d  Janienists  soon  made  us  bury  ourselves  again :  the  conti. 

liual 


*  Voltairt,  whm  hi;  reasons  in  a  general  way,  is  an  .-trd^'iit  advocate  fur 
pojivkr  freedom,  bit  when  he  comes  to  particulars,  h«  is  too  apt  to  oxhi- 
Mt  the  Frenchman  and  the  **  <jentleman  of  the  Kiii;:*ti  Bedchamber."  In 
tile  caorse  of  a  few. lines,  he  has  iiere  been  praising  the  freedom  of  Venice, 
adniring  the  despotism  of  Sweden,  lamenting  the  wrtMched  state  of  Pi4aud, 
find  panegyrizing  Russia  and  Catheriae.  Th's  it  is  to  have  been  brought  up 
^t)ie  French  circles.  Votlaire  had  been  flattered  by  t lie  great,  and  had 
■Blickily  witnessed  little  but  ignorance  and  bigwiry  in  the  inferior  classes ; 
^  is  spite  of  his  lov-ie  of  freedom  and  his  keen  detection  of  folI\,  he  suf- 
fered bis  ey^s  to  be  dazzled  more  iian  once  by  ttie  brilliancy  of  courts.  It 
hthus  that  while  philoso])hers  are  exposing  the  inconsistencies  of  titeir  fieU 
ItWotre^ilnres,  they  also  betray  their  own.  Voltaire,  the  benevoleiH  and 
the.guiricaS,  could  panegyrize  Frederick,  Caihcrine,  Louis  XIV;  and 
Hone,  the  benevolent  audi  the  cooI-jud^ing,  could  be  the  steady  advocate  «f 
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nual  complaints  of  the  people  could  not  recall  us.     I  now  hetm 
the  acclamations  of  twenty  millions  of  men  who  bless  ProTidence;^ 
some  of  them  say—-"  This  acc<  ssion  is  the  more  joyful  inasmuclv 
as  we  pay  nothing  for  our  jejoicing  :" — others  exclaim,  ''  Luxuijm 
is  nothing   but  vanity : — pluralities,   superfluous  expenses,    ah^ 
excessive  'profits  are  to  be  retrenched." — And   they  are    right:: 
— "•  All  impost  is  to  be  abolished," — And  they  are  wrong  ;  for  ir 
is  necessary  that  every  individual  should  contribute  to -the  genera^ 
good.     "  Laws  are  to  be  uniform." — Nothing  is  mor#  desirable 
but  then  nothing  is  more  difficult.     "  The  immense  possessions  o»^ 
certain  idlers  who  have  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  are  to  be  distrL^ 
'f*jf     buted  among  the  poor  labouring  classes,  and  particularly  ainoa^ 
poor   officers.      These    men  of   mortmain    shall  no  longer   have 
slaves  of  mortmain.     We  shall  no  longer  see  the  bailiifs  of  mo-. 
nasteries  drive  in)poverished  orphans  from  tjieir  paternal   man^^- 
sions,  to  enrich  with  their  spoils  a  convent  enjoying  seignorial 
rights,    which   are   the   rights  of   the   original   acquirers.      We 
shall  no  longer   see  whole  families  vainly  soliciting  charity  at 
the    gate   of   the    convent   which    has    despoiled   them." — God 
grant  it !     Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  king.      The  King  of 
Sardinia  has  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  in  his  country.     Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  exterminated  in  France !     Do  you  not  hear| 
my  mother,  all  these  voices  which  say,    ^^  The  marriages  of  a ., 
hundred   thousand   families,    useful   to   the    state,    shall    be    no 
longer  reckoned  concubinage  ;  and  their  offspring  shall  no  longer 
be  declared  bastards  by  law."— Nature,  Justice,   and  you,  my 
mother,  all  demand  for  this  great  object  some  wise  regulation 
compatible  with  the  security  of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  man. — - 
^'  The  profession  of  a  soldier  shall  be  accounted  so  honourable^ 
that  he  shall  no  longer  be  tempted  to  desert."-r--The  thing  is  pps. 
Sible,  but  delicate. — "  Little  faulty  shall  not  be  punished  as  it 
they  were  great  crimes,  for  every  thing  should  be  proportionate  : 
a  barbarous  law,  obscurely  promulgated   and  badly  explained, 
shall  no  longer  condemn  indiscreet  and  imprudent  children  t<}  {rogt 
bars  and  to  tlames,  as  if  they  had  assassinated  their  father^  and 
mothers." — ^This  ought  to  be  the  first  axiom  of  criminal  justice. 
— "  The  possessions  of  the  father  of  a  family  shall  no  longer  be 
confiscated,  since  the  children  ought  not  to  be  starved  for  the  er- 
rors of  their  father,  and  the  kipg  has  no  need  of  such  wretched 
confiscations."     Admirable !    This  too  is  worthy  the  magnani- 
mity of  a  sovereign. — "  The  torture,  originally  invented  by  high, 
way  robbers  to  make  passengers  discover  their  money,  and  still 
in  use  among  a  few  nations  fer  the  purpose  of  saving  sturdy 
guilt  and  destroying  feeble  and  fnint-hearted  innocence,  shall  no 
longer  be  employed  but  against  the  crime  of  violated  society  in 
ihe  person  of  it^s  first  chief,  and  then  only  for  the  discovery  of 

accomplices^ 
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aiicoroplic<4  ;  but  such  crimes  will  nover  be  perpetrated."     No- 
thing can  be  better.     Attend  to  the  vows  which  I  hear  made  from 
«very  quarter ;  and  I  will  record  these  great  changes  in  my  an- 
naU,  I  who  am  Truth. — I  hear,  all  around  me,  from  all  the  tribu. 
Hals,  these  remarkable  words :  "  We  will  talk  no  more  of  two 
jtistinct  powers,  because  there  can  exist  but  one, — that  of  the 
lung  or  the  law  in  a  moaarcby,  and  that  of  the  nation  in  a  re. 
pablic.     Divine  power  is  of  a  nature  so  distinct  and   superior, 
that  it  cannot  compromise,  by  any  profane  adjustment,  with  hu. 
man  laws.     Infinite  c^innot  be  joimd  to  finite.     Gregory  VII. 
iras  the  first  who  dared  to  call  the  infinite  to  his  assistance  when 
he  carried  on  his  wars^   of  a  nature  tiU  then  unknown,  a(;ainst 
Henry  IV.,  an  Emperor  too  finite — too  limited,   I  mean.     These 
.     wars  drenched  Europe  in  blood  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last, 
fte  two  venerable  beings,  who  had  nothing  in  common,  were 
separated;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  live  in  peace." — These  dis- 
courses, on  the  part  of  all  the   ministers  of  the  laws,  appear  to 
ne  very  forcible,     I  know  they  recognize  two  powers  neither  in 
China,  nor  India,  nor  Persia,  nor  at  Constantinople,  nor  at  Mos« 
cow,  nor  at  London,  &c. — But  I  submit  myself  to  you,   my  mo- 
ther, and  will  write  nothing  but  what  yon  dictate, 
gL^      *'  My  child,"   replied  Reason,    you  liuow  very  well   that   I 
.      desire  nearly  the  same  things  and  many  besides.     Every  thing  de. 
mauds  time  and  reflection,     I  have  always  been  contented  when  in 
the  midst  of  my  troubles  I  could  meet  with  even  a  little  relief. 
To  day  I  am  too  happy. 

"  You  remember  the  time  when  almost  all  the  kings  of  tht 
tarth,  enjoying  a  profound  peace,  amused  themselves  with  play* 
tag  at  riddles,  and  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  have  a 
iefe.a.tete  in  rebuses  with  Solomon." — "  Oh  yes : — those  were 
fee  times,  but  they  did  not  last."- — "  Well,  well,"  returned  the 
mother ;  "  these  are  infinitely  better :  they  dreamt  of  nothing 
then  but  a  little  wit;  but  these  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  I  perceive^ 
Europe  has  applied  heself  to  the  arts  and  the  virtues  that  sweeten  the 
Kttemess  of  life.  It  seems  as  if  a  general  signal  had  been  given, 
to  think  more  solidly  than  for  tl^ese  thousands  of  ages.  Tell  me 
How,  you  who  cannot  falsify,  what  times  would  you  prefer  to  th« 
present  for  living  in  France  ?" 

"  I  have  the  reputation,"  answered  the  daughter,  ^^  of  loving 
to  say  things  sufficiently  hard  to  the  people  about  me,  and  you 
are  perfectly  aware  that  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  I  confess  that  i 
have  every  reason  to  fipeak  well  of  the  present  times,  in  spite  of 
fo  many  authors  who  praise  none  but  the  past.  Postenty  must 
be  told,  that  it  was  in  this  age  men  learnt  to  guard  against  a 
frightful  and  deadly  disorder,  by  giving  it  to  themselves  in  a  leS-? 
fflfyiX  QuaBner;  that  they  la^mt^  ^o  xi^^tore.  iji/e  to  tho^ft  w^o  had 
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lost  it  in  tlife  water  j  to  rule  and  defy  thiR  thunder  ;  and  to  supp! 
a  fixed  point  which  they  had  looked  for  in  vain  from  west  t 
east : — that  they  did  still  more  with  regard  to  morals,  in  darin 
to  demand  justice  of  the  law^  against  laws  that  had  condemn 
Yirtuf*  to  punishment,  and  that  this  justice  was  sometimes  ob 
taiiied  :-^in  fine,  that  they  dared  to  pronounce  the  word  To 
leration." 

"  Well,  my  dear  daughter,  let  us  enjoy  these  fine  days  :   ^ 
will  remain  here  while  they  last ;  and  if  the  storms  return,  w< 
can  go  back  to  our  well.'' 


CHAPTER    IT. 

Reason  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  they  heard  a 
great  uproar,  and  presently  found  themselves  surrounded  with  a^ 
immense  croud  of  persons  in  cockades  of  tliree  colours.  Some 
of  there  carried  boughs  of  poplar,  others  bleeding  heads  upon 
pikes,  and  others  wine-bottles  and  fiddles.  "  Citizeness  Rea« 
son,'^  said  one  of  them,  reeling  up  to  her  and  almost  stifling 
her  in  a  horrible  embrace,  ''  we  very  much  respect  you  aiid 
your  datighier,  for  we  know  your  concern  in  the  late  glorious 
events." 

"  The  king  then,^'  said  Reason,  ''  has" — 

''  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  king ;"  interrupted  thft 
man. 

"  In  God^s  name,"  said  Truth,  "  what  is" — 

"  Sa£re  Dieu  !"  interrupted  the  man  ;  '^  there  is  no  such  thijil^ 
as  a  God.  But  come  along  with  us,  and  join  in  the  triiunpti  of 
virtue  and  liberty."  So  saying,  the  whole  croud  roared  out  '^  XX« 
berty  and  Equality,"  and  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy  mixed  with  oatiJiA 
and  obscenities. 

Reason  and  Truth  took  them  for  a  parcel  of  madmen  bro]^^ 
loose,  and  suffei-ed  themselves  to  be  led  along  into  Pari*  in  taj% 
hope  of  being  rescued  by  the  populace.  When  they  got  there^ 
the  populace  joined  in  the  cry,  and  utterly  confounded  the  tr^ 
Tellers.  They  hardly  knew  Paris  again,  the  common  peopln 
were  so  joyous,  and  the  higher  orders  so  invisible.  The  Basti)# 
was  in  fuins,  and  this  neither  surprised  nor  grieved  them  ;  but  on 
thfi  other  hand,  the  streets  ran  with  blood  ;  nbthing  was  heard 
but  groans  and  huzzas  ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  whole  croud  left 
them  to  make  up  towards  a  man,  who  was- coming  along  iii'% 
plain  hat,  and  wliose  head  and  hat,  in  the  twinkling  of  ,an  ey^^ 
were  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  li<  ason  and  Truth  slipped 
down  a  narrow  passage  and  came  out  upon  a  square  filled  with 
'to  immense  ibultitude  in  the  midst  of -^  which  was  a  scaffold  w^h  a 

number 
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'  imnber  of  persons  ou  it  but  not  a  Mngle  priest.  As  fast  as  these 
'  'persons  were  beheaded,  others  were  brought  in.  ^'  Liberty  for 
e?i'rl"  cried  the  sans-culottes,  leading  along  fiftj  men  and  womea 
with  their  hands  bound.  "  liberty  and  Equality  !"  cried  the 
loldiers,  and  knocked  down  every  body  in  their  way.  Presently, 
n  beautiful  young  female  advanced  to  the  block,  and  when  her  head 
wu  chopped  off,  the  executioner  held  it  up  and  patted  it  on  tho 
•cheek.  '^  Am  I  in  France!'*  cried  Reason:  "or  am  I  in  Panda*- 
moniura !"  These  w  ords  were  not  understood  by  the  mob,  bat 
the  looks  of  Truth  shewed  such  little  approbation  of  what  was 
going  forward,  that  a  sullen  murmur  went  round,  and  the  tra- 
vellers thought  it  best  to  retire.     They  put  on  th<'ir  old  disguises, 

-  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  Paris.  The  day  was  hot ; 
a  thick  mist  obscured  the  face  of  t\m  son,  and  seemed  impregnated 
with  blood ;  and  as  they  gradually  got  rid  of  the  noise  of  the 
metropolis,  they  met  franiic  parties  upon  the  road  coming  from 
slinghter  elsewhere.  On  every  side  grounds  were  laid  waste, 
and  country-seats  demolished.     In  one  of  the  convents,  blacken. 

-  ed  vith  smoke  and  half  in  ruins,  drunken  soldiers,  smoking  and 
laughing,  were  lolling  out  of  the  drawing-room  windows;  on  the 

'  J'ight,  some  peasants  were  feasting  on  the  ground  under  the  heels 
of  a  farmer-general  who  m  as  hanging  before  his  own  door ;  and 
jV-      on  the  left,  a  troop  of  horse  came  galloping  out  of  a  church- 
\     door. 

"I  now  perceive,"  said  Truth  to  her  mother,  '^  that  we  rec- 
loaed  somewhat  too  much  upon  the  exertions  of  the  gr<at.     They 
cottld  not  hinder  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  some  of  them 
«T«i  helped  it  a  little ;  but  they  did  not  chuse  to  make  the  peo- 
ple too  sensible  of  their  importance,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
-people  were  grown  too  knowing  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  cheat- 
•  -ed.     Add  to  this,  that  to  a  set  of  reforming  princes,  has  suc- 
oeeded  a  race  of  foolish  ones  ;  and  the  whole  secret  is  explained. 
.Kimgs  have  done  too  little,  and  the  people  have  revenged  them- 
selves by  doing  too  much." 

On  «iiterhig  Spain,  they  Vard  that  war  had  been  declared  by 
4kB  simrounding  nations  against  France.  Reason  shook  her  head. 
-**  It  will  do  no  good,"  she  observed.  ^^  l^is  frantic  spirit  of 
^fuility,  wtiich  if  left  i6  itself  might  subside  into  what  is  reason- 
able, will  be  turned  into  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Europe  has  ever 
(been  affraid  of  giving  Frauce  such  an  opportunity,  and  now  she 
"wantonly  provokes  it.  The  idea  of  liberty  will  last  long  enough 
to  give  an  irresistible  impetus  to  this  spirit,  and  wh^  no  longer 
«€<cessary,  'will  vanish  at  the  nod  of  »orae  ambitious  general,  who 
^irill  easily  teach  a  vain  people  to  look  upon  tiis  oww  aggrandizo- 
meBt  as  a  substitute  for  their  happiness.  I  am  ashamed  of  Eng. 
4iui4,  b<it  I  M^iRfedcT  at  nothing  else  when  I  look  round  Upon  this 

country^ 
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-country,  ib  which  we  nont^  travel,  and  which  we  missed  in  omf 
former  tour.  Human  nature  here  seems  in  it's  dotage  :  the  stat^ 
is  like  a  wicked  and  exhausted  old  man  brought  out  into  his  fine 
garden  to  die,  without  power  to  enjoj  any  thing  in  it  himself  and 
/without  temper  to  let  his  children  do  so.  But  in  Tain  does  a  stu. 
pid  despotism  count  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  in  yaiii 
are  books  forbidden  and  rational  men  imprisoned  *  in  yarn  does 
the  Inquisition  gnash  it's  few  remaining  teeth.  The  subjugation 
of  such  a  country  is  ineritable,  unless  those  who  interfere  to  sup- 
port her,  will  fight  for  her  liberty  and  not  for  her  prejudices  5 
but  such  a  discrimination  is  not  likely," 

"  No,"  said  Truth,  as  they  passed  again  through  Italy  and 
'  Germany  ;  ''  a  fatal  mistake  is  every  where  prevailing.  Every 
where  the  princes,  roused  at  once  to  alarm  and  to  resentment, 
and  forgetting  the  original  cause  of  these  troubles,  think  proper 
to  return  to  their  false  notions  a;nd  to  aifect  a  disdain  of  the  peo. 
pie.  This  oiily  serves  to  open  an  easier  way  to  French  victory^ 
and  accordingly  the  French  are  cverj^  where  victorious.  As  to 
purselves,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  out  of  the  way,  foi* 
I  shudder  to  think  what  may  happen  to  us." 

The  travellers  indeed  had  a  dismal  peregrination.  Their  dis^ 
guises  had  become  so  threadbare,  that  their  persons  were  some- 
times recognized ;  and  as  often  as  this  was  the  case,  there  were 
such  quarrels  among  all  ranks  of  people  on  their  account,  that  it 
was  wonderful  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  lower  Orders 
huzzaed  them  but  almost  suffocated  them  in  the  croud  :  the  mid. 
die  classes  cast  a  wistful  eye  of  pity  at  them  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders ;  while  the  great  never  condescended  to  notice  them 
except  It  was  to  denounce  them  as  French  spies  and  order  them 
out  of  their  territories.  Such  was  their  treatment  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Continent.  In  Holland,  indeed,  the  people  only 
stared  at  them  ;  but  in  Spain  every  body  was  for  making  £hem 
nuns;  and  at  Rome,  what  a  change  from  the  time  of  PopeGan- 
ganelli  I  The  cardinals,  it  is  true,  though  they  took  no  notice 
■of  them  in  public,  -wrote  them  billets-doux  of  a  very  tender  de- 
scription ;  but  all  access  to  his  Holiness  was  impossible ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  good  post-chaise  to  continue  their  journey,  they 
could  hardly  procure  a  loaf.  They  had  scarcely  left  .the  city^ 
when  it  was  entered  by  the  French,  who  by  a  strange  course  of 
things  followed  our  travellers  every  where  but  never  came  up  with 
them. 

They  embarked  for  England  in  a  packet,  in  the  cabin  of  whicli 
was  an  Italian  priest  reading  Voltaire ;  a  German  oiBcer  with  dis« 
patches  which  he  kept  in  his  hand  that  they  might  not  make  his 
pocket  stick  out ;  a  dozen  abbes  vehemently  settling  the  balance 
o(  power,  wjiiile  the  Tessel  was  pitching  them  against  each  other  i. 
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a  BTUhber  of  ladies  weeping ;  and  a  peer  of  France  who  was  try. 
irtg  to  pour  out  tea  fbr  them  into  a  wooden  bowl.  When  they 
arrhred  in  England,  they  heard  of  nothing  but  one  Pitt,  who  was 
Ifce  greatest  man  upon  earth.  He  g^i  rid  of  erery  thing  that  was 
calculated  to  make  his  country  too  proud,  that  h  to  say,  of  it'a 
gold,  of  it^s  high  tone,  and  of  certain  laws,  that  made  the  Eng« 
Vfsh  Talue  themselves  on  their  persons.  One  very  remarkable  in* 
stance  t)f  his  superiority  was,  that  as  he  made  paper  pass  univer. 
iSMly  for  gold,  so  he  made  continual  ilUfortune  pass  for  success  ; 
and  perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  philosophy,  there  never  was  such* 
an  instance  of  the  Instre  which  a  great  man  derives  from  adver- 
sity* Reason  and  Truth  confessed  that  he  was  quite  above  their 
understandings,  and  they  did  not  comprehend  him  a  jot  the  bet- 
ter, when  they  found  that  a  little  lieutenant  of  artillery,  of  the 
ttame  of  Bonaparte,  had  become  master  of  the  Contiuent.  The- 
great  man  died  and  was  succeeded  in  his  power  and  wisdom  by  his 
own  servants,  who  were  almost  as  illustrious  and  quite  as  uiifor. 
ttinate.  They  were  of  that  description  of  great  wits,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  madness.  They  would  appear  in  public  in  the 
most  indeCent  manner,  and  if  you  remonstrated  with  them,  they 
said  yoru  had  a  design  against  the  King's*  life.  They  had  a  great 
stotipathy  to  the  Irish,  because  the  latter  eat  hot  cross-buns  for 
hteakfast;  sothey^tied  up  their  handu,  and  then  told  them  to 
peifonh  the  broad-sword  exercise.  One  of  them  maintained,  on 
Iris  master's  authority,  that  all  poverty  wis  to  be  cured,  like  a  cut 
finger,  with  a  few  rags ;  another,  on  the  same  ground,  insisted 
tfcat  nothjng  was  necessary  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  but  a 
German  sausage  ;  and  a  third  sat  looking  all  day  at  an  old  turtle 
which  lay  on  it's  back,  because  he  had  heard  his  master  say,  that 
all  woiild  be  well  the  moment  that  anfrhal  chose  to  **  turn  up.'' 
--In.the  mean  time  tlie  thinking  part  of  the  nation  looked  first  at 
ftdr  niTers  and  then  at  themselves,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  Are 
Ire  th^  descendants  of  Burleigh  and  Chatham  ?  Are  we  the  eoun« 
tt)'meii  of  Newton  and  Locke  ?" 

*^  1^  appears  to  me,"  said  Truth  to  her  mother,  "  that  the 
English,  in  troubling  themselves  too  nrach  about  the  constitutions 
of  others^  have  taken  too  little  care  of  their  own.  But  they  will 
be  well  again,  if  they  will  only  take  a  little  of  your  advice."—^ 
*^  I  will  da  what  I  can,"  said  Reason,  "  when  I  recover  my  voice, 
which  is  almost  gone  in  talking  to  so  little  parpose.  Yon  say 
%pt  a  wor4  about  going  back  to  our  woll ;  and  indeed,  I  do  not 
tnink  it  -necessary  just  now.  There  are  many  things  to  annoy  ua 
tei^,  but  then  there  are  plenty  of  loaves  and  post-chaises,  and 
We  live  ■  comparatively  at  ouf  ease.  Confess,  after  all,  m^ 
tsLtiglttntj  that  if  we  have  seen  many  shocking  things,  we  hav^ 
^S0  seen  a  few  more  promising  than  we  erer  yet  beheld." 
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"  I  think-  with  y6u;  my  mother,'?  said  Troth,  ^'  as  I  afwajau 
do,  -   We  have  seen  indeed  eyeuts  yeiy.  surprising,  but  not  ^  all; 
luisui table  to  their  causes.     Retribution  has  been  yery  actLye^.. 
and  a  little  ha&  been  done  for  improTement. .  The  Pples  haye  beestt 
reyenged  for  the  abominable  partition  of.  their  country,  and  th*  j 
Erench  for  the  intended  seizure  of  tbejr's:  Spain  ha^  been. taught, 
the  folly  of  superstitious. ignorance;  Austria. the  folly  of  old  andf 
bad  systems;  England  the  folly  of  thinking  to  presenre.  and  to. 
brnefit  by  all  this ;  and  France  lyill^  in  her  turn,  be  taught  tb^u 
^  folly  of  exchanging-  freedom  for  conquest.     This  Bonaparte,  wlio.. 
is  by  some  called  a  man  of  genius  and  by  others  a  man  of  luck^r 
is  in  fact  both,  for  his  seizure  of  opportunities  is  a  proof:  of  ihj^j. 
one,  and  the  opportunities  offered,  him  are  a  proof  of  the  other.. ^ 
The  princps  his  enemies  form  indeed  ai>  uncommon  list.     Four  of> 
them  are  confessedly  weak,-7-two  ^re  approaching  to  idiots^ — ron^. 
is  half  mad,---^and  another  is  quite  so.     Some  of  them  haye  be^^ 
come  i^anderers,  others  kiss  his  feet  while  he  tramples  on  theia,^ 
and  others  enter  into  his  family  in  order  to  be  safe.     Those  men. 
fieyer  had  any  glory  to  lose,  but  thejir  adversary  had-  Ae  greatest^ 
of  glories  before  him,  that  of  being-  the  establisher  of  French  lljy 
bierty,  a.nd  he  lo$t  it  for  thQ  sake  of  mingling  with  the  Aiexaiidei^i 
and  Charlemagnes,  who  in  point  of  real  glory  are  some  hundred 
fathom  below  the  Epaminondases,  the  De  Witt$,  aQd  the  Mfaslw; 
ingtons.     On  the  other  hand,"  literature  and  the  arts  are  growiM. 
into  more  general  repute :  the  Pope,  so  long  thQ  arbiter  of  power; 
and  of  conscience,  has  fallen  without  noise,  almost  without  no^ 
Hce :  the  nev^  world,  gradually  shaking  off  iVs  .dependence  'Qa» 
distant  nations,  has  at  least  the  good  omei^  of  poming  forward  a(%^ 
Superstition  is  retiring ;  and  in  a  word,,  my  dear  mother,  if  .iittl^ 
or  nothing  has  been  gained  for  civil  liberty,  a  great  deal  hasbiBen. 
ff^ained  for  religious.     Philosophy  could  not  turn  the  sword,  but 
it  has  entirely  put  out  the  stake ;  nay,  it  has  almost  extinguished^ 
this  lire  in  >  men's  bosoms,  and  people  are  no  longer. rank^d  vitli 
criminals  for  not  kissing  two  sticks  laid  across,  or  for  not  con^^ 
trAdicting  the.  multiplication-table,  or  for  not .  believing,  the  ;di. 
yine  goodness  to  cofisist  in  burning  the  majority  of  mankind  U^ 
til  eternity,     Thid  is  a  great  good,  and  compensates  for  ix^any. 
«yils.'-'  .    .,.  ....-* 

.  **  Well,'*  said  Reason,  ^'  if  any  country  is  purs,  it  is  certaiiiiyt 
IJMt  of  Alfred,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke,  We  will  repiain-her^ 
fti  spite  of  the  storms,  and  will  nei^er  return  again  to  our  weU  tUjL 
it  bi^  out  of' our  power  to  do  good.;  T^ 

t  A  fri^d  of  mini!  saw  Reascm  and  Truth  the  other  day  .in  thjris 
ietreat,.!  where  they  have  a  cottage  embosomed  in  tr?es,  a.-^malf 
Bbrary,  and  ^an  excell^nit  .kitc|leu^g9,rden^  n()t  to  mention  a  JJ^fg 
pretty  on^  of  -  i^wefft,  for  Reasm  affects  aq  a^steritiev  .  At,  the 
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nde  of  the  house  are  a  bench  and  a  well-spring  for  travellers. 
Truth  was  writing  a  history  of  the  past  years,  rery  different  from 
the  hciibrations  of  Gilford,  of  O'lternois,  of  Mallet  Du  Pan, 

of  Crtntz,  and  of  the  Moniteur.     As  for  Reason,  she  was  sur. 

Vonnded  byacrowdt>f  mothers  holding  out  their  laughing  lit. 

tie  children,  whom  she  was  inoculating  with  th»  discovery  •f 

Or.  Jenner. 


Art.  XVII.— 0»  ihr. 


^HAt  war  is  the  greatest  evil  intidttrtt  to  man  in  the  social  Itate^ 

^ill  scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who  consider,  apart  from  pre. 

couceived  system,  the  innumerable  vices  and  calamities  to  which 

*t  gives  birth,  and  which,  however  they  may  be  glossed  over  by 

sophistry,  are  felt  in  all  their  reality  by  the  immediate  sufferers 

'Wider  their  effects.     The  philosopher  or  the  theologian  may  at 

his  ease,  sitting  in  his  closet,  make  calculations  of  the  moral 

.  tnd  physical  good  produced  by  wars,  and  declaim^  the  T>ne,  on 

the  manly  attd  respectable  virtues  which  they  call  into  action, 

*-the  other,   on  the  uses  they  serve  in  the  scheme  of  Provi* 

^ce;  but  the  poor  villager,  whose  house  has  been  committed 

to  the  flames,  and  his  family  exposed  to  brutal  outrage,  in  the 

eperatioils  of  an  army  either  of  friends  or  enemies,  will  be  little 

dilsposed  to  enter  into  their  speculations. 

*    Assuming  therefore  as  a  fact,  that  war  is  the  mOst  grievous 
pest  with  which  tiie  race  of  man  is  afflicted,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  genuine  philanthropist  cannot  have  anything  more  at 
ilQurt  than  to  distoVer  the  means  by  which  this  evil  may  be,  i£ 
not  eradicated, '  at  least  rendered  less  frequent.     But  before  he 
itidnlges  a  hope  of  success  in  this  attempt,  he  will  probably 
think'  it  necessary  to  satisfy  hhnself  concerning  the  questions. 
Whether  a  state  of  war  be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
nature  -of  man,  or  whether  wars  be  owing  to  imperfections  in  thei. 
frtime  of  governments,  or  other  errors  in  social  institutions  which 
It  might  be  possible  to  corrects     If  the  former,  he  will  be  ^pt  to 
conclude  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  in  passive 
•pquiesccnce  in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  with  no  other  exercise 
€or  tdv  beneVoI^nee  in  respect  to  this  oiject  than  endeavouring  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  severities  practised  in  warfare  ;  and  erenia 
Ibftty  hiS'fiXfftetsLiiQnB  q#  sticces^  Mill  be.  very  limited;  for,  warn 
,"••••  t  %  beteig 
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beiug  esseutiolly  a  prQcess>  of  destraction,  to  effect  ifs  purpose  ia 
a  mild  and  humane  ws^y  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  if,  pn 
the  other  hand,  hq  conYiuces  himself  that  t^re.  i$  nothing  inr  tb^ 
human  character  and  condition  \yhich  should  preteut  men  from 
IiYing  in  peace  with  their  fellow-mcn,  and  ranking  rather  among  thf 
gentle  than  the  miitderous  animals,  he  will  feel  himself  stronglji 
inclined  to  search  into,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for,  thot^ 
disorders  which  hare  so  lamentably  deteriorated  their  lot  upon 
the  earth  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

It  is  this  leading  question,  therefore,  that  I  mean  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  discuss ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  usefully,  I  shall  omit 
all  fheoretical  speculations  upon  the  human,  mind,  and  the  ya^ 
riefy  and  strength  of  the  motives  that  may  be  expected  to  operate 
ivpori  it^  and  shall  simply  consider  man  as  that  being  which  thci 
narratives  of  his  actions  in  all  ages  hare  shewn  him  to  be  ;  and 
thence  tMideavdur  to  elicit  some  light  as  to  the  effects  of  the  diffe. 
rent  circumstancea  in  which  he  has  heen  or  may  be  placed,  upo^p 
bis  disp<^$iti^  to  preserve  or  to  violate  a  9tate  of  amity  ^ilji  bii 
neighbours. 

Ancient  history  Is  little  poxe  than  a  tisaue  of  warlike  transact 
tioais,  only  varied  by  the  changes  in  d6tBimt>n,  Und  the  8KCces# 
iive  appiearance  of  one  great   commander  after  anotherr    '  |ip 
some  oi  those  instaoces,  whole  nations  seem  to  hat>e  been  aiu^ 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  hostility  against  their  neighbours  i  49 
others;^  they  have  been  ihere  machines  in  the  hands  of  their  ruleff 
'vheretwith  to  carry  on.  tbe  chess-play  of  amb!tiatt>:  and  in  both 
cases  war  wonKl  appear  to  have  been  the  gr^t  occupation  of 
mankinds     Fr<^m  the  manlier  in  which  9Qme  of  those  states  werf 
formed  we  can  rei^iiy  account  for  their  bcang  involved  iUr  perpcw 
tual  quarrels.     Thus,   that  people  which  ia  the  subject  of  d^' 
Bio5t  ancient  hi8t(»ry  e^itant,  having  emigrated  ia  a  body  vi^ith  th« 
i>urpose  ofaeitling  id  countries;  already  possessed  by  inhabjtnnH 
li^hase  expulsion  or  elterininatioa  waa  previously  nece&sary,  cQnl4 
not  fail  of  inheriting  a  succession  cif  bioody  and  cruei  w%r»k 
Other  tribesi  of  antiquHy,  which  deserted  cold  t^nd  steril  regicuai 
to  establish  themselves  amid  the  ^'  plenty  of  the  plaips^^':  Hvemi 
in  like  manner  doomed  to  inflict  and  undergo  the  etils  of  inc^84 
aant'hbstiiity.     At  the  sam9  time  those  larger  masses' which  c^ 
alesced  into  poitent  cmpitca  und«f  the  «ontrOul  of  a  despotic  sin 
irereign  (as  was  generally  the  dGise  in  the  East)  were  continaallyr 
imiiiersed  in  elternal  wars  kindled  by  the  passions  of  their  weak 
and  misdirected  masters,  or  in  internal  disorders  arising  froin  vo« 
Tolts  and  disputed  successions. 

'  If  the  reader  of  history,  disgusted  with  the  fecdrda  of  bniv 
^rism,  tnms  his  view  ou  the  Grecian  republi<;^  where  poU9ii94^ 
manners  3nd  elegant  arts  were  joined  witK  large  ^nqniry  into-fiH 
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th^  topics  most  interesting  to  mankind,  he  will  be  mortified  to 
find  that  thuir  whole  public  story  consists  of  little  more  than  tho 
warlike  pperatlons  of  opposite  confederacies,  or  the  sanguinary 
contests  of  ftdrerse  parties  in  the  same  state.     The  two  leading 
divisions  of  republican  government,  the  ari  s  toe  rati  cal  and  demo, 
cratital,  ^erfe  two  vortetes  involring  all  Greece  in  a  perpetual. 
trhil-1  of  conflict,  and  continually  interfering  in  their  spheres  of 
action.     The  respective  centers  of  these  were  the  two  states  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  •  opposite  in  character,  situation,  and  political 
system,  and  each  the  exemplar  afnd  patron  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment it  had  espoused.     By  their  influence  a  balance  of  power  in 
Gre«?cc  was  formed,  which  preserved  the  country,  indeed,  from  a 
single  domination,  but  was  so  nice  and  fluctuating,  that  its  ad- 
justment was  at  the  expence  of  an  almost  unintermifting  scries  of 
internal  wars.     It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  Lacedemoniail 
state^  the  laws  and  polity  of  which  were  expressly  calculated  to 
foster  a  martial  spirit,  should  have  generally  confined  Kself  to 
defensive  war;  whilst  the  Athenian,  which  cultivated  all  the  artj 
and  studies  that  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  disposition,  should 
have  been  continually  engaging  in  schemes  of  aggran^lizemeilt  * 
and  conquest.     But  there  were  causes  for  this  apparent  incon$ist4 
ency,  the  consideration  of  which  will  reflect  much  light  upon  the 
usual  incentives  to  war.     Th^  institutions  of  Sparta  had  rendered 
it  a  country  subsisting  entirely  upon  agriculture,  \i:ithout  any  aN 
tificial  wants,  and  in  which,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
impiosslble,  the  desires  of  cupidity  were  stifled  in  the  birth.   Athens, 
on  the  other  hand,  possessing  a  district  of  little  natural  fertility,  but 
maritime  and  well  situated  for  commerce,  gave  free  scope  to  the 
eommercial  speculations  of  its  citizetis,  and  prided  itself  in  con- 
eetitrating  all  the  pleasures  and  reflnements  that  distinguished  the 
Grecian  genius.    Foreign  connections  and  possessions  were  there- 
fore essential  to  its  existence  ;  and  in  the  acquisition  of  these,  by 
ipeans  of  a  powerful  nary,  it  was  perpetually  either  invading  the 
fights  or  •  thwarting  the  interests  of  other  states.     And  although 
by  its  political  constitution  the  determination  of  peace  and  war 
was  committed  to  the  mass  of  people,  who  might  be  expected  t0 
prefer  their  own  safety  and  quiet  to  hazardous  cnterprizes  fo|r 
the  emolument  of  a  few,    yet  their  national  vanity,    and  that 
vivacity  which  rendered  them  ductile  to  the  purposes  of  crafty 
and  mercenary  demagogues,  inspired  them  with  an*  eternal  rest- 
lessness and  agitation  which  w'ere  totally  averse  to  permfuient 
tranquillity. 

.  For  the  reasons  above  assigned,  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
states  is  that  of  a  series  of  national  wars  with  short  intervals, 
till  at  length  they  all  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian 
)iings^  Philip  and  Alexander.     The  latter  of  these  was  of  a  dis- 

?•  ?  positic« 
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position  to  set  the  M'hole  world  in  arms  in  pursuit  of  bis  prc»ji^t|( 
of  ambition  and  vainglory ;  and  after  his  short  and  destructiyct: 
course  was  run,  he  bequeathed  to  those  countries  which  wece  the^ 
theatre  of  his  exploits,  an  interminable  succession  of  >rars  be- 
tween the  sheers  of  his  doipinion»  v 

III  the  Jloman  state,  which,  from  its  foundation,  appears  to,. 
have  adopted  a  system  of  aggrandisement  by  fprce  of  arms,  waii 
was  the  main  spring  of  policy  ;  and  during  the  wonderful  pours% 
of  its  advancement,  till  it  became  mistress  of  all  the  civilized. 
world  except  the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  it  was  engaged  ii| 
i^lmost  incessant  hostilities  with  the  nations  to  which  it  syc^es^ 
sively  extended  its  limits.  Its  annual  supreme  magistracies  wero- 
a  constant  stimulus  to  the  passion  for  military  fame  in  individuals,^ 
and  led  them  to  seek  all  possible  occasions  for  new  wars,  iii 
which  they  hoped  to  distinguish  their  names  by  a  conquest  or  ja. 
triumph.  H^nce  t^e  patricians,  to  whom  such  magistracies  na. 
turally  fel],  lyere  constantly  the  promoters  of  w^r;  while  the, 
plebei^s,  who  were  continually  called  out  to  toilsome  and  dan«^ 
gerous  service,  frequently  expressed  their  desire  for  intervals  of: 
peace  and  quiet.  Another  induce^ient  for  the  nobles  to  engage^ 
the  state  in  foreign  quarrels  was  to  prcyept  those  domestic  disson^^ 
tions  which  their  unjust  prerogatives  ^cr^  ;^ure  to  create  when  the, 
lower  classes  were  at  fei§ure  to  attend  to  theui,- — a  paus^  pf  war^ 
the  operation  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  v^suay. 
other  states.  'I'he  Roman  Empire  at  length  became  too  ya^t  to^ 
be  administered  as  a  republic,  and  by  means  of  th^  military  forces 
which  had  raised  it,  was  converted  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  Itii^ 
policy  was  thenceforth  changed ;  for  all  its  wisest  emperors,  sa-, 
tiated  with  extent  pf  dqmipion,  employed  their  cares  rather  tot 
preserve  the  boundaries  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessors^ 
than  to  enlarge  them.  This^  indeed,  they  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
task ;  for  the  limitary  provinces  on  all  sides  were  subjected  tot 
continual  inroads  (rom  those  barbarous  tribes  which  at  length  ef^ 
iected  the  subversion  of  that  P^ighty  e^fice  which  had  been^ 
built  at  such  an  incalculable  cost  of  human  life.  Its  rise,  pro« 
gress,  and  decline,  its  external  and  internal  transactions,  are  ali 
recorded  in  letters  of  blood. 

In  the  course  of  this  sangviiyary  history,  ^e  can  scarcely  dis^ 
cern,  by  its  political  ei](ects,  the  pjrbmulgation  and  hnal  preva^ 
lence  of  a  religion,  the  precepts  of  which,  as  delivered  by  itS: 
founder,  seem  expressly  designed  to  allay  the  angry  passions^ 
and  diffuse  the  blessing  of  universal  peace.  Corrupted  to  a  syt^ 
tem,  of  mysterious  dogmas  and  ritual  observances,  it  soon  ceased 
io  impress  its  peculiar  moral  character  upon  its  votaries,  anii 
readily  accommodated  itself,  when  allied  to  power,  to  the  schemes^ 
of  ambition  a^d  cupidity.     It  even  gave  birth  to  wars  of  a  new 

species, 


I)^ertt4s,  those,  lij  a  mongtrdufli  conjunction  of  t^fms,  called  retiJ 
f94>m;  and  if  any  «ingie  fact  could  decisively  prore  that  war  i^ 
tH^  natural  condition  of  mankind,  it  would  be,  that  matters  of 
opinion,  the  .importance  of  which  is  confessedly  limited  to  anJ 
(Otlierworld^'haYe  been  made  an  occasion  of  drawing  the  sword/ 
if>  -compel,-  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  assent  which  could  not  bd 
o^lain^d  by  an  appeal  to  argument.  It  cannot  be  said,  how« 
e^er,-that  Christianity,  even  in  the  darkest  periods,  has  been 
dc^stitnte  of  those  who  have  better  understood  its  spirit,  and  have 
»f>«nly  protested  against  these  violences,  though  with  an  \mk 
availing  voice.  But  another  new  religion,  Mahometism,  avow^ 
edly  enjoined  its '  propagation  by  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  and, 
i4:s  establishment  in  many  of  the  most  populous  countries  of  the 
iKastimd'South  was  not  effected  without  along  series  of  bloody 
c;ontests. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire  left  Europe  parcelled 

Into  a  number  of  independent  states,  governed  by  semi.barbai 

rous  rulers,  who^  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other ; 

^wbile  the  imsettled  condition  of  government  in  each,  exposed 

^en  to  continual  domestic  tumults  and  revolutions.     The  divi. 

6t€Q  of  countries  into  a  number  of  separate  sovereignties  greatly 

added  to  the  causes  of  quarrel,  and  spread  the  flames  of  waf 

vieie  vnii^ersaliy,'     The  plurality  of  kingdoms  in  England  and 

^pitk^  the  feudal  fiovereignties  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the 

numerous  republic^  in  Italy,  formed  a  complication  of  rights  and 

interests,  which,  in  the  deficiency  of  a  common  head  or  umpire^ 

conldnot  ful  to  produce  iafinite  disputes,  only  to  be  decided  by 

the  arm  ^f  the  strongest.     Such,  for  many  centuries^  wa«  the 

wretched  «tate  ef  what.w«  account  the  most  civilized  part  of  the 

^lobe ;  and  so  fatal  were  iis  effects,  that  population,  agricultures 

and  all  the  arts  ef  life^  in  maey  countries  sunk  to  the  lowest  point 

of  declension. 

At  length,  many  of  thesie  small  states  became  consolidated  in. 
to  large  ones.  Governments  assumed  a  more  stable  form,  and 
^  genieral  principles  of  politics  were  better  luiderstood.  Dcu 
ttestic  wars  were  rendered  less  frequent ;  but  a  number  of  potent 
^od  independent  sovereigns  who,  in  their  difiercnces,  could  refeir 
taao  arbiter  capable  of  enforcing  his  awards,  were  not  likely 
iOQg  to  live  together  in  harmony.  Accordingly,  the  history  of 
^rope  ,  during  the  later  centuries  has  been  that  of  a  perpetua;! 
"^y  interrupted  only  by  truces*  For  although  the  formal  lanw 
^Qage  of  treaties  speaks  of  establishing  a  firm  and  lasting  concord 
^ween  the  contending  parties,  yet  it  is  well  understood  by  polr, 
^ciansthat  nothi^ag  more  is  meant,  by  such  a  phraseology  than 
^ftt  the  present  quarrel  is  made  up,  without  any  approach  to  real 
^\ijp  Of  any  diminution  of  future  occasions  of  dispute^  It  is 
"^  X*  4  trwp. 
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true,  pTDJects  havlB  frequently  been  fomed  for  the  proirecoi^^  lif 
future  wars ;  and  the  hnagiaary  balance  of  power  hsis  bad  for  itt^ 
principal  object  the  foroiadon  of  such  a  predomiuaiice  of  forc« 
^a  the  side  of  peace  and  national  equity  as  should  quash  all  the 
enterprizes  of  ambition  and  rapacity.  But  expierience  hsis  proYed^ 
as  in  ancient  Greece,  that  the  conspiracy^  of  two  or  diree  leadiag 
powers  is  always  able  to  destroy  this  balance,  and  that  the  laMF 
0f  nations  is  in  efieet  no  other  than  the  will  of  the  str(»ngeat# 
The  idea  of  a  balance  has  itself  proved  an  additional  cau»e  df 
war ;  for,  it  being  a  mfpuni,  too  well  verified  by  fact,  tha^ 
power,  in  whatever. haads,  will  be  abused,  it  has  be^en  thought 
justifiable  to  interfere  to  prevent  ita  augmentatioti  even  though 
effected  by  the  most  unexceptionable  means.  This  prineit>lie  has 
beiHi  carried  so  far^  that  Lord  Bacon  (as  quoted  by  a  modern 
prelate  with  apparent  approbation)  argues  for  the  justice  of  mak* 
tng  war  against  a  nation  becoming  gi'^at,!  ^^  either  by  increase  of 
territory,  4^t  by  embracing  of  trade."  It  is  manifest  that  sudk 
im  indulgence  to  the  spirit  of  hostility  must  administer  eternal 
pretexts  for  wara  between  Deighbours,  who  are  thus  taught  t# 
look  upon  each  other  as  one  wild  beast  would  upon  another  H 
an  adjoining  lair,  assured  that  when  grown  stronger  than  himself 
h^  would  fall  upon  and  worry  him. 

If  the  history  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind  afibrds  sitch 
abundant  evidence  of  the  propensity  of  human  beings  to  contendi 
in  arms  with  each  other,  tliat  of  savage  life  appears  still  more  t# 
confirm  the  same  fact;  for  although  some  philosophers  have  choSeik 
to  vent  their  spleen  against  the  institutiona  of  polished  society  by 
lavish  encomiums  on  the  equity,  mihiness,  and  beBeficence  of  me* 
in  the  simple  state  of  nature,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  conctirrevC 
testimony  of  ail  veracious  travellers,  that  the  several  tribes  exist. 
ing  in  that  condition,  or  near  it,  are  found  ta  wage  perpetM^ 
and  merciless  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Keate%  ehu 
borate  and  rhetorical  account  of  the  PeDew  Islands,  after  tlie  in. 
habitants  had  been  painted  in  glowitig  colours:  as  the  most  amtau 
ble  and  benevolent  of  human  'kind,  it  came  out  from  a  plain  fact 
that  they  were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  neighs 
bourin^  islanders,  in  wldch  the  captives  on  both  sides- were  iftva^ 
tiably  put  to.  death.  And  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  hoepiw 
'tality  they  displayed  to  the  shipwrecked  English  was  fox  the  puii. 
pose  of  engaging  them  to  assist  with  their  fire.arms  in  expeditions 
against  their  foes,-— a  condition  that  was  complied  with  I  Manj 
savage  tribes  make  a  constant  practice  of  massacring  all  Strangers 
who  come  within  their  reach;  and  not-a  few  satiate  their  ferow 
city,  or  their  carnivorous  appetites,  by  feeding  oa  the  carcaases 
of  the  slain. 

From  the  preceding  survey  of  mankind  drawn  from  th*  records 


'  pljffi^r  actions,  it  might  be  inferred  that  tK^  proposed  qviestiM 

Ji  decided,  aud  that  a  state  of  war  is  the  ineTitablo  oontequeiic^ 

of  the  nature  of  man.     But  various  coosiderations  may  be  ad* 

duped  to  show  that  this  would  be  a  precipitate  concluBion,     Itt 

4Jie  first  place,  a  great  portion  of  human  life  escapes  the'  notiee 

df  the  historian,  whose  att«!nti6n  is  commonly  occupied  with  the 

«ve)its  that  produce  remarkable  changes  in  the  political  state  eif 

siations,  and  which  necessarily  include  scenes  6{  contention  and 

Jiostility,  while  tiie  quiet  aud  pacidc  course  of  things  glides  alpn|^ 

^irlthoiijt   regard.     Hence,    wars  seem   more  frequent  than  tihey 

really  are ;  and  while  they  only,  like  tlie  red  letters  in  aa  aL 

manac,  mark  out  points  aiid  eras  with  large  intervals  between 

them,  they  appear  to  the  cursory  observer  to  occupy  the  whole 

^pace.     In  fact,  the  wo^ks  of  peace,   so  (Conspicuous  in  many 

flourishing  countries,  demonstrate  that  peace  must  long  have  eXm 

isted  in  them.     Wealth,  arts,  letters,  plenty,  populousness,  or.. 

der,  are  all  the  products  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  are  incom. 

patible  with  the  alarms,  the  devastations,  and  the  avocations  ef 

^ar«     Kren  distant  warfare   exert's  a  blighting  influence  upofi 

them  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  home  to  a  people,  all  the  ftiir  forma 

of  civil  life  vatiish  before  it.' 

llien,  although  hiJitory  has  chiefly  delighted  to  dwell  upon  tb^ 
splendid  page  of  wars  and  conquests,  it  has  not  wholly  neglected 
tip  record  examples  of  humane  and  pacific  policy.  States  are 
tbaiid  at  difierent  periods  flourishing  by  their  industry  and  natit* 
ral  advantages,  without  usurping  on  the  rights  of  their  neigh. 
boars,  and  loiig  preserving  themstHves  in  peace  by  their  disposi. 
,^ien'not  to  molest  oth(TS,  and  by  a' capacity  of  defending  tlienr. 
felves  if  molested.  The  reigns  of  many  kings,  like  that  of  the 
philosophic  Numa,  have  been  entirely  pacific ;  and  if  they  have 
Wit  kunked  in  popular  fame  among  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
Ime,  they  have  often  enjoyed  a  heartfelt  reward  in  the  happiness 
of  grateful  subjects. 

Furtlier,  although  the  wants  and  desires  fostered  by  civiliza. 
■tioti  are  in  some  respects  incentives  U^  that  cupidity  which  gene. 
ntn  war,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  more  property,  and  the 
laiger  share  ojf  the  comforts  of  life,  are  accumulated  in  a  com. 
munity,  the  greater  are  its  inducements  for  preserving  tranquilli. 
ty.  This  is  very  sensibly  experienced  with  regard  to  internal 
disturbances,  which  are  always  most  discountenanced  by  the  class 
which  has  the  most  to  lose.  And  the  same  consideration  cannot 
Itil  to  render  that  class  averse  to  foreign  wars,  when  there  is  a 
probability  of  hazard  to  their  j)ersons  or  properties  in  the  course 
of  hostilities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  community  as  a 
body  must  be  more  a  loser  than  a  gainer  even  in  a  distant  and 
succf Sinful  war.     This  pest  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  human  fol. 

lies. 
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lies,  -and'  imposes  the  most  grie¥«iis  burdens.  All-  the  ItrlsK^et^- 
penses  of  Louis  XIV.  could  have  done  little  to  the  ruin  of  .tlt^ 
£nances  of  such  a  country  as  France,  bad  they  not  been  a€C0m«^ 
panied  by  the  spirit  of  conquest,  iihich  involved  the.  natioii  ia< 
<;Qntinuai  wars*  When  a  people,  therefore,  are  suihcieutly  ad^ 
>Faxiced  in  political  knowledge  to  discern  their  true  interests,  ao|| 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  commerce  and  industry ,^  it  can  be  only 
^ome  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumbtances  that. can  inspire 
them,  in  the  mass,  with  a  readiness  to  engage  in  war.  Fof^ 
how  natural  soever  violence  and  rapine  may  be  to  man,  (as,  inb 
deed,  all  his  propensities  are  a  part  of  his  nature),  self-preserva^ 
tion,  and  Uve  desire  of  quiet  enjoyment  of.  the  goods  of  life,  an^ 
At  least  equally  so.  If,  therefore,  civil  communities  were  s^ 
<;oustituted  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  preponderate .  ia 
the  public  counsels,  and  if  the  condition  of  that  majority  were 
such  that  peace  should  be  itfi  obvipus  interest,  it  might  be  pre» 
Sumcd  that  no  other  wars  than .  those  of  necessary  def^ice  wookl 
he  undertaken.  We  know  too  well  (hat  such  is  not  the  state  of 
the  world  in  which  ire  live  ;  but  it  may  not  be  difficuk  to  suggest 
reasons  vFhy  it  is  not  so ;  and  if  the  causes  shall  appear  iu  aifjr 
degree  removeablo,  in  so  far  we  may  uidulge  the  hope  that^futusa 
Amelioration  may  take  place.  As  no  examples  come  so  homie  to 
our  minds  as  those  drawn  from  our  own  country,  it  may  be  use^ 
ful  to  consider  the  particular  circumstances  which  have  operated 
Jin  producing  that  long  series  <>f'  wars  in  which  this  nation  has 
been  involved. 

No  situation  can  bje  more  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
jkhan  that  of  an  island  possessed  of  naval  superiority ;  but,  on  the 
pther*  hand,  by  the  sense  of  security  it  inspires,  it  will  naturally 
^ncourag«  in  the  in^bitants  a  promptitude  tp  engage  in  foreign 
hostilies  from  which  they  have  no  reason  tp  apprehend  any  nrgeat 
<or  serious  dangers.  Out  of  the  reach  of  enemies,  and  seeing 
them  all  within  their  reach,  capable  of  employing  just  sucka 
measure  of  force  as  suits  their  purposes,  and  of  withdrawing  it 
at  pleasure,  they  will  be  strongly  tempted,  upon  any  view  of  ad* 
vantage^  or  under  the  resentment  of  any  supposed  insult,-  to  re. 
sort  to  the  decision  of  arms,  rather  than  wait  the  effect  of  ^^alm 
discussion.  If  such  tL  nation  is  likewise  (as  it  must  almost  new 
cessarily  be)  highly  commercial,  though  it  has  more  at  hazard 
.than  others,  it  is  better  able  to  protect  its  property  than  they.t; 
and  by  obstructing  the  navigation  of  a  foe  or  rival,  it  gains  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  moipopolies  of  its  own  products,  or 
those  of  di&tant  lands.  Those,  also,  of  its  citizens  who  are  eq» 
gaged  in  a  maritime  life  will  always  be  impatient  to  be  let  loose 
x^pon'  the  trade  and  treasures  of  a  prosperous  competitor.  Theae 
i^icumstauces  h9,te  so  eminently  concurred  in  the  case  pf  Gr^it 

BritaiB, 
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j^kZ^tiiio,  that  it  would  be  syrprizing  if  they  had  not  sometime^ 
^3K.^rted  their  natural  iiiiluence ;  and. nothing  but  an  immoderate 
fiSL^ional  partiality  can  blind  us  to  the  censurable  effects  they  ha¥i|, 
in.  some  instances  producc^d.  They  have  too  much  fostered  a  spir 
ri^  of  domination  upon  what  we  have  been  taught  to  call  our  Qzct^ 
el^menty-^as  if  the  sea  were  not  as  free  to  others  as  to  outv 
S^l^ves;  have  given  our  naval  commanders  a  tone  of  superiority 
a.|a.€l  defiance  highly  offensive  to  other  maritime  nations^  and 
bsLire  urged  us  to  boundless  adventures.  In  which  we  have  occa* 
«ionally  disregarded  the  cl^ms  find  violated  the  regulations  of 
foreign  states,. 

Yfity  upon  a  retrospect  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  wars  ii^ 

wliich  Yfe  havct  been  chieHy  engaged  during  a  century  past,  it  will 

pe^xhiipf  ^pp^ar  that  they  do  not  so  conclusively  decide  against 

Uac  paciiic  inplipations  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  might  be 

supposed;    nor,  consequently,  render  so  desperate  the  hope  of 

future  more  wise  and  laudable  counsels  a*  despondency  would 

suggest.     I  shall  pass  lightly  over  those  in  the  earlier  part  o( 

this  period,  which  may  be  chiefly  placed  to  the  account  of  po^ 

IVtical  spjBculatipn^  in  our  rulers  with  respect  to  the  fancied  ba, 

lanpe  qf  power  y  or  the  consequences  of  the  accession  of  a  new 

family  to  the  British,  throne.     It  \yill  be  suihcient  for  my  pur^ 

pose,  to   ^dvert  more  particularly  tp  the  wars  of  the  present 

That,  in  the  inidst  of  which  it  cpmmence4,  was  occasioned  by: 
disputes  with  the  French  concerning  limits  in  North  America, 
which  certainly  might  seem  very  remotely  to  concern  the  people 
pf  this  country;  yet  if  the  ^Vench  acted  upon  apian  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  laid  at  their  mercy  ail  our  (then)  Ameri*, 
caa  colonies,  and  after  due  remonstrances  refused  to  abandon  it« 
I  ^ow  not  how  the  appeal  to  the  sword  could  be  avoided.  The 
fesolt  of  this  quarrel  wa^  a  wilier  extension  of  hostilities  betweei| 
the  two  nations  than,  had  ever  before  been  witnessed,  and  in  the 
end,  a  more  glorious  triumph  to  the  British  arms  than  history 
)wd  recorded, .  It  placed  this  nastion  on  the  pinnacle  of  pros- 
Parity;  and  after. the  restoration  of  peape,  its  progress  in  com^ 
F^tce,  manufactures,  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  was  rapid 
l^yond  all.  example.  The  national  spirit  rose  in  an  equal  pro. 
portion ;  and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  blazing  out 
luto  a  fresh. quarrel,  before  it  fell  on  the  colonics,  and  involved 
^country  in  a  new  and  disastrous  war.  But  though  perhaps  a 
nwiJQrity  of  the  nation  held  the  high  notions  of  the  authority  of 
PlMfre/i/  and.ftfperior  over  children  and  subjects^  which  were  th* 
theoretical  causes. of  the  war,  yet  the  commercial  and  nianufac. 
taring  part  of  the  public  qpenly  expressed  their  aversion  to  mea- 
sure* 
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Brircs  of  actiml  hostility ;  and  the  landed  interest  was  induced  t^ 
Consent  to  thrm  only  by  the  nlinlster's  lure  of  lightening  the  taxts 
of  the  mother  cOiititry  by  those  which  were  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  colonics.  In  the  progress,  indeed,  eyery  effort  was  employ^ 
to  connect  the  support  of  the  war  with  that  much-abused  prtticU. 
pie  of  logdlty  which  substitutes  the  will  and  willies  of  the  mo^ 
narch  to  the  toice  and  interest  of  the  nation  ;  and  some  of  tfie 
very  toMlis  Which  had  inahifested  their  sense  of  its  original  impo;^. 
Ilcy  were  animated  with  %o  much  loyal  zeal  as  to  raise  regijneiiti 
for  its  support.  The  nation  howeTcr,  was  at  length  heartily 
sickened  of  a  war,  the  original  object  of  which,  the  snbjug«titm 
of  the  colonies,  became  manifesly  unattainable ;  and  while  thc^ 
court  and  ministry  were  still  bent  on  carrying  it  on,  it  was  ter», 
minatcd  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,-7-a  most  instructittf . 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  a  people  succrssfally  combating  tlrt 
foily  of  its  rulers  \ 

During  the  succ<5eding  infetral  of  repose,  more  liberal  maximi 
of  public  polity  seemed  to  pfeVaM ;  and  when  a  commercial  tre"aty_ 
Vith  our  habitual  foe  and  rital  was  projected  by  onr  young  mi^ 
tiister,  orators  in  and  out  of  parliament  wf  re  acciistomed  to  dcs- 
4^ant  upon  the  trQly  pacific  ideas  of  mutual  interests  subsisting 
between  tieighbouring  nations,  and  the  means  by  which  th0 
prosperity  of  one  might  be  liiade  to  conduce  to  the  advantage  of 
another.  These  were  then  considered  as  the  true  commercial 
principles,  not  those  of  establishing  monopolies  by  compulsion^ 
And  ruining  coifjpetitors.  The  term  of  nationul  enemies  beg^n  tti 
be  regarded  as  barbarous  and  fll  sounding ;  when  the  mighty  event 
of  the  French  revolution,  with  its  direful  consequences,  darkened 
this  cheering  prospect,  and  plunged  Europe  again  into  all  the 
horfors  of  blood  and  devastation. 

By  ^vhat  a  Concurrence  of  circumstances  we  were  impelled  i6 
take  a  part  in  the  confederacy  against  that  distracted  nation,  li 
fresh  in  every  one*s  memory.  The  alarm  of  the  higher  otdeH 
artfully  communicated  to  the  lower,  and  associated  to  every  sen- 
timent that  could  inflame  the  passions,  was  soon  able  to  extinw 
guish  the  good  will  with  which  one  free  nation  first  looked  upon 
the  acquired  freedom  of  another,  and  to  revive  all  the  bittemest* 
of  ancient  enmity.  Though  no  specific  object  of  the  war  wa* 
held  to  view,  yet  each  class  was  assiduously  taught  that  it  waA. 
fighting  for  its  own  peculiar  objects ;  the  rich  for  their  propers 
iy^  the  merchant  for  his  trade,  the  pious  for  his  religion,  the 
patriot  for  his  constitution,  and  all  for  security.  The  events 
of  the  war,  however,  were  such,  that  the  return  of  peace  wai 
harkd  by  the  people  with  uncommon  demonstrations  of  joy,  a»d 
the  two  nations  immediately  rushed  to  a  friendly  intcrcourscr 

It 


1* 
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tt  16  needless  to  lamcot  the  Ycrj  short  period  of  traBquillity^ 
to  enquire  hy  whose  fault  hostilities  \¥ere  renewed.     We  hava; 
w  seen  several  years  of  a  second  w^r,  without  any  other  ap^ 
rent  purpose  than  that  which  experience  proves  to  be  abso^ 
l^i3.4ely  unattainable  by  our  j^rms,-^the  subversion  of  a  poww 
wliidi  war  alone  has  raised  to  its  present  formidable  magnitude. 
Hc^rtlesn  and  hopeless^  overwhelmed  with  taxes  and  mortified  h^ 
cllsgraces,  the  luition  submits  to  it  in  silence,  rather  under  tli«. 
persuasion  that  ft  is  unavoidable,  than  with  any  reasonable  prof- 
p^c^t  of  a  fortunate  issue.     There  are  clgsf»e8  of  men,  ind(«d, 
MrLose  interests  lead  them  to  wish  ita  indefinite  protraction  ;  and 
QU  the  failure,  some  time  since,  of  negociations  to  put  an  end  i^ 
the  immense  waste  of  blood  atid  tre^ure,  the  Exchange  of  Lon. 
d^a  resounded  with  a  savage  yell  of  exultation  from  a  herd  of 
stQck«jobbers,   monopolists,   and  contractors.     This  iuvoluutary 
burst  of.  feeling  may  serve  to  indicate  those  persons  whom,  if  th© 
*>atj'oii  ever  becomes  really  desirous  of  lasting  i>eace,  it  should 
regard  with  suspicion,  and  exclude  from  the  public  counsels^-* 
'nen  who  have  no  permanent  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun.. 
tf>^5   and  who  are  upon  the  watch  to  make  advantage  of  its  diffi- 
culties and  distresses,  upon  which,  and  not  upon  its  prosperity, 
they  found  their  expectations  of  raising  a  fortune.     That  at  tho 
pJ'esent  moment  all  but  such  men,  and  the  immediate  instruments 
^^    'war,  would  heartily  rejoice  in  a  peace  that  should  alleviate 
^^ir  burdens  and  quiet  their  fears, — that  should  open  a  regular 
Dia.i-lvet  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  secure  the  land- 
®^iier  and  capitalist  in  the  enjoyment  cf  their  property, — it  is 
'^J>ossible  to  doubt.     By  what  means  it  ig  to  be  obtained,  is  a 
question  which  I  do  nx>t  profess  to  discuss*     It  is  sufficient  if  the 
Pl^^cediag  observations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  a  time'  maijr 
^^Une  vehen  the  nation,  instead  of  tbe  grasping  projects  of  dom!« 
^•ciiii  which  it  has  too  fondly  entertained,  shall  adopt  a  sincere  de-' 
^^^^of  living  peaceably  among  its  nei^bours,  content  with  the 
"^^tinctibn  it  cannot  fail  to  maintain  by  (he  effect*  of  its  superior 
*^*x^wledge  and  activity. 

Peace,  however,  it  will  be  objected,  does  net  depend  upon  the 
,  *spo8ition  of  one  nation,  unless  it  consents  to  submit  to  all  the 
^^3  n^iioefi  that  may  be  practised  against  it.  This  is  true ;  but 
^"C^eration,  when  joined  with  innate  strength,  will  avert  all  the 
^^%ial  causes  of  qitarrel;  for  thoy  who  de  not  themselves  o^m), 
3^^^1  fhow  themselves  able  to  repel  an  offence,  are  seldom  molests 
^•^5  either  in  puUifc'or  private  life. 

Bat  how,  it  may  "be  asked,  shall  a  nation  desirous  of  peace  he- 

^*^bled.  to  enfdrce  that  jioUcy  at  home  against  the  will  of  an.  am-^ 

'^tioiu  king^  ihA  jfttrigues  of  a,  ra^li  iainiitpr;|  or  the  machinft.' 

^  '  '  tions 
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lions  of  tbo^  iubordinate  classes  who  haye  so  often  succ^ded  ill 
kindling  the  flames  of  war  for  their  own  interests  ?     Obviouil^* 
iro  otherwise  than  by  the  infinence  of  a  constitution  that  effec« 
tnally  subjects  partial  wills  to  the  general  will.     The  British  C6n«' 
stitution  in  its  purity  possesses  that  advantage ;  foi*  although  it 
has  placed  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities  Within  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  the  crown,  yet  it  has  provfded  a  sulhcieht  Check  to  its 
exertion  in  the  responsibility  of  the  crown^mihisters.     But  such 
a  responsibility  must  be  real,  and  not  nominal;  which  it  itnani^' 
festly  becomes  when  the  sanction  of  a  subservient  parlianlient 
can  be  previously  obtained  to  all  the  measures  they  choose  td 
adopt.     Thus,  in  this  great  point  of  national  welfare,  as  in  every 
other,  all  is  found  to  revert  to  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  dn 
independent  parliament  is  the  only  security  the  nation  possesses 
against  the  errors  pt  vices  of  its  g&vernmeni  ;  and  I  cannot  bet. 
ter  conclude  this  pape>  than  by  leaving*  this  important  truth  upoii' 
the  minds  of  its  readers. 

J.  A. 


Art.  XVIII.— Doc/or  Bentley* 

**  At  Ms  impenetrable  armoor  of  celestial  moold,  t be, critics,  both  Oi;* 
ford  and  Cambridge  men,  both  alieas  and  his  own  breihren,  in  those  days,' 
very  generaUy  nniied  in  brandishing  their  bull^rusHei^  from  an  ignomintiiiii*' 
jealoasy,  I  fear,  of  his  superior  acqotremeot8.-*-It  ought  .be  said  of  Beotley^' 
as  of  the  shield  of  the  Trojan  hero :  .■,.,■.".' 


-**  Uoura  omnia  cobtrk 


Tela  Latinorunu" 

**  Alone  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war."— ^Drtdbit. 

Oilbert  Wukefieid't  Memoin^  Vol.  I.  p.  70^  71. 

The  talent  of  wit,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  noble  assistant  of  truth' 
and  virtue,  so  at  others  is  a  dangerous  weapon  of  maUgnity  and' 
detraction.  "  Lampoons  and  satires^"  says  a  great  moralist^ 
"that  ar^  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts^. 
which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  render  it  incurable.'*  Cetw" 
tain  it  is,  that  the  characters  of  some'  men  live  more  clearly  ia 
the.  writii>gs  of  the  satirist  than  in  their  own,' — a  circumstance  by* 
^o  melons  to  be  complaiuod  of^  where  the  satire  is  ju^t  as  well  aii^ 

wit^; 
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* 

iflti/^'  buf  oaty  wlien  the  misrepresentations  6t  tnilerolehce  am 
seoondcd  by  talent,  and  prevent  a  candid  enquiry  into  works  of 
m^rit  When  Dryden  indignantly  exclaims  of  his  '*  numerous 
little  enemies,"  that  in  his  Terse 


.«c 


their  names  to  all  socceeding  times 


Shall  live,  io  spite  uf  their  own  doggrel  rbymes/'-— 

know  the  utter  contemptibility  of  those  enemies,  and  there^ 
f^rc  sympathize  in  the  great  poet's  indignation :  but  ^hen  th# 
yenerable  name  of  Bentley  is  assailed  by  the  satire  of  Pope,  and 
hf  s  writings  condemned  with  indiscriminate  censure, — we  are  con. 
itjrained,  in  very  humanity,  to  deprecate  such  barbarity,  and  to 
try  out,  shame !  on  the  projudicos  of  the  satirist* 

That  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  pen  of  the  satirist  on  the  re* 

puliation  of  Bentley  are  not  quite  incurable,  we  have,  good  rea» 

fton  to  hope :  but  tiiere  is  little  doubt,  that  the  generality  of 

T.eaders,  who  have  not  examined  the  yoluminous  writings  of  this 

'(frofound  critic,  are  too,  apt  to  take  on  credit  the  character  of 

hun  drawn  by  Pope  ii^  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad,     Witii 

fvU  coofidence  in  the  truth  of  this  character,  and  delighted  with 

the  humour  of  its  delineation,  they  hastily  condemn,  as  a  haughty 

wad  illiberal  pedant,  a  man  who  was  an  oman^ent  to  the  world  of 

literature, — who  was  the  most  profoimd  scholar  *  this  country  haa. 

produced,  and  the  boldest  and  most  fuccessful  champion  of  an« 

cient  learning. 

.  This  bitter  libel  upon.  Bentley,  (for  a  libel  it  is  of  the  most, 
barbarous  kind), — though  it  is  upon  the  whole  too  difi^se,  and 
might  gain  something  .in  strength  from  a  skilful  condensation, — » 
is  y^t  written  in  Pope's  best  i^an^er^  ijrith  an  easy,  uninterrupted^ 
flov  of  wit,  which  is  but  too  well  pointed  by  a  Tioient  feeling  of 
Personal  malignity.  The  opening  of  his  addresss  to  the  Goddess 
^fpuhkfss,  is  irresistibly  ludicrp^$  :^*-> 

**  Mistress  I  dismiss  t)iat  rabble  firon  your  throie  t^ 
Ajraunt^— is  Arisjtarcbas  >«t  unltnowQ  } 
Thy  iDijghty  SchoHast^  whose  uiiweary'd  pain^, 
Made  Horace  dpil,  apd  humbled  Milton's  straiiu. 
Turn  what  they  will  to  vers^^  their  toil  is  vain. 
Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again.*' 

&t,  says  that  most  ingenious  of  critics,  Warton,  ^^  his  Horace 
9i^t  not  to  be  ranked  with  his  Milton,  as  Containing  many; 
^te  remarks  and  happy  emendations;  and' therefore  did  not 

mak4 

•,      •••  ;  .     •      .  .  '.;>-••..  .-.,■ 

'  ^h.  RMV^  be  qQe«tioned  whether  Porsoii  «»as  so -{ilrofouiid  a  scholar  at 
4^tley  i:  Modoabte^lly^.  he  was  a  more  elegant  uoe^  aod  be  .hail  tbe  advak* 
^fi^.b^  predeceisor  la  a  mpefior  li^te^ 


make  Horace  didU^     Here,  then,  ih  a  Tigorons  dcfepce  of  B^^t^ 
ley  I    Here,  tlLeOy  is  a  candoar^  Avhich  really  dqcs^ 

-*s **  descend 


With  bigot  zeal  (o  combal  f^or  its  friend  !'.* 


But,  what  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  Bentloy  thail 
that  he  did  not  absolutely  ^'  make  Horace  dull  ?"  Nothing  of 
h\$  critical  sagacity  and  extensive  learning  ? — Hut,  poor  Warton ! 
he  w,as  an  Oxonian  ;  and,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  Oxford  was  yet 
sore  with  the  flagellattoa  which  Bentley  had  given  her. 

That  Pope,  in  his  animosity  again&t  the  great  scholar,  should 
ridicule  the  discovery  of  the  DIgaramn, — unmindful  or  ignpraui 
of  the  vast  service  which  the  discovery  had  conferred  on  bis  owa 
Homer, — that  he  should  speak  with  contempt  o(  Snidas,  Gellips, 
and  StobaBus,.  as  "  dictionary-writers  of  impertinent  facts  attA 
Ixirl^arons  words,"  Is  not  very  snrjirising,  because,  as  Dr.  Jorfiit 
observes,  he  knew  very  little  of  their  works :  but  that  Warlmr.^ 
ton,  the  learned,  .^e  profound,  the  classical  Warbnrton,  shotiM-- 
not  only  countenance,  but  even  by  his  -own  act  aid  and  abet  -90 
gross  a  calumny,— seems  to  be  such- an  act  of  voluntary  self-dcv 
gradation,  as  no  consideration  of  personal  partialities  can  ex. 
cuse,  and  scarcely  anj  deed  of  literary  treason  can  parallel.  !«• 
spite,  however,  of  the  absurd  raillery  of  the  "  unlicensed  Greek*?- 
of  Suidas,  the  value  of  hlj  work  has  remained  undiminished  and 
uncontested  ;  and  for  the  admirable  use  Bentley  has  made  of  if j 
lie  has  been  rewarded  with  th^  thanks  and  the  admiration  of  every 
scholar  in  Europe.  .        " 

•  To  pass  over  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  facetious  caricatmre, 
the  conclusion  is  distirigmshed  by  the  same  mock-heroic  dignitj 
as  the  beginning  :  there  is  the  same  ludicrous  air  of  sullen  prMe, 
tiie  same  abrupt  and  contemptuous  self-importance :  dud  the  com^ 
parison,  in  the  last  line,  to  Ajax'  ispectre,  gives-  an  adteirabl^ 
^uishing  to  the  whole  picture  :-^ 

**  But  wherefore  waste  I  words  ?  J  fee  advairce 
"Whore,  pupif,  aud.lac'd  governor,  from  France. 
Walker  !  oar  hat- — Nor  more  be  delfjn'd.lo  say, 
But,  steru  as  Ajax' si>ecire,  strode  away.** 

Walker,  we  are  told,  was  Benth  y's  constant  friend  in  college* 
I^ut  it-  gives  ah  additional  air  of  ludicrousness  to  the  dignify  of 
the  critic,  to  remember,  that  Walker  was  moreover  Vice-master 
of  Trhiify  CoUogc  at  the  time  that  Bentley  was  Master ;  and 
how  laughable  an  effect  arises  from  this  contemptuous  employ- 
ment of  inferior  oftcers,  will  be  immediately  recognixed  by  thos!» 
who  have  witnessed  Kembk's  exquisite  touch  of  burlcs^^  ii|  -the 
character  oi  C^iolajvss,  wkere^  with  a  proiid  .'dtsdain  of  so  yatf^. 
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Irorthy  an  accoutrement,  te  throws  his  shield  to  Me  Keut^nant 
to  carry  for  him  !  ■  •  '• 

If  it  be  unjust  in  a  satirist  t6  preseirt  to  his  readers  an  efdgg^K 
a.tioD  of  fault*  which  do  eiliBt^''thongft  In  a  less  degH>e-,-iMa  nufel 
XL  purposed  concealtnmt    df'  etcelltncies,  or  W  n  ludicrMn'^*^ 
"verBion  to  tiim  those  Teiy  txcelletariies  itito  '.ndlcltlej-^-thiHf  #« 
tautt  take  the  part  of  Bentley,  and  acknonlei^;  thitt  P^^siiA; 
'tility  against  him,  a^  it  originated  iti  a  mean  and  }>etty  carfse^ 
vented  itself  in  niifair  and  'unreasonable  invectiTe>     Yet  Itentle^ 
had  his  faults ;  and  these  fa^lta  are  expostd  by  Warbprton,  in  a 
long  and  excellent  note  on  the  imitations  of,  H«iape,  *  with  a 
Ciudour  wt)icl)  l]as  not  scrup^d  to  d^  iustict:  to  lli^  mcrils  of  our 
'l^at  Aristarchus^  and  wliicfi  would  hare  been  yfi  mi>r<<  honour- 
able to'  the;  comnientator,,  If  it  had' riot   be.  ii  ilisiiUycd  aper 
Pope's  death.     In  this  note,  hhwever,  one  of  his  rao^it  objcctioii- 
ahle  faults  is  unnotict'd,  viz.  th«  unsparing  sct'irily  u^ich  he  ha^ 
exercised  towards  ths  errart  of  thole  who  difieted  fro'fti  him.     It 
iroUd   have    bent   strange  indeed,    if  this  Cinlk'litil' been  very 
itroDgly  ceusured  by  a  man  so  self-confii!q;dMdiso  tehoment  flb 
Warburton  :  and  if  a  clamour  ha^  he^n  justly  raised  against  it  by 
others,  it  is  atleast  fair  to  pay  so  miich  deterence  to.}}cntley,  as 
to  judge  him  by  the  same  rule  of  forbearance,  by  which  he  has 
jndgcd  btbers.     "  Hi,"  «ayB  he,  in  his  Pr«<lCe  Vo  hlB  Dtsfiertti. 
tian  on  the  Kpistlesof  Ptialaris,  ('^  immortally  tsta'dissertatto,*' 
-W  it  is  Called  by  Porson)  "  if  a  ma^Sferlkl  air  and  kffo  mnoh  heat 
and  passion  ^pear  in  their  writings,  a  candid  reader  irill  forgive 
It^'  and  s^,    Sums  taperbiam  qiuBSilam  meritisi    he'll  impute 
tome  of  it  to  their  temprr,  but  the  most  to  the  ill  usage  they  met 
-*lth  from  envy  and  detraction."     Now,  be  who  cituld  make  such 
allowances  for  the  Want  of  tamper  betrayed  by  others,-  and  could 
generously  impute  it  to  "the  ill  us*ge  they  met  wUli  from  en^y 
Hod  detraction,"  may  reasonably  demand  the  same  allowances  for 
himself:  he  may^  sorely,  be  supposed  to  hare  written  from  his 
own  feelings,  and  to  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  atrknoutledgement, 
that  his  own  tnnper  had  been  somewhat  soured  by  Illiberal  de. 
traction,  and  that  a  just  indignation  had  produced  in  him  a  spirit 
of  unjust  viniVnce.     Certain  it   is,  (hat  no  man  ever  endumi  a. 
Jiearier  load  of  envy  and  reproach,  than  he ;  and  thig  m}ght  fur- 
nish some  apology  for  his  occasional  warmth  of  temper.*  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  used  a  singular  temperance,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  dogmatism  and  insolence,  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
the  "  »ery  learned  Mr,  Jkdwell ;"  nor  has  he  been  at  all  sparing 
of  praise  and  respect,  where  they  were  due, — as  in  speaking  of 
Casauban,  Scaliger,  &c. 

__^  M  Ths 

JBMk  U.  Epiil.  I,  V.  101. 
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The  other  gfeat  fault  of  Bentley  cannot  be  so  easily  defended. 
tt  is  his  want  of  poetical  taste,  which  has  giyen  the  chief  occa* 
won  to  bis  enemies  to  reproach  hiiir;  which  has  reduced  him  to  a 
tola^  ia  the  same  satire  witji  the  Dennises,  the  Durfoys,  and  the 
jiaftgftores  ;  and  which  has  done  much  towards  withering  the  laurels 
ho  had  acquired  by  his  stupetidous  learning.  As  a  commentator 
on  Boraco,  he  has  displayed  much  arrogance  and  tastelessness,— r 
mixed,'  howeter,  with  much  ingenuity  and  a  considerable  degreo 
of  successful  eriticism : — but  his  Milton  is  altogether^ 


•**  momtrtim  iiii]l&  virtvte  redemptaia 


AvitiHi'* 

a  pubUcatioB,  consisting  of  conjectures  without  taste  and  witb.^ 
cut  plausibility, — of  ignorance  supported  by  impudence,    an^ 
wild  fancies  patched  up  by  yanity*     Ex.  gn  in  Book  I.,  for  that, 
etpresslte  passage^ — 


1^  whicli  God  of  all  his  works 
Cremei  bagrst,  that  swim  lb*  oceaa  stream,-— 


Bentley  sjqrs>  •* 

t^vkilhan,  whom  God  (he  vastest  made 

Of  alt  the  kiads  that  swim  the  ocean  stream." 

Here  we  sc«  **  slashtog  Bentley  with  his  'desperate  hook,"  and. 
employing  it  in  tlie  most  unmerciAil  manner.  But  this  single 
specimen  trill  satisfy  the  admirers  of  Bentley,  that  his  ^^  Ernest 
dations"  of  Milton  must  be  given  up  to  oblivion^  as  a  work  of 
Irfaich  there  is  no  hope :  and,  after  such  a  specimen,  it  is  a.  p^ 
culiar  gratification  to  turn  to  the  fairer  side  of  the  great  critic'a 
character,«^to  contemplate  his  amazing  learning,  and  the  dq>tli 
of  his  researches ;  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  be^ 
tiefits  which  resulted  from  it  to  the  commonwealth  .of  literatufe. 

There  seems  to  be  no  branch  of  learning  with  which  this  iroiu 
derful  scholar  was  not  acquainted  ;  none,  in  ^ybich  he  was  not 
thoroughly  versed-  He  had  read  the  writings  of  tlie  ancients  * 
tipon  all  subjects ;  and  he  bad  so  read  them,  as  to  retain  not 
mrr<  ly  a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  contents,  but  an  intimata 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  their  several  parts :  he  compre^ 
hended,  at  the  samq  time,  the  general  spirit  and  meaning  of  tlie 
whole,  and  the  various  beariugs  and  connections  of  the  inferior 
divisions*  And  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  so  happy  a  memory^ 
that  what  he  bad  once  made  his  own,  was  always  ready  at*  hand 
When  required  for  use :  upon  whatever  subject  he  was  engaged, 
whether  criticaJL  or  historical,  he  brought  forward  to  its  elucida- 
tioii  a  vast  store  of  learning,  which  he  did  not  squander  away 
for  the  purpose  rf  ostentatiou*  parade,  of  unnecessary  quota^^ 
Jdouy  and  uuiutelllgible  ccnfuslon,  but  employed  Jor  ii lustration 

/  and 
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and  improrement, — and  thfit,  too,  "with  such  a  felicitjr  of  applL 
cation  as  no  man  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with  himself. 
This  excellent  qualification  shines  in  the  fullest  perfection  in  hia 
Pissertaiion  on  Phalaris;   a  work,  of  which  it  may,  without 
fiuch  danger,  be  said,  tliat  it  cont^s  more  learning  than  any 
other  single  book  in  the  English  language. — Mr.  Bpjric,  of  .Ox- 
ford^ it  aeems,  had  published  certain  Epistles  whicli  he  ascribed 
to  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.    These  Epistles,  Bentley^'frpm. 
an  honest  conviction,  one  would  think,  and  regard  to  truth,  de-m-' 
glared  to  be  spurious ;  and  he  immediately  published  to  the  wiarld, 
tlie  grounds  of  this  opinion.     That  Boyle  should  feel  offended 
It  this  declaration,  is  not  very  wonderful,  though  very  illiberal ; 
bat  it  is  genf^rally  belieyed  that  l|e  was  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the 
Oxford  wits  in  the  scurrilous  answer  which  he  prepared  to  Bent, 
ley's  publication.     In  this  answer  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Bentley 
is  controverted,  his  meaning  is  distorted,  and  his  abilities  are' 
vilified ;  and  he  is  rewarded  with  snch  harsh  appellations,  as  but 
ill  become  the  disputations  of  scholars  and  of  gentlemen.     It 
was  after  this  provocation  that  Bentlcy  rose  up  with  his  gigantic 
strength,  and  went  forth  to  the  contest  arm^  with  a  just  indig. 
nation :  he  summoned  all  his  powers,— his  accumulated  stores  of 
learning  were  employed  with  sucoetsfnl  skill,—- and  he  gained  an 
9ujj  but  complete  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Unirersity  of  Oxford.     He  exposed  the  cavils  and  false  logic  o€ 
Ms  advenaries,  he  corrected  their  errors,  and  chastised  their  im. 
, pertinence;  aad,  finally,  lie  left  no  man  unconvinced,  that  the 
Epulies  of  Phalarii  no  more  belong  to  Phalaris  than  to  the  Na. 
bobof  Oode. 

la  addition  to  the  important  service  of  exposing  the  imposture 
^  tiiese  Epistles,  he  interspersed  in  the  work  so  much  advetiti. 
tiois  information,— he  corrected,  '^  currente  calamo,"  so  many 
carropt  passages  of  so  many  different  writers, — and  he  cleared  up 
la  mittf  obscure  points  of  history,  that  if  he  had  failed  of  mak. 
iagout  a  case  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters,  his  book  would  still 
hTe  been,  for  Its  internal  merits,  inestimably  valuable. 

Bat  Bentley  was  not  a  mere  scholar, — he  was  not  a  move  thing 
(atclied  up  by  the  .pedantry  of  schools,  and  stuffed  with  a  col. 
lotion  of  words  and  sentences  and  languages: — such  acconu 
plidHsents  could  never  have  qualified  him  to  encounter  with  such 
success  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  the  assaults  of  the  male. 
Tolent: — he  possessed  a  strong  natural  genius,  whioh  was  hap. 
pily  seconded  by  his  learning ;  and  these  qualifications  were  so 
admirably  blended  together,  that  they  cxtltcatod  hinft  from  difiL 
calties,  in  which  neither  of  them  singly  could  liave  availed  any 
thing, — in  which  neither  the  '^  rude  ingeoiun^''  nor  the  ^^  stndiuin 
liae  divite  veo$,"  could  have  accomplished  his  deliverambe.    fiis 
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cBantcter  is  iilrell  described,  tkofigh  not  yeiy  faroitrabTjr^  ffi  tliaf 
ya.iUB.jge  of  Cicero,  which  has  been  already  applied  td  him  by 
Warburton  : — ^^  tiabuit'  h  natar^  genus  quoddam  acuminis,  quod 
etiam  arte  limaverat  J  quod  erat  in  roprehendis  rerbis  yersutum 
et  solets ;  sed  A9p6  stomachosum,  hunnttnquam  frigidum,  interdum 
ctiam  facetum." 

His  style  is  distinguished  by  a  racings  which  we  do  not  often 
find  in  the  waitings  of"  stich  profound  scholars.  There  runs 
through  ills  works  a  perpetual  strain  of  wit,  which  sometimes 
looks  very  much  like  pertness^  and  now  and  then  degenerates 
into  coatseneSs ;  but  which^  in  general,  hurries  the  reader  for- 
ward with  a  lively  pleasure  over  the  most  barren  gtoundof  cri- 
ticism, an4  makes  him  forget  the  dulncss  of  the  road  in  th« 
agreeableness  of  bis  Company.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  hi^ 
6wn  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  he  displays  a  re- 
markable acuteness  iii  detecting  any  itregularities  of  diction,  and' 
a  prompt  facility  in  (Quoting  the  writings  of  others,  and  applying 
them  to  their  own  condemnation.     If,  as  Horace  says,— *• 

Omqe  tylit  punctam,  qui  niifcait  utile  du1ci« 
Lectorem  delectando'  pariterque  monendo, — 

this  ptaise  cannot  be  denied  to  Bentley,  who  never  failed  to  in.* 
struct  by  the  most  profound  learning,,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
amused  by  the  most  agreeable  pleasantry. 

When  it  is  considered,-  in  addition  to  these  excellencies,  that 
this  great  man  was  constantly  occupied  ini  what  would  procnre 
glory  to  himself  and  confer  a  benefit  on  : society, — that  his  lif# 
was  not  wasted  in  idleness,  nor  his  strength  exhausted  upon  tri>« 
fles, — that,  though  exempted  from  ahy  necessary,  obligations .  to 
exertion,  and  living  in  a  College  amaqg  the  most  indolent  race  o€ 
men  uiider  the  snn^  he  yet  voluntarily  chose  to -suffer  toil;  and  tri.« 
bulation  in  the* cause  of  letters,  ratlief  .than  wanton  in t  ease  and. 
luxury,^ — we  may  be  allowed  to  womd'er,  what  could  unite  almoat 
all  the  writers  of  his  day  in  a  league  againt  him^  and  render  him 
the  laughing-stock  of   his  generation^     Gilbert  .W4tk<;fiei4,   we. 
«ee,  attributes  it  to  an  "  ignominious  jealousy  of  bis  Superior 
acqairements  ;'*  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  sufliciejit  to  account 
for  his  unpopularity  among  the  *'  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  :•* 
among  men  who  sleep  upon  their  Fellowships,    and   naturallj 
feel  indignant  if  any  one  cast  a  tacit' reproach  upon  themselv^ 
by  rising  up  and  calling  for  his  "  calamum,  cbartas,  et  scrinia.'* 
^-^But  this  is  hardly  an  adequate  ground-for  that  hostility  whicii 
was  manifested  agains):  the  great  scholar  from  the  nation  in  ge^ 
neral :   Popi^'s  satir<«,  probably,  wont  a  great  way  towards  it; 
V»d  his  enmity  to  Dentley  is  imputed  to  .a  cause,  equally  foolish 
In  itselfy  and  dis^aceful  to  the  poot.     We  aro  told,  tliat  *>  At- 

trrbyry^ 
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rbury,  being  in  company  with  Jentley  and  Pope,  insisted  upon 
owing  the  Doctor's  opinion  of  ,the  English  Homer  ;  and  that, 
ing  earnestly  pressed  to  declare  his  sentiments  freely,  he  said, 

The  Terses  are  good  verses,  but  the  work  is  no^  Uomcr, — ^It  49 
pondanus^'  '' 


'•■.'."  ■  .  J'  ;  1'!  ■  >i!    "  ■' ) 


Art.  XIX. — Atys  (he  Enthusiast ; 

Dith^ramhic  Poem  translated  from  Cati{llus^  zcith  Pr^aiorjj^ 

J^emdrkf. 

The  adTentures  qI  t]^  eun^f;h  Aty^  seepoi  to  have  b^^u  great  mat* 

^r  of  .controversy  among  tjbe  ancient  writers,  and  acjcordingly 

lie  poets  altered  or  embellished  tl^em  as  they  cho^e,  except  with 

egard  io  th^  main  incident.     As  9,  matter  of  taste  however,  it  is 

t  little  concern  what  may  ^ay®  ^^xi  the  original  story, — ^he- 

ber  Atjs  was  or  was  not  the  first  who  raised  his  mistress  Cybefe 

jthe  rank  of  a  goddes9,T^whether  her  revenge  for  his  infideUty 

hif  own:  re9u>ir8e  on  tl^  same  account  was  the  cause  of  his  mis- 

rtooe,— ro^r  whether  he  was  the  S9.me  as  Adonis  or  Qsiri^,  a 

reek-  or  i^i  Asiatic,  1^  shepherd  or  a  prince.     \i  the  stoiy  was 

,  astronon^cal  ox  metaphysical  allegory,  as  the  Platonic  caba* 

ists  supposed,  it  was  in  too  b^d  a  taste  to  h^ve  been  of  Greek 

rigin ;  if  \t  w^s  the  adventure  of  a  real  person,  it  may  havo 

^■originated  in.  any  country  and  in  apy  superstitio/i,  and  will  never 

^"irant  corroboration,  as  long  as  u^ankind  think  to  please  their 

<feator  by  the  mo;5t  paiipiful  and  pfepo>;Bterojus  sacrifice^  «  Similar 

dbcts  hav^  i^iot  be^n  lyai^^^x^  '^^  o^  <>W^  times,  ^qt  to^  mentiom 

.  those  of  early  Christianity ; .  aj^d  in  truth,  what  have  t^e  monks 

been  in  all  ages,  but  so  many  professed  though  not  in4eed  practi. 

cal  Atyses,  who  denied  themselves  in  oons,cieiice  what  i^ey  took 

care  to  ret|dn  in  capability  I     It  is  mc^  probable  therefore,  that 

Atys  was  really  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  mutilated  himself  in 

tbe  hope  of  extinguishing  his  passions,  and  founde4  a  severe  and 

fanatical  sect  in  honour  of  the  ]VJ[other  of  the  Gods ;  and  it  is 

under  this  character  he  is  represented  by  Catullus,  whose  poem 

on  the  subject  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  singular,  but  one  of 

the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity.    Had  this  poem  been  a  loose  one, 

pr  Mi  any  respect  of  a  loose  tendency,  a  translation  of  it  would 

never:  have  found  a  place  in  the  Reflector;  but  Catullus,  duly 

Impressed  with  the  nature  and  interest  of  his  subject,  has  treated 

:"     "^      *  M3  it 
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It  in  a  mailner  that  ibight  Ti'^tve  tha^e  Pope  himself  blush  for 
some  parts  of  his  Eloisa,  '  As  a  piece  of  composition  nothing 
can  be  completer  than  it^s  arri^ngement  and  whole  conduct; 
l^s  a  piece  of  interest,  there  is  no  poem  of  the  same  bretity  that 
unites  with  so  powerful  an  effect  the  two  great  tragic  requisites  df 
pity  and  terror.  In  the  beginning  all  is  hurry  and  brief  execution, 
followed  by  enthusiasm ;  then^  after  a  night's  sleep,  come  recol- 
lection and  repentance ;  then  returns  madness  and  rapidly  shut^ 
the  scene ;  and  the  poet,  in  the  agitation  of  Ms  sympathy,  con. 
eludes  with  an  impassioned  prayer  to  Cybele  against  similar  Tisi. 
tations  on  himself.  These  are  the  productions,  -^rhich  seem  really 
to  proceed  from  inspiratidii,  and  from  which  die  poet  may  weU 
be  supposed  to  rise  with  a  shaken  frame,  ^^  All  the  allefforief ,*? 
«ays  Gibbon  in  allasioif  to  this  story,  ^f  which  eyer  issued  fr6i|L 
the  Platonic:  school,  are  not  wprth  the  short  poem  of  Catnllu^ 
on  the  same  extraordinary  subject,  'the  transition  of  Atys  froni 
the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sobei"  pathetic  complaint  for  ids  irre. 
trieyable  los?,  muft  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  euntich  wltli 
despair."  (pec,  ond  Fali^  8vo.  Vol.  IV.'  Note  p.  72.)  In  a 
translator  perhaps  it  is  not  Very  ^coming,  certainly  it  is  not  po^ 
litic,  to  dwell  upon  the  beautii^s  of  such  an  original «  but  it  is 
due  both  to  the  Latin  |>oet  and  to  Ithe  English  reader ;  and  what, 
ever  faults  the  following  yei'sion  may  possess,  miist  be  charigeil  en» 
tirely  to  my  own  boldness  in  attemji^g  it.  There  has  ^therto 
been  nbne,  I  belieye,  in  our  language  but  by  the'  anobjiltotia 
Translator  of  Catullus,  who  in  the  noits  to  his  work  has  shewn  a 
taste  singularly  contradicted  by  Bis  poetry,  and  of  whose  iranria. 
tion  it  may  be  said  al toother,'  that  it  possesses  nothing  whaterer 
-  to  atone  for  such  a  gross  Tiolktfoh  of  decency  as  a  complete  ye^. 
sion  of  Catilllus  must  necessarily  be.  "^th  ah  Italian' tJatBlte^ 
after  much  diligent  enquiry,  1  have  not  iMsen  able  tb  meet ;  imd  T 
regret  eadceedingly  this  yftOki  of  ^cci^s,  not  only  li^caikse- tl^ 
English  and  French  tfakislators 'at^  inclined  to  speak  %^li  of  tibe 
attempts  of  thi^  Abate  ftafi^ele  and  Signor  Biacca,  but  becttnae 
the  gehluS  of  the  Italians  tin^  of  their  poetry  sceioEis  pecnlhurfy 
iitted  for  enthusiastic  imitation^  and  the  search  might  haye  betsii 
Well  rewarded'.  As  16  th^  French,  k  seems  in  tain"^  to  li!k>k  fdr 
the  pf^servatfon  of  our  author's  vigorous  beauties  among  a  ^p^o. 
pie,  whose  best  imitators  convert  the  reasoning  of  Hamlet  jittq 
flippancy  and  )Vliltou's  Jidam  into  a  fine  gentleman.  'M^'No^,  In 
the  notes  to  his  wretched'  prose  translation,  published  at  Paris  (n 
1803,  has  quoted  an  inii'tatMh  of  the  poem  oh  Aiys  by  a  int>de^ii 
writer  who  talks  Of  having  attained  the  •^dithyrambic  mdrih?\  of 
<he  original  and  of  '' painttn^]^  the  efiect  6f  the  several  ItistlrA.! 
iAent«  by  harmony  of  sound  and  diversity  of  rhythm.  Of  ilasi 
imitation  some  parts  are  ridiculous  and  others  disgusting.    Acp«. 

dmea 
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^fmen  of  the  former  iriil  suffice.     Speaking  of  the  feelings  of  Atj$ 
on  coming  to  his  senses,  the  bashful  Frenchman  says,—* 

Atys  s'eveille  alors ;  l*indo1gente  VenDi 
Semble  encore  ap)>arattre  k  tes  yeax  eperdaif 
II  eit  caline.     Abaissant  utm  faible  paupl^, 
II  ae  cherche,  rougit,— accuse  li|  ItMaiere  $  &c«  iXp 

TbA  fiiults  of  preceding  writers  c^n  justify  none  of  mine ;  bat 

'tf'liey  haye  at  least  taught  me  to  aToid  these  gross  aberrations  ffOtt 

%he  original.    Setting  aside  the  proper  freedom  of  a  traaslation^ 

"wrhich  endeavours  to  accompany  the  poet^s  trdouf  raiSier  than  i^ 

^read  in  efeiy  print  of  his  feet,  it  is  only,  in  two  instances  that  I 

ibave  made  any  considerable  deviatifm  from  my  author's  text,«Hk> 

one,  %bere  he  alludes  to  a  custom  of  which  neither  our  iMUifters  nor 

morals  should  endure  to  hear,: — and  the  other,  where  he  conyerts 

Atys,  on  his  emasculation,  into  a  female.    The  {nboye-jneotioneil 

English  translator,  to  use  his  own  words,  has  ^^  hayayded  this  change 

pf  sex*'  in  his  yersion ;  and  he  has  touched  the  clmnge  mqr*  spiritediy 

than  the  French  imitators ;  but  the  eflfept  is  still  rtry  ankwafd  y^ 

Now  «Ik«  bU  limbft  despoird  of  tea  he  fisaadf 
Sair  tl|e  fresh  liferblood  trickling  %t^in  the  ground. 
Then,  female-stampt,  her  goal  hy  coo|licti  rais*d| 
With  snowy  hands  the  timl^rel  lif  bf  the  lefz'd. 
The  tinbrel  sarred  with  the  tnunp  to  thee, 
i^t  thy  dre^d  ritet,  materaai  Cyhele  I 
And,  as  the  loud  druo)  her  «olt  ingefi  ttr«ek« 
Thus  to  her  auites  in  soag  she  tfemblliiK  spoke. 

Vol  I.  p.  f09, 

b  bet,  the  genius  of  the  English  knghage  will  not  ^Uqw  this  da- 
temuQed  metamoi^hoais,  howeyer  warranted  it  m%]r  faaye  lieen  bf 
that  of  the  ^tin,  and  by  the  light  m  which  the  Mdenta  f«fank4 

iiva  of  neither  tez,  thovgh  neyeirthekM  fitted  U  IwtagI  rMpeCt* 
ing  whole  wn  we  m^  be  doalKCii  or  iBdiimi|.t|  m  ehiUMa  aaj| 
fmioMh;  not  to  mention,  that  thhi  pranoiitti  whiQii  Mid  mi  99V 
my%teA9m  AOCMion^  has  (Mt  i|lr  of  aokau^y  M^fNifll^nd^^f  ^^ 
aaorn  peniiariy  to  i|dapt  it  to  ihA  ftemit  frt^wt.  11m  ipaa  «f 
trregaiir  yeniicvtion  I  do  «ot  caU  a  deviatioiiy  aiiCf  it  vgvidkp 
nspotablo  by  a  continued  heroic  nwasore  tf>  giye  |^ly  idea  of  the 
Wioua  i^udity  of  Ihe  oii^ual;t  A)^i§n4n9ie|i  wovld  hftTo 

M  4  lM9eii 

.  ■  -     ..1    "         ,        %  W^F^Wii— Pil^     '  »   ■        I     IP.  I  1^  ■  ■  '  '    , 

'  ^^df  the«aUlsnibic  vem  ead  i(*a«ftcts  iM  «ht  fOiriafM  of  the  hoaiefi^ 
'WO  et«  toM  wonder^l  slorict  bjr  tiM  iiimiiimwi  who  hi  dftMhoTa 
•taite  fit*  ptnms  ojrMbit  a  prifi— d  laytafcat  — ysts  aod  iaaibip^  Ticy 
hoi  tML  of  the  torprisim^  taiiacfieo  which  lbs  jnssiiih—  ead  fmatie  eeiv- 
a^eiet  ff  IM  fHcsts  irf  CyUlf  had  ufflia  Ihe  fyeplMerti  mi  mitiaak  the 
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been  still  less  suitable ;  and  Hexameters,  in  our  language,  bave 
a  kind  of  "topping  solemnity  that  looks  like  buHesque.  But  the 
irregularity,  allowed  by  modern  poetry,  had  other  advantages ; 
ft  naturally  surpasses  all  regular  metre  in  variety  of  expression, 
and  has  been  reckoned  by  the  best  writers  the  most  suitable  vehi- 
cle for  the  changeful  temper  of  enthusiasm,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  two  most  enthusiastic  poems  of  modem  times,TTthe  Alexan~ 
d^rU  Feast  <4  Dry  den,  and  Redi's  singular  dithyrambic  of  Bacco 
in  Toscma*  -.  I^o  apology  therefore  is  necessairy  for  differing  fron^ 
the  origii^d  in  this  respect. .  The  terse  ifhich  I  have  used  at  the 
commencement,  and  which  s^ppeared  best  adapted  to  the  expresr 
sion  of  th<afliatin,  is.  not  a  capricious  or  eccentric  one,  being 
nothing  b^t-  iwo^  lines  of  ^  common  spng  measurp  throws^  ii^to 
one; —     i  • 

As  near  PprtD-Bellp  lying — ^On  the  gently-sveltlo^  floed. 
AtjrS  o*er  the  dhtant  wafers  hurried  in  bis  rapid  baric. 

By  thi6  l^pgth  6i  Une,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  throw  a  8til| 
stronger  accent  on  the  antepenultima,  and  thus  give  the  three  last 
syllables  the  force  of  a  dactyl.  Dr.  Johnson's  ridicule  of  the 
use  of  long  lines  in  expressing  swiftness,  seems  to  haye  been  one 
of  those  hasty  prejjudipes,  apt  nncpmmou  with  the  great  critic. 
He  judges  from  jtlie  length  of  the  course,  instead  of  the  powers 
and  sweep  of  the  race.  Long  lines  are  not  indeed  essentially  ex^ 
pressive  of  swiftness,  but  neither  are  short  ones :  the  expression 
depends  uppn  tt^'  progress'  of  the  rhythm  or  intermediate  parts, 
and  if  that  expression  be  hurrying,  the  long  line  will  invigorate 
it  by  the  rety^^bntihuity  to  which  Johnson  objects,  just  as  a  raf. 
pid  bird' ori thawing  has  a  liner  effect  according  to  Uie  length  sud 
%ye^' of^it^s^^lghti.wThe  succeeding  variations  I  have  endea. 
Vbtfi^ed  1%  '(hii<}'ft#'^fhe  imiKedlaite  eKpression  of  exultation  or  ra. 
^^ity]  iaITtelp  w4iip1itii0  heroic  measure  seemed  to  &11  in^  with 
^aeeT*ftbliMiAty,iip<^.  the  altered-  tone  and  settled  misery  jof 
ifl«  ^tl(tiffla«t^'1f'T]i«  versification  upon  ihe  whole,,  if  criadsed 
i^natl^^^M^y'Mll  moi^t  tik^^  be  considered  as  too mde  ;..bat 
«•  M|teres^es#^4firfiiie^  ai^d  an  occasional  use  of  triplets^  ap- 
•pyirfi$d>lb$(al)l#''tO'11li^  reekleCte  vig^  of  the  bri^^hal.  v  -fiven  on 
•»k<>  lo  J8*»fci  ''r  «  v?.    ( ^  •.,.... '-..'      •; ..;  .«;.       • ..  ,/*      other 

^y^rWer  of  association  for  the  mere  pbvrer  of  verse.  The  celebrated  Maretns 
iipderstood  his  brethrea  well  iq_thJ8  respect,  and  amused  himself  with  cheats 
ingTliem  by  his  Latin  verses.  Tulpius,  and  fi&rman  after liJim,  reiat^  with 
^MbaioEtioii^  ^d3pMB9a*itlrAHdlftprtifeMionU.'naljce,  that  fte  pa89Q4  then 
pit  •fataiiUliaiiiB.«|K>i^ifa*r|BMia'ptr9mMifif  than  Joseph  ikaliger^-  - ]H[fMre|ii#» 
J.b41ieye»»*trtgbfcriiai»-ri|MiivU^?fr<ptygoBriih  BcaligeTftf  |Nit..the  t/at^iab 
ahat  bisibylito'ti  Baiecbiis^.teiaitoiibB  •f-^otuT  poet!i  Gf^liaMibict/iijaii  ^mk- 
lation  io-natbiiv  ^wt^iJwL'^rse^  A04  pbsscsvs  npitbpr  sl9»6am:^  t.bo9dtt( 
por  ap  atom  of  origrual  faocy. 


Tfip  BJBFLECTO^  ^9 

m^ih^et  subjects^  our  Tersification  would  perhaps  be  rathi^r  improTed 
"^han  injured  by  looking  back  to  the  stjie  of  Dryden,  particularly 
^ith  regard  to  long  words  at  the  end  of  a  couplet,  and  the  flow 
^f  one  couplet  into  aAOther. — ^Bat  more  of  thift  at  a  future  and 
M)etter  opportunity^ 


TTs  o'er  the  distant  waters  harried  in  his  rapid  bark 
Soon  with  foot  of  wild  impatience  touch'd  the  Phrygian  forest  dark. 
IM^here  amid  the  awful  shades  possess'4  ^J  mighty  Cybele, 
In  his  zealous  frenzy  blind 

^And  i^and'ring  ia  his  hapless  inind^  ■         '  "' 

"With  iiinty  knife  he  gave  to  earth  the  weights  that  stamp  virility.' 
Then  as  the  widow'd  being  saw  it's  wretched  limbs  bereft  of  man, 
And  the  unaccustomed  l^lood  that  on  the  groui|d  polluting  nin, 
With  snowy  hand  it  snatch'd  in  haste  the  timbrel's.^ry  round  on  higb^ 
That-epens  w^th  the  trumpet's  blast,  tl^y  rites,  Maternal' Mystery  ; 
And  upon  it's  wh/rli^g  fingers  while  the  hollow  paixhment  rung,  - 
ThpM  iQ  Qutc^y  tremulous  to  it's  wild  coinpanions  sui^g :-— ^ 
Kow  rush  ouy  n^h  on  171  th  me, 
Wprshippers  of  Cybele,  *  ,. 

To  the  lofty  groves  of  the  deity ! 
Ye  vagabond  herds  that  bei^r  the  name  ; 

Of  t^e  Dindymenian  dame  1 

Who  seeking  strange  lands,  like  the  banish'd  of  home, 
With  Atys,  with  Atys  distractedly  roam  ; 

Who 


Super  alta  vectus  Atys  celerl  rat^  mariaj^ 
Phrygium  nemus  citato  cupide  pede  te^gi^^      .  , 
Adiitque  opaca  silvis  redln^it|L  Iqc^  dese  :      .     . 
Stimulatus  ubl  fuf enti  rabie, .  vagus  animi,    . 
Devoivit  ilia  acuto  sibi  pondera  silice»   . 
Itaque  ut-relicta  sensit  sibi  membra  sine  Tiro, 
£t  jam  recente  terras  sola  sanguine  macnlans^ 
Niyeis  citata  cepit  mauibus  leve  tympanum. 
Tympanum,  tnbam,  Cybelle,  tua,  mater,  in^ia: 
Quatieusquc  terga  tauri  teneris  cava^  digitis, . 
jGanere  base  suis  adorta  est  tremebunda  cowtibus,;.  , 
Agite,  itc  ad  alta,  Gajlas,  Cybeles  fiemors^simul^. 
Simul  ite,  Dindymeo^^.dominae  yag^  pecora;  . 
Aliena  quae  petentes,  ^  velui  e]|Lsuljes,.~loca,    ^ ,» 
&ctam  mi  am  exsecuta?,  duce  me*  mihi  cpmites 
P         .  RapidiiA 


,.i. .■    ■  '■  :   '-I 
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Who  ycmr  Ihnbs  hare  umnaim'd  in  a  despCTate  hour 

With  a  frantic  digdain  of  the  Cyprian  pow'r ; 

Who  have  carried  my  sect  through  the  s#?a  and  it's  terrors,*^* 

Exult  ye,  exult  in  your  fiercely-wrought  errors ! 

No  delay,  no  delay, 

But  together  away, 

And  follow  me  up  to  the-Dixme  ali^compelling, 

To  her  high  Phrygian  groves  and  her  dark  Phrygian  dwelling^ 

Where  the  cymbals  they  clash,  and  the  drums  they  resound, 

And  the  Phrygian's  cunr'd  pipe  pours  it's  meanings  around. 

Where  the  ivy.crown'd  priestesses  tots  with  their  brows. 

And  send  the  shrill  howl  through  their  deity's  house,  ' 

Where  they  shriek,  and  they  scour,  and  they  faadllen  abput,-^-*^  v 

'Tis  ih«re  we  go  baundbig  in  mystical  rqut, 

t 

No  sooner  had  spolLea 

This  voice  balf.broken, 

Wlien  suddenly  from  qu{v*rin|f  tongues  arose  the  untyersal  Orjr, 

The  timbrels  with  a  boam  resound,  the  cymbals  with  a  clash  reply* 

And  up  the  verdant  Ida  with  a  qiAcken'd  step  the  chonis  fcw, 

Wl^ile  Atys  with  th^  timbrel's  smite  the  terrible  procession  drelr^ 

Raginjg,  panting,  wild,  and  witless,  through  the  sullen  shades  It 

broke, 
Like  the  fierce,  unconquer'd  heifer  bursting  from  her  galling  jro^e; 

And 


Rapidum  salum  tulistis,  tmculentaque  pelagi, 

£t  corpus  evirastis  Veneris  nimio  odi<i, 

Hilaratc  excitatis  erroribus  animum : 

Mora  tarda  mente  fedat,  simut  ite,  sequimini 

Phrygiam  ad  domum  Cybelles,  Pbryg;U  ad  nemora  De^!, 

Ubi  cymbalfim  sonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  Tcboant| 

Tibicen  ubi  canit  Phryx  curvo  grave  calamo., 

Ubi  capita  Msnades  yi  jaciunt  hedeiigersc^ 

Ubi  sacra  sancta  acutis  ululatibipis  agitant, 

Ubi  saevit  ilia  divae  volitare  vaga  cohors ; 

Quo  nos  decet  citatis  celerare  trlpudils. 

Simul  haec  comitibus  Atys  cccinlt  notha  molier, 

Thiasus  repente  liiiguis  tfeipidantibns  ululat, 

Leve  tympanum  renragh,  cava  cymbala  recrepant, 

Viridem  citus  adit  idam  properante  pede  dioras ; 

Furibunda  simul,  anhelans,  vaga  vadit,  anlmo  egcns^ 

Comitata  tympano  Atys,  per  opara  nemora  dux, 

Telutijuvenca  vitals  onus  iodomita  jugi : 


T^  I^EFLCCTOll,  I7i 

And  on  pursue  the  sacred  creiT)  tUl  at  t]|0  do«r  of  Cfkd^ 
Faint  and  fasting,  down  tbey  ^b)l  \4  pal«  immoTibilHy : 
The  heavy  sleep-^the  heafjr  ileep  grows  o'er  t]^  fiuUng  oyes^ 
And  lockM  (n  dead  re|;KMjs  t^  mikl  ft^^ 

But  when  the  Sua  lopk'd  out  with  oyes  of  llijkt 

Round  the  firm  efrth,  i^rild  SjMS^  aii4  ik^^  ^  mupbif  wUt^  > 

Scaring  the  ling'riiig  shades 

With  echo^ooted  ^taeds, 

Sleep,  from  the  stdfeffing  I^tj%^  Wiof^ff  U|  Ghi|nM 

To  fair  Pasithae's  expectant  um^^ 

And  the  poor  dreamer  woke,  oppressed  widi 

to  memory  woko  and  to  coUectoft  madnesi 

Struck  with  it's  loss,  with  what  it  was,  and  ifiMf«| 

Back  trode  the  wretched  being  In  defpair 

To  the  sea-shore,  and  stretching  forth  it*s  oyo 

O^er  the  wide  waste  of  waterp  aad  of  sl^, 

Thiis  to  it?s  copiit^y  oried  with  taarp  of  n^mrjv^r 

My  Qonntry,  oh  vfkj  couift|rf ^  ptJWt  state^ 
^bopi,  like  ^  Teiry  slave  and  ranagate, 
V^retch  that  I  am,  I  left  for  wilds  like  thtsei 
1*103  wilderness  of  si^o^s  ai(d  matted  lreeS| 

To 


Bapidae  ducem  ^quuptur  Galla;  pede  propero : 
Itaqne,  ut  domum  Cjrbelles  tetigere  lassalse, 
Nimio  e  labofe  somni|in  captimi  sine  Cerere  s 
jPiger  his  labante  languore  oculos  sopor  operit^ 
Abit  in  quiete  m^lli  in^idus  fiiT9r  animi. 

Sed  ubl  oris  anrei  Sol  ridlanlibns  ocnlls 
Jl'Ustravit  aethera  alburn;^  foladnra,  mareferam, 
?epalitque  noctis  umbras  rmtis  soolpedibiiS) 
ibi  Somhus  excitum  Atyn  fo|^en8  cttus  abiit; 
Ip'Qgientum  enm  etcepit  dea  Huithea  sinu, 
Ita  de  quiete  if]folli,  rabida  siiie  rabie, 
Simul  ipsa  pectorp  Atys  sua.facU^recolidt, 
l^oidaqne  mente  Tidit  sine  quds,  ubique  foret ; 
Aniipo  xstuante  rursum,  reditum  ad  vada  retulit  $ 
Ibi  maria  vasta  visens  lacrytnantibus  oculis, 
Patriam  allocuta  mcesta  est  ita  voce  raiseriter :-— ' 

Patria  ^  me^  creatrix,  patrta  r^uieagenetrix, 
£go  quam  miser  relinquens,  doniiuos  ut  herifagas 
fanuli  Solent,  ad  Idas  tetuH  nemora  j^edem^ 


Ut 


s7e  TfrnsEFLEvrm. 

^  To  housd  #itt  ihi¥'xiiig..deaatstfaii(l  leam  their  wftiits, 
A  fierce  hitrtider.oarthciji  sullen  haunts, — 
Vih<aEp^  shall  1  imdy  thi^e  I  ; WJiere  cheat  mine  teye 
With  tricking  out. th(ir  ^tiaftei? in ihe.eky?.    r.  -. 
Fain,  while  ray  wits  a  little  space  are  free. 

Would  my  poor  eyebitlfsifitraia  iVm  }>oiriita  on  thjee  I  _  - 

Am  I*tficn;t#jRi!lrorii  hom^^and.far  away:S.        .    ^. 
Doom'd  through  these  woods  to  trample^  dfty  by;  day^ 
Far  from  my  kindred,  friends,  and  nativ^  ^il,   '     .  . 
The  mall,  the  raoQ^.lvid  wre^tlevs  brfg^t  with  oil  ?    .  .    . 
Ah  wretch,  bewail,  bewail ;  and  think  for  ti^i^r 
On  all  thy  p^t  fkrietjT'of 'bliss  ! 
I  was  the  charm  of-4if%  the  social  springs       '•  «, 
First  in  the  rape^ :  And'  brightest  ifi  the  ring  r  .        . 
Warm  with  the  stir  of  welcome  /wf aa-juy  home,  .  ■       -  *■ 

Aiid  when  I  rose  bctiflaes,  my  friends  would  CQn)e  * 

filing  and  pressing  in  t)fficioutficore$^ 
Thick  as  the  tlo^jrs  that  hang  .at  loirs'  doors  i-rr 
And  shall  I  then  a  ministring  madman  be 

To  angry  gods  ?-.wA  hqirUng  derate^  ?--T/  .   . 

A  slaye  for  Cybele  to  hau)it  Wid^w^tfrr- 

Half  of  myseir,^....a  mtit  without  a  sex  } 

And  must  I  feel,  unrespited  of  wors^: 

T4x'  o'erhanging  winter  of  these  mountain  snows  ? 

Roam  through  the  ghastly  scene  for  evermore, 

Skulk  with  the  stag,  arid  wander  with  the  boar  ? 


0* 


Ah 


■"T- 
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Vi  apud  nivcm  et  ferarUm.  gel^a  8t;al)ula  fprcm,,  .  .. 

TA  ut  omnia  earum  a4irem)  furibunda^  latibul,a^-rni , 

IJbinam,  aut  quibus  locis  te^posit^m,  patria,  rear?     ,, 

Cupit  ipsa  pupula  ad  te  sibi  dirigerc  aciem, 

Rabie  fera  carens  dum  brey^  jte^ug  aaimi^ est. ,,.  , 

Kgone  a  mca  ren^oia^c  ferfirja ^mp^a  4qp«|  .  .<  i 

Pat ria,  bonis,  amicjs,.geni<pjifibu5ab^ro^,^       .    ..;    , 

Abero  foro,  palaestra,,  stadio,  etgj'i^i^asiis?    ..  f- 

Miser  ah  miser,  querendum  est^tiaqf  atque  etiaqi,  animc  !     ,  ..  . 

Quod  enim  genus  figurue  est,^  ego  no^^quod  habuejim  ? 

Ego  mulier,  ego  adolescens,  ego  ephebus,  ego  puer,  , 

Ego  gymnasii  fui  flos,  ego.eram  decys  olei:*.^  . 

Mihi  janua;  frequentes,  mihi  limlna  tepida, 

Mihi  tloridis  corollis  redimita  domus  erat, 

Linquendum  ubi  esset  Ofto^mihi  Sole  cubiculum. 

Egone  defim  ministra,  et  Cybeles  famnla  ferar  ? 

Ego  Maenas,  ego  mei  pars,  ^go  y\f;  ^terilis«ro  ? 

Ego  viridis  algida  Xdap  nive  amicta,  loc^  co^pa  ? 

Ego  Titam  agam  sub.altis  Phrygian  columiriibns^ 

UbI 


T»E  KEFLEcraa.  vfk 


Ah  me !  Ah  me !  Already  I  repent ; . . 

E'en  now,  e'en  now  I  feel  my  shame  -aod  puiiiduitiit  I* 


As  thus  with  rosy  Hps  the  wretch  gVew  loud, 
Startling  the  ears  of  heavVs  ?inpf rial  cro><r(l,  ' 
The  Mighty  Mistress  o'er  hf*r  lion  yoke       .   ' 
Bow'd  in  her  wrath, — and  loos'ning  as  slitf  ^pnW 
The  left-hand  savuge,  scatterer  of  l>^(h,' 
Rous'd  his  fell  nature  with  impetuous  words :— r 

Ply,  ruffian,  fly,  indignant  and  amain, 

And  scare  this  being,  who  resists*  ihy  reign,    '       ■  •  • 

Hack  to  the  horror-breathing  woods  again!      ■ 

I-»ash  tht^e,  and  Hy,  and  shake  wiH>  sinewy  might 

^-Thine  ireful  haii*,  and  as  at  d<'ad  of  night  . 

Pill  the  wild  echox^s  with  rcbcUoijing  fright ! 

•  •  •■       . 

Throatning  she  spoke,  and  loos'd  tlie  rengeance  dire, 
Who,  gath'ring  all  his  rage,  and  glaring  lire, 
Starts  with  a  roar,  and  scours  Eeneath  her  eyes 
Scatt'ring  the  spliuter'd  bushes  as  he  flies : 
^o\vn  by  the  sea  he  .spies  jjie  wretch  at  last^  . 
AiA<i  springs  precipitous  :-^the  wretch  as  fast  J" 


Files 
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vy>\  cerra  sylvicultrix,  ubi  aper' nemo ri vagus  ? 
Ja.txi  jam  dolet^  quod  egi,  jam  jamque  pocnitet, 

■        ■ 

Hoseis  uttiuic  labcU^s  palans  soni(us  abft, 
6cxDinas  deorum  ad  aures  jifova  nuncia  rcfercns^ 
Bpi  juncta  juga  resplvens  Cybele  Iconibus, 
s^ae.yumque  pecoris  h'ostem  stimulans^  ita  loquitur ; 
Agcdufflj,  inquit,  age  ferox,  i,  face  iit  liinc  furoribus^ 
F*ce  ut  hinc  furoris  icfu  reditutn  in  nemoira  ferat^, 
Mea  liber  ah  nirois  qui  fugorc  imf)eria  cupit : 
Age,  cajde  terga  cauda,  tua  vcrbera  patere, 
3"  ace  cuncta  mugienti  frehiilu  loca  retonent, 
llutilam  ferox  torosa  cerVice  quatc  jubam. 

Ait  haec  minax  Cy belle,  religatque  juga  manu  : 
I'erus  ipse  sese  adhortans  rapidum  incitat  animum ; 
Vadit,  fromit,  refringit  virgulta  pcde  rago  : 
•^t  ubi  ultima  alhicaiitis  loca  litoris  aidiit, 
Teaerumque  vidit  Atyu  propq  raaricora  polagi, 


Facit 
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Flies  rftTing  back  iiiCo  bis  liYing  grare, 

And  there  for  ever  dwells,  a  savage  and  a  stare' 

O  Goddess!  Mistress.l  Cybele!  dread  name! 

O  mighty  Pow'r  I  O  Dindjmenian  dame  I 

Far  from  my  home  thy  visitatioas  be : 

Drive  others  mad  not  me : 

Drive  others  into  impobe  wild  and  fierce  insanity ! 


Facit  impetom :  ilia  demeiis  fogtt  in  nemora  fera : 
Ibi  semper  omne  vitse  spatiom  famvla  fait. 

J- 
Dea,  magna  dea,  Cybelle,  Dindymi  dea,  domina^ 
Frocul  a  mea  tnus  sit  furor  omnis,  bera^  domo : 
Alios  age  incitatos,  alios  age  rabidos. 


Art.  XX.— Oft  the  Qahotk  Ch^m$. 

.  Strong  and  powerful  as  are  the  bands  which  rally  round  \\ 
established  cormptions,  as  members  of  a  free  and  well-infof 
community  we  enjoy  sometimes  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  i 
final  overthrow.  To  contemplate  tlw  slow  but  effectual  pro| 
of  some  great  truth  in  practical  politics  to  general  admissiai 
at  once  gratifying  and  curious.  The  abolition  of  the  disgn^ 
slave  trade  may  be  termed  the  most  recent  instance  of  this  |pc 
of  dignified  and  rational  triumph.-— Parliamentary  Reform^ 
the  regulation  of  our  Money  System,  seem  about  to  press  On 
general  attention,  and  the  important  canse  of  Catholic  Eftta 
pation  has  advanced  to  a  stage  from  which  to  retrograde  ii 
possible.  Predominant  but  most  peraidous  interests  oppose 
genial  current  of  improvement  in  all  these  points :  it  beco 
therefore  the  duty  of  those  who  art  seriously  and  conscientio 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them  #ith  honesty 
ardour,  to  disseminate  their  convictions*  Infiuenced  by  this  i 
sideration,  the  following  remarks  on  the  Catholic  Charcb 
Controversy  are  with  diffidence  sabmitted  for  publication  in 
Reflector.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formt'd  of  their  stm 
and  pertinency,  there  b  a  pleasure  in  being  satisfied,  that 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  canhot  be  materially  i^}i 
hj  the  occasional  defidency  of  its  advocates.^ 

T 


THE  KfiPtECTOlt  iT5 

There  is  audk  ifetiMa  to  tbiak  that  the  study  of  politics  as  a  sciencf 
'Ould  be  materially  Msisted  by  an  able  dissertation  on  those  cri4 
cal  periods  in  society,  Mrhen  a  diflsolation  of  ancient  relations 
'.tf?qiures  a  considerable  modiic^tion  of  that  opinion  and  practice, 
correctness  and  utility  of  w)iich,  in  their  past  operation,  havo 
^»«en  decidedly  manijRpst.     A  »ice  perception  of  the  approach  of 
is  inevitable  reaction  in  human  aiairs  is  a  leading  endowment  in 
statesoian,  and  a  disposition  to  prq[Mro  for  and  break  the  Corct 
t  the  recoil,  the  soundest  he  can  evince.     Few  display  the  se* 
ood  who  possess  the  first ;  and  the  reason  is  erident.     There 
deq[).rooted  interests  in  all  states  which  startle  at  innoyatioD 
of  evi'ry  kind,  nor  can  the  popular  or  general  sentiment  be  rea* 
•onably  expected  to  anticipate  remote  condnsioo.     Thus,  unless 
some  great  and.  commanding  genius  arise,  a  few  trite  and  obyions 
deductions  from  the  succcsffal  past  form  the  current  politics  of 
tlie  great  majority  of  every  community,  whose  very  natural  £ault 
it  is,  to  infer  too  implicitly  horn  facts  unconnected  with  the  cir^ 
cnmstance  or  contingepcy  which  give  them  iottl^  operation,  and 
inerit.     But  that  opinion  may  be  judicious,,  that  principle  may  be 
sound,  which  have  neitlicr  the  support  of  long  existing  establish, 
ment  on  tiie  one  side,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  other, 
vill  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs.    The  interested  are  seldom  induced  even 
to  listen,  and  argument  boing  unfavourable  to  repose,  there  is  a 
namerous  body  who  would  rather  sail  quietly  and  indolently  into 
tlie  gulph  which  has  swallowed  up  surrounding  nations,  tlian  nn- 
^rgo  the  fatigue  of  attention.     Appeal  to  these  would  be  nuga- 
tory :  tiiere  are,  however,  among  the  opposers  to  the  Catholics, 
Bsay  at  onc^  honest,  rational,  and  disinterested ;  to  such  these  ob- 
serrations  arc  more  immediately  addressed.     Their  aim  is  to  lead 
tl^m  into  an  examination  of  certain  notions,  taken  up  rather  on 
tnut  than  from  conviction,  or  at  best  produced  more  by  a  forcible 
inpressioo  from  striking  facts  in  our  history,  than  from  any  accu- 
nte  dednctloii  from  the  lortg  train  of  circumstance  which  caused 
4m  tf  form  so  melancholy  a  part  of  it. 

!•  It  must  be  allowed,  there  is  something  in  the  plan  of  that 
spjatual  dominion,  which  has  preserved  the  identity  of  the  Roman 
Qittfch  for  so  many  ages,  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  a  contro« 
^^Y  with  adversaries  who  abound  more  in  zeal  than  in  candour. 
"Ae  priestly  policy  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  may 
'^tscmably  be  expected  to  afford  considerable  scope  for  critical 
s^erity,  and  unfortunately  for  the  Catholic,  his  dominwring 
^^^  allows  of  no  appeal  from  the  prelate  regularly  appointed, 
or  the  council  duly  convened,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cha- 
nicter  of  the  times  and  the  actors.  Such  b  the  misfortune  of  an 
^(BbitiQus  pedigree^  to  maintain  axi  uninterrupted  succession  from 

tke 


the  ApdslTeB'>«id  tlhe  H0I7  Ghost,  th^t  the  s)[)iHtiiaLl  eba^mefifs 
cVerj  IntetrMiikg  knaire  and  fool  are  eoosekirateid  to  f«Tereiioe  anfli 
regard.  The  theoiy  oT  the' Romanist  make^  his  chiirch  an  ab^mSm 
straction  froin*  its  adininistratorg,  the  seal  of  dirine  authority  rax^ 
tifying  cqiiallythe  ordinances  of  the  ^ood  and  the  bad,  the  artfuK 
atid  the  'igiioAint,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances^^. 
Churchni^  ma-y  be  tile,  btit  -the  Church  caftnot  err ;  the  atttribut^:^ 
is  ^iraeuhmsl  aM'tKe  miracle'is  asserted.  Now  this  system  dSf 
,  spiritual 'pi*<^nsibh^  so  artfully  and  powerftlly  constructed  foiK 


jpiritual  'prfet^iisibh^  so  artfully  and  powerftlly 
the  prevention  of  sdhism,  is  more  as^ilable  frort^  trithont  tha 
thj  othei*:  '6nce  cleaf  of  •  the  circle  and  the  spell  i4-  at -an  end  _* 
and  avarice,  tnpaclreryf  ambition,  aiid  cruelty ,-=—benetolence,  pa;- 
ternity,  and  Christian  aSeal,-^— are  detected  and  ackno\rIedged  ac 
cording  to  the  philosophy  of  humanity  and  fact.  The  Catholic, 
if  he  dared,  might  answer,  thJEit  it  is  practically  so  with  himself, 
and  that  the  eccle^astical  enaction  and  ■  ordination  most  disho. 
nourablc  to  the  character  of  his -religion,  are  now  known  only  bj 
the  quotations  of  its  enemies.  This  fact  may  satisfy  the  states^ 
man,  (whose  object,  like  that  of  a  pilot  in  the  icy  seas,  shonld 
be  rather  to  clear  the  condensed  error  of  ages  by  avoidance,  thah 
run  any  needless  risk  from  concussion),  but  will  never  silence  the 
Interested  controversialist,  who -can  utge  his  shackled  opponent 
to  a  maintenance  df  the  infallibility,  inspiration,  and  spiritual 
endowment  of  the  tnost  weak  or  the  most  vicious  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  votary  of  Rome,  of  the  present  day,  is  conquered  ra- 
ther by  the  letter  of  his  tenet  than  the  spirit  of  his  practice. — 
That  he  is,  however,  logically  in  a  dilemma,  can  hardly  be  denied 
by  himself,  and  still  less  by  his  friends,  while  his  enemies  feel 
with  satisfaction  that  the  best  way  of  fighting  men  is  with  shadows^ 
provided  those  shadows  are  of  their  own  creation. 

But  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  the  principles  of  the 
church  govenimeiit  of  Rome,  as  applicable  to  established  Chris^ 
tiani ty,  the  rapidity  of  its  early  progress  was  materially  owing  to 
the  early  adoption  of  that  levitical  order  of  priesthood,  which  has  so 
especially  distinguished  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Every  religion  has  been  steadily  maintained, '  which 
has  sanctified  a  portion  of  its  votaries  for  its  guard  «ind  guidance. 
The  people  stiled  the  Chosen  of  God,  by  dedicating  a  tribe  t6 
bis  service,  laid  an  effectual  foundation  for  that  tenacity  of  faith 
and  observance,  which  has  been  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  their 
scattered  posterity ;  and  had  the  doctrine  of  Moses  promised  a  spi- 
ritual futurity  instead  of  temporal  greatness,  and  inculcated  the 
merits  of  conversion,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  loose  Paganism  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  grosser  idolatry  of  the  East,  might  have 
been  assailed  long  before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  or  the, 
flight  of  Mahomet.     The  mission  of  the  Ilcbrow  lawgiver  was, 

howaver, 
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i|6weT^9  infinitely  more  limited,  and  the  reward  held  out  for 
Jewish  faith  and  observance  having  been  mere  earthly  grandeur 
and  dominion,  the  efiect  of  his  theocratic  institution  was  cotisrst* 
eliUy  enough  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.     An  mdifierenco 
to  proselytism,  indeed,  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  since,  dager 
at* men  are  often  found  to  increase  the  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  they  are  infinitely  less  liberal  of  their  mundane  ad- 
vantages.    The  beneficent  spirit  of  Chrisfianity  profiertd  its  bless* 
inga  to  the  whole  human  race ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enlarge* 
iDent  of  theatre  and  strong  distinction  in  tenet,  its  priesthood 
having  been  formed  on  the  Jewish  model,*  a  great  similarity 
ttaj  be  traced  in  the  priestly  career  of  either  dispensation.     If 
ve  look  back  into  the  Scriptures,  we  find  many  Athanasiuses  and 
Beckets  chronicled  in  Israel ;  and  even  as  to  the  locality  of  in* 
spiration  and  heavenly  communication,  the  Jerusalem  of  one  ago 
vas  the  Rome  of  another.     The  same  spiritual  imperiam  in  im» 
ferio^  the  same  independence  of  civil  rule,  the  same  claim  to  a 
paramount  jurisdiction  as  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,   have 
been  maintained  by  the  high  priest  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Kingdoms  have  been  laid  under  interdict,  allegiance  transferred^ 
iIHMiarchs  deposed,  and  the  links  of  society  dissolved,  by  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.     The  analogy  might  be  traced  even  to^  tqju 
Hate  resemblance,  i  were  it  necessary,  such  is  the  eficct  of  marked 
iaBtitution  on  man :  but  the  world  begins  to  entertain  tolerably 

N  cl^r 

*  Tkit  caanot  be  denkd  :  for  whether  a  regojar  chain  of  ordination  com- 

BMsred  with  the  Apotllet,  as  seens  to  he  averred  by  the  Episcopaliaiis  of 

all  ciiarchcf,  or  whether  the  first  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Christians  wera 

Merely  the  laost  veaUas  and  re»pertable  members  of  their  community,  as  it 

awerted  by  the  Indepeodeots,  the  quick  and  poUtical  traosfonoation  of  the 

•haple  dispensers  of  regulation  into  an  established  and  indelible  priesthood, 

was  the  result  of  Jewish  iastiintion,  Jewish  opinion,  and  Jewish  practice. 

V  The  irst  fifteen  bishops  of  the  parent  church  of  Jerusalem,'*  says  Gibbon, 

^'  ware  all  consecrated  Jews,  and  tli«  congregations  over  which  they  prc« 

tided  aaited  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ." — A  special  de» 

dlcatlon  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  could  not  but  be  the  consequence  of  such 

^aM  lailhMioa.     The  Gentile  convert  quickly  got  rid  of  the  weight  of  tht 

UMaic  ceremonies,  but  a  spiritual  order  was  as  estential  to  the  inconceiv* 

.«bl«  nystefici  of  the    new    religioln,   as  to  the   burtheasomt   detail  of 

Ibe  old. 

f  The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  certain  parts  of  the  Jewish  andi 
ChcistiaB  history  in  the  effect  of  the  influence  aud  interference  uf  the  priest 
mnd  the  prophet,  is  exceedingly  striking.  See  the  condui  t  of  Samuel,  Elijah, 
^Hsba,  &c.  The  later  prophets  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  in 
their  occasional  missions,  tierce  intolerance,  retirement  to  desart  places,  and 
Btide  of  typifying  their  predictions,  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  eaHier  Chris- 
ilM  flsarks.  Tem|N»rary  inspiration  and  miraculous  powers  seemed  in  ei* 
tker  cases  the  reward  of  austerity,  mortification,  and  self-denial  the  nosf 
•a€«meaial  io  hoaiaaily. 
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dodr  Idcail  of  t&e  miiform'  tendency  of  a  predorainaBf  pticifhxHfi^'^ 
sithoogh  to  shew  that  similar  cdiisequenops  have  resulted  froin^ 
resembling  institutious  in  very  different  modes  and  constitutioniir' 
of  Society,   cannot  but  add  force  and  accuracy  to  the  general - 
principles  deducible  from  such  varied  experience. 

Adopting  the  foregoing  conclusions  as  the  basis  of  certainly 
not  a  very  flattering  apology  for  the  church  of  liome,  it  follow^ 
that  the  monstrous  assumptions  and  intolerance' of  its  rulers  are 
to  be  considered,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  natural  growth  of 
humain  ambition  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  deyelope^ 
raeht,  and  which,  after  a  long  career,  has  yielded  to  opposing  cir^ 
cumstances  in  its  turn.    The  early  prelates  of  the  Christians  would 
have  been  startled  at  a  vision  descriptive  of  the  future  arroganc* 
and  domination  of  their  saccessors ;  yet  as  each  of  them  wa9 
anxious    to   extend,    and,   generally  speaking,    did  extend,    the 
eai^hly  authority  of  the  priestly  oflice,  very  extraordinary  conse. 
quetices  were  even  then  within  human  -anticipation.     Individuals 
are  occasiohally  led  out  of  an  interested  career  by  thfr  suggestions 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  by  yielding  to  accidental  impression' ; 
bodies  of  men  are  not  liable  to  this  variation,  the  bias  of  the 
majority  being  always  too  strong  for  the  exception.      When," 
therefore,  the  enthui»iastic  zeal  and  pervading  tenet  of  the  Chris, 
(iari  had  created  an  interest  worthy  of  government,  the  effect  of 
the  momentous  distinction  of  priest  and  layman  quickly  began  to- 
appear ;  the  loss  of  all  directive,  operation  in  spiritual  matters  on 
the  part  of  the  loity  was,  in  fact,  the  immediate,  consequence*  . 
The  choice  of  the  pastor,  or  president,  had  rested  with  the  com- 
municants at  large  while  the  congregations  remained  separate,  but 
as  soon  as  the  diffusion  of  the  creed  of  salvation  rehdered  a  more 
intimate  correspondence  necessary,  and  assemblies  of  their  heads 
expedient,  then  it  was  discovered,  that  as  the  latter  were  the  most 
Competent  judges  of  ecclesiastical  qualification,  it  was  decidedly 
for  the  interest  of  th6  faith,  the  appropriation  of  the  holy  funcJ- 
tions  should  remain  excltisively  with  them.     Tliey  were  rights—' 
(under  Heaven)  the  early  formation  of  a  theocracy  which  led  th« 
bpinion  and  directed  the  practice,  of  myriads,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  extraordinary  dilTusion.     The  necessity  of  courting 
the  suffrage  of  multitud<:s  would  shortly  have  constituted  as  many 
creeds  as  congregations.     Deprived  of  that  formidable  unity  of 
view,    combination  of  means,    and  lordly  domiiiion  <5ver  con, 
science,  *  would  the  Pagan  have  been  so  irresistably  overcome  ? 

Would 


*  In  (he  fniKl  imsigination  nf  many,  the  primitive  Cbj-iiijans.  were.  niii4 
«Qd  tolerant:  alas!  (here  ii  little  proof  of  this  in  any  etage  af  their,  proi 
^€sis,     Hejard  the  various  sects  into  which  thejr  were  dIviUed  while  e^iiallji 

aaseconded 
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Wonld  the  aspect  of  a  vast  though  falling  empire  have  beea  so 
rapidly  and  completely  transformed  ?     It  is  conceived  they  would 
not;  and  some  little  should  be  allowed  on  that  score  by  those  who 
deem  that  conquest  and  transformation  the  triumph  of  salvatioii 
and  the  gospel.     In  fact,  out  of  new  and  growing  interests  there 
commonly  arises  a  kind  of  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  au. 
tbority  by  a  few,  and  for  the  liberal  acquiescence  of  the  many  in 
such -assumption,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  good  is  the  first  ef. 
feet,  aqd  ultimate  evil  certain.     This  admixture  of  principles^  it 
may  be  tritely  observed,  appertains  to  humanity  in  general,  but 
it  has  never  been  more  impressively  displayed  than  in  th6  history 
of  the  Mother  Church.     The  zeal,  the  sanctity,  and  merits  of 
the  first  Christian  prelates  cannot  be  denied  ;  their  fervid  virtue 
yielded  not  to  opposition ;  their  sincerity  was  often  ratified  by 
martyrdom,  and  the  welfare  of  the  rising  religion  cemented  with 
their  blood.     Confidence  is  never  scrupulously  bestowed  on  these 
t]Qalities,  nor  is  there  any  nice  investigation  of  the  pilot's  power 
whilst  the  tempest  rages.    When  elevation  is  dangerous,  none  bat 
bold  and  ardent  Spirits  will  court  it ;  bold  and  ardent  spirits  go- 
vern decidedly  ;  -and  such  were  the  fathers  of  the  growing  church, 
who  laid,  the  foundation  of  a  power  more  independent  of  com. 
^on.place  vicissitude,  by  the  nature  of  its  origin,  profession,  and 
<^ntact  with  oertain  governing  tendencies  in  the  human  mind, 
than  any  the  world  had  ever  before  witnessed.     The  Emperors 
wd  empires  converted  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  influence  of  the 
priest  gathered  strength  from  surrounding  ruin.     Conquerors  of 
the  arts  and  arms  of  civilized  society,  the  ferocious  hordes  who 
snccessively  overran  the  territory  of  Europe,  yielded  to  the  zeal 
Bod  persuasion  of  those  who  had  now  become  masters  in  ,the 
science  of  both  worlds, — a  phalanx  who  appealed  with  as  much  ef. 
•fe^t  to  the  policy  and  interests  of  this  life,  as  to  the  hope,  fear, 
and  mystery,  attendant  on  all  reflection  upon  that  which  is  to 
come. 

But  however  aspiring  the  nature  of  a  priesthood  so  constituted, 

their  quick  accession  to  such  extraordinary  influence  was  mate. 

•rially  owing  to  the  form  and  aspect  of  society  when  the  progress 

-of  the  Gospel  began  to  be  visible  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea. 

it  may  be  averred  of  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  Roman  Em. 

N  2  pire. 


uosrconded  by  temporiil  aQthority  :  not  one  but  maintained  the  absolute  es- 
ientiality  of  its  owo  opinion,  and  the  damnable  tendency  of  the  notions  of 
all  the  rest; — not  one  that  did  not  persecute  when  secunded  by  authority  ; — 
not  one  which  did  out  aspire  to  become  a  catholic  and  governing  churcb. 
'It  is  impossible  to  investigate  uith  impartiality  the  principles  upon  which 
,th9t  vf  ftome  acted,  when  in  the  fulness  of  power  her  dominioa  was  so 
^onniiUbly  asiailed,  without  bearing  this  truth  in  nind. 
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pire,  that  it  was  Tcry  partial,   and  coufiued  chiefly  to  Ham^^ 
Cfreeco,  and  the  seats  of  provincial  government.     The  vast  bulk 
of  population,   composed  of  peo))le  of  such  larlQus  ed«icfitu>n| 
cUBtoip,  opinion,  and  language,  must  hayc  coalesced  mvcll  to<^ 
c(^arsely  for  that  reciprocity  of  commufiication   aqd  unrestntiBedF- 
Intercourse  so  n^ecess&ry  to  the  creation  of  9  stroi^g  am}  wi^lU 
founded  common  sense.     If  this  is  to  be  allowed  with  respect  t« 
the  first  centufies  of  the  Christian  progress,  what  is  t&  be.  amA  of 
the  period  which  followed  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  tlif 
Western  Empire  f    The  barbarous  invader  professi^d  and  reape^tef 
the  religion  of  the  invajded  ;  annihilating  the  emperqr,  he  yiofded 
to  the  priest,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  mental  ecUp^ie,  under  tbt 
Teil  of  which  any  pretension  could  stalk  with  safety  t)iQ  99perior 
art  or  ambition  of  the  latter  might  lead  him  to  form.     I4^t  th« 
most  zealous  Anti.Catholic  abstract  from  his  mind  ^  knowledgf 
of  facts,  and  ask  himself  what  might  haTe  been  res^^qnably  ex. 
|>ected  to  arise  out  of  the  superstition  and  devotion  of  Totaries 
so  perfectly  incompetent  to  an  inYestigation  of  the  grounds  of 
ecclesiastical  avthortty  ?     Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  fgnoranCf 
end  confusion  of  society  did  the  domination  of  tl^  priesthood  iiw 
crease,    which  i$  merely  saying,  the   dergy  pofisossed  superior 
knowledge,  had  a  common  interest,  and  were  men.     In  the  East* 
era  Empire,  whoso  fall  was  to  be  accomplished  by  yery  different 
enemies,  no  primate,  whaterer  his  influence,  ever  ventured  to  a«^ 
sume  the  lofty  privileges  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.     There  is  eyW 
denee  enough  to  prove  this  forbearance  to  hare  been  owiqg  to 
any  thing  but  moderation.     Had  not  the  Turks  been  also  th* 
warriors  of  a  creed, — had  that  ferocious  tribe,    like  the  itort 
docile  conquerors  of  the  West,  embraced  the  opinions  of  tboa^ 
whom  they  subdued,  it  Is  not  perfectly  clear  that  we  should  harr 
been  more  edified  by  the  humility  of  Constantinople  at  «iie  pe»- 
riod  than  with  that  of  Rome  at  another. 

There  is  a  striking  agreement,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
iast.montioned  premises,  among  the  zealous  opponents  of  Catho- 
lie  Claims  on  the  one  sid(\,  and  certain  well-wishers  to  their  civil 
rights  on  the  other.  Talk  of  tiroes  of  ignorance  and  the  e]|ces* 
^ite  absurdity  of  Catholic  belief,  and  you  are  hailed  with  r^» 
ture  ; — state  that  the  excessive  arrogance  and  pretension  of  thjD^ 
Holy  See  grew  out  of  the  superstition  and  barbarity  of  inundated 
Europe,  and  nothing  can  be  more  correct ; — ^speak  with  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  understanding  which  can  bow  down  to  images, 
assert  the  real  presence,  and  pray  in  Latin,  and  thousands  will 
run  from  a  devout  repetition  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  a^^aiid 
jour  zeal  and  discernment: — but  venture  to  suggest  a  modest 
conclusion  from  all  this,  that  the  Catholic  Creed  is  ho  )qs^ 
dangerous^  the  Fopc  no  longer  formidable^  and  lliat  a  few  Ca- 

'^bioinsaf 
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:;hoJics  inajr  be  iegisdators^  judges,  and  generals,  withotit  antiihl^ 

J|atin^'  tibeiiy,  law,  and  constitutioti,  and  you  are  immediately 

.  deserted.     Contejnpt  is  instantly  changed  to  apprehension  t— 'thi$ 

j^^feed  iBfi  jnon^trotis,  this  practice  &0  supei^titioua,  this  lupremaev 

.^o  absturd,  cannot  be  admlt(;ed  fo^  a  momi^nt  on  equal  gronna^ 

-%>ihliout  ajrc^tiuti  to  captivity  and  Babylon, — ^Thus  ttonian  Cath^ 

pt  Icism,  tor  tudicrov3t\eiis  of  aspect  and  fascination,  may  be  cotfU 

fp^r^  to  the  fabled  snake,  yrhich  charms  the  nnfortniia^  victitti 

'^tifb  tl^egliilph  kl3  ma$t  anxious  to  avoid.     How  despicable  all 

^fils  as  lieasoning,  ;as  tjbe  jargon  of  political  interest!^,  how  much 

-^'orse  ^r-assaiksd  by  3<!ich  argument  and  opposition^  Ireland  will 

j^oon  i>ecome  tl^c  inojst  rigid  papistical  countr}'  in  Eurppe ;  an^l 

i^ilc  tsoifiylt^tlqn  Ms  own  tutiid  may  fall  to  yield,  will  be  furnished 

Itp  thfi  Catlipllc  by  the  egregious  logic  of  his  eneuiieS,     The  aik 

f:lxor  of  tjiese  ,obseryatioti^  neither  participates  in  the  Conteml^ 

-^or  tl^jD  ifeaf  pf  these  miserable  controTersialtsts.     He  cannot  of*. 

ffiCtW  despise  a  system  of  pficRthood  \Hiich  has  giten  a  complexioii 

ko  dlO  history  of  eighteen  ecnturie?,  and  which  ^till  retains  ihi 

Jlu^ice  enough  to  be  deprecated  ^  nor  can  he,  on  the  Otlier  ha&d^ 

fear  the  revival  of  a  mere  influenlial  dominlou,  which  has  ont^ 

yMaea  t<f  the '  ^<M>d  ^>iiSe  And  iucrcasins  knowlctl^c  of  ntaji. 

Notbhi^  is  mbre  es^entitjil  to  a  cprreci  estimate  of  the  march  o^ 
jfiOciHy  during  the  middle  ages,  than  to  separate  that  which  nt^ 
Cessarily  sprung  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  a  systtrii,  frot% 
the  actual  conduct  of  its  various  administrators.  It  is  too  much 
Ja  the  spirit  of  Protectant  iuterfeftnicc  to  conclu<ie,  thi>,t  all  whidi 
fioto  tcpfevLts  to  hate  boon  encroachment, — all  which  succeed. 
Itig  ^ypetience  has  proved  erroneous, — in  a  word^  all  which 
the  bjfettelr  ^ense  of  impt-oycd  humanity  ha*  sincfc  conderaned, 
pro^e^e^  directly  from  conscloirs  fraud  alid  deception  in  thjj 

C"  fst,  the  prelate,  or  the  council.     It  wOumI  be  as  much  for  the 
efit  of  truth  a§  liberality^  to  allpw  that  infinite  mischief  might 

^'  3  occasionalljr 

i  ■■  ...         .  .— —  ■'■■■  ■  ■■* 

*  That  tbe  aeimal  power  of  the  Pope,  even  at  its  zenith,  has  been  greatly 
eia|;C^eraCed,  iKilK  probably  appear  froiB  a  cool  examination  of  the  fate. of 
its  exertions.  )t  has  been  too  iquch  the  practice  to  confound  the  preteiisi<vi 
itifh  the  fact.  What  strong  and  able  sovereign  was  eyer  Inatefialiy  overr 
fMBic  by  Home  I  When,  indeed,  a  weak  monarch  contrived,  at  the  same 
fiaie.  t«  cmbfoil  bim«e|f  with  the  Pope  and  his  sulyects,  like  our  siljy  John. 
^ODSiilerabfe  r^^sutts  might  follow  from  the  eiunit^y  of  the  Church.  But  evea 
^he  hjstory  of  (his  period  4)roves  |he  empty  and  transitory  nature  of  the 
papal  trium|)h.  The  Gohoueror,  Rufus.  or  Beauc!erk»  would  never  have 
been'tltiMiDomiiially  overcome;  and  if  a  final  humiliation  was  endured  by 
jilenry  11.^  it  principally  arose  from  tbe  perpciration  of  a  rash  and  inau- 
fpicioas  Dilirder  by  his  servants.  It  was  not  in  oppasiiion  to  the  civil 
filler*  bat  io  coajuuctioo  with  bim^   that  Iloiiie  i>ho\v^d  her  cruelty  and 
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occasionally  jlrise  out  of  the  error  of  the  welLinientioQed, 
that  woald  hafe  been  rectified  if  understood,*  .  A  thorough  ah 
early  infusion  of  the  t)ieological  spirit  might  conceal  .from  msBiny^ 
a  zealous  prelate,  that  he  was  only  ambitious  when  he  thought^ 
himself  d^yo)lt,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  church  was  generally^ 
little  more  than  the  exaltation  of  its  rulers.     That  species  o^ 
fraud  too,  Tfhlch  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  pious,  i^ 
perfectly  congenial  with  zeal  of  every  description,-,  politici^l  o 
religious  ;  the  facility  >f  ith  which  honest  jntention  is  sometimes 
seduced  into  the  employment  of  cpntcmptlble  means,  being  on^ 
of  the  most  striking  anomalies  In  the. human  character.     Some  o^ 
the  most  iiagraiit  impositions  of  the  See  of  Rome  may  be  .  consi^ 
dered  to  have  sprung  out  of.  a  mixture  of  motive,  nc^  altogether 
undefensible.     To  ppint  out  a  few  instances  of  positive,  iiipidrn. 
tal,  and  partial  good,  elferted  by  t*he  predominance  of  the  ChurchJ  • 
will  not  be  wholly  unserviceable,  if  it  prevent  any  well-disjj^oseil 
mind  from  lending  itself  to  that  indiscriminate  abuse  so  coAimon 
^o  the   great  and  little  vulgar,   and  which  those  who  claim  a 
higher  title,  hesitate  not  to  ep courage  when  a  dirty  interest  is  to 
}}e  served.  '  >   '  ' 

How  much  the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  was  owin|(  to 
the  early  formation  of  a  combined  ambitions  and  political  priest, 
hood^  has  already  been  noticed.  Attend  to  the  character  of  the 
Roman  rulers  when  they  began  to  yield  to  the  zeal  jind  persc- 
/Verance  of  the  votaries  of  the  gospel.— ^Were  Constantino  ana 
the  first  imperial  and  courtly  professors  men  to  be  gained  by  pure 
and  undeviating  simplicity  ?  .  They  certainly  were  not ;  and  yei, 
to  deny  the  vast  importance  of  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
cause  is  impossible.  Again  :.  wheij  tlie  Church  was  more  firmly 
established,  the  spjrit,  zeal,  and  policy  of  her' extensive  missions, 
discover  the  aspiring  and  mast'erly  nature  of  the  consti'tiition 
which  gave  force,  unity,  aiid  effect,  to  the  labour.  The  success  anfl 
utility  of  thcsie  exertions  were,  and  are,  manifest ;  not  merely  be- 
cause 

*  It  is,  however,  too  much  the  fashion  to  call  that  error  and.  ambition 
which  is  hot;  How  frequently  are  the'  crusades  mentioned  as  a'st'ri^king  io- 
stance  of  tlie  two  combined.  Yet,  sa}S  Middle,' **  a  <;ombitiatioo' wbicli 
tended  to  support  the  Greek  Empire  for  the  security  of  the  eastern  p'art  of 
Europe,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  southern,  whatever  the  supltersti- 
lion  of  its  mOtiveMnd  conductors,  can  by  no  means  deserve  to  be  tailed 'a 
lingular  itistance  of  human  folly."— See  Notes  tb  the  Lusirid^  book  7.  Th« 
fact  was,  the  power  and  encroachments  of  ihe  IVtahotnedan  rulers  were  at 
this  time  particularly  striking,  and  a  confederacy  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  dominions  tvas  not  the  least  sensible  manner  of  arresting  their  progress. 
The  West  had  seen  itself  in  jeopardy  from  the  same  enemies,  a  century  or 
fwo  befofe,  wlien  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel,  to  quote  (from  memory)  the 
arch  remark  of  Gibbon,  possibly  decided  that  Oxford' should  not  give  up 
Christian  temples  for  Saracenic  mosques,  
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.'Canse  a  spiritnal  dominion  was  extended,  but  liceau^e  die  diffuv 
v^AOfl  pf  something  of  the  njorality  of  the  gospol,  (uid  Gprn^tliing 
«pf  practical  civilization  .ai^l  improyement,  necessarily  aUcqd^d 
-a^hem.  *     To  say  tiiey  were  connected  with  worldly  interests,  i$ 
^<^nly  stating  the^cause  pf  tj^eir  piK)8perityy  it  b^ivg  a  great  question 
:^ow  jfar  rude  and  iincultiyatjed  men  can  be  ma4e  to  eQibrace  part 
'^pecnlatiire  tenets  iinseconded  by  any  visible  or  imjposijig  authority^ 
ow  litt^  c^n  be  done  for  ignorant  and  ferocious  meiji  o^f  .one^  d^ 
cription  by  the  ignorant  and  weak  of  another,  has  been  recei^ily 
ivinced  by  ihfi  miserable  apo;stie^  of  Point  Venus  and  Tongataboo. 
he  Caihoiic  missionary  «oonded  the  venerable  qame  pf  liome^  f 
id  inyited  \hs  half  savagecPav^^rt  to  the  sound  and  nn^oi^ting.  re« 
se  to  be. found  only  on  thp  bosom  «f  an  infallible  church.     Jfy 
«ceiTed  ihi^m  into  the  fold  without  ^vaiting  for  radical  and  sn* 
ernatural  changes,  wisely  conclnding,  the  points  of  submission 
E«  nd  acknowledgment  onoe  gained,  their  mope  e^sjeiitlal  inspire* 
"^ioh  and  improvement  WQidd  Ue  mpre  Jin  the  power  gf  tJv^  sfiep* 
herd.     Nor  does  t}us  method  desiervii  the  name  of  art  or  io^posi^ 
^ion.     If  a  Creed  is  to  be  communicated  to  9,n  unenlightened 
X><*ople,  the  same  indu)genee  jpnst  be  exitended  tQ  them  a*  to 
Vdiildren^  for  what  are  such  but  children  ?     "VVhen  wpuki  ednca. 
ifcton  finish  if  a.  child's  progress  w^  arrested  untU  kp  clearly  vao^ 
derstood  the  nal^ure  q(  the  general  and  abstract  terms  )be  must  ne« 
cessarily  jeniploy  ?    And  m  h^n  would  the  conversion  pf  a  rude  na^ 
lion  l^  effected,  if  kept  withojut  the  pal©  ujatil  il,  mastered  the  dqcf' 
trinal  intricacies  npt  alwap  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  zealouf 
teacher  himsdf  ?     The  quick  accession  of  western  Europe  to  one 
religious  denomination,  or  at  least  ip  the  admission  of  one  reve. 
hUioQ,  whatever  the  imperfection  of  tine  means  pr  m<%littm,  bas 
been  productive  of  political  consequences  most  benc&cial  anduop 
I  portant.     One  train  of  thought,  one  idea  of  duty,  one  opinion 

of  the  virtues  most  acceptable  to  Heaven,  pervaded  the  major 
{)art  of  E.urope,  although  divided  i|ito  numerous  warlike  and  in. 
dependent  state^.  Setting  all  distinction  of  secb  ^ide^ '  how 
much  this  uniform  derivation  of  religious  and  mofal  duty  from  the 
same  source  was  calculated  to  create  a  common  feeling  and  im* 
i)roTe  "jgenerai  intercourse^  is  d'^^ionstrable  from  a  comj^arison  oif 
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*  Th^vf  ^re  p^eople  who  will  d^py  this,  nnd  at  the  same  time  illuf^ 
^rate  the  blessed  eifect^  of  CI)ris(|aDity  by  the  cuin|)araiiye  siipertority  ojf 
)Burope. 

f  4  plj^as^l*  A]tlvptigb  fnjelanchojy,  association  is  awakened  in  the  ngiind 
of  .the  lilfttorical  itudent,  when  he  reads  of  the  involuntary  respect  of  th^ 
iwrbarjjui  fur  what  to  him  must  iiave  been  merely  iraditionary,  **  the  lonf 
^lorifs  of  oi^'vjestic  Rome."  This  was  evinced  by  the  very  hordes  aitivellf 
ipni|il/ped  iii\he  subversion  aod  d|?struction  of  the  £inpire,  ' 
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the  history  of  OirUtendom  with  th&t  of  any  otticf  poitiop  of  flijK 

S;lobe.     Had  the  Church  of  ^me  endearoured  lo  propagate  thir 
aith  after  the  manner  of  some  recent  missicmarieB  of  our  ctwn^ 
#e  might  roigjit  reij  likely  have  been  worshippers  of  a  somewhat 
humatiized  Thot  or  Woden  at  this  hour.     In  fact,  the'prtctica^ 
Itbiiity  and  good  sense  of  the  Catholic  in  the  corttersiob  oC  thm 
F^an,  was  undeniable,  until,  intpxicated  by  pride  and  prosper, 
fity,  he  finally  adopted  the  principle  of  tompulsion.     Ap^iroba^ 
fion  must  tliesrc^ase,  *  but  sut  applied  to  tlie  communication  of 
Cliristianity  to  barbarous  Europe,  no. qualification  is  at  all  necesj 
trary.-  .-Xiet,  theft,  the  sanctified  and  elect  fe^^,  soften  their  piani 
hatred"  of  a  ehnfch'  from  whom,  under  Heaten.  tho  train  too|c 
rise  which  conducted  them  by  Wmiderftil  metcy  through  thoUsao^  . 
^t  notions  leading  to  destruction,  into  that  naitoif  and  isotatea 
opinion  which  can  aioUe  secure  possession  of  the  kiifgdoin  of 
Heaten.  '  Let,  also,  the  loss  rigid,'  wfio  haye  been  led  aWay  by 
early  prepossession  and  an  illiberal  and  interested  cry^  review 
with  mofje  temper  the  religton  they  so  abuse,  ^nd  at  least  adml| 
f he  good  efiected,  if  they  cannot  attain  the  philosophy  of  forgiy* 
ing  the  etlt  which  can  neyer  be  repeated,  t   *'  ^ 

Eveii  some  of  the  early  ingenuity  of  the  see  of  Rotne,  irhich 
did  border  upon  imposition,  has  been  visited  with  a  sererity  bt 
stricture  somewhat  incommensurate  with  the  pfienc'e.  The  tanr* 
pation  of  a  temporstl  territory,  for  instance,  if  a  domaiii  could 
be  called  usurped  which  was  claimed  with  quite  as  much  jiistica 
by  its  bishops  as  'by  any  of  the  Gothic  captains  who  sue* 
eessiirely  mastered  it  The  pretended  gift  from  Constantino  to 
6iWester,  howeyer  calculatea  to  impose  on  the  illiterate  warl 
riors  io  whoin  it  wiEiS  produced,  Could  not  deceire,  and  probably 
was  hatdly  kitended  to  deceive,  the  people  of  Italy,  t     Be  this  at  . 
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*  Ther^  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  reli^on  tvas  a  mere  pretenee  ftilr 
|fi«  execrable  raordtfrs  of  the  SpaoiiBh  and  Portuguese  in  Sfoiith  ^Aeriiii  midf 
Xadia,  the  wretched  gliding  of  rapine  and  avarice,  fl^l^  i^  ^^^  ■"<>'^  l^l^^J* 
at  maay  of  the  clergy,  like  l^as  Casks,  Were  uow»lIing  instruntoatsf  anit 
wh^t  is  still  more  convincing,  a  great  degree  of  the  sam^  sordid  t^rana^  au4 
Covetous  oppression  has  Wen  exhibited  by  the  colonial  adveAtiir6r9<o^  MHet 
nations, — men  who  retained  sutfici^ot  ^race  to  leave  religida  out  of  the 
Question. 

'  f  Even  John  l^unyan,  a  centnrr  and  a  half  ago,  found  out  that  which  it 
still  invisible  to  Mri  Perc6val,— that  Poptry  could  onty  retain'  (ht  iD^phsi- 
ition  without  the  power' of  mischief.' — See  the  passnisfe' rekttive  to  |^ope  Ml 
Pagan,  in  that  coarse  but  accurate  allegory,  the  Pilgrim'.s  Progress.-  * 

J  At  least,  more  recently,  the  Itallnns  have  treated  the  sabject  whh  ri- 
dicule. Ariogtb  speak^s  of  this  fSimou^  deed,  as  disdoven^d  by  ijLstolp'ho  Ml 
the  Moonj  where  all  that  never  itas  y/A&  to  be  fouWd,-^  Satirical  magazltfe 
#f  ideal  and  insubstantial  ezlsteocefs: — If  may  be  observed  he rej  that  not&iag 

itrUiel 


U  jftay,  In  t^t  betglit  of  the  erui^lty  And  hihistlcd  of  ba^b&i'dttf 
Wrfave)  ih«  creatiuti  of  a  patrimony  of  St.  me^,  by  sAACtifylfli 
«fl«  spot  ik  disordered  Europe  for  Mp^rstltioag  teterettC^  ftftq 
cMie^aent  pe»^,  was  liot  the  tnost  mipardotiablii  sally  of  prk^t. 
ijfp4»lky.    It  certainly  fatoured  the  ttrrlYal  of  IfealUlftg  in  Itftlyl 
y^htte  1ndi!4d  could  literature  and  the  artt  be  U6  likefy  t6  rei 
yWe  ta  within  a  circle  tiius   dextefoiiisly '  withdraWft  fk'ofxi  (h^ 
«vlki  9(  wary  and  for  a  loiig  time  rettdered  ufi&sSaitable  by  fti^ 
magic  of  opinion?     It  may  be  doubted  if  this  ^fi^umptioti  W;^ 
eter  tna9«  ^th  a  direct  Ttew  ip  atiy  ^cheme  of  t6Atp<>ral  d&^ 
liiiniou,  alth6ugh >o  likely  to  lead  to  it:   the  digftity  ind  ini. 
ttp^adeft^e   of  the  seat  ofsreligion  was,  pefhapg,  all  that  Wail 
Wigltiaiiy  detigo^.     The  mistaketi  ambition  of  6Ucceeding  pre. 
lates,  as  might  hayie  been  -  foreseen ^  sotight  \rith  aVidity  to  en:. 
etease   the, papal  territory;   but  the  saMe  pr^tensioil  afid  TaL 
iaey 'Was  not  calculated  to  succeed  in  ey^ry  i^ta^e  of  the  £u. 
pp^ati  progress ;    and  when  the .  indltldual  Whd  tMin6A  the 
iligilest  sanctity  of  character  wa^  observed  to  seek  spocifici  ag. 
grandiaeffient  by  the  8am«  means  bM  the  AiOSt  Uhprincipled  lay. 
iiMui,  a  iietere  fthock  was  gitcn  to  the  CofliitiOA  ^cn^  of  mankind. 
Ufksecoftded  by  any  ththg  like*  aii  adeqtiate  physical  force,  to  ex. 
pect  greatness  this  way  Was  futile  :  th^  legitimate  empire  of  pa.   . 
pal  Rome  was  that  of  opinion,  and  she  h^ver  hazarded  its  loss, 
jior  any  cause  whateter, '  without  SeriptiSt  Injury  to  her<wilf. 

The  office  as^uMed  by  the  Popie,  aii  ol!lC6  Well'  becoming  Br 
Christian  pontiff,  that  of  being  the  arbitrat6r  an^  appeaser  of 
tbe  quarrels  of  £nrope,  ha^  given  dfifhiCe  io  inliiiy ;  it  is  conceived^ 
rather  uiijustly.  '  The  theory  which  held  the  Pbpe  to  be  the  father 
of  the  common  religion,  naturally  pointed  him  oiit  as  the  referee 
and  peacemaker  of  Christendom.  *  Thy,t  lAuch  deception  and  si. 
bister  policy  Would  occatiionally  arite  Out6f  so  Specious  an  int^F^ 
fertmce,  where  the  interests  Of  the  SOe  and  the  order  were  inl 
Vol  fed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state;  but,  WitlT'cvery  allowance 
for  this  rrry  obvious  confeequcnc6,  thctie  is  also  cause  io  believe 
that  great  good  frequently  acc^rucd  to' thi;  Christian  communitjr 
tfom  the  afiNited  paternity  of  Roiftc^  th  the 'first  pla-co,  her  most 
permaiMnt  welfare  was  Indtspntably  cOnhededwiUi  a  kind  of  ba. 
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stri&es  Q  cominoD  rrader  with  mftre  sufpi^iH  tlMn'thie  UHAce  mf  s|>eiPch  AfA 
•uiAioo  which  has  a4wa^8  heen  assumed  in  Italy, an  the^coM4l«c(  nnd.  jfnUef 
of  the  Holy.  See,  while  every  liberty  tif  the  kind .  wjit .  ,s«^  Mii^h>«c4y  t^-. 
ptt^efl  \ti  dtber  countries.  The  LiTe  and  Correspohdi-nre  of  Petrarcby  umI 
Md^ed  all  early  Italian  tltefatufi^,  ^ihibitiheWimil  if^ct.  THe  truth  is 
lihe  Italians  might  talk,  becaase  the  existence  of  the  l^^pfjiiry  ttettigf  g;irbdratty 
lavoufaht^  to  their  iiiterrst,  thtir  specirfatioA  wis  i»l^tlel^  ili^  tf kttf  t&i- 
Wse  was  the  case  ekewbeiY. 
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lanpe  in  Emrope,     Nothing  was  nipre  calculated  to  «h»ke  her  Jirt^ 
jnWj  constructed  predominaoce,    than  oyerwhelming  success  in 
inny  one  of  the  powers  hj  whom  her- suprcmacj  was  acknow«> 
ledgeij.     The  weight  which  was  of  considerable  moment  in  a  to^ 
lerably  poised  scale,  c^uld  j^e^er  ^uc^^essfuUy  jcpnl^iid  with  a  do«» 
mineering  physical  supeijority.     The  policy  aj^  >  prof^ssiou  of 
llome  was,  therefoice,  in  this  particular,  happily,  in  u^ispQ,  and 
inany  instances  mi^l^  be  adduced  of  her  correct  and  -injipartia/ 
mediation  between  Catholic  aovr^ign^     At  the  same  time,  de^ 
viations  from  ,this  pru(ienQe  ^d   proprictty  may  frequently  be 
pointed  out,  but  jthey  appear  to  hq,ve  arisen  p.ut  of  the  error  amj 
inconsistency  of  particular  prela^tes,  and  to  have  been  considered 
'by  the  wiser  majority  as  in  every  sense  injuripus  t^  t^e  genuine 
prosperity  of  the  Holy  Ste. 

Another  ycry  forcible,  and  certainly  not  itjurioHS,  /BiTeot,  hag 
"been  produced  in  modern  Europe  by  the  system  which  so  Jinjked 
all  her  commipities  to  Rome,  Iji  the  /punda{tion  i^  laid  for  th^ 
improTcment  of  national  iptercoursc  and  diplopiacy.     As  a  com. 
TOon  centre  sought  by  all — on  every  account  jcaring  fpjp  ;aiU,  her 
'superior  discernment  le^  her  to  seek  a  more  jntimate  jicAl<iaint. 
ance  with  the  different  nations  of  her  flo^k,  jth^o  qpuljd  be  fur- 
nished by  the  native  representations  of  eyen  a  ^epen^ejpit  ,aiid  in. 
'terested  priesthood.     By  the  employment  and  resi^nce  pf  nun. 
'^ios  and  legates,  she  contrived  at  once  to  evince  l^er  pastoral  soli, 
citude,  to  avert  what  threatened,  and  to  foster  what  cherished 
her  influence.    On  the  other  h^nd,  the  continual  necessity  pf  seek^ 
Ing  her  countenance  or  neutrality,  in  every  war  that  disturbed  the 
Christian  nations,  rendered  mission  and  intrigue  as  essential  to 
their  various  sovereigns  as  to  herself.     There  is  ipuch  reason  to 
conclude,  that  through  this  ecclesiastical  mediup,  a  refinement  in 
diplomacy  and  state  relations  gradually  grew  up  ii^  Europe,  per- 
fectly unknown  to  ancient  Greec^e  pr  liome,  or  any  pthef  quartey 
of  the  globe.     Disgusted  at  much  empty  form  .  and  fujtiie  decep. 
tion j  many  may  be  led  to  deny  the  benefit;  which  ha^  ^jbej-eby  aCi^ 
crued  to  society.     They  will,  however,  be  mistaken:  nation^  mu. 
tually  improve  from  the  s^udy  pf  each  other,  and  this  intellectual 
gladiatorship  much  advances  their  knowledge.     It  has  no  mate. 
tial  effect,  indeed,  in  the  contentions  of  interest  and  passion, 
hut  those  which  take  their  rise  in  ignorance  and  misconception 
•will  gradually  became  less  frequent.     Out  of  this  species  of  coml 
munjcation,  a.  common  observance  and  principle   has,   in  fact, 
fprung  up,  or,  in  other  words,  a  law  of  nations  been  foundedl 
The  philosopher  may  regret  that  the  best  is  no  better,  but  will^ 
0t  the  same  time,  allow  due  weight  to  the  most  remote  causes  of 
the  comparative  superiority. 

To  point  put  benefit  which  may  have  escaped  general  attention, 
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b  i^  jfyleasant  and  grateful  task.    To  apologise  for  evil  wjMch  all 
lias  obaeired  and  none  can  draj,  is  a  labour  of  danger  and  diffi« 
caltj.     Tbe  spirit  of  persecution,  which  has  so  deeply  stignmtiie^ 
the  mother  church,  is  more  easily  accounted  for  than  ezcnsedl 
It  is  with  reluctance  either  the  head  or  the  heart  can  be  bronght 
to  muster  even  the  fair  palliations  of  the  monstrous  excesses  act. 
^d  in  the  name  and  for  the  professed  honour  of  a  Sayibur  of  maiu 
!kin4.   '  The  only  plea  for  these  atrocities,  that  of  ipitigation,  rests 
in  the  indisputable  fact,  that  in  no  stage  of  the  Christian  progresii 
id  id  toleration  form  a  part  of  the  Creed  or  practice  of  any  body 
of  Christians.     The  very  principle  of  a  church  of  Christ 'fislblo 
upon  earth,  implies  authority  and  unity.     There  cannot  be.  iwo 
such  churches,  and  that  which  is  most  able  to  prove  itself  the 
right,  namely,  the  strongest,  naturally  seeks  the  annihilation  of 
every  rival.  '  Sucli  was  the  conduct  of  the  early  church,  and  what 
she  termed' heresies,  until  a  final  triumph  secured  the  one  which 
prevailed  the  undisturbed  dominion  pf  centuries.     When  again 
called  to  the  contest,  armed  with  the  undisturbed  authority  of 
ages,  in  possession  of  dominion,  influence,  honour,  and  emoln. 
ment,  was  it  to  be'  ezpi*ctiHl  she  would  then  yield,  without  a 
struggle,  to  pretensions' she  had  never  admitted  in  her.  most  un. 
prosperous  state  ?     Nay,  let  us  go  farther,  aiid  ask,  if  her  ene- 
^  inies  attacked  upon  a  principle  of  greater  freedom  than  that  which 
led  her  to  defend  and  maintain  ?     Ever  honoured  be  the  men  who 
assailed  the 'monstrous  usurpation, '  but  let  us  never  forget,  they 
Touglit'  not  for  existence  only,  but  conquest.     It  was  not  for  a 
church,  whose  prosperity  was  dependent  on  opinion,  quietly  to 
5ufler  the  propagation  of  any  which  denied  her  authority  ;  and  if 
thus  coni{>elled '  to  exert  her  direct  and  acknowledged  power  in 
every  state,  to  the  persecution  of  mere  negation,  how  much  was 
"  to  be  expected  from  her  alarm,  when  this  rejection  was  accom. 
panied  with  the  declared  intention  of  rlTecting  her  absolute  over- 
throw ?     Unfortunately,  it  is  in  the'  nature  of  corrupt  and  over- 
grown establishment  to  be  cruel  oh  the  least  symptom  of  annoy, 
auce.     That  consciousness  of  radical  unsoundness,  M'hich  should 
mduce  thfm  to  n>view  and  amend,  is  productive  of  a  directly  con. 
'    frary' effect.     With  the  ferocity  of  alarmed  cowardice,  they  en- 
dcavouk-  to  crush  resistance  in  the  bud,  by  the  most  unrelenting' 
severity,   and  affect  to   the  world   the  decision  of  self-satisfied 
rectitude.     Such  alarm,  and  such  reasoning,  led  to  that  sanguin. 
ary  strength  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Heme, 
which  will  prove   her  eternal  opprobrium.     Had  not  she  been 
drunk  with  dominion,  she  might  have  regarded  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  been  wiser.     The  fifteenth  century  is  a  period  in  mo- 
dem history  particularly  momentous  :  great  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution 


stituti^n/of  spoiety  Were  ihen  visibly  taking   plac(?.*     It  ^% 
<duri|ig  tbis  j>eri'od  that  maritime  discovery  commenced,  that*  trad^~ 
4tid' settled  6c6iipat^ob  begaii  to  flourish,  aAd  consequent  iaterestgK 
to  'b6  created  among  Oxe  co/nnionalty,  the  due  management  o^T 
I^VRict  required  'a  more  elaborate  and  settKid  policy.     Ci>nipard-» 
iiVe  eafee  and  ^security  quickly  engendefed  a  spirit  of  investiga^ 
tidn  and  enquiry,  at  all  ti^es  pbnojiious  to  the  depositaries  a/ 
p6y^^.     llie  priest  .and  the  goycrhof  coalesced  every  where  t^ 
repfess  it;  the  former  it  certainly  tended  to  lower;  but  mpnarchs 
fthoiild  have  known,  that  o^  in  |)roportioh  to  national  freedom 
and  kdowledge  liatioiiat  prosperity  increased,   tfmr  real  supe. 
tiority  was  pjroportionall)^  magnified.     They  have,  howe.yer,  s^l- 
<d6m  thought  so;  the  riglii  ij6  \vill  foHy,  and  fee  foolish  >l^ithout 
Aeck  or  comment,    appeartiig  to  thetb  of  more  divide  6ri^n. 
th  ittieir  pppositidn  to  growing  reason  and  common  sense^  if  is 
Mlfqfti  i^omeAt  to  pe  imagined,  that  eilher  king  or  cJergy  wcr?^ 
tlftSlip5brteji  by  a  large  body  am oiig  the  people.     There  was  ai^ 
AriCi.Jac6l)iiil.s)i[i  in  fhat  dty  as  in  thi»s,-r-then^   as  now,  iveak 
fiieU  whe  id^iiiicd  existence  with  a  certain  or^er  of  things^  and 
Sidled  ineto  whp  derived  benefit  from  the  delusiop»     The  relu 
gious  n^rt  of  the  conflict  w))ich  ensued  was  most  bloody^  bui  it 
should,  eye)'  be  remembered^  it  %as  in  defence  of  bpundless  rich<^;|l 
and  poi^er,  the  possession  of  which,  fair  Or  un^air^  will  eyer  be 
st>  aef^^naed.     But,  blush,  as  the  Cafholic  may^  and.np  idp^bt 
mixif  ktL  ingenuous  one  does^  at  this  part  of  ccclesia;stical  histprj^ 
hfe  should  liot  absolutely  blush  alone,-— a  fainjt  tinse  pay,  with 
proprlet}',  suffuse  the  cheeks  of  his  mo^t  bi^otte^  jady^rsaries* 
when  they  recollect  how  frequently  the  spirit  of  a  cbufcli  yisjbl|s    ' 
broke  out  among  the  reformed  as  soon  ais  the  internal  politics  of 
kingdoms  began  to  be  affected  by  the  schism.  4     Men  gepefafly,  _ 
howe'^rer,  had  not  broken  one  set-of .  shackles  to  put  op  anpther.' 
Improved  reason  and  humanity  rapidly  perceived  the  madness  p^ 
positive  oppression,  although  the  negatne,  which  is  only  different 

.._...  . .. ....  j^ 
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t  It  would  be  nore  rorrf ct  to  eayf  the  letter  |)art  »f  the  fifteenth  mtA  be- 
ginning of  llie  sixtefiith.cenlury.  *^  History/'  sjins  my  Lo^d  Buliogbroke« 
^^  tnny  be  read  to  this  tinx*,  its  sobsequent  piogrtws  requires  study.'*  This 
is  only'iXirtly  true,  but  server  to  ^xplAin  his  hpiiifon,  that  the  foundatloni 
of  AiiiiterA  policy  Were  thett  Idfd.  WK«it  but  i^oine  pr^dotiiinaAl  operatkm 
of  rnrcaoisfauce  could  ha^e  crenied^  tA  nearly  the  same  tine,  sncii  diomrcbs 
Hs  Loois  XI.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Jimanuel  of  Portugal,-  Ucnry  Vllig 
Hud  (somewhat  later)  Charles  V.  ? 


tmmy  itioTc  rimilar  proceedings. 
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^adcgreo,  sUlt  continues  to  qilit  and,  dp  Jfpppuc  .t9.;jU^,ll|oui 
^:n)unctis  of  the  ninftcenlli  ci:iit'"J-  .  •; .       .        ." 

With  respect  to  Roman  t^iiliolicjsm^  f^^ni  .of  ifs  tci^tns,  8n4 
^p*  it  at  pfcscnt  exists,  wern'o.  ^ain  ai^d  Kiviibfe  itian  cajjiid  upipn 
-^o  namn  what  he  mi|;ht  now  poiipider  nogt  injurious  in  it^./atth 
aVid  pnictice,  he  would  iintbablymputiwi  Uic  cS^ptiTeinPiiwc* 
•^f  tho  priest  in  domestic  lifi-)  sritHiig  O-ifin  the  .fact  .of  hi|  J^i^ic^    ' 
-tf  ioiu  extendiug  to  a  particvlar  iutcrfeivnce  With  eiu:h,.iiidivj(l.ia].  * 
IThe   pricsli/  offtce    ceases  to    bp   bcnv'iciali  ,^'hen  it  goes.  be. 
^ond  public  instruction  and  eihortatiuii,  ^l  least  whb.p  j^  it  al. 
Vowed  the  right  to  a  mprc  iittimatu  intercourse.     The  iflxtoi^  of   | 
^cclttsiajtical  Home  is  the  hjstory  of  '/hif  iiijury.    .Copift^ssion !    1 
^dMolution  !  and  penance  !     Why,  a  uiiccre.aad  weal^'Cat'hotio    |      •. 
nut  absolwleif  be  ttie  property  of  the  first  knave  In-  ord^  ho    I  "m 
applies  to ;  and  H'hat  is  worje,  wbil<!  the  kuafc  au|y  finds  th«    i 
Awl,  a  fool  has  the  happy  art  or  cn.'ntinit  knave's.     .The  pga  of   I  v 
Jack,  says  Swift,  had  p  llaLinling  resemblance, to  the  eqiVoidpry      -'^ 
of  Peter.     Our  Methodists,  lif  both  description;,  haVc  adopted 
I  n>odi£gd  confession,  and  their  preachers  too  freqtientfy  Ikcoihh 
the  oracle,  authority,  and  guide,  of  failles  as  well  aj  cti^^ls. 
Confession,  indeed,  among  the  Metliodists,  }%  in  a  maaiM^,  pub* 
Up  ;  but  only  conceive  this  species  of  disclosure  continualLy  taJting 
plaice  in  the  presence,  of  on  acute  and  sensible  mwl  ,  WB,ethertu. 
K^uuous  or  not,  his  flock  >»  completely  made  kpowp  to' bin,  avd 
tti«  knowledge  is  power.     With  something  of  plan  and  combiiiB. 
^ion,  tbia  lever  would  raise  a  kingdom,  end  it  Is  not  pcrfectlj 
•^Wr,  tUat  to  raise  a  kingilum  is  not  intended. 

The  rvccnt  applications  of  the  Irish  C^tfaoli^s  for  their  .ri^t»7~      j 
tigUj  both  by  justice  uul  Blipulatlon,  bare  givpu  wofulerrul  cur,       '  ' 
'ency  to  that  species  of  ridicule .  and  sneer  which  ()ft  vulgar  of     ^.-'^ 
Ml  raoks  bestow  with  so  much  complacency  oh  every  superstitioa     ^i- 
but  their  own.  +     To  consider  the.iaith  and  pb^eiraocp,  wiiich   i 
...  ^mmt 

"  Th»  itl^liaa  it  selilnD  or  bit  .aecondvily  nnljced  fcj  tbe  0)ipMei* 
•r  pubolif  Enanci{jBtinn,  brinu^p  it  would  be  easy  to  sben  the . bad . alTect 
tftialn  a  ibuuioiid  (iiuei  more  aiiiins^y  in  Ibe  prc'sf  n[  boadage  of  fiit  rell- 
flm,  ttian  it  wanM  if  Ihe  dnired  frerilom  were'*ba(owcd.   - 

t  When  the  qnnrler  is  cnmiderFd  from  whkh'a  trrnriliininn  nf  Ihbfn- 
IHnmtty  pnier«ds,  <(  hprnnn  slngulnrly  )irovnhh)^.  bank  at  the- jMirMili, 
traclti  nod  puhliratlnns,  uf  the  fonndcrs  nnd  i>ro|>ngnton  of  Melhodiuti, 
Ttir  erdlnaty  course  of  nature  eiiais  an  longer,  nil  Is  chni^ed,  and  ebao^pd 
far  Ibem.  It  rains  or  it  sunsbioe*,  il  Ibunden  or  il  lif-hlens,  coni^hs  rn'me 
>nd  ga,  the  longje  of  tliF  preacher  is  Inosentd' or  locked, 'Ihe  heart  nf  (he. 
Jimrer  is  tntlird  iir  hardened,  nit  by  sjierial  Interferract.  tf  a  lire  hnp- 
jMO,  il  i»  lo  buro  dawn  n  f  hpalrp, —  if  an  eitrthquake,  lo,u|»et  card>  :  htfi 
tlitif:  for  blaiphemy,  necks  are  broken  fur  bHctslldiag,  nnil  breechca  are. 
weat  duwii  froin  beatca.     The  death  at  a  reviter  1*  a  certain  judgqieiit,  lie- 
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almost  fllOiiA  preserved  the  Christian  name  for  ages,  so  abonndin 
with  absurdity  as  to  be  retainable  only  by  wic^kedness  or  stupi— . 
dity,  may  be  courtly  and  fashionable,  but  it  is  hardly  sagacious^ 
Yet,  with  a  slight  exception  lu  fayour  of  the  mild  professors  o^ 
Spain  and  PorUigal,  this  is  the  every  day  language  of  writings 
lords  and  waiting  gentlewomen.  Why  a  few  moral  and  physical 
impossibilities  should  lead  to  this  inference,  it  is  difHcuIt  to  de. 
termine,  while  to  assert  at  once  of  the  same  thing,  that  it  ii 
and  is  not,  is  the  devout  credence  of  the  most  reasonable  peojple 
On  earth.  The  truth  is,  the  understanding  of  man  can  be  so  lit- 
tle appreciated  by  his  religious  impressions,  that  were  iauy  well. 
intentioned  inhabitant  of  this  great  city  to  erect  a  temple  to  Fohiy 
it  would  be  premature  to  set  him  down  a  fool  without  further  en. 
qulry.  Th9,t  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  maintained  stedfast. 
ly,  even  in  a  country  where  sacrifices  are  required,  is  no  way  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  recollected  how  little  the  great  majority 
swerve  from  their  early  impressions,  and  how  much  its  discipline 
is  calculated  to  render  such  impressions  durable.  As  to  the  calm 
and  philosophical,  they  are  seldom  disposed  to  formal  renuncia. 
tions,  perceifing  as  they  do,  how  ludicrously  distinctions  vn  theory 
are  satirised  by  uniformity  in  practice,  and  that  no  religion  ino. 
riting  the  name  of  a  system,  fails  to  inculcate  the  major  morals 
nponwhoseexistence  the  welfare  of  associated  man  so  much  depends. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  willing,  of  devotional  credulity,  which  men 
of  fervid  genius  and  tastcfal  endowment  are  as  likely  to  exhibit  as 
the  wholly  nnimformed ;  minds  of  this  class  are  led  almost  inVoIun. 
tarily  to  respect  the  antiquity  of  a  church  which  prof(  sses  to  ascend 
to  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  to  reflect  with  sentiments  of  con. 
tidence,  awe,  and  veneration,  on  the  long  train  of  mitred  fathers 
which  has  dignified  and  adorned  it.  Even  some  of  the  grosser  su- 
perstitions of  Rome  address  themselves  strongly  to  imaginations  of 
Very  different  degrees  of  refinement.  That  of  saintly  intercession, 
for  instance ;  what  more  congenial  with  tender  and  contemplative 
devotion,  than  the  idea  of  a  spiritnalised  humanity,  whose  recollec- 
tion of  earthly  experience  leads  it,  through  the  medium  of  sym- 
pathy, to  compassionate  and  intercede  for  those  who  are  still 
struggling  with  this  mortal  coil  ?  Uow  fascinating  a  veil  would  the 
piety  and  genius  of  a  Fenelon  have  thrown  over  this  opinion,  which 
eveu  some  protestant  writers  have  not  been  indisposed  to  enter- 
tain? 


cause  it  is  clear«  if  lie  had  not  reviled,  he  would  have  lired  for  ever. 
\f^hat  right  luive  these  uieo  to  laugh  at  Romish  legend!>  ?  The  miracles  of  the 
latter,  as  deviations  from  nature,  may  be  equally  bold,  but  are  uot  half  so  im- 
pudent as  this  etei'nul  trausformation  of  common  occurrence  into  supernnlural 
artillery. — See  the  Journals  of  Whiifield  and  Wesley,  ih^  Methodist  and 
Evangelical  Magazines,  and  all  the  rest  of  4he  nauseous  and  disgusting  tra»(L 
likiied  from  the  press  aud  pulpit  by  these  <ictive  coofedcriicie». 
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tarmn?*  To  dilate  moro  in  this  way,  would  be  d^vlatiit^  from  tiM 
d[«.»si^  of  theso  obsorvations,  a  slight  parenthesis  may  be  excused, 
t<^  shew,  thflft  it  is  the  failing  of  ignorance  to  see  things  in  only 
OKme  point  of  yiew,  and  its  misfortutie  to  be  excited  by  knayery 
a.Tx.d  interest  to  act  on  its  imperfpct  perceptions. 

If.  It  has  boon  remarked  by  Hume,  that  the  colonies  and  con. 
q  maesfs  of  a  free  people  are  comparatiyely  more  unequally  goyem* 
k^A  than  the  similar  acquisitions  of  a  despotic  monarchy.     Abso« 
I  u  tc  soyereigns,  not  restins;  so  entirely  on  parties  and  interests, 
SLi^c  soon  led  to  regard  all  tlH'ir  subjects  alike,  or  if  they  exhibit 
Y>artiality,  it  is  merely  accid^'iital  and  personal,  like  that  of  other 
m^n.    The  case  is  widely  different,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one  race  of  subjects  to   share  in  the  goyemment  of  another ; 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  dependency  is  then  uniformly' 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  principal  as  a  community,  but  unfor. 
tunate!y  to  all  the  jarring  but  predominating  interests,  in  their 
turn,  who  claim  such  sacrifice  from  rulers,  as  the  price  of  their 
support,  f     Hume  mentions  Ireland,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion ;   Knglishmen  may  blush  at  the  illnstra- 
fion  and  its  aptitude!     That  unhappy  Island  has  indeed  beea 
the  constant  yictim  of  sordid  selfishness  and  sinister  policy,— 
alwajrs  the  property  of  a  few,    enabled   by  untoward  circum* 
stance  to  practise  upon  the  ignorance  and  prepossession  of  the 
monarch  and  the  many.     Ignorance,  indeed,  is  our  disgraceful, 
h"t  best,  apology ;   for,   howeyer  strong  the  principle  pointed 
oQt  by  the  philosopher,    had  the  body  of  the  English  natiou 
been  as  well  yersed  in  Irish  aifiUrs  as  their  proximity  and  iro. 
portance  demanded,  a  more  adequate  and  just  sense  of  politic 
cal  relationship  nrust  haye  ensued,  and  as  a  necessaiy  conse^  . 
qbence,  in  some  degree,  a  better  administration  of  goyemment' 

haye 


*  Addison,  in  qne  of  the  Spectators,  iodul^^es  an  idea  that  the  spirits  of 

(be  departed  just  may  be  invisible  and  Interested  witnesses  of  mortal  tran*> 

Mrdon.     He  sopposes  tiimseff  cooscions  of  being  under  the  observation  uf 

t^  wise  and  good  of  past  ages,  uiid  adds  that  such  a  belief  could  not  but 

^irite  Ut  parity  and  virtue.     Directed  by  good  taste,  be  stops  jiut  where  hck 

mr^lit,  and  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind  at  once  poetical  and  solemn. 

The  andentandioi;,   however,  has  but  to  make  a  blight  step  from  Add ison'a^ 

i^  to  the  Catholic  saint. 

f  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  it  Is  strongly  insinuated  by  Blitford^ 
fbaf  the  Grecian  colonicrs  of  Asia  Minor  were,  upon  tbe  whole,  more  equi- 
tably governed  und^r  the  Persian  monarchy^   than  when  subject  to  tlie  due* 
tualifig  and  arbitrary  role  of  Athens  or  the  other  republics,  their  particular 
founders^    These  observations  cannot  be  intended  to  exall  arbitrary  sway,  or 
io  depreciate  popular  influence  $   but  if  a  con^jequentfal  evil  occatuonaMy  at*. 
feuds  a  noble  cause,  it  is  right  to  avow  if,  that  mied,  nimiffht^  miud,.  may 
he  exerted  to  lessen  the  evil  and  maiiituiD  the  good. 
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haie  follow^.  But  tme  it  is  thaf|  until  witbiii^iliflie  few 
the  nmjority  of  e? ea  w^^lLinlonned  KogU^hloeii  were  d«c 
morfi  ignorMit  of  tfa^  m^an^rii)  customs,  and  aspect,  of  real 
s^^y,  than  with  tlidSQ  of.  any  other  kingdooi  in  Eur 
This  neglect  and  apathy  toward$  a  country -so  every  way  IK 
ant  to  th^ir  own,  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  tho  charaeCei 
solid  and  inyestigatiog  people,  and  the  omission  is  the  more 
'mgf  as  there  is  probably  no  history  more  deserving  thereg 
th^  modem  political,  student,  than  that  Of  Ireland  since  ihi 
\\9h  settlement,' — none  which  has  features  more  peculiarly  iti 
The  misfortune^  19,  the  study  cannot  be  made  flattering  to 
nation.  The  very  fact  of  a  coimtry  held  vx  subjection 
powerful  neighbour  >  for  seven  hundred  years,  by  thepr 
application  of  the  maxim,-*ndtTide  and  govern,  h  in  everj 
discreditable,  to  both:«**ra  certain. mean  Jcind  of  snperiori ty^g 
assumt^^d  by  the  latter,  but  if  admitted,  the  palm  is  not  t 
wisdom. 

.  I^othtng  is  more  common  than  for  nations  and  ind^ridD 
mistako  the  sources -of  prosperity  and  misfortune,  of  hoiip 
disgrace.  The  amat^ar  of  Irish  antiquity  can  trace  back  t 
of  heroism  •  and  glofy^  of  holiness  and  cmlization,-*-can 
that  the  Roman  £agle  was  ney«>r  planted  in  the  soil  of  Erin 
the  term  cOiM}uef  t  could  never  with  propriety  be  applied  t 
dominton  acquired  oyer  hen  The  assertion^  are  true,  but 
are  the  laurels.  However  we  may  philosophize,  on  the  conq 
prindplea  of  Rome,  whenever  her  standard  was  perms 
lirared,  a  kind  of  establishment  aiul  order  of  things  took 
which  no  siioe<«ding  rain  could  perfectly  overwhelm.  To  i 
coomoniaoUng  and  understan^ng-  throughout  the  members 
tdtenaivo  domination  was  impostiible,  but  wherever  she  rui 
kavbarian  was  always  left  something  to  admire,  to  study, 
imitate;  and  had  Ireland,  like  Britain,  been  a  Roman  pro? 


■W^^" 


'  *  In  the  Dikida  af  Bnf^UvliRieii,  atl  reflect ioo  on  the  ntighhovfing  i 
fo  roimectetf  with  Metis  of  larhMlmce  nnd  dijiceDteiit,  tkey  receive  • 
fomation  of  thnt  (l€scri|rtioi»  wittH>dl  either  surprise  or  unQumil«M 
iMng  mn  be  more  detritiieBtal  to  oational  improveineat  than  thi§ 
coocaCenation,  which  misleads  enquiry,  by  inferring  a  9elf<-evidnicf 
doft  noC  exisk  Ii^ualice,  imrtiality,  and- Qppres&ioii,  on  the  ooe  si 
ignoraactf  en^esowed  by  a  sense  of  injury,  oo  the  other,  u  ill  cce 
order  any  vbere,  a9  the  Esfflibli  might  have  known  better  than  mo 
pie.  Swift  airovo  hard  to  break  the  8pe|l  which  locked  up  th 
certiaieni,  k<tt  beini;  fikllowed  by  no  men  of  equal  abilities,  pub 
BiMi*  Mos  rrvertfii  1^  tUe  ancient  level.  At  this  very  writing,  : 
liou  in  Irclaad  w^ald'  mi  create  h«lf  so  much  «en»tiQo»  as  a  d 
Portugal. 
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l»€4ter  foundation  for  after  improvement  would  most  likely  hav« 
l^cHrii  laid  than  was  aifordcd  by  the  constitutions  of  Heber,  H^re^. 
mon,  and  Ith.  *"     To  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  if  the  settlement  under  Henry  II.  had  be«i 
a,  Norman  conquest,  if  a  single  great  battle  had  4ecided  the  fat« 
of  the  island,  and  a  Domesday-book  been  formed,  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  conquerors  and  conquered  would  as  speedily  haye  foU 
lowed  as  in  England.     In  fact,  the  conquest  which  ends  in  a  mere 
transfer  of  allegiance,  however  grating  to  national  fueling,  and 
however  abounding  with  temporary  calamity,  is  every  way  less 
unfortunate  than  that  partial  kind  of  mastery  which  was  obtained 
by  the  first  atdvcnturers  in  Ireland, — a  baleful  species  of  intrusion, 
v^hich  ensures  war  for  ages,  makes  rapine  and  injustice  the  na. 
tnral  course  of  things,  and  sows  the  seeds  of  those  deep  rooted 
antipathies  which  are  the  bane  of  every  improvement,  moral,  so- 
cial,  or  political. 

The  retrospect  is  indeed  melancholy :  a  few  bands  of  warlike 
foreignerft  are  invited  to  avenge  the  real  or  supposed  injuries  of  « 
aatiye  chieftain,  by  promises  of  cession  and  settlement  adequate 
t»  their  various  exertipos^and  pretensions.     Their  partial  success^ 
^ile  it  excited  the  jealousy,  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  am* 
Htiion  of  a'monarch  of  the  most  extensive  and  enlightened  views, 
who  had  himself  previously  formed  a  scheme  of  conquest,  which 
he  was  unfortunately  +  prevented  from  realising  by  the  urgency 
^  his  other  affairs.     A  nominal  sovereignty  accrued  froip  these 
Mibordinate  attempts,  but  the  real  acquisitions  were  merely  thosQ 
of  %  few  iiidividuals,  thereby  transformed  into  powerful  barons^ 
tabled  by  distance  and  situation  Xxi  carry  the  oppression,  tyranny^ 
ftnd  misrule  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  to  its  utmost  extent.     Th«i 
imniediate  successors  of  Henry  II.,  besides  being  destitute  of  his 
abilities  or  policy^  had  \.o  contend  too  much  with  the  same  spe- 
cies Qf  power  in  England^  to  be  enabled  to  check  its  enqrmon^ 
gtowth  ii^  its  half  nominal  dependency.     That  Ireland  should  re.^ 
tain  even  the  shadow  of  subjection  under  such  a  system  for  % 
lengH^  of  time  would  appear  extraordinary,  were  it  not  that  the 
8&me' spirit  whlth  might  have  urged  one  nobleman  to  aspire  after 

o  paramount 


*  The  sons  of  Miletlm,  who  gave  a  race  of  Kiog?  to  tbe  Irisba-^The 
Rreat  {ittachineiit  of  the  natives  to  this  specic9  of  antiquity  is  ;iatural»  an<|^ 
^Ish  he  deeniedl  harmless,  if  it  could  nut  be  proved  to  foster  a'sp^irit 
<^f  liatioQal  pr<judice  tnimical  to  imprqveiaent. — It  is  rather  sentiment  thaa 

+  The  ioterruption  of  Henry's  designs  is  termed  unfortunate,  merely  in 
the  sense  Qf  comparison  with  it  hat  afterwards  occurred.     Of  the  juttice  of 
h««  interference,  backed  as  be  was  by  the  Pope's  warrant;,  l^ot  one  o^'mioj^. 
f  ^  be  eotertained, 
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^stramoiini  sway,  would  baie  inyariably  united  tlie  test  to  oppose 
him.  As  a  body  too,  setting  particular  dreams  of  ambition,  aside, 
they  felt  ihe  necessity  of  Englisfi  coniiectien  :  if  emigration  and 
{private  adyentore  from  Britain  had  been  finally  impeded  by  a  suc« 
cessful  r^bellibn,  their  ability  to  sustain  themseltes  against  the 
exasperated  natite  woufd  ha^e  become  more  questionable.  Theii' 
jealousy  of  every  new  Settler  ^f  consequence  was  not  withstand, 
ing  perthiacious  and  tniremitting ;  such  men  were  too  likely  ta 
become  rivals,  and  to  lessen  fheir  power  and  dignity  by  particii^ 
pation.  The  new  adventurer,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  backed 
by  court  favotrr,  and  entertaining  a  truly  metropolitan  contempt 
^f  the  hardy  Anglo<*Hiberniaus,  regafded  with  envy  and  at« 
tacked  by  intrigue  the  effective  sway  atnd  influence  which,  by  the 
concurring  prejudice  of  every  kind  of  inhabitant,  a  great  name- 
and  a  long  standing  were  calculated  io  gain  in  Ireland.  Charac* 
ters  of  this  description  generally  accompanied  and  surrounded, 
^ach  succeeding  English  Deputy-,  by  whom,  bnd  the  persona! 
enemies  of  the  jCndent  nubility,  a  species  of  floating  interest 
was  formed,  always  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  latter,  al though- 
actuated  by  exactly  similar  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ac«r 
quisition.—- A  more  hopeless  state  of  society  can  hardly  be- 
imagined.  First  appears  a  proud  and  tenacious  nobility,  en* 
eouraging  a  mixture  of  manners  iaimical  to  all  order  and  im« 
provement,  and  declared  enemies  to  every  species  of  civiliza.r 
tion  and  conciliation  j6f  the  native,  because  their  rude  and  li* 
eentiotis  tyranny  was  favoured  by  his  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
Next  is  beheld  a  body  of  newer  pretension,  ostensibly  opposed, 
to  the  overwhelming  inflnence  of  the  first,  bot  equally  unfriendly, 
to  that  sound  and  regular  state  of  things  which  woidd^  prevent 
their  arrival  at  similar  power  and  impunity.  Attention  is  further 
claimed  by  a  native  independent  population,  who,  by  their  rest*, 
less  levity  and  anarchy,  at  once  comitenance  i^jostiee  and  conrt. 
attack.  Lastly,  we  have  to  speculate  on  a  mongrel  race,  spring* 
ing  up  on  the  borders  and  within  the  pale,  anxious  for  the  bone, 
fit  of  English  law  and  protection,  but  whose  wishes  are  opposed' 
from  the  most  "wretched  and  rapacious  of  motives.  *     If  in  addi*. 

tion 


«  Lelaiid  describes  a  strong  instance  of  tfait  asoccarriog  in  the  reigu  of  the 
first  £(lward.-^H is  observatiiMM.are  us  follow  :— 

**  In  the  midst  of  various  disorders  public  aad  fiHvatey  when  every  little 
distritft  shared  in  the  general  distress,  and  every  individuiil  was  exposed  te 
danger  and  depredation,  those  Irish  «vbo  by  thehr  situation  held  a  constant^ 
Intercourse  with  the  Knglish,  who  lay  contiguoas  to  llie  County  Lands,  or 
^hose  settlements  interested  those  of  the  king's  sutycct$,  found  perpetuate 
•ccation.to  kiinent  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  those  old  native  Institalious 
ifo  which  they  were  abandoned,  and  wlitcb  rendered  their  lives  and  proper- 

iijjf 
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-tion  to  all  this,  a  little-  reflecti<M\  h  bestowed  on  Che  conduct  of  pi 
race  of  careless  and  hon-residc^ui  monarchs,  resting  (and  as  th» 
evettt  has  turned  out)  safely  resting  their  sovereignty  on  the  divi- 
sions which  naturally  arose  from  this  ^'  most  admired  disorder,'^ 
and  you  arrive  at  the  point  attained  by  Ireland  after  more  than 
three  centuries  of  English  rule^^^the  point  from  which  she  haH  to 
recommence  her  career  when  almost  every  other  kingdom  in  En- 
rope  was  visibly  advancing  in  a  sober  and  civilized  course. 

It  may  be  alledged,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  there  it  verf 

little  use  in  describing  the  disorders  of  opposing  factions  and  of 

a  licentious  and  turbulent  nobility,  when  similar  tumult  and  op« 

pression  have  not  only  dlstinguiehed  England,  but  almost  all  the 

Western  world.     There  is  some  plausibility  in  diis  allegation,  but 

a  little  consideration  will  quickly  discover  how  great  the  diffe« 

rence  in  continuance  and  degree.     England  itself,  during  the  two 

or  three  first  Norman  reigns,  will  probably  form  the  closest  pa- 

rellel ;  but  the  residence  of  the  monarch, — the  complete  amal* 

gamation  of  the  accompanying  adventurer  with  the  English, — the 

superiority  of  the  kingdom  to   the  dutchy, — and,  in  due  time^ 

^e  loss  of  the  latter  altogether, — quicldy  destroyed  those  fea. 

o  ^  tures 


ties  more  precarioot  thnn  th^se  of  their  English  neigJiboiirB«  so  as  to  pro* 
'voke  the  iiyuslice  of  their  enemies,  at  the  same  lime  that  they  were  deprived 
of  the  necessary  defence.     All   hopes  of  exterminatinj^  the  English   were 
long  since  resigned.     The  onlyYatiodal  purpose  now  to  be  pursued,  was  that 
of  icqiiring  the  rights  and  privileges'e^joyed  by  (hose  with  whoni  they  wei^ 
^Ihis  connected,  and  to  change  the  state  of  vassals  and  tributaries  of  the 
King  of  England  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  English  subjects.     An 
^application  was  made  to  U(for4,  the  chief  governor,  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
marks  oflbred  to,  the  liing,  provided  he  would  i^rant  the  free  enjoyment  af 
<he  laws  of  England  to  the  wholie  kody  of  Iri^h  inhabitants.     A  petition 
^niQg  from  a  people  tortured  by  the  painful  feelings  of  oppression,  in  Itself 
*^  JQst  and  reasonable,  and  in  its  consequences  so  fair  and  promising,  could 
oot  bat  be  favourably  received  by  a  prince  possessed  ^rtth  cxatted  ideas  (ff 
policy  and  governpient,  and   when  ambition  did  not  interfere^  a  friend  to 
justice.** — The  author  then  gives  £dward'*8  gracious  acquiescence,  and  goes 
00  to  observe  : — "  But  his  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  fatally  counteracted 
■^y  those  who  should   have  run  foremost  in  the  prosecuiion  of  a  measure 
^liich  would  have  prevented  the  calamities  of  ages,  and   \vhich  was. ob- 
viously calculated  for  the   pacllicatfuu  and  effectual  Improvement  of  the 
^^osiiiry.— .As  the  petition  could  not  be  openly  opposed  upon  any  principles 
**^  reason,  justice,  or  sound  policy,  every  subterfuge  was  employed,  and 
**wy evasion  practised.     ♦     ♦    •♦     ♦     ♦     Edward  was  assured,  that  aA 
iminediaie  com^HianceWas  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  things,  tha't 
^he  kingdom  was  in  too  great  ferment  and  commotion,**  &c,  &c.  &c. — Lsland^ 
Vol.  11.  p.  24%. 

I'bere.  is  sorely  a  fatality  attendant  oo  Irish  petitions :  with  the  exception 
^'  the  thousand  marks*  how  similar  the  above  to  mtire  recent  applications, 
^oald  a  judicious  rcctificatioq  of  the  ooMgiioo,  certainly  not  mt  c/ne  to  the 
^**it  be  attended  with  happier  sacfdr  ?    . 
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tares  of  reseiriblancc  which  the  common  fact  of  n,  nativ^  8tl 

jection  to  foreign  sway  might  have  created.     With  resp^t  Al 

to    baronial   power  and   independence   in  Englartd^    it  will"' 

uniformly  fotihd,   that  hx».wevcr  inconvenient  to  all,   they  we 

absolutely  dangerbus  to  weak  njQnarchs  only,  oi*  in  times  di 

turbed  by  questions  of  right  to  the  crown.  *     In  the  rei^s 

.John  and*  Henry  IIL,  which  were  most  distinguished  hy  aH  d; 

position  to  the  monarch,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobles  was  w< 

founded,  their  conduct  almost  necessary  to  themseFves,  and  wh 

ther  intentionally  or  not,  certainly  beneficial  to  the  people.     VLb 

-different  the  case  in  Ireland  !     The  warlike  and  rapacious  spli 

of  the  great  lords  there,  was  exercised  in  a  scheme  of  gradtr 

extermination,  or  at  least  in  the  politic  plan  of  reducing  tbre 

fourths  of  -the  population  of  the  island  to  a  state  of  helotist 

•The  vigorous  administration  of  the  Tudors,  which  tamed  the  En 

.  Hall  nobility^  at  length  began  to  exercise  the  same  judicious  pblie 

.with  a^  di^ej  regard  to  circumstance,  in  Ireland.     The  native  chtc 

tains  were  at  once  conquered,  conciliated,  and  courted^  and  part 

by  solicitation  and  partly  by  coercion,  some  were  induced  to  m 

cept  titles  and  conform  themselves  to  a  deportment  somethifl^  IE 

the  other  nobles  of  the  land.  +.    It  was  more  easy  to  effect  tl 

than  to  'induce  either  them  or  the  baron  of  English  race  to  agE 

to  the  extension  of  English  law  and  privilege.     So  inveterate  ^ 

this  opposition,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  the  pes 

^ions  of  some  inferior  native  septs  for  these  benefits  were  ot« 

ruled.     Tha  resison  was  obvious.:  it  would  hove  protected  th* 

against  their  more  powerful  neighbon-s.  J     The  strong  tem]^ 

and  government  of  this  family  was,  however,  decidedly  benefits 

to  Ireland,  and  might  have  laid  a  fb.undation  for  better  times^  \m 

not  her  evil  genius  ordained  the  rise  of  religious  distinction.     TI 

birth  Qf  the  latter  blessing  was  liailed  with  infinite  delight 


*  The  wars  ef  York  and  Lancaster  vitte  of  a  nature  to  divide  the  wis 
Icingdoni,  and  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  times,  the  Barons  cop 
not  but  interfere;  bot  the  dispute  did  not  arise  out  of  their  ambititic 
pretension. 

+  I'he  wary  Henry' (the  seventh), Minderstandin;  Ih*  fa^reat  £arf  of  ^ 
^are  was  forming  alliances  with  the  most  powerful  Irish  chieftains, 
^ame  jealous  of  his  intentions^  I'he  Earl  justified  himself,  and  it  it  U  p 
sumed,  made  the  i&ing:  a  convert  to  his  opinions,  siuce  the  policy  polra 
out  was  immediately  adopted^  and  Kildare  in  a  great  degree  intrusted  v« 
its  execution^  ,  .  •  , 

\  After  the  victory  of  Knocktow,  in  this  reign,. obtained  over  the  reW 
lious  clans  with  the  assistance  of  others  who  remained  loyalf-^Lord  C^ 
atanstnwu  exclaimed  to  t lie  Earl  of  Kildare,  *V  We  have  slaughtered 
rn^miesf  but  lo  ccnnplete  the  good  deed  we  must  proceed  yet  further— -^ 
*be  throats  of  the  Irish  of  onr  ovro  party." 
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t\t^  al>cittr>fB  of  c^clusfon,  who  soon  found  that  the  term  papist  would 
Ans5vcr  the  purpose,  be  less  invidious,  and  €>vca  more  conii)reheiu 
MTe,  than  the  epithet  Irishman*  i)y  this  simple  and  ingenioui 
i^cliange  of  words,  the  sound  politics  of  the  IJth  and  Hth.cQi^^ 
tary  hare  safely  descended  to  the  tmlighteued  times  of  George  1I{^ 
F^MT  Unes  of  policy  can  boast  this  crcfditable  autic|aity,  or  hat^ 
been  maintained  through  all  manner  of  consequences  Vith  suck 
steady  and  nndeviating  perseverance. 

Consistently  with  the  tone  some  time  since  assumed  by  the  ^JLt 

versary  of  tjie  Catholic,  persons  ignoi^nt  of  Irish  history  might 

have  lieen  led  to  consider  the  era  of  tlie  Reformation  as  the  ink 

fluspicious  commencement  of  a  period  of   rancour  and  enmity^ 

It  M'ouM  be  impossible  to  pfx.'sunu^  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the 

fact ;  to  separate  from  Rome  was  certaifily  not  tlie  wish  of  the  Irisb^ 

i>ut  the  division  and  hostility  which  succeeded  the  sep9.ration  was^ 

for  some  time,  in  no  respect  greater  thaia  it  had  been  before.    Xh^ 

most  sensible  alteration  was  in  name,  and  hn  who  was  •nc^  Irjshr 

znaii  was  now  Papist,  and  for  the  same  n^asou,  iK'cause  he  could 

not  help  it.     It  had  been  the  selfish  policy  of  the  l^inglish,  to  shut^ 

out  the  Irish  from  light  and  civilization  ^  tike  grovelling  interest 

of   their  nobles  and  settlers,  to  resist  every  difiusion  of  their  owj* 

advantages.      The  sinister  attempt  to  rc»preSs  improvement  alwaygr 

produces  a  kind  of  reaction,  "  the  poisonj'd  chalice"  is  returned 

to  the  lips  of  the  giver,  and  no  body  of  men  ever  succeeded  in- 

'^^eping  others  ignorant  and  ferocious  without  becoming  so  in  a 

^^^rtein  degree  themselves.     This  was  decidedly  the  case  with  th&: 

Anglo-Hibemian ;  ever  in  ^  state  of  brpil  and  warfare,  he  iK^d 

x^either  ieisure  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  the  theological  disputed 

^hach  reverberated  through  the  rest  of  Europ(\     There  was  iio> 

opportunity  in  Ireland,  ai  in  other  countries,  for  tlie  growth  of 

^  Common  sense  favourable  to  disquisition  and  eaiquiry,  and  coft. 

*<>quently  unfavourable  to  the  arrogance  aad  tyrauHy  of  Roq^e. 

^  Had  the  generous  policy  prevailed  of  collecting  all  the  inhabjn 

^•«nts  into  one  body  of  English  subjects,"  says  L<;land,  "  a  un{cfi|r 

^^  pacification  of  ages  must  have  prepared  the  people  for  the 

X'^^formation  now  proposed  ;  but  among  the  fatal  consequences  of 

excluding  the  old  natives  from  the  pale  of  English  law,  blindness 

^^d  bigotry  proved  the  natural  concomitants  of  a  disguised^  un- 

ciyili^Mi,  ajod   dissolute  course  of  living.     And  the  irrogul^'ritic^ 

in  tl^e  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Ireland,  naturally  resulting 

from  the  odious  and  absurd  distinction  of  its  inhabitants,  contri. 

"Ut«d  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  grossest 

ignorance,    and  of   consequence    in   the   meanest    superstition.'^ 

^^ch  is  the  observation  of  a  calm  and  temperate  divine,  on  the 

stale  of  the  Irish  when  Luther  hoisted  the  standard  of  reason  and 

l^olt  J  nearly  a  third  century  has  since  olapsinl.  and  Ireland  is  still 
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abused  with  ^^  odious  and  absurd  di|tinctions.''  A  just  opinlml 
of  the  perseyering  tenacity  of  Irish  politics  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  tKat  three  millions  of  people  are  at  this  time  pet|ti<»iiiiff 
for  what  wap  requested  by  the  sept  of  0?Byfne  in  the  time  of 
Henry  yiII,,-:—a  participation  of  the  law,  cfipacities,  and  priTilegeft 
of  their  fellow  subjects.  What  wa^  then  refined  to  Irishmen  if 
liow  M^ithheld  from  Catholics,  Happy  Country,  always  prodvc* 
tiye  of  an  appellation  to  sanction  a  goyernment  by  the  mi^ 
nority ! 

B&t  independently  of  their  comparatiye  ignorance  aiid  rudenesK  . 
ti^ey  cheri9hed,  as  is  common  with  people  yielding  gradually  to 
powerful  and  ungenerous  intruders,  many  traditionary  and  darlioc 
opinions  of  their  past  grandeur  and  superiority.  Unfortunately, 
too,  some  of  these  dreams  were  directly  fayourable  tp  the  ancient 
superstition.  Their  island  was  the  hol^  island,  the  renowned 
liursery  of  Saints  and  Apostles,  always  famous  for  religious  in^ 
9titution  and  ardent  zeal.  A  particular  prejudice  also  existed^ 
to  which  the  English  ascendancy  owed  much,  and  which  it  ha(| 
industriously  laboured  to  encourage.  Ireland  had  for  ages  been 
deemed  a  fief  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  English  dominion  hai} 
been  founded  bn  the  admission.  The  impudeht  liberality  of  the 
holy  Father  in  bestowing  islands  may  now  appear  as  absurd  ail 
that  of  Don  Quixote,  but  it  wore  no  such  ludicrous  aspect'  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  nor  long  after  him.  That  monarch  was  no 
visionary ;  he  would  hot  have  sought  a  Bull  from  Adrian  had  1% 
not  been  of  a  nature  to  render  him  substantial  service.  I'he  best 
proof  of  its  hold  on  the  general  mind,  exists  in  the  recorded  fact^ 
that  it  w^  appealed  to  formally  as  the  legitimate  origin  of  Eng.^ 
lish  sovereignty,  by  various  parliaments  and  assemblies,  to  the 
very  time  of  the  imperious  beheader  of  wives  himself.  ♦  It  19 
impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  mockeiy,  a  more  insulting  re*; 
bulLe  to  national  feeling,  tha|i  for  one  of  a  race  of  kings  who  pro* 
feesed  a  claim  by  papal  donation,  t^  turn  suddenly  found,  and 
liyithout  condescending  to  lead  o'pinfon  by  the  slightest  grada. 

tion^ 


*  This  will  not  be  thought  very  eztraordioary,  when  it  is  recollected  the 

holy  Father  has  been  subsequently  called  iijion  to  afradge  the  cfaims  o'l^ 

..    Spain  and  Portugal  to  thielr  respective  discoVfrrlfs,  which  be  did  *wlth  the 

i    otmnst  decision  and  saiig  froid,  by  dividing  the  largest  portion  6f  the  worlc^ 

*    between  th^m.     The  idea  of' an  old'  man  at  Rbme  giving  away  kbigdoms 

and  rjuartering  the  globe  like  an  orange,  Is  excessively  farcical  to  the  eye  of, 

reason,  but  probabry  not  in  all  eyes.  -  ^t  a  late  meetiiiig  of  Irish  Catholii^ 

at  Mayo,' Counseiior  0*Donnel  professed  his  acquiescencis  In  the  title  oC 

^  I  06orge  III.   to  the  kingdom'  of  Ireland,  as  a  descendant  of  Heo\ry  II« 

. "    t  j^rom  certaHi  extraordinary  remarks  of  the  said  Counsellor  on  Popes  and 

"■     I  Fathers,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe^  if  be  had  been  desired  td  name  the 

I  title  of  Henry  himself,  he  wbold  haVe  motioned  Jdrian'a  BUU. 
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Hon,  .csdl  die  tiottor  and  his  successors  ^tichikfv  ami  usurpers* 
l%at  it  was  felt  «o  is  deiqoDStrabie  by  the  ccnduct  of  some  of 
the  chieftains  in  thei?  saibsequefit.insurrectioas,  who. affected  to 
c<msider  the  secession  f^oQi  Rome  a  forfeiture  of  legal  soyereigntjr 
jn  the  Kings  of  Eagland,  and  a  justifiable  apology  for  rebel* 
lion.  The  rebellions,  as  was  observed  before,  were  like  all 
former  ones,  stnigglea  for  what  wsus  deenied  right,  or  resei^t^ 
inent  for  what  were  felt  injuries.  The  ple^  of  religion  made  lit. 
tie  alteration  In  motive,  although  som^t  in  result  It  must  be 
confessed,  when  people  enli|r«ti  their  hostilities  b^  religious  dis* 
pute«  they  reason,  or  rather  unreason,  themselves  into  an  appetitja 
lor  blood  and  horror  seldom  attendant  on  any  other  species  of 
warfare.  He  who  created  the  Sun,  gare  it  as  a  source  of  light 
^ud  heat  to  all.  It  is  fortUQj^te  that  men  are  not  what  the  astro* 
tiomer  in  fi.<i$selas  supposed  himself  to  be ;  they  would  cs^patiate 
most  piously  on  .God  and  fiis  attributi^s^  aj^id  d^iye  poe  a^othor 
fof  sunshine. 

Although  it  IS  clear,  from  the  rapid  pr^gfess  of  tl^  Refomifi^ 
^on  in  England,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ripe  for 
«a  change,  the  conduct  and  politics  of  the  two  or  three  reigns  af. 
^er  that  of  {lenry  YIIL  were  not  of  a  nature  to  remoTe  doubt  or 
dhc  opini.on.  jElenry  himself  drew  a  line  as  distinct  fcqm  Luth^ 
^as  from  Jlonie,-  called  on  all  impHMtiy  to  kneel  to  his  creation^ 
mad  all  obeyed.  The' ministers  of  Edward  yi.,  certainly  in  con. 
^ormity  with  popular  opinion  in  England,  proceeded  infinitely 
^further,  a«d  the  courtiers  were  equally  obsequious.  *  Mary  suc- 
ceeded, the  realm  was  once  mpre  Gathplic,  anid  fires  were  lighted 
;to  h}ipk  ]^ef esy  out  of  tl^e  land.  Eli^^beth  followed,  and  Catholics  [ 
!were  stru^.by  do^^cns.  What  was  exhibited  in  t^ie^e  scenes  Of/ 
'Sracillatipn  and  time-serving,  to  enliehten  ignprance  or  interest  ^ 
fude  populatio}[i  indisposed  to  change  ?  Such  Ticissitade  and  re,. 
solution  were  rather  calculated  to  strengthen  t)ieir  prejudidN, 
^nd  to  lead  them  eventually  to  expect  a  return  to  the  old  faith 
and  obseryance^  iu  a  nation  ^hich  so  ^stea^ily  oppose^  them,  -f 
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*  The  commiMinnprs  appointed  in  this  reign  to  dear  the  churches  of  the 
decorative  sBperitition  of  Popery,— imafes,  crosse8»  reliques,  &c.  even  ii| 
Bngland,  \ivere  ton  frequently  men  of  |ow  and  valvar  hahits,  who  performed 
their  task,  con  amore^  with  insolence  and  asperity  to  those  H'lfose  feelinn 
0r  interests  they  supposed  averted  by  the  alteratioii.  In  |reland«  the  pioui 
antipathy  of  these  gentry  extenfljed  to  every  thing  belonging  to  a  c(^urch 
bnt  the  bare  walls,  f^^y  abttolulely  Sftid  whatever  was  saleable*  ank 
«icted  with  such  rapacity  and  iodiecency,  that  firen  ihere^  enquiry  abd  re- 
proof foUoy^ed. 

+  During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizahpth,  the  Catholics  might  have  rea* 
lopably  iodi^Iged  hopes  of  lapre  favoarablf  times.     For  marty  years  her  pre- 

fwmptifa 
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It  1$^  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  tyranny  more  capriptetij 
axid  exacting  than  that  exercised  upoa  the  Jrish  during  tfafo 
ieventful  century :  a  new  creed  was  literally  demanded  froy 
them  at  every  acce^sion^  atid'this  |)y  the  mere  sfc  volo^  witlu 
out  either  plan,  arrangement,  i^ains,  or  endeaTour  to  instruct, 
l^onvert,  dr  convince.  Protestantism  ha^  neVier  had  a  chanpe  in 
.Ireland ;  it  has  always  been  too  valuable  ^  a  monopoly  ;  were  k 
the  i*oad  to  Heaven  oni^^  inen  would  ^ert  themselves  to  make  \t 
xnanifest,'! — but  it  is  Also  the  path  to.  honour  and  preferment* 
Such  is  the  frUit  of  exclusion,  it  ]^eEpetuates  the  distinction  it 
condemns.  A  powerful  but  thoroughly  despicable  party  has  loni: 
disgraced  the  sister  kingdom,  to  whoih  any  very  general  conyeT- 
sion  of  the  Catholic  .would  be  full  as  disagr^eaji)le  as  the.  removal 
of  his  incapacitiiBs  on  a  more  liberal  pridpi|)l^« 

The  reign  of  Elizabetti,  although  her  Irish  administration  can 
never  be  a  theme  for  panogyrh;,  elBected  the  fip^l  destruction  of 
that  feudal  assumption  and  independence,  the  fruitful  source  gf 
so  much  disorder  and  oppression  wherever  they  have  existed. 
This  clearance  of  obstruction,  gave  her  successpr  (the  i|rpt  Eug. 
lish  monarch  who  seemed  seriously  desirpus  to  beneiit  Ireland)  a|i 
opportunity  to  grant  the  blessing  of  equal  privileges  to  all  his 
Irish  subject^,  without  distibcti on  of  races^  and  to  secure  the|r 
possessions  from  all  claima<>f  the  crown.  *    PartlalJy  ^  this  equj. 
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kinroptive  sucressor  ^as  a  Catholic,  and  although  the  misfortunes  and  impru- 
dence of  the  ill-fated  Mary  extinguished  all  nit'onal  reliance  on  her  several 
^ears  before  her  'death,  yet  there  uns  something  In  the  manner  of  that  ctU 
tastrophe  which  naturally  disposed  both  the  English  and  Irish  Catholic  to 
form  expectations  from  theoext  in  line^  The  son  could  not  but  have  berq 
deemed  indis:nant  at  the  i^ate  of  the  mother}  and  although  the  conduct  of 
James  was  not  actually  such  as  to  encourage  this  kind  of  speculation,  great 
allowance  was  made  for  a  quiescence  which  'seekneci  necessary  to  ensure  ^is 
peaceablie  succession  to  Elizabeth.  The  prepossession  of  the  ipatholics,  that 
the  StaaVt^  w^re  sfcretly  inclined  to  fevoHr  tfaem*  w^  strikingly  visilil* 
during  the  reigns  of  the  whole  rac^^  ^P<1  operated  much  to  their  injury,  by 
the  unfortunate  jealousy  it  excited. 

*  A  party  not  formed  of  the  Irish  races  only,  but  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ihe  towns  and  within  the  pale ;  men  who  (to  use  the  significant  language  of 
Mr.  ParneU  in  his  Historical  Apology)  ff  had  at  the  begimiing  of  Jama's 
reign  exactly  the  same  habitual  asceadn,nry  oyer  the  mere  Irish  which  ifro- 
'  lestants  have  now  over  the  Catholics.  They  occppied  (;very  situation  of  ii|i- 
portance  under  govenifiient,  all  offices  in  the  law^  jn  the  magistracy ;  tbfy 
lilled  the  ranks  and  offif^ered  the  army;  they  had  Ipng  been  in.  the  habit 
«if  considering  the  English  gnVemme-nt  in  Ireland  as  owing  its  existence  tO 
■their  ^oura{>i^,  their  loyaiiy,  and  not  uofrequeotly  to  the  assistance  of  their 
private  fortunes.  It  hud  always  been  considered  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  their  Lords  should  be  consulted  on  every  important  measure  taken  by 

f oveniment.    So  circamsttoccd)  the  characters  uf  the  Calbolic9  of  tbose 
diyi 
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^ble  poHcj  was  administered  hy  the  go¥eming  janto,  the  good 

thsU  did  accrue  shewed  clearlj  what  would  hayc  followed  if  rell. 

gtous  iutolerance  had  not  been  permitted  to  continue  the  hiitred 

and  animositj  of  centuries  for  centuries  to  come.     The  persecii. 

tion  which  was  shortly  after  endured  by  the  Catholic,  appears, 

however,  not  to  have  been  so  much  the  dictation  of  Jaines,  as  to 

\^SLye  arisen  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.     That  king,  on  hi9 

>tccession,  spoke  of  the  Catholic  profession  with  the  candour  and 

indulgence  becoming  a  sensible  monarch  when  alluding  to  the  re* 

Ugious  opinion  of  a  great  bofly  of  his  sulyects.     But  at  this  rer^ 

crisis,  the  puritanism  was  rapidly  growing  up  which  soon  aftet 

produced  such  extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  realm,  and  w 

jreasoning  could  make  a  toleration  of  Antichrist  popular  amopy 

men  of  this  caite.     The  consequence  was^  the  adoption  of  a  line 

of  proceeding  which  i^nfirmcd  a  Catholic  party  in  Ireland  for 

5ever.     The  then  recent  rebellion  of  O'Neal  (Tyrone),  had  beef 

Jihe  effort  pf  ambition  in  an. individual,  who  took  the  adtantago 

^f  eveiy  thing  which  tended  to  r^n^gr  his  countrymen  dlscon^ 

Rented,  relligion  among  the  rest.     He  md  his  immediate  adherent^ 

jwere  Catholics,  because  Elizabeth  tptfi  noiy  and  because  they  cxr 

pected  aid  from  a  powerful  Catholic  pfince  her  inveterate  enemy. 

But,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  fruitf  of.  that  policy  became  appa- 

^rent,  which  by  shutting  the  avenuci^  t9  <ponsequence  and  acquire^ 

jpent  in  Ireland,  sent  every  youth  fff  promise  to  popish  couo. 

tric^  ^of"  education.     A  swarm  of  busy  and  intriguing  agents  were 

thus  farmed  fpr  Rome,  whose  incessant  occupation  it  was,  to  ex. 

/»te  Animosity  and  discontent,  by  expatiating  on  the  prosperity  of 

Ihcir  religion  abroad,  its  disgrace  at  home,  and  the  benefit  of  fo* 

reign 
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^ays  vas  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  wns  afterwards.     Not   haliifuafi-d  to 
^degradation,  their  sense  of  honour  ^as  tivHy  and  re^eutful^— aliove  iiMpi- 
^cion,  Ihelt  conduct  was  fraaky  naoly^  aad  In  jwtUicaiioa  burdered  on  de- 
iiance ;  llieir  niiads,  unbroken  by  adversity  aad  nofupiied  by  the  .eOemioaej 
5ftf  superstition,  were  liberal,  eMlarg;ed,  rich  in  the  natural  luxuriaac^  of 
taldnt,  and  grateful  to  rnlture.     The  hereditary  prartiice  of  anus  had  iii|- 
.|)'re!(sed  opou  them  the  best  qualities  ^f  a  soldier,  moral  and  phyiirM  cobra^r, 
^islnteresiedoess,  and  promptitude.     We  see  nothing  in  their  condaet  paltry, 
'^averfng,  or  selfish.'* — |a  ronformity  with  this  character,  so  well,^e^/ili^ 
.>»a8  the  reply  of  the  citizens  of  Cork  to  the  Depnty  Mouutjuy,  when,  nu 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  ventured  openly  to  solemnize  the  Ca- 
tholic worship.     **  As  to  the  poiut  of  religion,'*  says  Iceland,.  **  they,  aft- 
Bwered  boldly,  that  they  only  exercised  now  publicly  that  which  ever  before 
'  they  had  be^  ^ulTered  to  exercise  privately,  and  as  their  |Aiblic  prayers  gave 
testtmof^y  <if  their  fkithful  hearts  to  the  Kft^,  so  they  bow  bad  to, be  no  less 
"ctireful  to  nianifint  their  duties  to  God,  ia  which  Ihey  would  never  Ih*  dlf->, 
semhling  temporlsers."     **  This  tuitions  spirit," — resumes  Leland.4^Nugnr 
What  was  there  In  (hit  spirit  dilfel^t  from  that  whifh  Jiad  dialed ; all  Ibe 
taiols  aad  martyrs  in  the  vorld  ?  ^  -«.       '•     ..  litv 
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peip^  connection.  These  advocates,  like  the  Ipsh  brfgadei  hi 
the  service  of  France,  were  absolutely  of  English  creation,  and 
ppposed  their  creators  M^ith  the  skill  and  talent  a  less  preposteroni 
.degree  of  severity  would  have  made  their  Qwn. 

Notwithstanding  this  existence  of  religious  oppression,  like  i 
(CILnker  in  the  jLlngdom,  Ireland  yisibly  increasea  in  consequerica 
during  tile  reign  of  James.  One  .of  the  first  acts  of  his  son 
Charles,  was  ip  sell  his  goodwill ;  he  tpok  a  large  sum  of  tmk 
fiey  for  a  CQU^rmatlon  of  landed  titles  it  was  villainous  to  disf 
piite,  |an4  a  remission  of  penalties  it  was  oppressiye  to  enforce. 
TJie  money  was  paid,-— the  benefits,  for  the  most  part,  withheld. 
It  was  doubted  if  Ch^arles  ever  intended  to  bestow  them  ;  of  hi$ 
power  to  do  so,  he  must  eyeh  himself  haye  doubted.  The  Com# 
IDons  of  England  called  it  setting  religion  to  sale,  allowing  idola^ 
try  for  a  p^lce ;  and  thiey  were  sp  far  right,  th^i  it  should  havi^ 
been  alloif  ed  without  purchase,  if  at  all*  iPut  what  must  hav^ 
been  the  indignatipn  of  the  Catholic  ?  Could  it  be  said  to  him  af^ 
ter  this,  that  cruelty,  fjTild,  or  intolerajice,  belonged  tp  Rom^ 
only  ?  The  excessiv.^  dupiliity  an4  mental  reservations  of  Charles, 
proved  most  f9,f al  to  Ireland  durmg  the'  whple  course  of  hi^  reign. 
Always  tamperi|:ig  5fith  due  body  of  subjects  to  support  hitk 
against  another,  and  alwajB  ready  to  sacrifice  the  votaries  c^ 
his  cause.  The  most  nii|ft?jkiid  igiiprant  of  the  Cs^thplics  werb 
thus  iiilisted  in  hi^  behatfb^  That  he  gave  any  pommission  t^ 
the  ruffian  O'Ne^  is  unproved  and  unlikely,  but  that  his  agents 
aided  and  abetted  the  fnovements  pf  his  barbarous  followers,  ii| 
the  first  instance,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  The  issufB  waf 
mo|re  fat^l  to  Catholic  respectability  than  even  to  Charles, 

Whatever  credit  the  parliamentary  party  might  deserve  pr  aSj 
sume  from  their  opppsitipn  to  this  ill-starred  monarcl^  in  England, 
the  conduct  of  tlieir  partisans  ii^  Ireland  was  mean  and  selfish  in 
the  highest  degree.  .  Kvery  act  of  government  in  that  unhappy 
country  proved  the  fallacy  of  their  regard  for  liberty,  their  hy^ 
pocrisy  in  religion,  and  their  fraud  and  cruelty  as  ruler^.  They 
had  it  in  their  power  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  an  ilUconcerted  rebel^ 
}ion ;  they  procrastinated,  because  their  principal  object  was  to  in* 
elude  suificient  guilt  for  forfeiture,  their  next  to  keep  open  a 
source  of  perpetual  alarm  and  obloquy  against  Charles.  *     The 

aspect 
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*  N»  people  Ims  been  lo  intuited  by  pretended  reasooiog  as  the  Irisli.-i^ 
The  parliamentary  leaders  madf*  it  n  point  of  accusation  against  ^tratbrd^ 
tfiat  he  bad  defended  bis  tyranny  in  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  its^  being  a  con- 
peered  eonntry.  The  hanghty  minister  avowed  it. — "fheie  very  men«  so  !«• 
dignaat  at  biV  imblence,  absolutely  defended  tbeif  own  pppr^sion  by  a  sir 
wfilir  allegaOoo  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
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^Gct  of  IreUnd  during  the  latter  years  of  tl^is  momeotoiif 
8tM-«iggle,  was  striking  and  extraordinary.     In  the  first  platfii 
st^^od  the  king's  party,  embracing  all  the  friends  of  the  hierarchyi 
arm  <3  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  |Mro^ 
le-^^ion.     To  these  were  opposed,  a  puritanic  deputy  and  council^ 
pOj^-Kiiinally  acting  /of  the  monarch,  bi^t  in  ^reality  qgilinst  him,  roniiA 
w^imom  thronged  all  the  English  settlers  qf  more  recent  emigratioil| 
n^Yi  who  Wd  fast  to  the  parliament  and  it's  measuref  through  ^Terjr 
f  l<3issitude,  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  figktlng  the  battles  of 
G^ad  against  Dagon.    A  third  party  existed,  consisting  of  the  mpit 
i§^iorant  of  the  natiye  race,  sprinkled  with  a  feiT  46$perate  adreife 
i%mr*ers  of  Irish  birth  and  foreign  education^  headed  by  the  Pope*i 
n^ancio,  aiid  the  most  absurd  of  the  clergy.     That  f^xtrfemes  meet 
is  'a  commpn  observation ;  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  aim  aad 
ptiTsult  of  the  ti^o  last  of  these  factions  without  being  conyiiiced 
of   it's  correctness.     Tkeir  plans  were  exactly  similar,-^-:-the  pre. 
^nt  purpose  of  each,  to  make  a  political  use  of  the  temporary  ex. 
istcnce,  and  ultimately  to  effect  the  utter  destruction  of  the  other^ 
'Vhe  endeavours  of  the  noble-minded  ■rmond  *  to  bring  the  most 
?r>^ational  of  the  ttfo  to  a  S9Unde|r  estiAtion  of  its  own  capability^ 
F'^'re  rendered  nug'jitory  by  the  miferi^M  bigotry  and  senseless  ani- 
l>ition  of  a  few  ignorant  priests  and  vBf  mongrel  adherents.     At 
pfte  time  this  confederacy  h^  indispn^H^  a  kind  of  balance  in  their 
^^nds,  an  advantage  whicK  they  loiH^  the  sheer  ignorance  of 
thoir  leaders.  +     The  decision  and  aMRties  of  Cromwell  at  len^^tk 
put  an  end  to  their  dpeams  and  distractions,  and  however  arbitrary 
'^is  conduct  and  rapacious  his  adherents,  Ireland  felt  the  change 
^  benefit.     Skilful  ambition  always  seeks  to  repair  its  own  detai. 
^**^tion  as  speedily  as  possible :  thus  the  government  of  the  pro-  . 
^^ctor's  son  Henry,  was  so  far  comparatively  good,  that  wheii. 

complaints 


^  Ad  historian,  (if  memory  be  correct,  Fergason),  <n  speaking  of  A^ 

^^ippa,  describes  him  as  the  first  ftonan  who  assnmed  that  character  of  fr* 

'>^rous  loyalty  and  determined  fidelity  to  the  sovereign,  which,  when  com* 

hiDed  with  a  due  regard  to  private  Itnnour,  personal  dignity,  and  palriolic 

^*^^ling,  are  supposed  to  form  what,  in  the  lyest  sense  of  tlie  words,  is  deno* 

"^'Dated  a  perfect  courtier,     Ormoad  was  exactly  all  this,  and  unforiumite 

^"'^  la  his  lAOdiers.     It  is  impossible  to  read  of  his  temper,  per  severance, 

Courage^  and  disinterestedoess,  under  circumstances  the  most  distressing,  with- 

out  admiration.     He  was  rewarded,  like  all  the  real  friends  of  the  Stuarts^ 

^'^i^^h-  insiilt  aotf  neglect.  *  ' 

"f*  That  their  obstinacy  was  favourable  to  England  cannot  be  denied  i  had 
Charles  been  restored  to  povrer  by  their  efforts,  evil  must  have  ensued  |  i^ 
f^ Verity  would  liave  ioilis^osed  that  equivocating  king  to  arbitrary  and  dit* 
^fctional  dominion.  That  it  would  have  been  better  for  themselves,  ii  by 
^^  tiieaos  certain.'  It  might  have  turned  out  a  mere  treaty  of  Limerick  an« 
^^^%ted:  Cliarles  would  have  sacrificed  both  them  and  bis  stimulations  whei* 
f  y^r  his  interest  had  called  for  it. 
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complaints  of  his  administration  Mere  made  by  the  oHicc^re  of  0U» 
.ver's  own  regiment,  addresses  in  his  farour  were  transmitted  froii 
eyery  county  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  enmitf 
,of  the  officers  was  his  best  panegyric. 

By  the  Restoration  Ireland  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
jqtter  confnsion.     The  blessed  policy  of  governing  one  tribe  of 
subjects  and  oppressing  all  the  rest,  had  by  this  time  been  admiv 
-nistered  by  so  many  hands,  and  produced  such  a  plentiful  crop 
of  division,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  country  who  had  not 
something  to  gain  or  to  lose,  to  hope  or  to  fear,  by  a  change  of 
government.     These  difierem;es  Charles  i;ndeavoured  to  adjust  by 
^an  act  of .  settlement ;  but  out  of  claims  so  contradictory  and  so 
various,  iqniimerable  obstacles  could  not  but  arise,  to  perpetuate 
malice,  party,  and  bad  neighbourhood^     The  arrangement  whtcb 
finally  took  place,  as  is  almost  inevitable  in  such  cases,  was  to 
the  absolute  satisfaction  of  no  one.     Th^  ipisorable  views  of  this 
true  Stu^MTt,  in  the  after  part  of  his  reigu,  exalted  the  hopes  of 
the  CalJ^lic  only  to  ptecmitate  him  the  lower*     Nothing,  in  fact, 
more  essentially  iojared*flfie  genuine  interests  of  this  body,  than 
the  political  nge  made  of  &)em  by  both  the  Charleses*     Catholics 
were  by  their  means  rend&j^  a  btigbear  to  the  people  of  Elnglaod, 
and  from  their  supposed  i^flhdance  witl^the  despotic  views  of  these 
monarchs,  at  (eoglh  cooai^Bpd  the  standing  enemies  of  liberty  and 
good  government.     They<Hrer  actually  gained  any  thing  by  this 
weak  and  unprin^^led  faqpy,  while  its  notice  so  connected  i|i 
the. mind  of  the  English  the  ideas  of  catholicity  and  .arbitrary 
sway,    the  quiet  of  a  century  has  failed  to  untwist  the   asso. 
eiation.     The  part  taken  by  the  Catholics  was.  however  natural ; 
what  was  that  liberty  to  them  of  i^hicii  they  were  not  allowed  to- 
partake  ?     There  was  nothing  ^extraordinary  in  their  preference  of 
the  despotism  of  one  io  the  domineering  ascendancy  of  fhousands. 
Thus  their  adherence  to  tjiewretchrd  James  would  have  been  perfectly 
in  character,  had  he  been  much  less  a  bigot  than  lie  was.     Their* 
^de  of  the  question  was,  at  least,  a^  liberal  as  that  of  their  op- 
posers.     Comparatively,  they  fought  as  ilnuch  for  freedom,  in  es,- 
"pousing  the  side  of  James,  as  the  English  did  in  embracing  that: 
of  William.     As  it  regarded  Ireland^  what  was  it  but  a  miserable 
contest  to  decide  which  description  of. millions  should  be  slaves  ? 
It  had  an  end  worthy  of  it,  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Limerick. 

There  are  a  certain  set  of  literary  woKhios,  who  do  Englishmen 
the  honour  to  put  them  into  a  good  humour  with  themselves,  by 
rmphatically  calling  their,  disposition  to  blink  at  their  national 
failings  past  or  present — the  HgM  or  En^liih  feeling.  Consist^ 
ently  with  the  patriotic  doctrine  of  these  acute  gentlemen,  every 
^hihg  which  (nationally  speaking)  has  been  done  by  our  ancestors^ 
or  is  donc.bj^  ourselves,  shpuld  be  pronounced^  without  fujrthc^ 

'    «xaininatio|i| 
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^ftic^Lbiination,  upright,  pure,  and  political.     It  is  to  be  presam<^ 

thi.^^  geography  of  this  instructive  body  has  neither  east  nor  wett^ 

omr      they  mi^ht  sometimes   be  led  to  exemplify  by  reference  to 

Ir^c^ia  or   Ireland*      If  disposed  to  amend  their  omisnon^ ,  Ikt  * 

t^K^^m  begin  with  the  treaty  of  Limericlc,  and  deliver  their  opinion 

•-^     that  monarch,    or   rather  parliament  (for  the  monarch  hid 

scT  tarcely  TOlition)  which,  in  the  face  of  the  article  at  the  bottom 

o  f*    this  page,  ^  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  dozen  years,  es- 

cl  vided  Catholics  from  the  Lords  and  Commons,  deprived  them  of 

a.'r'xns,  denied  them  the  privilege  of  educating  their  own  childrtin^ 

8Lvmd  banished  their  pastors  from  the  realm,-'-»^a  breach  of  faith 

oraore  glaring,  or  more  fraught  with  deliberate  tyiunny  and  insult^ 

IxsLs  seldom  stained  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  half  a  century  longer,  pains  and  pre- 
sojriptions  were  so  heaped  on  this  unfortunate  profession,  that  % 
Calm  observer  might  have  been  led  to  suppose  the  policy  an  expeu 
ritnent  on  human  endurance.  The  restive  properties  of  persecv* 
tion  were  probably  never  better  ex^pplified  than  by  the  ev^t* 
>  -The  Catholics,  like  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  have  absolutely  profu 
P<^red  in  bondage  and  flourished  iipder  privation*  Hearts  havo 
^en  hardened,  as  was  that  of  Pharfipfc^  in  vaiii.  They  have  in* 
creased  in  number,  in  wealthy  and  inspirit;  and  were  they 'in* 
clincd,  like  their  prototypes,  to  quit  Ike  land,  where  is  the  power 
^hat  could  hinder  them  ?  This  abaxtfonment,  hpwever,  appeara 
^T  DO  means  their  intention  :  sliould  emigration  prove  the  fate  of 
♦JtK^r  party,  it  seems  less  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  7#w 
^(t^iite^  than  of  the  Protestant  Egyptian. 

iDismissing  this  hideous  picture,  let  us  calmly,  ask  ourselves^ 
^^^t  has  been  displayed  in  the  Protestant  management,  of  IreFand 
^^  cfhange  a  Catholic  heart,  to  play  on  his  best  feelings,  or  openrte 
P^  lis  worst  ?  If  he  sighed  for  the  fields  of  his  ancestors,  could 
it  l>e  shown  that  his  losses  were  compensated  by  e0|al  and  benefit 
<^^*xt  government  ?  Was  iterance  his  misfortune  \  shew  your  me* 
di VI TO  of  improv;ement.  •  Was' intolerance  the  odiui|[' of  his  church? 
corald  it  be  cured  by  making  it  the  spirit  of  your  oiva  ?  Is  he  ac* 
c<xs«*d  of  superstition  and  absurdity  ?  he  can  point  out  a  thousand 
instances  of  the  most  senseless  foolery  and  fanaticism,  which  are 

not 


*  Tlie  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  in 

*be  exercise  of  fheir  religion  a<?  are  consistent  with  the  iati-st>f  Irchinrt  ;r  or 

*«  thty  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II, ;  and  their  roajciflie!},  as 

^*oii  (^s  their  affairs  will  permit  them  io  summon  a  pariiameot  in  tiiis  kin^- 

flwiii,   will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  »c- 

^urity   ifi  tJiat  particular^   as    may  preserve   them  from  any  disiurBance 

^^n  the  account  of  their  $.aid  re//^/07i.— First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 

I»1aa«ri«li,       '  '  «     •.- 
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not  only  niftfed  1>nt  cpuntenanced.    The  ami  wd  ebserranet 
which  hvre  bem  handed  down  by  a  long  train  tff  aneetton^  how^ 
erer  abounding  in  defects,  receive  a  sanction  from  time.     An« 
ti^uiiy  alone  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  authority ;  and  indisputably 
is  better  authority  than  the  impudent  presumption  of  the  variouf 
quiLcks  in  religion  whom  the  Irish  fhight  follow  without  losing — 
theit  «chance  of  becoming  either  ch^iicellors,  generals^  or  mcm^* 
hftts  of  parliament.     That  house  need  not  be  much  scandalised,^ 
iren  by  the  adyocate  of  a  pope,  which  has  heard  a  speech  in  fa. 
Tour  of  Brothers  f*  nor  wotdd  those  holy  gentlemen  who  are- 
liresuined  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Methodists,  be  absolutely  dis«> 
graced  by  the  company  of  a  few  others  manifesting  the  same  hap^ 
py  disposition  towards  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  wisdom  of  our  an. 
crstOTS  to  stigmatize  every  rebellion  in  Ireland  as  of  popish  origin^ 
Their  impartial  posterity  continued  willing  enough  to  follow  their 
example,  until  a  little  more  study  of  Irish  history  led  to  a  detec. 
tion  of  their  mistake,  f  In  fact,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  sister  kingdom  hat  never  been  so  well  governed  but  that 
rebellion  might  have  proceeded  from  other  causes.  But  what 
then?  Why,  as  catholifabsm  is  not  the  cause  of  rebellion,  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  einancipate  the  Catholics.  Unhappy, 
people ;  if  yon  behave  ill  yon  ought  not  to  have  freedom,  if  you 
behave  well  you  do  not  want  it !  Your -advocates  are  between 
the  hoitis  of  a  dilemma,  and  can  only  escape  by  joining  in  the  li. 
beiral  conclusion,  that  as  you  have  suffered  two  or  three  hundred 
years  without  cause^  you  should  suffer  two  or  three  hundred  mor^ 
without  reason. 

However  impressed  the  author  of  these  observations  may  be 
with  the  justice  of  the  Claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  is  by  no 
means  ,  disposed  to  compliment  their  political  prudence.  The 
truth  is,  they  have  always  been  miserable  managers  of  their  own 
afiairs,  and  as  ^  proof  that  they  rema^i  so,  take  their  conduct 
respecting  the  "Veto  at  the  present  moment.  Never  was  there  a 
proceeding  more  calculated  to  rouse  the  latent  energies  of  the 
English  feeling  before  alluded  to,  than  this  most  senseless  perti. 
nacity.  Were  it  merely  a  contest  of  reason,  their  folly  would 
be  nugatory ;  for  it  is  quite  as  silly  to  reject  on  this  score,  as  it 
is  for  them  to  petition  on  no  other.     But  they  should  recollect 

tho 


*  It  is  not  in((?n(led  to  stigmatise  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  folly  of 
an  individual,  but  merely  to  shew  the  latitude  assumed  in  that  assembly  by^ 
certain  religions  tendencies,  scarcely  more  reconcileable  with  the  church  of 

England  than  with  that  of  Rome. 

»♦■•'•■ 

+  The  Hi#tpfical  Apology  for  the  Catholics^  by  Mr.  Parncll,  has  beei 
liighly  serviceable  in  this  particular. 
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the  battle  is  that  of  interests,  of  Tile  and  selfish  interests,  which 
will  cling  to  any  popular  erfor,  make  any  mountain  a  mole.hill^ 
to  retain  present  advantages.  If  any  man  ought  to  he  laughed  at, 
more  than  the  Catholic  who  professes  so  much  horror  at  a  kinfly 
interference  With  popish  benedictions  and  consecrated  paljs^.  it  U 
the  Protestant,  who  entertains  similar  fear  of  a  phaptom  whose  fall, 
faCiled  to  raise  eren  partial  insurrection  m  Its  own  domain.  The, 
Catholic  priesthood  understood  this  matter  well,  and  would  deter 
hare  talked  about  the  Veto,  had  not  a  certain  description  of  laity^N 
with  something  of  the  temper  and  profundity  of  Rinuccini's  Assembly 
of  a  century  and  a  half  before,  interposed  and  calied  them  intaaction^, ' 
Thus  roused,  they  recollected  the  centre  of  authority  and  infallj^ 
bility,  and  laboured  in  their  vocation.  Popes,^ Councils,  and  Fa^ 
thers,  were  appealed  to,  pamphlets,  defences,  and  vindicationSi^ 
flew  about,  and  this  delectable  species  of  speculation  occupies  th«^ 
mintjU  of  English  and  Irishmen  amidst  the  crash  of  kingdoms  in 
the  nineteenth  century ! 

The  use  made  of  the  Catholic  to  efiect  the  Union,  an4  their 
inbsequent  treatment,  (a  species  of  maooBUYre  in  the  Stuart  stile^ 
luis  produced  a  most  singular  phenomenon  for  Ireland, — a  kind 
bf  tacit  agreement  to  unite  in  effecting  one  great  object*  It  would 
be  well,  before  two-thirds  of  a  population  be  offended,  to  ascer* 
tatu  if  the  remaining  division  is  quite  tt  ease.  Considerations  o( 
such  a  miserable  worldly  nature,  are  unworthy  the  pious  councils 
which  at  present  direct  us.  But  if  Che  two  parties.  Catholics 
ftnd  Anti.uuionists,  should  be  found  to  affect  cordiality  and  unite 
cries, — ^with  all  due  respect  for  our  enlightened  zeal  against  Baal^ 
it  is  not  exactly  perceived  by  what  prudent  mtons  either. the 
Emancipation  or  the  Repeal  could  be  resisted. 
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Art,  XXI. — Remarks  on  (he  Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Jrfi 

in  England. 

The  following  remarks  are  presented  to  the  reader,  not  as  having 
^^Y  nice  pretensions  to  connoisseurship,  but  as  resulting  froni 
wme  attention,  and  more  regard,  to  the  cause  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  writer  is  impartial  on  the  subject,  if  he  is  nothing  else ;  and 
^^  attempts  to  estimate  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  general 
Standard,  of  poetry,  music,  and  other  works  of  genius  ;  that  is  to 
8%  by  its  invention,  it*s  harmonious  agreement,  and  it's  nature. 
Nor  will  the  observations  of  a  critic,  so  ill  qualified  "  to  make 
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the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  alto, 
gether  useleiss  to  the  public.  The  subject  is  beginning  fo  excite  i 
general  interest,  but  hitherto  it's  critics  have  been  either  profes- 
sors themselyes,  or  persons  too  well  acquainted  with  those  pro. 
fessORS ;  and  though  we  have  had  a  great  ^eal  of  good  criticisin 
upon  Art,  we  have  had  very  little  either  good  or  disinterested 
upon  our  Artists. 

The  reasons  are  obvious,  Professors,  though  of  course  best' 
iiifomied  on  the  subject,  are  not  the  best  qualified  in  oth«^r  re-, 
spects  to  criticise  their  living  brethren.  In  the  first  place,  their 
indiviSual  rivalry,  like  that  of  poets  and  musical  composers,  is  a 
great  and  perhaps  insurmountable  bar  to  impartiality :  secondly^ 
when  inclined  to  be  impartial  with  regard  to  artists,  they  find  it 
diflUcult  to  be  so  with  regard  to  branches  of  art :  and  thirdly, 
even  where  neither  of  these  stumbling-blocks  might  be  found, 
professional  delicacy  naturally  interferes  with  the  requisite  free^ 
dom  of  criticism..  Of  the  first  of  these  causes,  the  proofs  arp 
sufHciently  notorious  and  lamentable ;  the  second  has  ever  been 
manifest  iu  the  disputes  between  the  different  walks  of  art ;  a^id 
the  third  has  lately  been  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Shee, 
who  with  every  disposition  ^o  be  an  impartial  critic  even  at  hii 
own  Expense,  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  a  just  one  at  that  of 
others.  The  patrons  and  professed  connoisseurs,  taking  part  with 
their  respective  favourites,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Nay,  some  of  the  very  artists,  who  have  otherwise  the 
most  exalted  views  of  their  profession,  put  impartiality  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  think  that  criticism  has  no  business  with 
a  rising  art,  but  to  pass  over  it's  defects  and  flatter  it  into  a  vaia_ 
and  slovenly  confideVice ;  as  if  weeds  would  of  their  own  accord  for- 
sake the  garden ;  or  as  if,  by  any  cherishing  process  of  the  hot- 
house, these  weeds  could  become  flowers. 

It  may  be  of  use  then,  as  a  small  help  to  persons  of  cultivated 
minds  who  would  easily  blend  a  love  of  painting  and  sculpture 
with  that  of  the  other  liberal  arts  already  established  in  this  coun- 
try, to  state  the  general  impression  which  our  British  artists  hava 
made  upon  an  humble  but  not  inattentive  spectator.  This  state- 
ment may  also  serve,  iu  a  general  sense,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mind  and  feeling,  with  whiph  it  is  proposed  to  handle  the  subject; 
in  the  future  numbers  of  the  Reflector,  where  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  general  spirit  and  progress  of  art  rather  than  to  it's 
indiscriminate  efforts,  it's  mechanism,  or  it's  petty  disputes.  Cri- 
ticism of  this  kind  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
process  of  his  art,  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  strata  and  sub- 
Strata,  of  oils  and  of  mygylphs, — or  indeed  to  assume  any  tone 
of  pictorial  learning.  It's  whole  endeavour  is  to  try  the  artist 
upon  the  general  piinciples  of  taste^  and  to  interest  the  general 

taste 
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ta^te ia  &TOtir  of  the  artist;  to  suggest  to  the  one  the  best  meani 
of  exciting  a  public  feeling  for  art,  and  to  prepare  this  feeling^* 
as  much  As  possible,  by  familiarizing  people  with  the  contempla.' 
iion  of  art :  in  ^  word,  to  do  what  little  it  can  towards  giving 
painting  and  sculpture  their  due  share  in  the  social  honours  df 
poetiT^,'  ^^^  niaking  them  current  in  books,  in  discourse,  and  in 
general  admiration. 

-This  Un]^rofessional  driticisnl  is  At  least  of  one  use :  it  ^fae^^s 
tine<)HiT0ca!}y  the  popular  progress  of  art.     Our  artists  owe  muck 
ciTility,  on  thils  head,  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  is  the  first  wrl* 
t«F^  I  believe,  of  iLny'repUte,  that  has  taken  painS  to  foster  the 
fisiiig  art,  aifd  whose  zeal  in  it's  cause  is  as  honound)le  to  hkt' 
piublfc*  spirit  as  to  his  varioiis  taste  and  dassicality.     Fifty  yeara ' 
^6  tiiere  i^as  no  criticism  of  the  kind,  and  for  a  very  plain  rea- 
scHj-i-^because  there  was  nothing  to  call  It  forth,     \yhile  Ariosto,' 
«.t  the  commencement  of  the  sitteaith  century,  was  praising  the ' 
f^erfeciion  of  art  in  his  country,  our  writers  had  no  idea  of  the 
'libject.  *     Many  years  afterwards,  Milton  delighted  in  alluding 
and  ex&lting  mUsic,  but  though  abounding  in  paintings  of  the 
>i^ost  exquisite  kind,  scarcely  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  sister  * 
^^wt.    This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  yisited 
Xtaiy;  ai^d  it  has  brought  upon  him,  as  it  did  uponTasso,  the  sus^ 
t>lcioa  of  insensibility  to  painting.     Our  poets  in  general  how. 
^^er  cannot  be  liable  to  such  a  charge.     Shakspeare,  in  default  of 
^>ieeting  with  artists  of  his  own  country,  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
weH*  as  out  of  c*hronology  to  introduce  his  admiration  of  Julio ' 

p  Romano: 


*  It  is'ciiriou  that  ArioMo,  though  the  intimate  friend  of  Raphael, 
pf  a  more  congenial  fancy  with  that  artist  than  with  Michael  Angelo»  shoalA  * 
intrci4^ce  tiie  latter,  in  bis.  mention  of  living  paioters,  with  so  decided  an- 
air  of  superiority..    Was  it  that  he  really  bad  more  admiration  for  an  arti«jt 
that  presented  so  majestic  a  contrast  to  bis  own  powers  ?  Or  that  he  paid  ^ 
■"eat  though  misplaced  compliment- to  his  friend's  modesty  ?    Or  that  the  fa*  ' 
i&iliarily  of  friendship  had  diminished  sometbing  of  it's  respect  ?    Or  that  ' 
Michael  Anfelo  was  at  that  moment  more  in  vogue,  and  bad  lately  astQ* 
fiished  Rome  with  the  display  of  all  his  powers  ?     Whatever  was  the  cause, 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  because  most  disinterested,  pieces 
of  homage  that  Michael  An^elo  ever  received,  though  by  no  means  in  the 
poet's  best  style.     See  Otiando  Furioso^  Canto  33,  St.  2.,  where  be  fieerat 
to  pot  even  Titian  on  an  equality  with  his  friend.-— 

'  '  £  qnei,  che  furo  a'  nostri  di,  o  son  ora« 

Leonardo,  Andrew  Mantegna,  Gian  Bellino, 

Duo  Dossi,  e  quel  c)^  a  par  scUlpe  e  colora^  ^  - 

Hichtly  piu  che  mortal^  Jngel  divino  ; 

Bastiano,  Rafael^  Tizian  ch^  onora 

Non  men  Cador,  che  quei  Venezia  e  Urbin«,| 

B  gli  altri^  di  cui  tal  I'opra  si  vede, 

Qoal  della  prisca  etit  si  legj^  «  cre^^ 
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Romano;*  and  it  may  be  said  of  succeeding  poet^^  that  tlKj 
utood  ready  with  their  pens  to  panegyrize  ^ny  Englishman  who 
should  appear  with  a  pencil   in  his  hand.     Dryden  had  a  critical 
taste  for  art,  as  he  has  exemplified  with  90  much  spirit  in  one  of  his. 
Epistles,  and  he  gave  his.,  countrymen  a  translation  of  Du  Fresnoyy 
but  did  not  live  to  see  any  effects  from  his  congenial  zeal*     Pope, 
who  amused  himself  with  a  pallet,  just  as  some  great  artist^  have 
ivith  verses,  .CDuld  find  no  better  native  painter  to  immortalize 
than  Jervas ;  wad  it  tras  as  singular  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
foreigner,  as  it  is  a  mortifying  recollection  for  our  countrymen, 
that  Sir  G9dfrey  Kneller,  a  man  vain  enough  already,  and  at  best, 
a  graceful  mrtrait-painter,  was  fed  with  the  poetical  flatteries  pf  - 
four  of  our|^eatest  writers,  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  Addison. 
It  is  true,  England  had  not  been  destitute  of  painters  since  the 
reign  of  H<^nry  VIII.,  but  they  were  altogether  in  a  small  or  servile 
way,  and  dealt  at  most  in  smooth  portraits  and  in  copies  of  the   - 
foreign,  artists  who  visited  England.     Of  this  description,  and  in 
the  first  rank  of  native  talent,  were  the  twp  Olivers,  Mary  Beale  ^ 
who  copied  Lely,  Dobson  who  copied  Titian  and  Vandyck,  and   ^ 
Cooper  who  was  called  the  ."  Vandyck  in  little."     Among  these,  ^ 
for  th^  sake  of  rescuing  him  from  the  mere  contempt  with  which  m 
he  is  recollected  by  literary  readers,  may  also  be  mentioned  Flat^-^i 
man,  who  in  spite  of  his  .''  jaded  mu^e"  30  spiritedly  lashed  by  ^ 
Rochester,  was  a  very  anima,ted  miniature-painter.     In  the  other  '^ 
imitative  walks  of  art,  an  Englishman  hardly  ever  ventured.     In^m 
sculpture^  particularly,  we  hav^  not  had  a  single  name  of  repute^s 
till  within  a  very  short  period.     Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  German  ;r" 
Kysbirack  came  from  Flanders,  and  Roubilliac  from  Switzerland.. 
That  we  might  not,  however,  be  entirely  indebted  to  foreignenr 
for  every  kind  of  monument,   small  as  well  as  great,   erected 
to  the  memory  of  our  great  men,  the  reign  of  William  produced 
Vertue,  the  father  of  English  engraving,  who  with  a  spirit  well 
calculated  both  to  extend  and  exalt  his  art,  delighted  iii  copying 
the  portraits  of  illustrious  persons.     His  heads  of  the  British 
poets,  philosophers,   and  statesmen,   are  well  known ;    and  his 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  procure  faithful  originals  gave  them  a  value, 
of  which  one  is  not  willing  to  doubt.  +     His  style  is  neither  power, 
ful  nor  finished,  but  it  is  correct,  light,  and  well-toned,  keeping 
uiider  the  subordinate  parts,  and  throwing  out  the  heads  with  an 
effect  at  once  lively  and  unobtrusive.     However,   even  in  this 

branch 

«iP'f  ■■■■*■ II..      ■  I    ,  ,    .  I 

•  TVintef's  Tale,  Act  V.  Scene  2. 

f  Vertue  has  been  much  coioroeoded  for  bis  care  in  this  respect,  bat 
If  he  was  as  successful  as  he  iias  scrupnloos.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  from 
Whom  he  eof raved  so  macb^  must  have  beeq  very  waniooly  abused  for 

tUe 
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brancti  of  art,  the  foreigners  interfered  and  clitnbect  oVer  us ;  and 

Vertue  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  work  and  his  reputatiotf 

at   once  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Houbradketi*     The  only  walk, 

in  "which  native  talent  stood  aloiie,  till  within  the  last  reign,  was 

ithat  of  architectut'e,  in  which  our  forefathers  had  excelled  afte^ 

€heir  rude  manner,  and  whic^h  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles 

obtained  for  us  in  our  turn  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  in  the 

productions  of  Inigo  Jones.     The  front  of  the  Banquetting  Housd 

l^uilt  by  this  architect  at  Whitehall  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of 

elegant  proportion,  and  indeed  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  an  eya. 

'Ehat  is  naturally  good  and  at  all  accustomed  to  look  about  for 

objects  of  taste.     Christopher  Wren,  who  flourished  in  the  reign^ 

of  James  II.  and  Anne,  and  was  perhaps  a  greater  philosopher 

-ffhan  architect,  allowed  himself  none  of  the  extravagancies  into 

-which  Jones  had  fallen  in  his  earlier  days,  btit  seems  to  have  had* 

lieither  his  fine  taste  nor  his  opportunities  of  forming  one.     What 

made  him  rich  did  not  help  to  make  him  great.     He  was  em.^ 

ployed  by  Queen  Anne  in  the  work  of  the  fifty  chiirches ;  and  w« 

nay  easily  conceive  the  feelings  of  ati  architect  who,  with  his 

liands  half  tied,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  an  endless  suc^i 

cession  of  church- wardens,  (Jlergymen,  and  proprietors  of  ground. 

People  ire  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of  these  churches  h^ 

Imilt  and  to  see  how  few  deserve  any  notice.     One  of  his  most 

admired  works  is  the  church  of  St.  Stephen^  Walbrook,  the  roof  of 

"Which  is  beautifully  supported  and  proportioned,  and  has  a  singular 

character  of  dignity  that  triumphs  at  once  oVer  the  sraallness  oC 

the  edifice  and  the  clogging  meanness  of  the  peWs  below.     St» 

Paul's  Cathedral,  upon  which  his  principal  fame  is  supposed  to 

rest,  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  the  original  model,  which  ha 

was  not  allowed  to  execute  *  and  perhaps,  though  such  an  opinioa 

must  be  spoken  with  deference,  it  does  not  deserve  the  praise  it 

has  received.     To  uneducated  eyes,  which  are  hot  always  the 

worst  judges  of  general  effect,  the  dome  appears  too  large  for  the 

main  body  ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  little  frittered  steeples,  thsi 

division  of  the  facade  into  two  small  rows  of  columns,  one  over 
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the  infidelity  of  his  portraits.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  (hat  conteni- 
poftiry  evidence  is  against  them  both.  Their  portrait  of  Dryden,  for 
instance,  is  not  the  short,  thick  personage  which  the  poet  is  allowed  to  have 
been.  Sir  Godfrey's  Newton  has  sparlciing  eyes  ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
Atterbury,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  that  great  man,  his  ey^s 
were  of  an  ordinary  cast  and  announced  nothing.  T!iis  defect  he  had  incoAi^ 
moo  with  Milton,  and  yet  it  is  observable  that  in  Verlue's  head  of  Milton 
the  sight  is  remarkably  piercing.  This  head  hasno  designer's  name  to  it  : 
I  believe,  Vertue  took  it  from  a  bust  which  he  had  in  his  possession;  and 
busts  are  by  do  means  the  best  ori|;inaU  for  an  engraver,  particalarl'y  vritk 
/regard  to  eye-sight. 
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the  other,  seems  not  only  to  litirc  ^at-rincii  witfaoul  cause  anotif* 
opportunity  of  mHkaig  a  large  anil  imposing  portico,  but  to  b»' 
totally  unworthy  of  the  grandeui  (o  tvhich  it  infroducca  us.  It. 
is  dJBicult,  howetcr,  to  enter  into  tlie  claims  of  this  species  at 
art,  to  settle  the  distinct  lioundaries  brtiveen  the  architect  sdA 
fhe  builder,  and  to  distinguish  Iwtwctn  the  grandeur  of  thi^ 
qrtist'S  mind  and  the  imposing  nature  of  size  aud  altitade.  OtM. 
may  remiirk  also,  that  archifecure,  by  the  £itur«  Of  it's  fonuK. 
and  the  real  or  imaginary  perfection  of  it's  orders,  produce* 
every  species  of  strvile  imitation, — so  much  indeed,  that  it  i^ 
daM  to  say  where  it's  imitation  ends  and  it's  inTentiOn  begins^ 
and  whether  the  best  tDodem  architect  is  anj  thing  more  thau  i^■ 
tasteful  plagiarist. 

Jones  and  Wren  are  of  (hemselKes  sufBcient  proof,  that  oaf- 
fnoitarchs  have  bpcn  unjustly  accused  of  preferring  foreign  to  na<.' 
tive  talent,  where  native  talent  was  to  be  found.  A  much  better 
reason  for  our  deficiencies  in  art  hag  been  found  in  out  continual, 
political  struggles,  which  turned  tlio  nnlional  spirit  another  way  j, 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  geueral  reasons  of  the  kind,  may  be  added 
various  other  causes,  such  as  the  tasti'lessaess  of  successive  prince^' ' 
the  devotiou  of  the  middle  classes  to  commerce,  a  notional  feel*, 
ing  inimical  to  foreign  taste  and  to  shew  in  general,  iuid  a  jealon»' 
Antipathy  to  the  .decoration  of  places  of  wofshlp.  This  last  ob^ 
strnction,  arismg  from  jealousies  ever  present,  and  from  prejn., 
^ices  Uiat  are  alwi^s  the  last  to  give  way,  has  survived  all  th«- 
ptsf :  and  it  was  nnt  thirty  years  ago  that  Terrick,  Bishop  of 
Loudon,  refused  the  united  offer  o€  our  first  artists  to  decoratkv 
liis  cathedral  gratuitously.  Before  this  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  painters  had  decorated  some  public  buildings  tO  littU 
uclvantage.  Thornbill,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bad  beea. 
Ftnployed  to  paint  the  roof  of  this  very  cathedral,  and  though  h*. 
vas  an  intelligent  artist,  yet  he  bad  such  little  knowledge  of  fom 
and  colouring,  that  his  pictures  suffer  nothing  by  being  out  oir 
sight.  His  pupil  Brown  is  entirely  forgotten,  though  the  painter- 
of  a  number  of  altar-pieces  in  the  metropolis.  The  reigns  of, 
the  first  and  second  George  i)roduced  nothing  better.  The  names 
«f  llnynan,  V^iUs,  and  liii;limore,  (he  best  historical  painters 
Btxty  years  ago,  are  now  scarcely  known  out  of  the  profession.  • 
Tkeir.  style  was  altdgctker  feeble  and  Ignorant,  as  may  be  seen  is' 

th« 


•  So  late  BJ  Ihe  yeiir  ITS^,  a  Frcncb  arlict  Ksidins  tn  Enslnnd,  of  Itifl- 
same  of  ItDuqnct,  publlibed  ainutll  accouni  or  (he  Sinle  of  ihe  Arts  in  ibii 
coDotry.     Id  Ibii  book  he  talki  of  Hayman  as  ihe  tint  of  Briliih  aniati,,  ' 
nnd  reprMealt  bin  a>  "  nasler  of  eicry  qualiflcatlon  that  can  fora  a  gnat 
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(lie  pictures  (hey  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
tfermer,  &  great  n>an  in  his  d&y,-  painted  (he  rotunda  in  VauxbaH 
Oardens,  and  maybe  recollected  by  literary  readers  aS'thede^ 
-^igner  of  the  plates  to  Warburton's  edition  of  Pope  and  other 
-books  of  that  period.  With  these  artists  was  joined  the  c«i% 
-fcrated  Hogarth,  who  with  all  his  genius  and  electric  origipali^ 
cannot  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  art.  It  la 
_ihllpwed,  that  he  was  rf  ther  a  wit  and  moral  Httri»t  upon  caturay 
than E  painter,  and  had  almost  as  little  skill  as  his  contemporariev 
$11    foriB  and  colour.     }ie  illustrated  with  his  pen  the  theory  ^ 

frace,  and  no  artist  better  understood  expression  of  a  certain 
ind ;  but  his  theory  of  grace  only  enabled  htm  to  ridicuje  t|w 
jpractic^  want  of  it  in  others ;  aod  the  expression,  of  whieh  he 
"^Ks  a  master,  was  of  a  peculiar  and  Bo[4usticatcd  spectee,  not 
-^Idom  degenerating  into  caricature.  His  attempts  at  histoiy  aie 
Itnown  only  to  be  despised,  particularly  Ms  vulgar  and  eten  dil- 

fnsting  Sigitmondff,  which  enab1e4  the  party  wit  of  Churchitl  te 
andle  him  as  sererely  in  the  light  of  sm  artist,  as  he  ba^  done 
xnalt^nantly  in  that  of  a  man.     His  great  and  unriviilletl  lexeeL. 
^eace  lay  in  conveying  tl^  odiou^ness  t}f  vice  by  famitiaf  toacheij 
Twhich  tniglft  hare  been  painful  o|-  dlsgoiting  had  they  been  intr*; 
^uced  wi^  less  circumsfance  of  humour  or  evident  morality  ^ 
-  Effect,  uid  he  was  ptrhaps  the  $rst  ^rtist  who  made  his  canvts 
.  -Che  vehicle  p{  sheer  wit  or  the  sympathy  of  remote  ideas.     Swtft 
.^unuelf,  who  saw  his  ccm^eniat  talent,  has  no  stroke  of  this  kta^ 
imore    complete    or    satirical  than   the    spittcr's   web   over  tlt9 
^|>oor'B-box  in  the  Wedd'^g  scene  at  Church.     The  rest  «f  HA> 
garth's  contemporaries  irere  portrait.painters,  who  by  confining 
'^hemselres  to  a  head  and  shoulders,  obtained  more  ttaoney,  per^ 
^Siaps  more  reputation,  tli^n  their  historical  brethren.     ^They  w«m 
snen  of  little  or  i^  genius,  and  might  have  Btar*ed  ^mon^  a  peO^ 
~3)le  less  fond  of  their  ancestors  and  relations.     The  artf^t^  in  thf^ 
3ine  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  kind  pf  hereditary  sway  over  Ib^ 
"^wn,  ever  fipce  the  reign  'of  James.     Thi)s  Lely  was'  succeedt^ 
"by  Kneller,  who  vas  succeeded  by  Jervas  and  Richardsoa^  i|4k{ 
^ere  Succeeded  by  Hudson.     This  last  painter  ^ag  not  aware  bji 
Mat  st[rt  of  a  successor  he  was  (o  be  dethroned  and  \fba,t  a  fevo^ 
Irtion  was  preparing  in  the  world  of  taste.     Jlis  portraits  had  rt» 
merit  bot -that  of  coane  Adelity,  but  diis  was  enough  to  mskeMta 
a  favourite  with  the  coui)try  geptl^mea  who  came  to^bim  as  to  a 

Eof  slop-paintcr,   to  be  fitted  oat  in  fine  ^igs  a^d  laoed 
.^     It  is  the  praise  f>f  his  fathcr^n-iaw  lUcliardsODj  who 
r  3  was 
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was  an  intelligent  critic  of  paintitig,  that  by  his  treatise  oi 
that  subject  he  first  inspired  the  destined  founder  of  the  British 
•chooU 

This  was  Joshua  Reynolds,   a  man  of  a  thinking   and  un* 
shackled  mind,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  the  good  sense  and  8pi«i 
lit  of  his  nation  into  the  walks  of  art.     With  a  taste  that  rejected 
^yery  thing  ?ulgar  and  meretricious,  and  at  the  same  timis  a  stu*. 
dious  lo¥e  of  effect,  he  united  chastity  with  warmth,  and  gave 
tfa^  town  what  it  had  neyer  seen  before,  the  simplicity  of  nature 
adorned  with  the  most  glowing  charms  of  art,     The  union  was  ir- 
resistible, and  he  instantly  took  the  lead  in  his  profession.    The 
.Royal  Academy,  instituted  in  1769  by  the  exertiqns  of  himself 
.  and  a  few  otl^er  spirited  artists,  elected  him  it's  first  President  by 
a  kind  of  inyoluntary  impulse ;  riches  and  respect  grew  round 
Jiim;  and  having  as  instructive  a  pen  as  he  had  an  efTective  pencil, 
he  (did  more  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of  art  than  all  the  foreigners 
who  had  y isited  or  been  connected  with  the  country.     Sir  Joshua 
united  in  his  portraits  ease  and  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  unaf^ 
fected  air  of  thinking,  and  a  cpmbination  of  all  the  charms  of 
colour,  Venetian  and  Flemish,     His  invention  in  this  walk  dis* 
played  itself  in  the  happiest  varieties  of  attitude  and  of  back, 
ground;   his  children  breathed  innocence  and  unconsciousness; 
imd)  in.  ^  word,  he  exhibiti^d  the  perfection  of  portrait-painting 
in  the  true  greatness  arising  from  simplicity .-^In  considering  him, 
however,  as. he  certainly  was,  the  founder  of  the  British  school^ 
|t  is  evident  that  he  rather  inspired  it  with  industry  and  elemen. 
tary  good  taste,^  than  afforded  it  a  sufficient  example.     Jt  is  said, 
of  hipi,  as  it  was  of  Vandyck,  that  he  would  have  been  as  ex-w 
cellept  in  history  sis  in  portraiture,  had  he  bent  his  genius  to  it  ; 
.but  where  are  the  proofs?     Colour,  grace,  and  portraiture,  dp 
-  not  make  historical  painters ;  still  less  do  incorrectness  of  draw. 
(Ing  and  want- of  historical  invention.     The  very  circumstance  of 
his  pursuing  portraiture  fn  preference  to  history. is  an  argument 
pgainst  his  talent  for  the  latter,  for  want  of  ambition  in  such 
c^ses  is  most  likely  to  be  want  of  genius.     To  this  may  be  added 
his  anxious  and  continual  hunting  after  the  secrets  of  the  great 
eoloufists,  that  is  to  say,  their  mixture  of  colours  and  mode  of 
.mechanical  working,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  the 
.phjUosophfr's  stone  of  painting.     In  this  pursuit  he  wasted  much 

Pf 


respect  i—-^*  So  commnn/'  says  the  writer,  ^^  is  this  fashion  (the  use  of 
*  pafnt)  grown  among  the  young  as  well  as  old,,  that  when  I  am  in  a  group  of 
.beauties,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pretty  pictures;  looking  about  me 
with  as  little  emotion  as  fdo  at  Hudson's  :   if  any  thing  fills  |ne  with  ad- 
miration, it  is  the  Judicious  arrangement  of  the  tints^  and  tl|e  Mitt^e 
$0u$hts  of  tlye  palptcr.?' 


fi  Us  time  and  oMbre  of  his  future  reputation ;  for  tke  numberless 
^qperhnents  ke  mmde  injured  the  stability  of  lis  eolonlitig ;  and 

many  of  his  pictures  are  already  so  cracked  and  apparently  worm* 
^aten^  that  they  look  older  than  some  of  the  flimsiest  of  Titian, 
In  fact,  Sir  Joshua,  like  Titian  and  Vandyck,  was  only  a  link 
i^tween  portrait^painting    and   history,    and  the  end  ne]|pt  the 
former  was  much  the  best  part  of  the  metal,     I  believe  it  is  ac« 
Icnowledged  by  those  who  ha?e  seen  in  Italy  the  originals  whicfi 
he  had  studied,  that  his  history  is  little  more  than  taste^l  com^ 
pilation.     He  ^eems  not  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  great 
irork  without  something  to  copy — something  to  furnish  him  witl| 
:Brst  ideas ;  and  thus  portrait-painting,  which  is  apt  to  stupefy  the 
*l>est  historical  artists,  was  his  principal  inspirer.     His  picture  of 
♦he  Tragic  Muse  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  it's  historical  dig- 
nity ;  but  he  had  the  portrait  before  him  in  the  person  of  Mrs^ 
VSiddons,  and  it  was  this  portrait  he  copied,  though  perhaps  witi| 
WL  nobler  air  of  simplicity.     When  he  painted  the  same  mni^e  frqn| 
liis  own  conception  in  the  picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedg 
^Mfid  Comedt/^  he  made  he^  a  puling  girl.     But  he  had  consideral 
'ftsle  faults  ef en  in  his  pwn  walk.     His  drawing  he  acknowledged 
*^o  \ye  incorrect,  but  in  his  paintings  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
'€:his  great  defect  by  indistinct  outlines  and  seducing  tricks  of  co. 
*^our,  than  which  there  could  hardly  be  ^  more  pernicious  example 
^or  young  students.     He  had  also  suffered  his  fancy  to  indulge  it^ 
^elf  so  far  in  a  predileciion  for  a  certain  arch  character  in  female 
smd  infant  faces,  that  it  often  destroyed  his  simplicity ;  and  in 
pursuing  these  '^  quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,"  he  ac  • 
Quired  a  habit  of  tui^ning  up  his  eyes  and  mouths  fantastically 
«tt  the  comers^  a  manner  contrary  to  nature  in  general,  as  well  ai 
"  -^n  direct  opposition  to  icleal  beauty.     However,  a^  i^  luckily  hap- 
3>ened,  his  exemplary  love  of  study,  his  better  judgment,   and 
'"those  excellent  lect^i^s,  in  which  he  sliewed  an  enthusiasm  for  his* 
^orical  greatness  singularly  contrasted  with  his  practice,  redeemed 
^  liim  from  the  danger  of  poisoning  the  taste  he  had  diffused  :  and 
-ibl  new  set  of  painterisi  were  riising  in  the  mean  timiE?,  who  while 
-they  took  nothing  from  the  reputation  of  his  peculiar  beauties^ 
brought  to  the  encreasing  stock  of  art  a  useful  vdriety  and  a  muclL 
•  greater  ambition.  ' 

The  principal  of  these  were  Barry,  Wesi^  and  Mortimer,  ii^ 
history ;  Romney  in  portrait ;  and  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  ii| 
landscape.  Angelica  and  Cipriani  had  also  come  from  Italy ;  l)ut 
times  were  altered,  and  foreigners  now  came  only  to  be  excelled. 
With  much  superficial  taste^  these  two  artists  were  feeble  and  tlut- 
Wmg  in  their  style ;  their  women  had  a  pleasing  and  feminine 
loftnessj  bjat  no  variety  whatever;  and  their  heroes^  particularly 
'  r  4  ^  *bps?j; 
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those  of  Angelica,  were  so  many  men-milliners  in  iejme(«,  '  Mr. 
Fuseli,  with  a  contempt  more  just  than  gallant,  calls  her  prodactiou^ 
f'  a  bmidle  of  rags."  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  rising  gei. 
nius  in  this  country,  that  though  seducing  to  students  by  their  ea. 
|ines5,  and  recommended  every  where  by  the  masterly  graver  of 
^artolozzi,  they  hardly  produced  an  imitator.  Sir  Jo^ua  ao^ 
iiis  brethren  had  therefore  done  us  anotjier  piece  of  seWice  :  they 
liad  saVed  us  from  the  flippant,  monotonous,  and  affected  style, 
which  latterly  obtained  in  Italy,  and  which  at  length  reduced  that 
inighty  mistress  of  art  to  second  childishness. 

Landscape  shone  in  the' general  dawn.    Gainsborough  was  easy^ 
picturesque,  ahd  excelled  in  select  combination ;  but'  Wilson  wad 
ta  greater  genius,  and  by  giying  classical  and  impassioned  subjects 
^o  his  landscapes,  animated  th^m  ^ith  thought  and  with  historica}    . 
interest.     For  the  delicate  effect  of  some  of  his  paintings  he  has    ^ 
iieen  compared  to  Claude  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  "- 
^  nobler  artist.     Claude's  excellence  w^ts  in  repose,  in  tenderness  -a 
bf  scenery,  and  ih  a  kind  of  Arcadian  luxury  ^  but  his  introduce  - 
iion  of  human  accidents  \yas  uninventive,  and  his  figures  are  lam^  ^ 
land  pitiable.     Wilson's  fancy  and  execution  were  of  a'higher  and — '. 
niore  extensive  order ;  he  excelled  as  much  in  vioJenCe  as  in  re^ 
pose,  in  the 'disturbances  as  in  the  quietudes  of  nattire  ;  and  hia 
*Niobe^  for  the  striking  poetiy  of  all  its  circumstances,  it's  clouds 
and  lightning,  it^s  winds,  waters,  and  scattered  despair,  is  a  piece 
of  magnificent  coml)ination  worthy  of  Rubens.— The  historicsij. 
ispirit  of  portrait4)ainting  was  well  sustained  by  Rdmney^  wh<> 
though  by  no  means  a  master  of  his  pencil,  and  not  at  all  likeljr 
to  be  recommended  to  tliese  after-times  by  the  indiscreet  and 
imaudlin  praises  of  hi6  friend  Mr.  Ilayley,  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  had  ipuch  of  Sir  Jdshua's  delicacy  in  expression.     But  the 
greatest  promise  of  advancing  as  well  as  maintaining  the  Englis^ 
jBchool  was  afforded  by  our' rising  painters  in  history.     Mortimer^ 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  and  unaccountable  finicalness  in 
parts  of  his  figures,  had  a  tnie  feeling  for  the  a:rt  in  all  it's  great 
Tequisites,  in  i)oldness  of  handling,  in  fancy,  and  in  composition. 
He  unfortunately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age. — Barry  is  deser- 
vedly reckoned  one  of  the  fathers  of  thi^  school ;  and  he  would 
deserve  the  honour  if  it  were  only  for  one  consideration, — that 
^he  ^^  grasp  of  mind,''  as  Johnson  called  it,  which'  conceived  his 
"Progress  of  Society^  served  to  inspire  students  with  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  to  set  them  thinking.     He  made  a  great  many 
<enemie^  by  his  impatient  jealousy^  his  affectation  of  an  austere  io« 
dependence,  and  by  a  morbid  and  suspicious  temper  almost  ap^ 
preaching  to  insanity.     These  enemies  had  imdoubtedly  miich  to 
condemn  both  in  him  and  in  bis  paintings ;  but  ik^y  had  alsi^ 

'  .         much 
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»  t  .  '  • 

much  to  touse  their  j^lousy  in  the  latter,  and  much  to  annoy 
their  copscicnces  in  the  attacks  he  made  upon  the  Academy  \  an(^ 
accordingly  they  have  not  ceased  to  persecute  his  memory.  He 
certainly  relied  too  much  upon  his  poetical  mind  in  an  art,  which 
must  ^fi  through  so  much  mechanical  labour  before  it  can  express 
h's  ideas.  His  knowledge  of  the  iigiure  w^s  incorrect,  and  his 
Colouring  ha!rsh  and  of  a  barren  sandiness.  » The  mere  defiance  o^ 
criticism  with  which  he  introduced  )iats  and  wigs  into  Elysium, 
akd  the  Ooiius  ojf  Music  as  Dr.  Burney  riding  fu)i  dressed  among 
the  water*nymphs,  has  met  with  just  ridicule;  and  his  beatitudi^ 
of  Louis  XiV.  and  Qther  patroqi?ing  prpfligates,  by  which  he  sa. 
crified  a  moral  sentiment  in  a  moral  picture,  strikes  every  honest 
)^[iectat6r  with  indignation.  There  is  also  much  of  imitation  in 
'jKparate  figures,  particularly  in  the  prominent  one  of  the  young 
horseman  in  the  Olym'pic  6r«iwe*, '  which  has  been  a  received  moi 
del  of  equestrian  grace  from  Phidias  to  Stothard; — but  let  him 
^ho  doubts  the  general  originality  of  the  pictures  in  any  respect^ 
produce  the  Subjects  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  floatinj^ 
And  languid  water-nymphs  per$onifying  the  luxuries  arising  from 
bommeree,  though  neither  well.drawn  nor  coloured,  h&ve  great 
significance  of  expression  ;  and  each  end  <:^f  the  picture  of  Fiwfl 
JletributioH  abound3  with  images  not  only  sublime  in  themselves^ 
but  truly  fitted  for  the  sublime  in  painting:  the  noblest  specimen  <^ 
art  cannot,  for  instance,  shew  images  of  more  grandeur,  or  com* 
bining  more  historical'  dignity  with  poetical  imagination,  than  the 
Peruvians  ivith  Las  Casas  at-  their  head  adoring  the  beatific  vk 
sion  which'  shines  from  the  immense  distance,;  or  the  gigantic 
Retributive  Angel  with  th.^  balance.  Whose  face, '  looking  out  of 
the  picture,  as  he  tiims  aside  with  a  gesture  of  pitying  denounce, 
mcnt  from  the  contemplation  of  the  damned,  inspires  mute  attei;^ 
tion  and  awe.  When  it  i^  said  of  such  a  man,  in  allusion  to  a 
supposed  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,  that  *^  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  latter  jealous  of  the  weaver  of  his  can- 
vas or  the  grinder  of  his  colours,"  we  despise  as  soon  as  we  hear 
so  mere  an  insult.  *     Sir  Joshua  and  Barry  wanted  each  what  the 

other 


♦  See  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  XXXIIf .  'Art.  2,  On  the  Works  «Mtf 
£»i/c  of  Barry. — The  Revrewer^have  at  length  luroed  their  Attention^  fit 
they  were  advised,  to  the  consideration  of  art ;  but  the  advice  bad  better 
^t  have  beet)  given,  If  their  late  criticism  was  a  spectineii  of  what  is  to 
tome.  The  writer,  %vtto  appears  to  be  a  connoisseur,  svfflctentiy  versed  i«|^ 
Ike  smail'talk  of  hh  aft,  is  justly  severe  on  Barry's  principal  vices ;  but  far 
be  it  from  an  amateoi*  tu  grounds  and  colours  to  enter  iuto  t-ke  beauties  above 
inentioned.  He  confesses  himself  no  judge  of  tlie  higher  part  of  the  subject, 
tvhen  he  insidoates  that  no  pictare  can  have^a  moral  effect  on  tlie  spectator, 
ftnd  tells  as  that  **  originality  and  sublimity  of  poetical  cooce|Kto%**  ane 
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iofher  possessed ;— -the  former,  historical  inreiitiony--the  lattef^ 
cdlour  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

•  '  The  artists  now  living  well  sustain  the  reputation  with  which 
i&ese  painters  had  commenced  the  British  school.  In  history,  w* 
liETe  West,  who  has  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries j  Fusel i, 
fi(»thard,  Northcote,  WestaM^  &c. ;— in  sculpture,  Flaxman^  Nol- 
lekens,  &c. ; — ^in  narative  and  fancy  pieces,  Devis,  Howard,  and 
'  Thomson ; — in  humourous  characters,  Smirke  and  Wilkie ;— ^in  por- 
'  trait,  Lawrence,  Phillips,  Owen,  Cosway,  Beechey,  Shee,  &c. ;— in 
landscape.  Turner,  Loutherbourg,  Barker,  Callcott,  &c. ;-— in  ar- 
chitecture, Gandy  and  Smirke,  &c. — Of  these  the  principal  only 

'  «re  proper  objects  of  s<ich  a  review  as  the  present ;  and  as  to  thift 
Aower  and  fish  painters,  who  neither  disgrace  nor  adorn  a  nation^ 
^y  may  well  be  left  to  those  who  admire  them .-r- At  the  head  of 
Us  profession,  both  by  age,  olBce,  the  general  acknowledgment^ 
^d  a  genius  truly  epic,  stands  Mr.  West.  What  particularly 
spikes  one,  in  considering  him  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Dliglifih  school,  is  that  he  is  literally  the  first  historical  artist  who 
fMissessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  The  exhi. 
Mtion  of  his  earliest  pictures  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  study;  and 
Oie  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  a  composition  at  once  severe  in 
unity  and  abounding  in  the  finest  contrasts,  stamped  his  repn. 
totion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home;  It  is  another  carious  circum. 
'ffCance^  that  in  clothing  the  figures  of  this  picture  in  the  dress 
Ik  times,  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  abandon  the  incon^ 

'  gfudus  costume  of  former  artists ;  and  Sir  Joshua,  who  doubted 
^  success  of  the  reformation,  was  afterwards  modest  and  sensi- 
ble enough  to  adopt  it  himself.*     The  beauties  of  Mr.  West's 

styl# 


^*' at  hestf  very  suspicious  merits  in  an  imitative  art."  **  Who  can  find,*' 
he  asks,  *^  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  future  state  in  the  picture  of  Final 
ttittrihution  V  Who  indeed  ?  Tliis  is  ap  ingenious  mode  of  denying  the  mu- 
ral effect  of  a  picture  by  questioning  it's  powers  of  lo^ic.  Barry  intended 
no  argument  on  tlie  subject.  He  loefc  a  future  state  fpr  ^ranted^  and  so  tak- 
ing it,  bis  object  was  to  impress  upon  the  spectator,  that  the  good  or  ill  con- 

'^ct  of  men  towards  society  produced  their  happiness  or  misery  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  Such  objections  are  only  ridiculous ;  but  when  the  critic  fer- 
Bents  and  grows  fanciful  in  his  very  malignity,  and  concludes  with  stating, 
ttet  he  has  heard  something  of  Barr>  w^'^^*  i^  l^e  chose  to  tell,  would 

jirave  him  a  sheer  villain,  he  outrages  common  humanity.     The  ta)e  iQi|^h| 

'Iba^e  been  told,  if  beyond  all  doubt ;  or  it  should  not  have  beep  bipted.— - 
Wby  will  ibis  Review,  with  so  much  wit  and  knowledgeas  it  ezhibits,  sufc 

Jk^  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  all  sorts  of  parties  ? 

«  It  wos  perhaps  from  the  Death  of  Wolfe  that  Macklio  took  the  bint  of 
roilimencing  a  similar  reformation  on  the  stage.  Garrick,  who  bad  already 
been  advised  by  the  artists  to  venture  upon  an  improvement  so  worthy  of  hii 
l^enios,  doubted  like  Sir  Joshua  and  talked  of  glass-bottles  from  the  galleries  ; 
iil  like  Sir  Josbaa,  be  bad  afterwards  the  merit  of  adopting  wbat  he  did 
ioiVhtue  to  be|iB, 
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Btjle  are  masterly  freedom  t>f  pencil,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
jroiqiing  and  composition,  ^xkd  eleration  of  character.     The  first 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  sketches,  some  of  which,  as 
Ills  Jenu  healing  the  Sick^  the  Destroying  Angelj  Death  on  a 
Pale  Horse,  kc,  are  for  that  reason  more  valued  than  his  finished 
paintings : — of  the  second,  the  Death  of  Wolfe  has  been  pro^ 
nomieed  a  perfect  specimen  ;  and  perhaps,  though  upon  a  difierent 
plan,  his  meeting  of  Calypso  and  Telemachus  is  another : — this 
latter  picture  also  exhibits  his  powers  of  expression  in  all  their 
Tftriety,— dignity  in  the  air  of  Calypso,  who  is  still  royal  in  the 
midst  of  her  admiration ;  beauty,  ianguishment,  or  coquettish  ad^ 
miration  in  the  countenances  of  her  train,  who  follow  in  a  sort  of 
Ibik  affectionately  wreathing  their  hands  and  arms  after  the  man. 
Her  of  sisters; — the  suspicion  of  old  age,  somewhat  too  eager 
■lid  human  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  the  disguised  Minerva ;  and 
the  fire  and  frankness  of.  manly  youth  in  the  upright  port,  ad* 
rfuicing  gesture,  and  opea  gaze  of  Telemachus.     The  heaving  sea^ 
Uid  general  bluster  of  the  landscape,  acting  upon  the  hair  and 
Irapery  of  the  figures,  complete  the  contrasts  of  this  poetical 
:5omposition,  and  render  it  altogether  one  of  those  pictures,  which 
lire  calculated  to  make  an  admirer  of  poetry  at  once  in  love  with 
panting.     The  finest  and  most  original  expression,  perhaps,  of 
virhich  Mr.  West  is  master^  is  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  noble  coun. 
Lenance ;  the  art  cannot  produce  faces  which  more  strike  you  with 
■Lwe,  and  surmount  your  feelings,  than  those  of  his  angels,  with 
CJieir  eyes  lit  up,  an4  their  hair  mounting  like  wreathes  of  fiame. 
"3*116  series  of  pictures  representing  the  Installation  of  the  Garter 
ms  by  some  accounted  his  greatest  workf     It  is  probably  the  rich^ 
msst^  and  it  abounds  in  personal  beauty  and  dignity  ;  but  for  deli. 
<«Acy  of  expression  and  poetical  mind,  appears  to  me  to  be  far 
surpassed  by  the  works  just  mentioned.     With  all  these  beauties, 
"**?hich  have  deservedly  pranked  him  with  the  masters  of  his  art, 
\Mr.  West  has  great  faults,  particularly  of  manner.     He  some- 
times sacrifices  propriety  of  action  to  his  fondness  for  harmony  of 
composition ;  his  firmness  of  dranf ing  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
hardness,  though  this  fault  is  of  little  danger  to  the  student;  the 
common  run  of  his  female  faces  is  a  mere  peachy  smoothness  and 
regularity,  an  imitation  of  that  monotonous  Greek  character,  so 
inferior  to  the  sense  and  vivacity  of  the  modem ;  his  mouths 
sometimes  appear  as  if  they  were  cornered  and  cut  out  with  scis; 
^ars;  and  the  general  character  of  his  earlier  colouring  is  harsk 
and  frigid.      In  portrait.painting  especially,  he  retains  all  the 
faults,  without  a  single  beauty  of  his  history,  and  is  utterly  fee. 
hie  and  unsatisfactory.     His  portrait-brush  is  a  torpedo  which  he 
sj^ould  never  touch :  it  stiffens  his  hand  and  takes  away  all  his 
powers^     It  is  this  probably  whipb  made  his  Death  of  Nelson  se 

inferiof 
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inferior  to  (3iat  of  Wolfe  ;  the  abundi^nce  of  portraits  <ilifl<?d  iiftm 
■nimation.  How»!Ter,  it  is  where  he  is  least  intcrcstpd  in  hi^ 
work,  that  he  is  evidently  most  deficient.  It  h  acknowledged^ 
that  when  he  pleases  he  can  produce  a  colouring  equal  wilh  Titiaita 
himself,  of  which  there  was  a  bcaatiful  specimen  in  the  last  Ex^ 
bibition,  Inthefignreof  theftifffn/firoagfti/o  Je*«j,  His  masterlj™ 
familiarity  with  the  human  figare,  his  unwearied  love  of  the  ar^ 
and  his  historical  ambition  foonded  on  early  and  severe  study. 
^Ksenttbe  best  of  lessons  to  the  atndent;  and  perhaps,  since  the  ap— i 
pearance  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  it  so  artist  who  has  been  of  such  .ex- 
emplary and  lasting  service  to  the  British  school. 

NeKt  to  the  President  in  his  qualification  for  great  works,  on^ 
before  him  in  a  daring  imagination,  is  Mr.  Faseli.  As  this  painten 
is  a  foreigner,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  his  ideas  of  art  before 
lie  had  uiytbing  to  do  with  England,  he  dpes  not,  in  strictness 
fKrhaps,  come  irader  the  present  reTiew ;  but  the  peculiarity  09 
his  manner,  .and  the  situation  he  holds  over  the  young  students^ 
demand  a  few  observations.  MTien  people  hear  Mr.  Fuscli  mm— 
tioned,  they  know  not  whether  to  be  struck  vith  laughter,  pity., 
or  admiiation,  I  believe  the  first  is  the  most  involuntary  ;  bu't 
then  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Faseli  is  most  known  by 
bis  worst  productions.  Of  this  description  are  his  appalling  de- 
signs for  Chalmers's  Shakspeare,  and  fortheoclavoicditionof  Cow. 
per, — a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  human  form,  which  perhaiy 
ia.1%  never  been  equalled,  and  which  J  believe  no  artist  but  M^ 
Fuseli  would  have  ventured  to  commit.  Of  these  phtnomena, 
some  are  men  with  scarcely  anybody,  their  wrists  sprainedj  fim 
gers  jerked  out  like  an  idiot's,  and  legs  stretched  to  a  horrible 
tension,  as  if  seized  with  the  agonies  of  suddtn  cramp :  otherf 
are  little  boys  with  the  "  brawns  of  Hercules  ;''  oILcri,  huge  af. 
fected  women  with  skewers  through  their  hair,  and  nithout  a  par- 
ticle of  anything  feminine ; — even  a  cap  or  hat  muBt  f)e  af  it  never 
was,  crimped  round  the  edges  like  a  pie,  or  stuck  on  one  side  of 
the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  pincushion  ;  and  as  to  clolliiiig  '.  nevef 
■were  waistcoats  and  pan^loons  so  facetious.  The  author  of  thp^ 
famous  lines, 


might  have  completely  justice d  them,  had  Mr.  Fuseli  been  itip 
tulor  of  those  days  ;  for  his  figures  ;;re  not  a  jot  the  less  naked 
for  being  cloUied ;  not  only  bones,  but  the  smallest  muscnl'ar  iq> 
dicarions,  are  seen  tiirough  cloth  as  through  air ;  and  sotactiinai 
«o  complete  is  the  delusion,  that  after  concluding  die  £gure  to  be 
baiV,  yon  find  on  coming  to  a  circle  at  the  wrist  or  the  ancle  that 
it  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot.     Those  who.  wish  to  lee  a  speci- 
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0BLen  of  this  defiance  of  propriety,  in  all  it',8  brsttclies,  may  turn 
Co  the  print  of  the  Tea-table  in  Cowpef ,  where  they  will  behold 
i.n  the  company  of  ladies,  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure  lounging' 
0n  a  sopha  with  his  hat  on  after  the  above  pye.fashion,  *  hi» 
*«^aistcoat  looking  like  a  shirt-bosom,  and  naked  thighs  terminat* 
mng  in  a  pair  of  trozcsers  !     With  loftier  examples  of  distortioa 
"SAt,  Fuseli  generally  treats  us  in  the  Exhibition,  in  the  last  oC 
^vVich  the  reader  may  recollect  a  Hercules  with  an  eye  in  his  tenu 
pie,  and  a  leg  deformed  with  the  gout.     His  colouring  is  uni« 
fonnly  bad ;  sometimes  it  is  leaden,  sometimes  brassy,  sometimes 
of  a  rusty  green,  sometimes  of  a  dirty  drab  colour ;  but  this  ia 
escaped  hj  the  engraver.     It  is  said  that  this  artist  imitates  Mi. 
chael  Angelo;  and  Michael  Angelo,  we  are  told,  exaggerated. 
He  did  so ;  but  with  what  sort  of  a  pencil  and  a  taste  ?     Wheo 
^chael  Angelo  exaggerated  and  obtruded  his  muscles,  he  knew 
tbat  be  could  draw  them  in  a  masterly  manner :  he  had  fitted  hinu 
lelf  well  for  the  daring ;  whereas  Mr.  Fuseli  is  confessedly  defiL 
dent  in  this  respect.     Besides,  Michael  Angelo  never  deigned  ta 
waste  and  degrade  his  fancy  upon  tricks  of  millinery,  upon  carv* 
ings  of  hats,  and  eccentricities  of  a  shoe ;  and  if  he  had,  h« 
would  only  have  shewn  himself  unworthy  of  imitation.     If  Mr*, 
Faseli  had  imitated  the  great  master  in  the  severity  of  his  studies^ 
lie  might  have  followed  him  with  more  success,  for  he  has  un. 
doubtedly  a  poetical  imagination  and  a  feeling  for  the  sublime^ 
His  fancy  wantons  at  it's  ease  in  fairy  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  obey  his  pencil  in  all  their  quaint  submission  and  capricious 
tricks  of  amusement.     His  picture  of  Titdnia  with  Bottom  iha 
Weaoer^  is  a  complete  specimen  of  this  talent, 'in  elegance,  in 
eipression, .  in  tricks  of  the  terrific  and  the  Itidicrous,  and  in  that 
duteous  and  fantastic  variety  of  occupation  so  peculiar  to  the  fairy 
nation.     Of  this  description  are  his  Obenon  and  Titaniay  and  his 
Friar  Puck,     But  in  works  of  imagination  more  allied  to  history, 
lie  has  also  great  beauties,,  that  fill  us  with  double  regret  at  seeing 
aa  artist,  capable  of  so  just  an  originality,  giving  himself  iodo... 
leutly  up  to  a  cheap  and  perishing  eccentricity.     In  the  very  pic-. 
ture  above  mentioned,  the  Hercules  shooting  at  Pluto^  he  dis. 
played  grandeur  of  conception,  and  considerable  skill  in  situa. 
tloa  and  general  efiect :  the  attitude  of  Hercules  announced  de. 

fiancee 


••-r 


*  The  reader,  who  remembers  this,  will  agree  with  me,  aad  iQay<qMQte 
^baiiipfare  on  the  occasion  without  the  least  esa^geratioe  f — 

PetruchU.-^Yfhy  thoa  sajf's  troc;  it  is  a  paltrj  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  sttlcen  pie  :^ 
I  ]ove  thee  wdl  in  that  tbou  lik'st  it  not. 


^Mi 


>i  scene  in  the  Twin(f  of  ih$  |i4iw.ftboiiD4i  io  amillcattatio  Mr.  P*: 


Ni's  taste  in  dren. 
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flonce  ftitil  ronscloas  strengt]),  and  Ibe  faces  of  Pluto  and  Ptoseu 
pinewdl  expressed  gloominess  roused  into  terror.  Ifsome  of  hia 
pictures  from  Milton  vera  free  from  a  pa.rtial  touch  of  caricature, 
fheir  defects  of  drawing  would  lie  forgotten.  The  picture  in  Mr. 
Angtrstein's  collection,  represetiting  Satan  sfarting  up  in  hit  niu 
tivevhape from  IfhurieP 3  Spear,  is  one  of  this  description:  no- 
thing can  be  mofe  finely  imagined  than  Satan'e  unwilling  burst  in. 
to  manifesta.tlon,  and  the  conti^t  whirh  the  malignant  tension  of 
fais  faculties "p resent s  to  the  calm  and  a<fecttonale  slumber  of  the 
pair  below.  The  precipitous  flight  Of  Satan  from  the  solar  orb, 
irhite  Uriel  seated  on  a  cloud  ItJoks  down  with  a  calm  royalty 
Upon  the  headlong  descent,  Anites  fine  conception  nifh  a  beaul^ 
Tery  rare  in  this  aiTtist, — a  dignified  simplicity.  IJul  the  Lazar. 
House  was  the  triumph  of  his  genius;  it  told  ivhat  he  could  do, 
and  what  he  ought  always  to  ha»e  done.  In  the  whole  range  of 
painting  it  would  be  difficult  to  discoTir  a  wilder  and  yet  more 
natural  piece  of  the  terrific,  than  the  ilj  Ing  Maniac  who  at  the 
Teiy  moment  of  receiving  the  sacrament  has  escaped  with  a  pre. 
tematural  strength  from  his  bed,  and  is  pursued  by  the  priest  asA 
his  attendants.  Fortunately  f6r  students,  the  beauties  and  defor^ 
mities  of  Mr.  Fuseli  are  equally  prominent ;  and  while  the  formei 
tend  to  elevate  their  fancy,  the  latter  as  materially  serve  to  vram 
them  against  extravagance  and  to  repress  a  mere  confidence  in  that 
fcncy.  By  what  I  can  discover  in  the  Exhibition,  his  style  has 
but  one  solitary  imitator ;  and  as  this  imitator  seems  a  young 
man  of  talent,  and  otherwise  capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  he 
■will  probably  grow  wiser  as  he  grows  older,  and  not  mistake 
tfie  abgnrdities  of  genius  for  the  genius  itstlf. 

As  the  President's  ctialr  was  filled  a  short  time  since  by  a  boow- 
builder,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  will  sit  there  neit ;  but  the  most 
proper  successor  to  Mr:  West,  both  on  account  of  his  freedom 
.  from  gross  faults  and  his  attainment,  in  one  respect,  of  an  ex- 
cellent simplicity,  seems  to  be  Mr,  Stotharil.  This  gentleman  u 
well  known  to  readers  by  his  innumerable  designs  for  books  ;  and 
m  these  designs,  as  in  Mr.  Fnseli's,  and  indeed  as  in  those  of  all 
artists  who  condescend  or  are  compelled  to  design  for  books,  there 
are  specimens  of  his  worst  style, — large  hands  and  eyes,  rawboned 
faces,  stiff  altitudes,  and  dislocated  limbs.  They  abound  how. 
(ver  in  delicate  beauties,  and  the  engravings  from  them  by  Heath 
and  Others  are  so  much  valued,  that  I  understand  they  are  bought 
up  on  the  Continent  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  paintings  of  Hr. 
Stofhard  are  sometimes  patchy  and  meagre  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  leare 
his  faces  with  an  air  of  being  unfinished  in  his  best  works  ;  but  it 
is  no  small  prwse  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the"  very  few  painters 
who  )>&ve  been  able  to  manage  with  effect  the  richness  and  the 
■uttend  ligh'ti  of  Rubens  j  and  wMt  is  still  greater^  and  forini 
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Ui  inui^alled  excellence,  is  the  exqnislte  dr  -of  tim^dty  irhMM 

kB  can  gWe  tb  females.     In  Mr.  Heath's  edition  of  Shakipeare^ 

there   is  a   design  from    ToDclfth  Nighi^    representing   the  de* 

tection  of   Viola  in  boy's   clothes.     Nerer  perhaps,   since  tfaf 

titoe  of  Raphael  himself,  was  feminine  modesty  so  unafiectedlj 

shadowed   forth  under   circumstances   so  proTocatiye  of  efiect» 

The  gentle  figure,  shrinking  almost  imperceptibly,  and  iqvoiuiu 

tarilj  lifting  a  finger  to  it's  lip,  respires  consciousness  of  it's  sez^ 

without  the  least  consciousness  of  it's  beauty.     Of  the  ProcesHom 

of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims^  the  engraving  of  which  has  been  left  unfi* 

nished  by  the  lamented  Schiavonetti,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  tho^ 

iate  Mr.  Hoppner  published '  a  long  panegyric.     Mr.  Stothard'f 

genius  is  not  .confined  to  serious  subjects,  and  perhaps  he  is  the 

only  painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  history  of 

painting,  that  ever  joined  a  real  talent  for  the  serious  with  a  tast» 

for  humour.     In  Sharpens  British  Classics  he  has  two  humorous 

designs  of  great  merit,  from  the  Spectator  ;  one,  representing  the 

^^elebrated  Scaramouch  beaten  by  an  old  Horse-officer  for  taking 

^oo   large  a  pinch  of  snufi*;— the  other,  a  scene  at  a  West  Indian 

between  two  riral  Sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  thinking  to> 

ntshine  the  other  by  coming  there  in  a  stuff  of  a  new  fashion,  la 

B.uddenly  thrown  into  a  swoon  by  seeing  the  elder  Mralk  in,  dressed 

■  n  black  and  accompanied  by  a  female  slave,  whose  petticoat  is  » 

iece  of  the  identical  cloth.     The  former,  from  the  nature  of  the 

ubjeet,  approaches  to  caricature,  but  is  excellently  national  and 

explanatory ;  Scaramouch  is  his  own  name  personified,  and  all  la 

rench  manner,  to  the  yery  shopman  in  the  background,  who  ia 

ibsequious  with  an  ^r  of  naivet6.     The  latter  is  of  a  purer  hu« 

our ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  in  the  calm  face  of  the  triumphant 

S^dy  and  the  more  conscious  looks  of  the  servant,  that  Mr.  Sto- 

*C:hard  can  carry  his  simplicity  into  the  yery  reverse  of  his  usual 

"^walk. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  though  he  made  such  an  impression  on 

%i8  countrymen,  left  but  one  direct  pupil  who  has  attained  any^ 

^<::haracter.     This  is  Mr.  Northcote,  an  artist  with  little  seduction 

«if  manner,  and  less  fancy,  but  sensible,  yigorous,  and  master  of 

%  strong  though  coarse  expression.     Like  his  instructor,  he  some. 

times  betrays  a  want  of  drawing,  but  is  generally  more  correct, 

and  has  nothing  else  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua,  either  of  fault 

or  beauty.     His  designs  for  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  are 

well  known,  and  I  believe  have  been  popular.  ,  Their  power  of 

pleasing  however  seems  to  arise  from  the  subject  rather  than  it'g 

ttecution.     The  face  of  Pwichard  when  he  meets  the  young  Prince 

w  forcibly  marked  with  cunning :  b\it  the  attendant  bishop  in  his 

caifonicals  is  an  ill-drawn  blotch ;  and  the  children,  particularly 

la  th«  smothering  scene,  belong  too  much  to  the  nursery.     A  pic* 
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tnie  in  the  last  Eshibitioo,  represeating  the  Earl  of  Jrgjjtc  tleepi 
ing  ia  Prison,  a  fcw  hours  before  bU  execution,  while  his  euemy 
U  contemplating  him  with  mixed  rage  and  remane,  combines  the 
piinoipal  featurei  of  Mr.  Northcote's  style.  The  gaoler's  figure 
if  disproporticHied,  and  Argyle  want!  the  heroic  charatter  ;  we 
sho&ld  say,  in  fainiliar  life,  that  he  wa,^  not  the  gcntleniaii.  But 
the  goutidajL'sa  and  quiet-conscieuce  of  his  sleep  are  escellcntly  ex- 
pressed, and  as  finely  contrasted  nith  the  devilish  agitation  of  Ids 
coemy,  who  suddenly  bites  his  lip  and  strikes  his  forehead  with 
mingled  hatred  and  despair : — the  meannrss  of  this  expression  has 
been  censured,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  it's  chief  beauty  :  for 
,  what  can  be  meaner  than  baffled  malignity  ? — Mr.  Norihcote  ia 
not  confined  to  history.  Uts  animals  are  excellent,  and  have  all 
the  intelligence,  if  It  may  he  so  called,  that  their  nature  will  al. 
low,  witlioot  exhibiting  a  fanciful  or  liumanieed  expression.  In 
Sir  John  J^icester's  Collecttion  of  English  Painlingn,  which  does 
10  much  honour  to  the  Baronet's  pnblic  spirit,  there  is  an  Eagle 
of  his,  grnsping  a  Serpent  and  looking  ont  from  the  top  of  » 
nonntain  into  a  turbid  atmosphere.  It  is  oue  of  the  fineiit  speci- 
mens of  the  style  existing.  The  idea  of  height  is  admirably  given; 
and  the  lightning  of  the  bird's  eye,  and  the  air  of  power  and  de- 
fance  with  which  he  thrusts  out  his  head  amidst  the  ^torm,  form 
a  truly  Pindaric  combination.  Mr.  Northcole  does  honour  to  the 
I  Eaglish  school;  and  there  is  a  good  ^ense  reigning  throughout 
his  pictures,  which  tends  to  dirert  the  student  from  vicious  and 
affected  manner. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  praise  cannot  he  given  to  Mr.  WeslatI, 
who  is  an  artist  of  much  taste  and  feelbg,  and  has  a  poetical  lax. , 
uriaLDce  of  fancy,     But  without  severe  study  and  a  continual  at> 
tendon  to  nature,  taste  and  feeling  will  inevitably  degenerate  into 
affectntioti.     Mr.  Westall's  females  are  lovely^  his  heroes  digni> 
ficd,  and  his  youth  sometimes  frank  and  impassioned ;  he  calotin 
voluptuously,  and  can  pierce  into  the  bowers  of  poetry  or  beanty 
with  on  Arcadian  spirit  of  enjoyment.     But  in  so  doing  he  taket 
leave  of  nature.     Like  Mr.  Fuseli,  hchas  a  world  of  his  own;  and   r 
like  him  he  chtises  to  live  there  in  generaJ,  not  because  it  is  a  more- 
hoooar^le  sphere,  but  because  he  can  manage  it  more  easily.: 
Mr.  Fuseli's  ij  a  world  of  absurdities :  U  ia  Ariosto  in  Itis  dotage.    . 
Mr.  Westall's  is  precisely  that  sort  of  smooth-faced  and  sb^i> 
hcrdizcd  creation,  which  boyish  fancies  live  in  at  fourteen  or  lif.^  - 
teen.    '  His  beautiful  faces  are  all  of  one  monotonous  cast,  whether  . 
young  or  old;  his  dignity  steps  into  the  theatrical ;  and  his  colour^  . 
ing  is  worked  into  fritter  and  gaudiness.     His  favorite  affectatiM) 
seems  to  be  a  lifted  eye ;  and  this  Magdalen  expression  he.  be« 
stows  on  all  Ifiat  come, — ladies,  grandsires,  boys,  and  peasants. . 
VTIiat  he  dpea  with  peasants  in  other  respects,  may  easily  b* 

imagined  J 
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;  ttej  ave  pure  Arcadians  in  leatteni'  breedhn.'  For 
oomplete  enunples  of  his  attracdcHis  and  defects  It  is  safficient  to 
/snention  the  Bowers  of  Pan  and  of  Venus,  -One  of  his  most  ra. 
.Clonal  perfonnsuices,  is  the  Alfred  kneeling  b^ore  his: Mother 
mmd  listening  to  her  inspiring  Stories  .^— -the  Boy  has  great  spiritj 
and  the  Queen,  is  impressiye  and  royal ;  but  all  is  theatrical. 
Vhere  are  engravings,  I  see,  from  this  artist,  in  a  late  edition  of 
3Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Marmion ;  and  it  is  well  that  two  cleyer 
men,  so  given  up  to  a  similar  aflectation,  should  go  hand  in  hand  and 
=<lie1p  to  illustrate  each  other's  faults.  Tlie  young  students,  both 
€>f  poetry  And  painting,  should,  of  all  styles,  beware  of  that  se. 
cluctive  one,  which  while  it  throws  an  indolent  sunshine  over  their 
Cancy,  melts  down  the  power  of  labour  and  reflection,  and  incm« 
pacitates  them  for  all  noble  endeavour.  '     •« 

Onr  'sculpture  does  not  yet  outshine  the  reputation  of  Roubilliae 

«ifeaiid  the  other  foreigners  who  visited  us.     The  late  Mr.  Banks  waa 

wt  man  of  genius,  but  he  had  no  opportunities  of  'working  on  a 

^rand  scale,  which  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  an  art 

"^anting  the  aid  of  perspective.     It  is  on  this  account  that  tho 

^9>e8t  specimen  of  his  talent,  the  Giant  overwhelmed  by  RockSy  iu 

*tfie  Council  Room  of  the  Academy,  contradicts  its  own  beauties; 

'^he  Giant  is  excellently  sculptured,  and  his  attitude  is  desperate 

.snd  ruinous,  but  the  few  inches  allotted  him  and  the  rock  destrojF 

'^the-  general  effect,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  comparative  size 

3n  the  back-ground,  he  looks  like  a  Lilliputian  Hercules  knocked 

^pwn  with  a  stone.     Mr.  Bacon  was  a  graceful  sculptor,  and  left 

^  good  business  to  his  son.     Mr.  Westmacott  is  much,  employed^ 

liut  is  feeble  and  incorrect ;  his  Duke  of  Bedford  in  Russel^quare^' 

mn  attempt  at  ease,  has  an  air  of  indecision  and  aukwardness  ; 

flmd  the  Muses  round  the  pedestal  of  Addison's  statue  in  West* 

minster  Abbey  want  expression  and  proportion.  •'  Mr.  NoUekens 

cccasionally  executes  whole  lengths  from  fancy,  and  does  thefti. 

^rth  much  elegance  of  .form  ;  -but  his  exciellence  is  in  busts,  of 

"vrluch  the  masterly  turn  and  thinking  spirit  are  justly  celebrated*. 

Our  best  sculptor  is  Flaxman,  whose  style,  togetheV:^th  that  of 

Rossi,  is  seen  on  the  outside  of.  the  new  theatre^in  Covent  Gar* 

den.     The  figure  of  Tragedy ^  by  the  latter,'  is  neither  new  nop 

forcible,  and  the  drapery  is  cut  up  into*  pettiness ;  ^that  of  Come- 

*^  by  the  former,  has  perhaps  as  little  pretension  to  originality, 

^^t  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner^  and  the  drapery  is  broa4 

Without  heaviness.     Much  objection  has  been  made  to  the  quiet 

expression  in  the  face  of  Comedy^  which,  w^  are  told,  -  shoiild  be 

^ayer  and  more  tomic.    Sir  Joshua,  it  is  true,  repreaenttd  Comei. 

^y  with  a  laughing  face,  and  the  word  comic  has  passed  into  an 

cipitbet  of  drolHery ;  but  this  is  confounding  the  efiect  with  it's  cause. 

It  18  not  necessary  that  Comedy  should  laugh  in  oider  to  produce 

^  laughter  9 
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laughter :  in  Cic^  the  best  comedies  are  not  those  whicli  kuij 
)908t ;  i\mi  is  the  strongest  humour  which  produces  the  grei 
eiSeot  wth  the  most  quiet  face.     Why  th^  figure  should  liay^ 
been  tefwresented  with,  the  attributes  of  the  early  Greek  coine4j?t 
i^  not  so  clear ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Flaxman's  great  fault  to  cari«y  hii| 
lore  oC  ^e  antique  to  an  ejjcess.     The  figures  in  relief,  repres^t;^ 
ing  scenes  from  the  Greek  and  English  drama,  though  partly  ej^e^ 
Cuted  by  Mr.  Kossi,  are  all  designed  by  the  former,  and  do  greal 
credit  to  his  taste  and  composition.     The  Lady  from   Camus  i} 
particularly  graceful  and  feminine.     Mr.  Fiaxman  is  said  to  be  4 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Stolhards's  designs,  and  if  he  is  like  tha^ 
artist  iu  certain  faults,  as  for  i^i&tance,  in  the  relief  before  us,  an; 
Oi^casional  thick-setness  in  his  limbs,  he  resembles  him  also  in  hif 
simplicity,  of  which  his  group  of  Instruction^  in  the   last  year'iL- 
iiXhibition,  was  a  very  engaging  e]|^an)ple^     It  cannot  be  dented^ 
lioweyer,  that  there  has  yet  arisen  no  great  inventive  genlu;i,  what; 
>y  dispjkying  a  mastetly  familiarity  ^ith  form  ajnd  it's  accidents^^ 
joined  to  a,  vivid  apprehension  of  character  and  a  comn^and  oc 
expression,  could  give  sculpture  that  creative  renown  among  in^ 
which  it  has  enj6yed  in  Greece  and  Italy.     There  i^  still  therehr 
fore  a  noble  openuig  for  English  genius,  in  an  art  too,  which  if  i^ 
is  inferior  to  painting  in  vivacity  and  general  power,  is  more  capa^ 
ble  of  embodying  a  perfect  grandeur  an4  beauty,  and  has  a  presencti 
about  it,  which  alike  removed  from  the  idea  of  surface  and  froii^ 
the  waking  lifelessness  of  wa^.work,  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  re^^ 
Terence  and  awe. 

In  humourous  painting,  we  are  now  confessedly  unrivalled^ 

Stothard  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  artist  of  coasidei^abJif 

observation  in  this  walk.     He  is  also  the  most  refined  of  oait> 

painters  of  humour,  which  by  its  familiar  habits  is  always  apt  tqt 

degenerate  into  vulgarity.     Mr.  Smirke,  who  is  4  respectable  bni; 

"bot  very  pleasing  painter  in  serious  subjects,  is  a  broad  hnqiourlst 

with  considerable  freedom  of  pencil.     Iple  expresses  forcibly ;  yoi^   * 

always  know  what  touch  of  quaintness  he  would  strike  off,  and  th€t 

burst  of  laughter  is  ready  to  welconje  it.     But  his  characters  are^ 

all  actors,  and  actors  too  of  very  manifest  farce.     Sometimes  ba 

is  not  content  while  any  temperance  remains,  as  he  has  particun 

larly  instance^^in  his  picture  of  the  Examination  before  Dogberry 

ami  Verges^  from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing^- — a  scene  which  ha^ 

of  itself  enough  farce  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  giggler. .    It's  mt^ 

tural  touches  Mr.  Smirke  broadens  into  farce  ;  the  farcical   ones. 

n  re  trebly  exaggerated ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  left  of  proba* 

bility,  the  faces  .of  the  whole  company,  except  Conrad,  and  Bo- 

rachio,  are  not  only  marked  with  the  humour  of  the  scene,  but 

have  each  a  distinct  set  of  odd  features,  as  if  the  persons  present. 

must  all  have  been  what.is  vulgarly  called  characters.     Low  ho^ 

mour 
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monr  therefore^  so  excellently  moralized,  but  loosely 'drawn  by 

Hogarth,  was  dtill  left  open  for  a  nice  observer,  who  should  de« 

icribe  it  with  a  nataral  fidelity.     Mr.  Wilkie,  the  only  painter  of 

talent  that  Scotland  has  produced,  came  to  London  in  the  18tli 

year  of  his  age,  and  by  displaying  a  Dutch  nicety  of  finish  united^ 

for  the  first  time,  with  yariety  and  delicacy  of  humourous  expres*^ 

Sion,  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  first  low  painter  on  recordi 

His  pictures  are  tdo  well  known  ana  estimated  to  need  any  de« 

scripti'on  here,  which  to  be  just  ought  to  be  minnte.     Spirit  and 

correctness  of  drawing^  propriety  of  colour,  >expression  chaste  atf 

Significant,    and  the  happiest  seizure  of   circumstance,  are  his 

distinguishing  characteristics ;    but  his  pictures  and  success  md 

stantly  created  a  sort  of  humourous  school,  and  painters  of  land. 

scape  and  portrait  began  to  try  whether  nature  had  not  intended 

tliem  to  be  droll.     Mr.  Bird,  who  lately  appeared,  and  was  said 

to  be  a  formidable  rival,  has  a  considerable  turn  for  humour,  but 

as  i  designer  he  is  far  inferior,  and  his  humour  is  of  a  more  par. 

tial  kind,  belonging  rather  to  situation  than  to  character.     The 

best  artist  whom  Mr.  Wilkie's  genius  seems  to  have  roused,  is  Mr. 

S.harpe^  who,  with  a  delicate  eye  for  colour  and  a  pleasantness  of 

social  feeling,  has  displayed  considerable  merit,  in  what  are  called 

bumourous  conversation  pieces,— -that  is  to  say,  in  domestic  groupa 

^ith  some  accidental  circumstance  of  drollery^  as  a  Girl  shutting 

^er  ears  at  Bad  Music,  a  Boy  convulsed  with  a  Pinch  of  Snuff,  &c. 

J^he  foreign  costume  in  which  he  indulges  himself  has  been  cen. 

Wred,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why.     What  he  loses  in  point  of 

familiar  appeal,  he  gains  in  elegance,  richness,  and  variety  of 

^ress ;  and  as  to  the  essential  humour  of  the  pictures,  a  foreigi% 

&rl  may  certainly  be  as  much  annoyed  with  discord  as  an  English 

^^e^  and  a  young  Fleming  take  as  overwhelming  a  pinch  of  snujQL 

^r,  Sharpe,  however,  is  not  a  low  painter ;  he  has  not  suificienft 

uttmour,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  too  much  refinement ;  for  it 

^^uld  almost  seem  an  axiom  in  painting,  that  these  two  feelingg. 

can  never  come  together,  at  least  in  their  natural  strength.     la 

Mr.   Davison's  Collection  of   Paintings   from  English  History,^ 

there  is  a  picture  by  Wilkie,  of  Alfred  letting  the  Cakes  burn^ 

^^  \vhich  the  humourous  circumstance  is  excellent^  but  the  Prince 

™^an  I  Mr.  Devis  has  painted  the  same  subject,  and  in  his  picture 

^^  humour  is  mean  and  the  Prince  excellent. 

Mr.  Devis  is  one  of  the  most  universal  painters  we  have,  and 

**  the  link  between  history,  fancy-pieces,  and  portrait.     His  ta^ 

^^nt  consists  in  ease  and  an  apprehension  of  natural  circumstances, 

^f  his  skill  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  lustory,  his  Death  of 

^ekoTiy  in  the  Cock-pit  of  the  Victory,  is  a  very  just  specimen  ; 

*^d,  on  account  of  its-  ease  and  adherence  to  fact,  is  more  valu^ 

able  than  that  of  West     The  general  fault  of  Mr.  Devis  is  want 

«  ft  of. 
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jbf  effect,  add  ft  diftgy  colouring;  biit  he  latterly  seems  awar^,^ 
these  great  defects,  and  his  whole-length  Portrait  of  a  Lsid|^iic 
satin,  in  the  last  Exhibition,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ease,  lfgM«. 
Hess,  and  delicate  brilliancy.  In  small  narrative  and  other  lig^ 
^eces,  we  hare  two  or  three  artists,  besides  Mr.  Devis,  of  nlfi^l 
elegant  ta^te  and  of  superidr  f^ency.  Mr«  Howard  can  enter  lo^ft 
the  most  graceful  flights  of  poetry,  as  he  has  evinced  in  seveftt 
ymall  pictures  from  Shakspcare  and  the  Classics,  particularly 
his  tiylas  home  away  by  the  Water-nymphs^  and  a  piece  S 
the  last  Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution,  in  which  he  haj^ 
pily  personified^  by  Venus  and  Mercury^  the  certain  Sta«. 
that—* 

-$^hot  ih'adly  from  (heir  sphered 


To  hear  tbe  sea-maids  music. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreams  — 

For  i.  inan  of  so  much  taste  as  Mr.  Howard,  he  hns  a  sCI: 
gular  fault,  that  of  chubbinesS  in  his  faces  and  figures.  E 
^eems,  tiot  to  have  studied  drawing  sufhciently.  Mr.  Thomson 
in  the  same  line,  though  he  is  Also  a  pleasing  portrait-painter.  'lEz 
lias  liot  Mr.  Howard's  fancy,  but  his  figures  are  m.uch  better  ecz^ 
cuted ;  and  his  colouring,  when  it  acquires  a  little  more  hoijf 
|>romises  to  be  masterly.  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  be  inferior  # 
both  these  gentleman  in  fancy,  but  he  has  a  better  eye,  and  ij 
greater  taste  for  simplicity.  In  the  natural  attitudes  and  rep^ 
of  Children  he  is  now  unrivalled ;  and  some  of  his  later  PortnAjr 
display  a  knowledge  of  grouping  and  of  delicate  accident,  Utiijt 
tbeldngs  to  the  highest  rank  in  th^t  department  of  art.  Ilis  *€0» 
-  louring  is  peculiarly  harmonidus,  of  a  grey  and  agfeeably  soW 
tone.  This  grey  is  however  too  prominent  in  the  flesh,  tend&M 
Ing  it  somewhat  dingy.  Mr.  Lflwrence  has  fOr  s6me  time  past 
p^en  reckoned  the  first  in  this  line,  but  if  it  was  too  gre&t  ift 
eoifipliment  to  Sir  Joshua  ^nd  Vandyck  to  attribute  to  Ihem  a  ge^ 
nius  for  history,  it  is  the  merest  flattery  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  fle 
is  an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  draWs  well,  and  catches  a  pro^ 
minent  expression  trith  a  vivid  spixit  of  translation  :  but  his  do. 
louring,  which  might  be  otherwise  masterly,  he  renders  too  gaudy 
and  ithposing,  and  his  attempts  at  an  historical  spirit  are  theatric 
cal,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  well-known  picture  of  Rolfa  bearing 
off  Corals  Infant  .'—if  it  be  objected  that  this  is  a  portrait  ^f 
Kemble,,and  that  Kimble's  manner  is  very  theatrical,  one  may 
observe  that  it  is  not  the  bUs^ineSs  of  Mr.  Lawrence  to  copy  a  vi. 
cious  manner,  and  that  the  very  child  on  Rolla's  arm  is  as  thelu 
trical  as  the  Peruvian  himself.  Portrait-painting  has  lately  sus^ 
tained  a  severe  loss  in  Messrs.  Hoppner  and  Opie,  artists  of  ntf 
great  refinement^  but  highly  useful  iu  their  respective  oierits^  thi 

fonw^ 
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A  vmrjr  aatnral  colotrrist, — the  latter  a  jwt^  thoogh  dr^ 
-^pdp^fy  md  a  lectarer  of  much  sound  sense. 

.  The  Abbe  Winckelmann,  who  saw  in  our  humid  climate  no«. 

^  ,^ing  but  barrenness  of  taste,  might  have  condescended  to  inform 

.Siimself  that  such  climates  are  essentially  fayourable  to  two  branches 

iof  art,— -Landscape.pain ting  and  Architecture.      The  former  it 

supplies  with  scenes  of  perpetual  verdure  ;  the  latter  it  advises  to 

^Jie  weU.built  and  of  a  lasting  sollditj.     In  £ngland,  the  drawing 

^of  landscape  has  long  b^en  an  ordinary  accomplishment,'  and  ouf^ 

J'Water.colour  Exhibitipns  9jre  daily  crowded  with  ladies  who  go 

^liere  to  study  and  to  criticise,  as  our  students  do  to  the  others^ 

-T^he  drawing  masters  in  this  line  have  consequently  had  th^ir  ac^ 

.^ivity  rpused,  and  the  productions  of  Girtin,  Havell,  Vagiey, 

lOhri^t^U,.  &c.,  have  gone   considertbly   beyond  those    of    tho 

JsLte  Mr.  Saadbyi  Mr.  Farington,  and  others  of  the  old  school^ 

^nd  begin. to  cdnt«;3t  the  palm  with  their  elder  sister  oil.     The' 

}£i.tter  branch,,  however,  is  decidedly  capable  of  more  riphness  and 

grandeur,  an4  has  the  powerful  advantage  ei  durability.     0(this 

^rt,  ve  have  professors  of  every  description,— r-painters  of  flat 

^ftnd  mountainous  scenery,  of  barren  and  of  picturesque,  of  Italian 

And  of  Egyptian,  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  solitary 

inudT  baulks  of  Chelsea.     Freebairn,  an  elegant  but  flimsy  paintes^ 

igaFe  us  the  classical  scenery  of  Italy,  as  Daniel  does  that  of  the 

Sast;  and  both  have  been  valuable  to  men  of  literature.     Mr. 

CaUcott  IS  correct, •tasteful,  and  has  a  fine  feeling  for  aerial  effect: 

he  has  introduced  a  classical  story  into  his  last  landscape,  a  prac. 

tice  ihAt  should  be  encouraged  like  hislx)rical  portraiture,  inas* , 

piuch  as  it  tends  to  bind  the  different  branches  of  painting  together 

9ad  to  give  each  a.prQpec  respect  for  the  other.     The  Messrs* 

Barkers  are  bold  in  scenery  and  perspective,  with  much  freedom. 

of  peQcilling^      Mr.  Arnald'^s  productions  are  chaste,    tasteful^ 

<uk1  natural : .  the  Reinagles,  particularly  the  junior,  are  artists  of 

considerable  power  and  variety ;  and  Miss  Goldsmith  possessei 

a  vigour  of  touch,  and  an  eye  to  common  nature,  not  often  seen  in  a 

female  professor.     Chalon  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  should  rely 

V^re  upon  his  own  powers.     Loutherbourg,  a  foreigner,  wantsi 

th§  i^iglish  cast  of  judgment ;  he^  is  highly  picturesque,  and  oC^ 

casionally  sublime,  particularly  in  his  Alpine  scenery ;  but  his  < 

luxuriance  is  apt  to  become  mere  flutter  and  tawdriness,  and  he 

works  his  colour  up  to  si^ch  a  glow  that  hi^  landscapes  some. 

tim^s  appear  lit  up  with,  a  confls^ratioo.     This  gentleman  also 

Saints  history  in  a  style  that  generally  speaking  has  the  flatter  of 
is  landscape  without  it's  grandeur.  He  is  in  the  h^bit  of  design- 
ing battles  and  military  landings  for  the  engraver,  but  his 
nilors  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  caricature  about  them  that  is  not 
foglish ;  -and  of  sticb  landings  and  battles-array  it  may  geneMly 
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|ie  4S{ud,  that  they  are  pnly  a  pitch  above  the  monotony  of  se 
fighte.     Our  first  landscape^ipainter  is  Mr.  Tamer,  who  has  i 
fttme  fault  in  his  drawing  as  Sir  Joshua,  that  of  indistinctness  —     ^C 
Ratline  ;  but  this  fault,  which  ijs  so  obnoxioue  in  human  'suhj 
.  and  baffles  Mr.  Turner's  ragged  attempts  at  histoiy,  becoBies  t 

EjBferent  in  the  mists  and  distances  of  landscape  \  and  he  knp 
»w  \xi  convert  it  into  a  shadowy  sublimity.  Mr.  Turner^ 
ireDtion  generally  displays  itself  through  this  medium,  whet! 
disturbed  or  placid.  His  Whirlwind  in  the  Desari  astounded 
,  MiiBoisseurs,  who  after  contemplating  at  proper  distance  an 
bodied  violence  of  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  take  away  oi 
ftlises,  found  themselves,  ifhen  tikey  came  near,  utterly  at  a 
irhat  to  make  of  it,  and  as  it  were  smothered  in  the  attie: 
0C  his  calmer  style,  there  af e  two  exquisite  specimens  in  Sir  J»- 
JLffioester's  Collection,  one,  representing  a  Seat  belonging  to 
Btaronet  in  Cheshire,  the  other  the  Demolition  of  Pope!s.Hous 
XfrickenhiMn.  The  former  is  a  towery  mansiop^  seen  on  a  JSae 
April  morning  from  beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  look  sr  as 
,  if  it  .were  dipped  in  moist  air: — the  lati'er  is  a  picture  of  i/V^iv 
liacay,  a  poet's  house  in  a  ^tate  of  demolition,  contemplated  upa-  ' 
^  autumnal  evening,  with  other  attendant  circumstances  ih 
tiave  all  the  meaning  without  the  affectation  of  allegory. ' 
'.. ,  In  ardiitecture  we  are  at  present,  I  believe,  without  competitioii  ;;^-  ^ 
^Btwhat  has  been  said  above  on  this  subject,  is  perhaps  sbil  more  ^^L* 
applicable  than  formerly  to  the  works  of  "our  artists.  Our  later  ^^ 
jidifices  are  upon  the  Greek  models  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  ^.^^ 
.  are  have  more  eccentricity  than  originality.  The  proportions  of  - 
architecture,  we  are  told,  are  fixed;  it's  orders  are' })erfected ;  ^ 
and  by  what  we  cp.n  discover,  it's  harmonious  combinations  ate  ^ 
aiiuiusted  : — ^what  then  remains  for  invention?  iSomerset  House  ^ 
IS  light  and  elegant,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ill  built,  and  in  a  Wrord,  ^' 
|rJiat  beauty  has  it  that  i^  new  ?  Mr«  Soaae,  a  theoretical  master 
of  his  art,,  wished  to  be  original  when  he  repaired  the  Bank;  and 
bow  did  he  effect  his  purpose  ?  Merely  by  giving  his  edifice  the 
|pok  of  a  different  object~«<merely  by  giving  us  a  title, 
cniitradictory  to  the  contents  of  the  book;  the  Bank  has  the  s^ 
of  a  mausoleum,  as  if  its  builder  intended  to  be  ironicial  on  ouim 
jieparted  gold — 

'    7  To  shew  by  one  satiric  toncby         ^ 

No  nation'  wantecl  it  so  much.' 

^wiVT  on  Endowing  his  Irish  Bedlamm. 

Mr.  Wyatt  builds  excellent  houses,  replete  with  snngness ;  bur 
Vhere  is  his  invention  in  architecture  ?.  '  Mr.  l)ance  is  said  to 
%  clever  artist ;  but  ^where  is  his  invention  ?     lie  New^  Theatr 
.  )>uUt  by  Mr.  SmirJiLe^  jm  is  undoubtedly  an  ornaiiD^t  to  the 
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frt]^ato ;' tat  does  it  exhibit  any  thing  beyond  tasfteM  oopying  I 

VMMt  k  fuMSesses  of  foealjty  has  t^een- seen  ft  tltfonsaad  tkneifin 

jircades  and  porticos  ;  and  where  he  has  diverged  from  the  or* 

jdinary  agreements,  he  is  said  to  have  l)oen  wrong, — as  in  the 

«l)areness  of  the  sides,  their  want  of  uuIfyrnHty,  and' the  unseemly 

iarches  on  the  roof.     The  architect  with  the  greatest  appearance 

of  genius,  is  Mr.  Gandy,  but  he  has  not  exhibited  this  genius  in 

Any  new  modes  of  building,  though  it  is  possible  he  might  dp  so^ 

^ad  he  a  proper  opportunity.     What  gave  the  public  a.  high  ide^ 

of  his  taste  and  imagination,  ^^as  the  drawing  of  Pandemonium 

^khtbifed  a  few  years  since, — a  most  poetical  production  ct^rtainly, 

$.nd  glowing  wi^h  the  preternatural  ^re  ef  the  original ;  bat  did 

the  building  in  itself  display  invention,  abstracted  from  its  poeti* 

fSfSii  ctrcumstances,  the  extent,  the  buniing  ground,  and  the  ghastly 

illumination  ?     It  is  certainly  not  for  the  (Ieflectoe  to  decide  ; 

but  either  the  architects  have  for  centuries  past  had  no  aequaintv 

auce  with  invention,  or  invcntioii  has  beei|  entirely  shot  out  of 

trchitecture^ 

With  t^e  exception  of  this  art,  the  objections  to  which  apply 
of  course  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  English  school  of  design  has 
manifested  a  dc*cided  character  of  ori^ginality  ;  and  it  has  been  it'« 
good  fprtnue  to  be  followed  and  animated  in  it^s  endeavours  by 
an  excellent  succession  of  engravers : — but  of  Engraving  more 
Ikereafter.     It  is  strikingly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  originality 
is   individadl  as  ^ell  as  general,  and  that  our  artists  imitate  each 
father  inuch  less  than  the  other  existnig  schools.     The  general 
"dotage  of  the  Italian  schoql  has  already  been  mentioned^     Th^ 
JFrench  painters,  making  a  superficial  u$e  of  the  plundered  stores 
/of  Italy,  and  servilely  imitating  David,  who  now  leads  the  taste 
l)y  his  iitiperial  oihce  as  well  as  his  genius,  have  turned  the  old 
love  of  flutter  into  a  sculptural  stifl'nf>ss  and  alfected  classicaHty, 
-fhat  promise  little  rivalry  in  invention.     It  would  seem  therefore 
ttfaat  the  same  spirit  of  thinking  which  has  given  freedom  and  va^ 
«ety  to  the  English  character,  aiid  enabled  us  to  exhibit  our  hu- 
mours as  men,  has  entered  iutQ  onr  composition  as  artists.     Our 
principal  painters  above  mentioned  have  each  their  striking  pecu. 
Uarifies ;  and  the  two  most  promising  of  our  young  students, 
Messrs.  Hayd<>h  and  Hilton,  have  their*s  also,' — the  former  a  fine 
eye  for  correctness  and  colour,  with  an  ambitions  vehemence  of 
$fylc  that  promises  graudeur  of  character  but  not  refinement; — 
the  latter,  a  gentler  taste,  susceptible  of  pathos  and  various  ele- 
gance, but  inclined,  unless  he  takes  groat  care,  to  prefer  shew  to 
lubstance  and  become  theatrical.    May  these  young  men  fulfil  the 
hopes  entertained  of  them.  ,.  If  to  a  spirit  of  rational  indepen- 
dence in  art,  our  growing  school  shall  add  the  same  spirit  as 
ften  and  a^  a  bod^y — a  spirit  alike  removed  from  the  mban- 
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Ibropy  of  Biny  and  the  courtliness  of  his  enemies, — the  Fjne  Arti 
df  tMis  country  Will  socn  be  -worthy  of  it's  poetry  and  philosophy,  ] 


Art.  XXII. — Retrospect  qf  the  Theatre. 

It  is  nniversally  agreed,  that  the  Drama,  with  respect  to  intellect, 
is  at  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.     This  is  a  matter  that  to 
tten  of  taste  never  wanted  proof,  ^d  that  no  longer  remains  to 
be  proved  to  th^  town  in  general.     It  is  no  longer  necessary  t6 
point  out,  how  entirely  the  modem  playwrights^  in  their  inabiUt|' 
to  reach  the  arduous  waljts  of  writing,  hate  agreed  to  sink  intd 
the  lowest  and  easiest ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  point  out  ho^ 
entirely  character  has  been  degraded  into  caricature,  plot  saH 
ftontimenf  into  (!;ommon-place,  wit  into  punning,  anfl  compositicm 
into  sheer  ignorance  of  the  language.     Comedy  has'  hecome^  ^oc^ 
mere  farce,  and  the  serious  drama  such  mere  flowerinesft,  that' cri- 
ticism has  for  a  long  time  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  quote  repeti. 
tions,  and  to  vary,  if  possible,  itjs  modes  of  contempt. 
'    All  our  dramatists^  it  is  true,  are  not  alike  ignorant ;  but  tiiers 
isJittle  distinction  in  the  general  aspect  of  their  produoHohs. 
Mr.  Colmari,  otherwise  a  master  of  broad  humour,  has  chosen, 
in  his  indolence,'-  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  worst  taste,  of 
Dibdin  and  Reynolds ;  and  what  is  worse,  Mr.  Kenney,  a  youpg 
author  who  promised  a  better  ambition,  and  bade  f^Ur  tp  be  iAe 
k^former  of  the  stage,  has  lost  himself  in  the  ct>mmon  Tortex  of 
old  jests  and  trickery.  *  The'  new  pieces  therefore,  though  they 
appear  much  seldomer  than  formerly,  exhibit  the  usual  run  of  fea. 
tures,  and  the  critic  is  only  employed  6iie  ^lonth  in  recognizing 
the  countenances  he  has  seen  in  another.     The  months  just  past, 
for  instance,  present -nothing  whatever  that  is  worthy  of  notice 
i^n  an  eiilarged  scale.*   'Mr.  Dimond,  the  sole  surviving  butteir- 
fly  of  the  Delia  Cruscans,  has  given  us  his  usual  fluttenngs  among 
the  flowers  in  a  piece  'called  the  Secrets  of  d  Palqee  ;— Mr.  Rey-^ 
holds,  who  has  lately  become  very  serious,'  now  thiit  his  jesUbooks 
begin 'to  fail  him,  produces  a  specimen  of  his  romance  reading  in 
an  after-piece  called  the  Bridal  Ring  ;  and  Mic-  Arnold  d<>es  the 
same  in  an  opera  called '  PlotSy  or  the  North  Tozoery  the  very 
name  of  which  wiii  let  the  reader  into  the  whole  secret.     ThesfB 
gentlemen  are  at  least  original  in  their  prlsfaces.     Mr.  Dimond 
tells  us  that,  sincerely  speaking,  he  thihks  his  production  above- 
mentioned  i  goQd  one ;  and  he  moreover  informs  lu^  th^^  aU  the 
•  ■    .  .'        ....'...»   ^-  .  \/-^.  :-.:  ..  critiQt^ 

'It 
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^Evjtlcs^  whose  praise  is  worth  haviog,  thought  so  too,-— m€|niiif 
i^erebj  the  Post,  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  quite  so 
candid,  for  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  that  he  is  consciout 
^of  writing  bad  pieces ;  but  that  if  the  town  approves  them,  it  it 
Ipiot  his  fault.  In  this  touch,  so  chai^aciteristic  of  the  dramatic 
j^tieling  of  the  times,  one  does  not  know  ifhich  to  a4niire  in  pre. 
ference~-the  writer^  entire  want  of  ambition,  or  t)ie  extreme 
^ood-nature  of  the  public  towards  him. 

In  some  former  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  o{  qiur  drama,  *  { 
Attributed  it  to  one  particiijar  circumstance — the  siid4en  change 
of  comedy  from  the  sentimental  to  the  laughable,    effected  by 
Croldsmjlth  and  others,  and  Yulgarized  into  what  it  is  by  ^e  fol. 
powers  of  O'Keefe.     ^ntimental  writing  was  an  unexpected  reZ  • 
lief  to  the  town  from  the  grinning  and  malignant  farces  that  had 
jyst  ibeen  in  yogue  ^  but  it  suited  neither  the  humour  nor  temper 
•of  the. nation ;  and  (arce,  with  it's  sting  taken  out,  became  in  it's 
'tarn  a  relief  from  sentiment.     This  sti^  appears  to  me  the  imme- 
diate cause  ;  but  considered  as  the  only  one,  it  was  a  very  narrow 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  for  several  others  must  be  added,  arising 
from  accident  as  we)l  as  from  changes'  in  the  nation  itself.     It 
inay  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  general  diffusion 
of  letters  h^s  not  had  it's  share  in  contributing  to  the  mediocrity 
of  the  dram^     \^at  ar^called  the  Augustan  ages  of  literature 
We  not  been  diffuse  in  this  respect;  it  is  in  those  ages  thestreslms 
hurst  sparkling  forth,  but  in  the  next  they  spread  in  fertiUzin|f' 
jliallows,  and  the  natioii  is  content  to  reap  what  they  produce, 
without  troubling  itself  to  search  after  new  springs.     An  age^ 
under  these  circumstances,  rather  enjoys  literature  than  cultiyategi 
\i ;  a  taste  for  books  becomes  a  common  part  of  educ^ition ;  and 
^e  consequence  is,  that  while  real  genius  is  repressed  by  it's  own 
fastidiousness,  or  s^ks  for  the  likeness  of  originality  in  eccentru 
city  or  over  brilliancy,  ihediocrity,  less  delicate  and  less  ambi. 
tious,  comes  forward  with  the  sole  intention  to  amuse,  imposes 
'  upon  the  multitude  who  have  just  become  criti#6  enough  to  mis. 
_  take  it,  and  like  a  buffoon  at  court,  is  endured  for  a  long  tim» 
by  the  better  sort,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  amused  by  what 
_  they  ought  to  despise.    Such  has  been  the  case  for  years  past  with 
..  regard  to  the  Drama ;  and  the  progress  oif  society  helped  mate- 
rially to  maintain  it.     The  English  public,  neter  much  attached 
to  theatrical  amusements,  and  at  best  inclined  to  consider  them  at 
ol^ects  of  mere  relaxation,  seemed  to  haye  been^more  than  eyer 
'    diverted  from  any  care  on  the  subject  by  the  encreasing  interest 

of 
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.^f  politics.    Conm^ce  too,  %s  it  ad-vanced,  by  no  iQeaiis  ii^$|l 
to  enlarge  ^eir  ideas  <m  any  gubject ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obtcrfiB^ 
how  owr  x;mnedies  of  la*e,  sentimental  as  well  as  farcical,  hkfii 
mn  upon  the  manners  and  moral  feeling  pf  shopkeepers.     Wit|i 
tl^  gentlemen  of  small  fndependent  fortunes,  yanished  a  gi^Ml 
dea-l  of  taste  as  weH  as  t>f  pnMc  spirH :  tfce  race  of  young  critici^ 
Who  sfcrne  so  pertly  4n  ow  periodical  classics  under  the  general 
appellation  of  Templars,    l^t  whpo  cer^My  Mped  to  represi 
touch  nonsense  on  the  stage,  became  lost  among  the  general  «x. 
f>ectants  of  the  political  world  ^  and  in  proportion  as  the  welfe^ 
educated  part  of  tlie  middle  tlasses  rose,  in  appearance  at  lt9^^ 
to  a  lerei  with  the  npper,  dtey  afSected,  like  them,  only  to  etg6f 
Jind  not  to  interfere  with  public  aniusements.     The  general  ccmti]^ 
Hon  therefore,  which  brbught  together  all  those  who  had  a  vole^ 
or  an  interest  in  the  press,  rendered  criticism  a  mere  matter  tif 
tonrtesy :  an  exchange  of  cards  took  place  between  all  the  mapiai. 
^ers,  alctors,  dramatists,  and  journalists;    and  independence^ 'rf 
bphiion  seetnS  to  haye  been  a  feeling  never  remembered  but  in  ocw 
casional  painph}ets  and  pasquinades,  writtjen  with  evident  pui^. 
poses  of  party  animosity,  or  what  is  worse,  of  extortion.     From 
these  and  one  br  two  other  different  causes,  a  singular  era  has  lat, 
teriy  taken 'place  in  theattical  history,  th^  gradual  migration  of 
the  critics  from  pit  to  boxes.     In  the  boxes  it  is  not  reckoned 
very  decorous  to  express  any  vehement  opinion  of  what  is  going 
f ofward  on  the  stage ;  hissing  in  particular  is  generally  e^tploded  j 
•and  thus  the  critics  sit  still  with  their  faculties  politely  enchained, 
jome  trot  willing  to  hiss  i(  allowed,  others  caring  neither  to  hiss 
nor  clap,  and  a  solitary  one  perhaps,  from  a  notion  of  justice 
which  he  now  thinks  mistaken,  expressing  no  opinion  that  might 
influence  a  fate  which  he  is  to  criticise.     These  gentlemen  are  now 
"becoming  less  reserved,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  measure  that  woi»ld 
tend  more  to  the  revival  of  the  Drama  than  their  general  migra- 
tion back  again  into  their  former  seats. 

The  stnge  thus  left  to  itself  was  soon  occupied  with  all  sorts  nf 
weeds.  It  might  have -been  expected  that  some  theatrical  mana- 
ger, seeing  the  state  of  things  and  anxious  for  the  interest  as  well 
•as  reputation  of  his  concern,  would  become  pnblic  spirited  enougli^ 
to  begin  the  necessary  reform.  But  unluckily,  the  persons,  into 
vrhose  hands  the  theatre  is  most  likely  to .  fall,  are  of  all  others 
4he  least  Mtad  ta  conduct  it.  They  are  generally,  it  is  true,  vtimM. 
of  taste,  but  they  are  also  men  of  pleasure,  and  get  into  so  matty- 
petty  involvements,  that  their  taste  has  hardly  power  to  exercf^ 
'Itself  if  it  would.  From  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Sir  RicharcL 
Steele)  and  from  Steele  to  Sheridan  and  Colman,  it  has  been  found- 
that  the  managers  from  whom  most  was  to  be.  expected,  have  do|ke 
lea«tii(Nr  ibe  MYfllu;eBieat  of  th^  Dr^a.    Xhe  bfisit  managers  iiai[^ 
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been  incfh  afi  were  actors  themselTes,  for  with  more  obligaticms  t^ 

industry y  they  were  more  aliye  to  their  real  interest.     This  how* 

erer,  uottiiig  with  the  deterioration  of  dramatic  writing,  maitob 

Hally  helped  to  raise  the  actors  in  general  above  the  dramatitii  $ 

and   Hie   ctoaeqnence  has   been,    that  the  latter  are  sunk  Ma 

Jnere  retainers  of  the  theatre,  doing  and  undoing  jnst  what  thtff 

are  bidden,  and  writing,  not  for  the  world  at  large,  but  for  tlia 

peculiar  talent  of  this  and  that  performer*     This  is  one  canso  #f 

the  monotonous  round  of  characters  so  obserrable  in  the  preMBt 

drama.     By  seeing  the  actor's  names  in  the  morning  playlnlli^ 

3rou  generally  know  what  personages  yon  have  to  expect ;  and  ft 

vlrMoatist  is  sure  to  muster  all  the  good  actors  he  c&n,  before  to 

C!^oiliplete6  his  work  and  announces  it  for  representation.     SqA 

aa.re  the  rules,  and  such  the  views  of  human  nature,  upon  idiic^ 

'iilie  Reynoldses  and  the  Dibdins  advance  their  claims  to  appro* 

^b^ation ! 

What  is  contemptible  in  this  respect  on  the  side  of  the  author8| 

'Isecomes  lamentable  on  that  of  the  performers,  who,  the  more 

"^liey  exert  themselves  in  the  behalf  of  nonsense,  injure  their  own 

ir^egard  for  nature  and  consequently  their  reputation.    The  present 

^s^tage  pan  boast  a  race  of  actors,  some  of  whom  have  not  been 

^axcelled  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  perhaps  in  one  or  two  re- 

^^pects  not  equalled.     They  are  deficient  in  tragedy,  and  in  the 

iFemiune  part  of  genteel  comedy;  but  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  is  a  heat 

:S.ii  the  former ;  and  I  know  not  where  are  the  names  in  copied^' 

possess  iis  with  images  of  such  perfept  nature  as  diose  of 

[rs.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Dowton, — the  one  for  a  broad  and  ardent 

^-^Viitnplicity,  alive  to  every  fugitive  impression  : — the  otl^er  for  hit 

^^Bsasterly  conception  of  strong  passion  in  all  it's  varieties,  parti* 

<i:ularly  of  an  anger  replete  with  humourous  circumstance,  mid. 

^mbsiding  into  beneyoU^nce.     ^Fhis  actor  has  lately  been  perfmw- 

Sng  the  Hypocrite^  in  the  comedy  df  that  name,  with  a  truth  andji 

breathing'  calmness,  that  present  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to  the  • 

^Sie^essary  grimace  of  the  modem  drama.  '  Yet  even  he  finds  ft 

"difficult  to  withhold  the  charitable  quantum  of  face.makng  wteft 

-called  upon  by  the  poverty  of  our  comic  "irriters. — A  joke  wliidk 

would  not  pass  at  a  dinner.table,  must  be  tossed  up  in  all  sorts  -of 

grins  and  gesticulations  before  it  is  properly  relished  at  the  tlMMu 

tre :  the  actors  accordingly  exert  their  powers  of  cookery,  Mt 

they  lose  their  better  taste  in  so  doing  ;  and  it  is  acknoHiedgsod^ 

tet  in  proportion  as  our  comedy  has  become  farce,  some  of  our 

ktst  comic  actors  have  become  buffoons. 

Luckily,  the  first  honest  spirit  of  critipism  that  rose  to  9au 
press  the  sense  of  rational  people  on  this  subject,  had  a  consider- 
ibte  effect  upon  the  public.  The  periodical  writers  graduftll]f 
changed  from  panegyric  to  defence^  from  defeace  tm  excuses,  frwift 

excuses  ^ 
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excinfs  to  a  kind  of  p»tTOniiiii^:  pity,  and  at  length,  With  tii« 
exct'pticn  of  oai-  or  two  whtii^i-  pmise  is  at  sll  tiwi-f  as  good  as  % 
lanipoqn,  thf^y  scarcply  aflect  to  hidel}ieir  coDtempt.  Even  thednu 
inatuts,  tiuilius  Ibi^mstlves  bfconie  hye.words  for  want  of  genips, 
aecm  at  la.-l  inclined  to  EeH  a  litjiie  of  the  general  Ehame,  and  Ui 
take  tlieir  re  spec  lire  roads  to  obsCUTJty.  Neyer  iias  tbe  histoiT 
of  the  drajtia  presented  »o  iine  an  opening  for  rigtng  talent;  and 
it  is  diDkult  lo  ima^ne,  difficult  a.t. least  for  person^  of  auf  lite. 
Tary  nrdour,  Low  the  ntimeroiis  young  meo  of  wit  and  education) 
}n  tbe  capjtals  of  the. united  kingdom  can  refrun  fron  attempt* 
ing  t»  rescue  the  British  Drama  out  of  the  hands  of  a  grinning 
ignorance — an  attempt  so  laudable  in  every  respect,  so  due  !« 
the  niillotial  houour,  and  so  conducive,  S  it  Bpcc^d,  tt)  thp  bo- 
provcment  of  the  risiDg  generation. 


Akt.  XXlU^Relrotpeet  ef  Public  4ffairt. 

Tbe  events  of  the  last  three  montbp,  though  by  no  means  TOt4 
of  interest,  haver  in  geot;ral  be^n  rather  sucb  aa  seem  prepuatorj 
io  important  consequences,  than  highly  important  in  theniselvei^ 
lEUirt^,  indeed,  has  beep  long  in  a  state  that  cannot  be  contem^ 
plated  without  an  alpiost  daily  ejpectalio|i  of  violent  change ; 
yet  when,  and  from  what  quarter  such  diang^  is  to  arise,  still 
baffles  conjecture ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  predorainracy  of 
one  nation,  or  rather  of  one  man,  ij)  its  system,  proceeds  with 
.almost  nndeviating  regnlarity.  Holland,  some  timp  ago,  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  sanguine,  as  likely  (o  set  the  &rtt  limits  to  French 
domination ; — and  it  has  since,  withojit  a  st^u^le,  resigned  jtf 
separate  existencf ,  and  is  become  a  nameless  part  pf  the  Fr«ich 
empire.  Wistful  eyes  were  cast  to  the  North  for  a  new  confe- 
deracy to  resist  tiie  torrent  of  subjugation  ; — and  a  French  Qene. 
teI  has  been  admitted  without  a  shadow  of  opposition  to  the  in. 
heritance  of  the  Swedish  Crown  :  fl  liile  Riisi<ia  and  Denmark  have 
lookfd  with  seeming  ipprobation  at  an  act  which  places  servitude 
HI  their  very  sight,  andstfsthe  dangerous  txanple  of  the  easy 
extioctiun  of  an  ancient  dynasty.  Austria  is  proiid  of  a  close  al- 
liance with  Ihe  presi  nt  disposer  of  crow  lis  and  kingdoms,  and  of  i 
the  prospect  of  a  future  participation  in  the  Napoleon  line. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula  alone  on  the  Continent  presents  an  ac. 
live  resistance  to  (lie  grasping  projects  of  the  mighty  Despot; 
and  it  caonot  be  doubted  that  ht'  feels  equal  surprise  and  iodigna. 

tloi^ 
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ti<m  at  tbi^  unexpected  eheck  to  his  cdnqueriag  arms.     After  aH 
tiie  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  the  atteiiipt  to  subdue  a  people 
whose  energies  were  suppressed  but  not  extinguished,  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  object  seem&  more  remote  than  ever.     In  Spain  it. 
lelf,  the  war  h(is  become  a 'series  of  petty  actions  diffused  tjbrougb 
almost  everj  province,  extremely  harassing  to  the  inrraders,  and 
serving  as  that  school  of  bold  enterprizei  and  military  habits  which 
done  an  armed  nation  wants  to  secure  it^s  final  independence.    Ih 
the  mean  time,  it  has  assembled,  by  its  representatives,  in  its  an^ 
cient  Cortes,  lias  set  aside  its  feeble  Regency,  and  has'  dared  to 
assume  the  language  and  perform  the  actiS  of  a  sovereignty  based 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.     It  has  nominally  recognised  King 
Ferdinand,  but  Jias  derived  its  ovrn  authority  from  the  act  of  its 
creation  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  in  the  Cortes,  that  when  Fer. 
dinand  returns  to  Spain  he  will  find  a  constitution  framed  for  his 
acceptance.     The  spirit  of  liberty  has  even  proceeded  so  far.  as  to 
provide  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  and  the  Cortes  has  passed  a 
decree  permitting  the  publication  of  political  writings  without  any  < 

previous  license,  under  the  sivme  subsequent  responsibility  that 
they  are  subject  to  in  England.  The  same  freedom  of  religioui  \  %^j 
dbcussion  could  not  be  granted  under  a  Catholic  establishment.  I  v  « 
From  these  tokens  of  advance  in  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  senti. 
ments  of  freemen,  it  is  ardently  to  be  wished  that  their  noble  ex. 
ertions  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  ihay  be 
rewarded  with  final  success. 

It  was  to  Portugal,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  French  arras 
was  particularly  directed  during  the  late  autamnal  campaign.    Im. 
patient  at  the  view  of  an  English  army  on  the  Continent,  Napoleon 
sent  one  of  his  most  distinguished  Generals,  Massena,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  "  sweep  them  into  tiie  sea,"  ac- 
cording to  his  presumptuous  phrase.    Lord  Wellington,  command, 
ing  a  force  much  inferior  in  tropps  on  whose  steadiness  he  could 
jely,  prudently  determined  to  post  himself  behind  one  fortress  af- 
^  ter  another,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  he 
was  able,  and  gradually  retiring  on  their  approach.     The  impe. 
diments  he  threw  in  the  way  of  Massena's  advance  were,  howeverj 
inconsiderable.     Ciudad  Rodrigo  fell  unsuccoured;  and  the  ex- 
pected resistance  of  Almeida  being  soon  terminated  by  an  acci- 
dental explosion,  the  northern  part  of  Portugal  was  left  open  to 
the  French  troops,  who  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.     Lord  Welling- 
ton, who  had  hastily  retreated  beyond  the  Mondego,  at  length 
jre.crossed  the  river  to  take  possession  of  the  strong  heights  of 
Busaco,  which  lay  in  the  direct  Hue. of  advance  of  the  French  to- 
wards Lisbon.     Here  he  was  attacked  by  Massena  on  September 
27th,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
tbe  inctory^     In  tb^  statements .  of.  th^  losses  on  each  side^  the 
^  proportionil, 
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t»ropQrtioh&  bave,  as  usaal,  been  reversed;  tani  eack  pMxtjhid 
iiMide  the  usual  displays  of  hinmph,  by  whick  fke  Tulgair  iad  dil 
.  ioufigiiine  in  all  countHes  ever  have  been  and  will  be  deluded,  wlrtit 
tiie  Govenunent  find^  an  interest  in  keeping  np  a  deeeptioo.     lEtft 
te^wU  bowever,  kas  infficiently  elucidated  tke  aatnre  and  raiiill 
^  tbe  action.     The  Fciiicli^  notwitiistanding  repealed  and  seiiijil 
attompte,  were  foiled  id  tkeic  first  object  t  but  tkeir  skRfol  lettfei| 
by  aciicnitons  track,  dbliged  WelUngtoii^  tiirovigb  appreheiisioat 
'Of!  bein^  tamed,  to  re-^aoss  tke  Mondego,  leaving  Coknbra  fo  M 
•GCiqfned  by  tbe  enemy.     In  bis  aoconnt  of  tbe  engagement  greil: 
cnconinms  were  given  to  tiie  b^iavionr  of  tbe  Portuguese  troofi^ 
liko  composed  tbe  major  part  of  bis  force ;  but  altboogb  tMilT 
bomber,  added  to  tbat  of  tbe  Britisb,  appears  to  bave  exceeded 
Aat  of  the  t*iencb  army,  be  was  so  little  desirous  of  a  sec«ind  esa 
connier,  that  be  made  4  roplil  retrc^rade  motion  to  tke  last  €i§  Mi 
•teoBg  positions  in  the  immediate  vitinity  Of  lisbon,  without  op^ 
pooBg  any  further  dl^acle  to  the  equally  rapid  adtance  of 
tena.     As  tbe  Bnglisb  public  was  evidently  much 
witii  this  result^  pains  have  been  taken  by  tbe  Ministerialists  H 
ivpresent  this  movement  as  a  masteriy  stratagem  in  the  BritM 
Commander,  to  4raw  his  antagonist  into  a  situation  where  k# 
mnit  either  see  bis  army  perish  for  want  of  supplies,  or  fight  or 
retreat  at  a  great  disadvantage.     Tbat  Lord  Wellington  has  aictiBd 
witii  true  jodgaient  is  highly  probable ;  but  it  dees  not  appeif 
tbat  he  would  have  acted  difierently  bad  tbe  awe  of  a  superior 
feroe^  and  not  tiie  h<^  of  ruining  bis  adversary,  been  tbe  prin. 
ci|de  of  his  conduct/     Mean  time  tbe  expectsLtion  of  a  great  inu 
pending  battle  has  been  hitherto  disappointed.      Massena  bat 
fboad  tbe  aliied  anny  too  strong  and  too  formidably  posted  tO 
venttnre  on  an  attack,  and  Wellington  adheres  to  bis  defensiviii 
ayatfsB.     The  hopes  of  starying  tbe  French  army  grow  fainter, 
and.  it  is  said  tiiat  it  has  secured  a  side  retreat  to  Spain  by  tbe^ 
diortest  way.    Much  of  the  best  part  of  Portugal  is  made  a  desart 
l^y  Hke  march  of  tbe  different  armies  ;  and  England,  in  additioii 
to  the  enormous  expenses  of  its  own  aad  the  Portuguese  troops^ 
will  probably  incur  tbat  of  feeding  a  great  proportion  of  the  dis-l 
tressed  popidation  of  Portugal. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  nation  is  thus  struggling  for  an  independent 
exisfenoe,  it  has^the  additional  arduous  task  of  maintaining  a  sou 
veseignty  over  its  American  colonies,  in  which  tbe  i>ast  mis^o. 
vemment  of  tbe  p««nt  country,  and  progressive  ideas  of  political 
lights,  have  widely  qwead  the  seeds  of  revolt.  The  province  of 
the  Caraceas  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  already  declared 
their  independeRcy;  and  althoi^b  the  spirit  has  been  resisted 
wherever  tbe  native- S^ianiards  have  retuned  tbe  asce^ettcyj  y^. 
it  may  bo  eoneisidod  that  the  Creoles  in  general  secretly  meditabi- 

taking 
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taJuag  advantage  of  th«  opportunity.     Nothing,  at  least,  but «« 

Biore  liberal  system  of  policy  with  respect  to  the  colonies  can. 

lox3jf  secure  their  connection  with  Spain.     Mean  time  the  English^ 

Crorarnment'  is  thrown  into  some  perplexity  with  regard  to  its» 

conduct  towards  those  opposite  paxttos.     The  relations  in  whicbs 

it.  stands  to  Old  Spain  will  not  decently  permit  a  recognition  ot  • 

tlijose  who  have  broken  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  it,  and  har^ 

io  consequence  been  branded  as  traitors  by  the  regency  at  Cadiz.: 

oa  fjio  othec  hand,  the  Creoles  hare  always  been  the  advocates  of. 

that  free  trade  which  it  is  so  much  the  commercial  interest  of  Eng«. 

land  io  encourage;  and  if  these  new  Am;5rican  states  are  likeljc. 

ui    the  event  to  eslublish  themselves,  it  is  highly  important  to  se« 

Cure  the  first  place  in  their  gratitude  and  a^ection.     But  this  dif., 

&:t|l  ty,  like  so  many  others  in  the  present  distracted  &tate  of  that- 

^<>rld,  time'alone  can  solve. 

The  sanginary  contests  between  Turks  and  Russians  are  no^ 

likely  much  io  interest  tho^  who  are  chiefly  attracted  by  eventa 

thxt    may  influence  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  in  their  most, 

important  points.     We  have  heard  different  and  opposite  reports. 

of   ^xtlons  between  these  semi-barbarous  powers  upon-  their  con*, 

fines ;  and  we  may  believe  that  while  the  more  regular  discipline. 

*n^  superior  military  skill  of  the  Russians  assure  them  the  most; 

P^x^manent  advantages,  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Turks  is  occa. 

s'Oiially  irresistible.     It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  the, 

v&a,k  and  corrupt  court  of  Peter^burgh  is  destined  to  be  the  final, 

Mili^erter  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  sinking  as  it  may  be  under; 

^^   mass  of  defects  and  abuses.     The  present  Mrar  between  them,, 

^  it  seems  to  have  no  determinate  object,  is  not  likely  to  be  of. 

*^**^  duration. 

The  other  parts  of  Europe  have  presented  few  incidents  worthy, 

®^    Yegard  exclusive  of  those  which  have  already  been  refe/red^to^ 

^^^^  opposite  shores  of  N^les  and  Sicily  have  been  the  scene  dH 

P^t:ty  enterprises  and  demonstrations  of  hostilities,  affording  ra^ 

^^i:  the  image  tlian  the  reality  of  warfare.     One  ill-conducted  in« 

^^>^lon  of  the  Sicilian  coast  has  4ndeed  been  effected,  attended 

^*t:li  the  loss  of  most  of  the -Neapolitan  troops  which  were  thrown, 

®^^r.     It  proved,  however,  the  possibility  of  such  landings  in  in- 

^i:*xrals  when  the  English  protecting  squadron  is  driven  by  stress. 

^^    weather  from  its  station ;  but  there  seems  no  present  danger 

^^  the  repetition  of  such  hazardous  attempts* 

The  anujixation  of  the  country  of  the  Valais  to  France,  upon 
^H^  pretexfthat  it  had  Hot  performed  all  its  engagemeuts,  joined! 
^^  the  real  reason  ^f  its  convenient  situation,  is  an  additional, 
^^ugh  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  undi^uised  despotism  of  the. 
Master  of  Europe.  It  is  a  much  more  important  fact,  that  Jhif 
^^  nearly  completed  the  project  in  wJiidh  he  h^ Jong  been  so 

"   .  earni&stly' 


earnestly  enfra^red,  of  eiclndkig  British  gbada  from  the  Ehropieki 
Confimnt.  Almost  eyerj  ciistom.hoiifte  is  'under  the^if^dtion  Kk 
French  rpt?»nne  officers  supported  by  French  soldfers  ;  and  t^'fUi 
t^ict  of  unprecedented  rigour  condemns  to  the  flames  all  art^fe 
6f'  British  manufacture,  whrreT«r  fonnd,  in  cdnisequence  of  wMcl 
liaany  jbonfires  of  Talnahle  articles  have  already  been  Hgl^ted,  -h 
tiie  rdin  of  the  poor  proprietors.  This  severity  has  probably  fA 
the  time  ansiirered  its  end  of  Intimidating  foreign  merchants  frda 
practisinijf  Concealed  methods  Of  itttrodncing  6riti^  commodities 
and  to  the  stagnation  of  irade  thereby  produced,  together  trtti 
unprofitable  sptculations  to  South  America,  tiiay  be  attribnte 
that  nnnsual  number  of  bankraptcies  which  h^  of  late  filled  til 
pages  of  erery  Gazettei  The  cotton  mandfiicture  appears  td  ha^^ 
Been  particularly  affected  by  these  causes  of  rednced  demand,  fc 
ft  great  proportion  of  the  f;ulures  haye  occurred  fn  its  princii^ 
spais.  A  depreciation  of  the  la^t  loan  to  Govemment  was  one  i 
^t  Symptoms  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  efiVx;ts  of  ^fhich  wei 
displayed  in  some  tragical  events  that  made  an  eltraordinaty  im 
pression  on  the  public ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  on  the  m. 
proaching  necessify  for  other  loans  to  support  a  war  of  unprece. 
dented  expense,  these  difhculties  will  occasion  a  heayy  addition  to 
tiie  national  burdens. 

'  In  Ifcliind,  thp  spirit  of  discontent,  which  unfortunately  hai 
never  been  sufBfered  to  want  aliment  to  Veep  it  in  vigour,  has  taken 
tjie  turn  of  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  principles  of  the  late  Union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  manner  in  which  this  mcasuri 
i(ras  carried,  and  the  alledged  non.performance  of  promises  which 
ftccompanied  it,  Jiaye  afforded  topics  for  vehement '  censure ;  and 
a  numerous  Meeting,  held  at  Dublin,  has  unanimously  agreed  lit  a 
strong  petition"  for  its  repeal.  That  such  a  step  will  be  thought 
of  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  probably 
the  whole  will  end  in  only  adding  an  article  to  the  catalogue  of 
national  grievances.  This  subject  seems  for  the  present  to  have 
occupied  the  place  of  the  question  concerning  Catholic  Etnand. 
pation,  which  disagr^ments  among  the  Catholics  themselves  had 
Begun  to  render  less  embarrassing  to  Government. 

•  It  seems  proper  to  notice,  as  another  remarkable  feature  of  the 
times,  that  perhaps  in  no  period  of  *eqnal  domestic  franquilHtj 
Save  there  been  so  many  Prosecutions  for  Libels  carried  on  by  the 
Attomey-General,  <>r  with  «o  acrimonious  a  spirit.  Whether 
this  denotes  an 'uncommon  license '  assumed  by  political  writers, 
or  an  unusual  degree  of  jealousy  and  irritability  in  our  governors, 
we  shall  leav^  to  our  readers-  to  determine  fbr  themsebres.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  riiall  beg  leave  fo  remind  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  escercis^  the  sacred  office  of  Jurymen^ — ^the  only  true 
^t^6im  of'otiiriibfrtiei^ibat  the  boasted  Freedom  of  the  ¥a%^ 

•  '  ^  list 
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tern  is  nothing  more  thaii  a  trap  to  writers,  If,  by  the  pru 
of  ^printing  without  a  prerious  license,  they  are  seduced 
KsctlssiotV  ^nd  censures  Wtiich,  thoagh  perhaps  applauded, 
them  unprotected  victims  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
fc  he  noted,  that  thie  Woswitttor  of  a  pretended  lil>el  rtiay  at 
^$tit%  select  for  Vetigeatice  autl^or,  piibllsHer,  vender,  or 
h,  according  as  vach  may  be  persdndly  dbnotions  to  him 
Wjployers  ;  and  that  If  proof  of  thfe  mel'e  fact  be  thought' 
itki  to  justify  a  verdict  df  guilty,  the  igtccuSed  is  exposed  16 
idlfttked  severity  of  pei^btt^  Whose  poHHtAl  ttHhclples  arW 
iBkely  to  b«  the  same  with  those  anitn^dverteu  tijpoti.  tHf 
!8»  fpr  us  to  be  more  0tpUcU. 
i  Utiest  artd  mo^t  tm^ortaht  donfcstic  oWurfetifee  his  been 

0  ^Which  the  wholfe  pnbllc  ire  fiititested,  aiid  >f hich  has 
ore  been  the  prevailing  sUbjf^ct  Of  cOnVersdtloh  abd  ehqiiify 
1^  ranks  of  people.  'This  is,  th&  cal&mitotis  ^uSpehsioh  o|f 
nctiotis  of  the  EteCijtiVe  PoWer,  in  fcbh's^qiiehcfe  of  a  retuni 

Mental  malady  with  whl(ih  hi&  Mdje^ty  had  at  different  tiih^ 
imf^rtunatcly  afflicted,  t'hid  eVeiit  W^s  necessarily  inad^ 
tk  at  the  Meeting  of  t^arlianient  on  J'^otdnibeft'  ist,  biit  as 
tatk  was  attributed  to  th^  atfectitig  circuiii§tahces  atiehding^ 
iness  of  his  Majesty'^  youngest  daughter  (since  deceased j^ 
lent  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  s^'eedily  suhside  j 
:he  Parliament  accordingly  adjourned  itself  for  a  fortnight. 

1  that  term  was  expired,  the  adjournment  was  extended,  up^ 
e  same  expectations,  to  another  fortnight ;  though  not  with^ 
erne  opposition  to  such  protraction  iij  the  Lower  House. 
e  real  state  of  the  Royal  Sufferer  mean  timf ,  no  authentic 
lotion  has  been  given,  to  the  public.     Etiquette,  the  very  es. 

of  w;hicfa  is  deception,  has  liot  permitted. the  true  name 
e  malady  to  be  pronounced  in  Parliament,  or  the  real 
;oms  to  be  stated  in  those  ^edioal  Bulletins  wliich  are 
issued  with  the  accustomed  fbrmality.  "These,  however,  de. 
e  as  they  are,  have  in  general  terms  rather  inculcated  the 
liat  the  disorder  was  aggravated  than  diminished.  The  pub^ 
srefore,  at  the  expiration  of  the  secqnd  period. of  parliament 
adjournment,  on  November  39th,  were  prepared  to  expect 
Qme  measures  should  be  taken  to  supply  this  chasm  in  the 
itufibn,  which,  while  it  lasts,  leaves  the  Govenimei^t  with^ 
ower  to  act  on  any  important  emergency,  and  renders  it  a 
of  anomaly  or  monster  in  political  institutions.  Ooje  day^ 
rer,  previous  to  the  meetii^  of  Parliament,  an  examination 
.  the  Physicians  attending  his  Majesty  took  place  liefore  tha 

Council,  who  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  |iing  was  in  a 
ess  of  amendment,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  tp  ex^ 
[lis  ^tire  restoration*     On  the  groand  pf  thiv  opinion  the 

J(  Ministeri 
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Minisiers  Tentured  in  both  ^louses  to  propose  a  further  adJQii|ti« 

'meiit  of  a  fortnight ;  and  though  the  proposal  was  combated  by 

strong  arguments,  it  passed  by  the  usual  majorities  on  a  dijisii^ 

in  each  House. 

■  •",••■■ 

Such  is  the  general  st^te  of  af&jirs,  i|broad  and  at  home,  in  tbil 
concluding  month  of  the  year  I810,-^a  istate  which  affords  little 
consolation  for  the  present,  or  hope  for  the  future.  Increasec 
expenses ;  di.mini|hed  resources  ;  an  enemy  equally  inveterate  aac 
powerful,  who  unites  against  us  all 'Europe,  except  the  paints  pe 
cupied  by  alUes  who  depend  on  us  for  support ;  a  Ministry  oiiI~ 
known  by  their  failures,  who,  in  one  event,  will  be  continued  j^ 
office  in  spite  of  the  national  contempt;  in  anot)ier,  will  yieM 
their  places  to  uncertsup  successors  !  What  lover,  of  his  coimtr* 
not  fattening  on  its  spoils  and  abuses,  can  contempla|;e  the  scpm 
without  distressful  feelings  and  melancholy  forebodings  ?  Sti 
bowever,  there  are  healtnful  stamina  in  the  British  character  am 
Constitution,  whiph  forbid  despair ;  and  th6ugh  England  will  pin 
;^  bably  never  again  possess  the  proud  pre-eminence  to  which  m 
:  was  raised  in  the  early  years  of  this  |rei^n,*  she  may,  by  a  retujz 
\  io  wise  and  just  counsels  witli  respect  to  foreign  nations,  and  ~~% 
adoption  of  domestic  Reforms  which  every  day  shews  to  be  m^ 
and  more  necessary,  avert  the  principal  evils  with  which  sh^ 
threatened,  and  retain  the  freedom  and  independence  which  m 
iier  noblest  boast.        .    .      ••    -        ^.     r  .♦    .  j 


Aet.  XXIV. — Short  MisceUaneous  Pkcesp 

.....  .        ^  *..;*! 

JtOBERT  BEBRICK. 

Mr.  Reflector, 
,The  foliowt^g  Latin  lines  are  a  translation  of  a  beautiful  littli 
poiem  of  Robert  H^rrick,  entitled  The  ^ight  Piece.  As  the  ge 
tieral  chantcter  of  this  t6o.neglected  poet  may  be  gathi^red  fron 
some  essays  of  Dr.  Drake,  from  ElRs^s  Specimens^  and  f rom  i 
late  republication  of  his  best  Poems,  I  shall  not  here  detain  yon 
Ireader^  with  any  criticism  on  hi^  writings.  '  I  will  just  intimate 
tiiat  Herrick,  who  lived  in  an  age'of  botrbwers'from  the  stores  b 
anciebt  literature,  m4de  Ao  scruple  to  steal,  ais  well  as  his  brethren 
iome  of  his  best  thoughts  from  the  same  sources ;  and  f!hat  the  ide 
of  the  present  song  was  suggested  by  the  1 6th  Elegy  of  the  3d  Bool 
of  Propertius^  though  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  to  be  foohd  ii 
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it,  qualities  to  which  the  Latin  poet  had  not  the  slightest  pretea* 
iions,  are  the  exclusiye  property  of  the  modem. 


TBE  OBlQINAl^ 


/ 


TO   JULIA. 

Het  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
.The  shooting  stars  attend  thee, 

And  the  elyes  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  the6. 

.  No  Will-o'-tV-wisp  mislight  thee, 
Nor  snake,  or  slow-Worm  bite  the^ : 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Let  not  the  "dark  thee  camber ; 

What  tho'  the  moon  doeff  slumber  ? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

lake  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then  Julia  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me : 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silv'ry  feet, 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 


I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  present  you  my  copper  substitute  fof 
this  pure  gold,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  excite,  in  thb  age  of 
elegant  scholarship,  some  person  more  compet^it  to  gite  an  ade- 
quate represaitation  of  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

TBE  TMAjHrSLATldN* 


AJOf  JULIAH. 

Inferos  oculos  tibi  praestet  reptile  splendens, 
£t  tibi  eant  comites  sidera  quaeque  Taga ; 

Et  lemures,  quorum  scintillant  lamina  flammft, 
Proetendant  pedibus,  turma  benigna,  facem. 

Kec  curium  fallat  fatuus,  dux  perfidos.  Ignis, 
Nee  tt  mgniikt9,  Tipera  de^t6  yetf  t. 


\ 
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V^rum  age  earpe  Tiam,  neque  sit  moray^'v^Bam  tibi  anflt 

Occurrent  manes  2  eja  age  carpe  viam. 
Ne  metuas  tcncbras  :  quid  enim  licef  obrnta  somno 

Luna  suam  lucem^  Diva  malignaj^  neget  ? 
Sidera  sed  certe^  fiatnmantia  luminu  noctis, 

Monstrabunt^  clarae  lampadis  ii\star,   iter. 
Atcipere  ergo  meos  ne  dedigneris  amores  ; 

Et  mea  nyrapha  veni,  ad  me^  uiea  nympha,  veui : 
Ht  turn  quando  pedes  versus  me  admoveris  albos, 

In  te  conjiciam,  Julia,  totsm  a^imc(mtf 

It  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  your  readers  to  see  the  passage 
Propertius  above  alltided  to.     He  had  received  a  summons  froi 
his  mistress  to  attend  her  at  mid^ight^     This  startWs  hun  ;  andS^-^^*^-^ 
he  conjures  up  in  an  instant  all  the  usual  hojrror^  of  travelling  by^^<^  h 
night,  viz.  darkness,  dogs,  robbers,  &c. ;  but  well  knowing  the^^^^^l 
tfempier.of  his  Cynthia,  and  recofiecting  tha^  on  a  sii^iiar  occasioi^"m  <:^  ic 
his  disobedience  had  cost  him  a  whole  year's  banishroeat  from  hei*m^^  ^^^ 
eighty  he  determines  to  go,  and  comforts  himself  that  the  moon^ii^=^  •<> 
and  stars,  and  the  torch.bearing  god,  will  befriend  so  obiequious^  g"^  ^u 
It  lover.     Here  follows  the  best  part  of  the  elegy,,  on  a  <?oiiipari— ►»'^'« 
son  of  ithich  with  Herrick's  soag,  it  will  appear  th^t  the  Roman^cm-^sn 
bard  has  the  advantage  over  the  British  ijp  one  respect  only,  t.  e— ►"^^  ^. 
ill  gallantry;  for  whereas  the  modern,  wishes  hLi  mistfess  to  run.^^^*Q 
all  risks  to  visit  him,  the  polite  ancient  bravely  resolves  to  en— ^-  •^^ 
counter  the  horrors  aforesaid  to  visit  his  mistress* 

Quid  faciam  ?  obductis  committaBi  mene  tenebris, 
Ut  titneam  audaces  in  mea  metobra  maous  ? 

Nee  tamen  est  quisquam,  sacros  qui  Imdat  aumofies : 

Scyronis  media  sic  licet  ire  via  ; 
Qilisquis  amator  erit,  Scytliiris  licet  ambulet  oris. 

Nemo  adeo  ut  noceat  barbarus  esse  volet. 
.    Luna  mioistr&t  iter  ;  demoostrant  astrai  salebras : 

Ipse  Aqior  accens^s  pei'cutlt  ante  faces  : 
Sapva  canojp  rabies  mprsus  avertit  hiaqtes. 

Uuic  generi  quovis  tempore  tuta  via  est." 

I  will  just  observe,  that  the  objects  of  terror  mentioned  in  Her- 
j-iclt,.— .the  Will-o'-th*-wisp,  the  slow-worm,  and  the  ghost,  are 
more  poetically  chosen  than  the  dogs  and  assassins  of  the  Romas 
Bard. 


CMJ" 
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CHARACTER   OF   CBARLE3  /• 

TWo  reader  of  Hume'* 8  Historif^   if  he  compares  his  a(ccount  of 
"^He  n^ign  of  Charles  I.  wi^h  other  documents  of  the  transactioni 
of  that  period,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  abundant  artifice  he  has 
employed  to  produce  a  general  impression  in  favour  of  the  royat 
oause  in  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  the  parliament.     Thif. 
^e  has  done,  not  by  the  falbification,  or  even  the  suppression,  of 
stny  important  fact ;  but  by  dwelling  with  so  much  more  force  upoi| 
thcyse  that  suited  his  purpose,    and  distributing  his  lights   an4 
sjistdes,  his  strong  and  tender  colouring,  with  so  much  skill,  that 
ati.     unpractised  judgment  is  deluded  into  conclusions  extremeljl 
cilfierent  from  those  which  would  result  from  fair  and  impartial 
^^ac^mination«     One  distinguished  specimen  of  his  art  is  the  figure 
the  king  himself,  which  he  has  laboured  to  present  before  hit 
lera  under  the  lineaments  most  adapted  to  excite  sympathy  and 
^t:-^ackment.     Taking  the  likeness  from  the  features  he  exhibited 
^^     the  close  of  life,  when  long  calamities  had  softened  his  tempey 
^->r^d  brought  hki  to  a  proper  sense  of  men  and  things,  he  paint$ 
t^l-XQ  as  almost  exempt  from  human  frailty,  and  equally  amiable 
venerable.     This  touching  picture  remains  on  the  imagina* 
^n,  and  almost  obliterates  the  remembrance  of  his  earlier  years^ 
tea  wilfulness,  precipitation,  and  the  pride  of  royalty,  were 
onspicuous  traits,  in  his  character,  and  greatly  contributed  ta 
-volve  him  in  the  dif&culties  of  which  he  was  finally  the  victim* 
*o  little  had  age  and  experience  corrected  ♦hese  faults  of  his  na« 
vue  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  reign^  that  the  immediate  and  direct 
-  ^use  of  the  fatal  appeal  to  the  sword  was  his  rash  and  violent 
•c;t  in  coming  with  an  armed  band  to  the  House  of  Commons  tp 
apprehend  the  five  members, — an  act  which  compromised  the  pri# 
l^leges  and  invaded  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  legislature, 
•lid  afforded  it  a  pretext  for  levying  a  protective  force  under  its 
^n  directicm.     Various  instances  of  hasty  and  passionate  con« 
uct  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  his  propensity  to  the  failings 
.bove  ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  have  met  with  nothing  that  displays  the. 
iolence  of  his  early  character  in  such  striking  colours,  as  tJie  ac« 
ount  given  by  the  celebrated   Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  in  his 
Lemoirs  of  the  Incidents  of  his  Embassy  to  England  in  1626| 
V)r  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  the  affront -o^ered  to  Queen 
[eurietta  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  French  of  her  household, 
id  all  her  Catholic  priests  except  her  confessor. 
It  is  well  known  tjiat  the  vanity  of  James  I.  having  led  him  to 
ie   resolution  of  procuring  a  wife  for  his  son  Charles  exclusiveljf 
*om  the  principal  royal  houses  of  Europe,  he  fijst,  with  great 
^Acrifices  religious  and  political,  negotiated  a  marriage  for  hin^ 

witli 
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with  an  infanta  of  Spain ;  and  that  failing,  he  made  proposals  of 
the  like  kind  to  th^  court  of  France,  These  i^ere  accepted,  and 
the  prince  espoused  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Henry  IV.^  ' 
and  sister  of  the  reigning  ^ofereign  Louis  XIII.  Th^  terms  to  whfdi 
James  submitted  on'  this  occasion  were  still  more  objectionable 
than  those  demanded  by  the  Spanish  court;  for  the  bride  was  not 
only  to  have  a  numerous  household  of  her  own  countrymen  at 

^  her  disposal^  and  a  whole  college  of  priests»with  a  bishop  at  their 

head,  in  Sdmerset-hoiise,  but  the  education  of  all  the  children  to 

rihe  age  of  thirteen  was  left  to  her  direction,  in  which  time  they 

/y^  'j  were  certain  to  be  indelibly  impresj^ed  with  the  |)rinciple8  ofpo- 

y      4  peiy, — a  consequence  which  eventually  expelled  the  Stuart  family 
^r.^ » Affom  the  English  flirone; 

•  ^  .  It  was  natural  that  Henrietta,  bigottedly  attached  to  her  reli- 

gion, atid  supported  and  lessoned  by  a  host  of  her  countrymen, 
should  regard  herself  -as  a  foreigner,  und  gire  all  her  confidence 
to  her  prtests  and  servants ;  and  difierences  arose  between  the 
royal  pair,  which  were  said  to  hate  been  fomented  by  Bucking, 
ham,  who^  feared  lest  the  queen  should  supplant  him  in  his  in* 
fiuence  over  his  master's  mind.  Upon  some  particular  occasion 
of  quarrel,  the  violent  measure  vras  adopted  of  banishing  all  the 
French  from  the  queen's  person  and  the  kingdom,  without  any 
previous  application  to  their  court ;  thereby  giving  just  cause  to 
the  king  of  France  to  complain  of  the  infraction  of  the  marriage 
treaty.  On  this  business,  Bassojnpierre,  its  before  mentioned^ 
was  sent  ta  England  as  ambassador-extraordinary;  and  I  shall 
traiispribe  from  his  Memoirs  the  circumstances  in  which  the  per. 
sonal  .character  of  Charles  is  principally  concerned. 

When,  it  had  been  fixed  that  he  was  to  have  an  audience  of  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  told  him  that  his  Majesty  desired  first  to  be  in. 
formed  what  he  meant  to  say  to  him,  and  that  he  would  grant  an 
audience  only  upon  condition  that  no  matter  of  business  should 
be  entered  upon  in  it.  When  Baasompierre  objected  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador  to  subject  him  to  such 
restrictions,  the  Duke  assured  him  that  the  king's  only  reason 
for  it  was,  that  he  could  not  help  putting  himself  into  a  passion  in 
treating  of  the  affairs  which  were  to' be  discussed,  which  would  be 
unseemly  when  he  was  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  view  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  his  kingdom ;  that  the  queen,  his 
wife,  would  be  near  him,  who,  under  chagrin  for  the  dismissioilt 
of  her  domestics,  might  commit  some  extravagance,,  and  weep 
before  all  the  assembly.  On  this  point  the  Duke  so  much  insist.  ' 
ed,  representing  it  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  public  au- 
dience, that  the  ambassador  was  obliged  to  devise  an  expedient 
Coreloding  the  difficvlty.    This  was^  that  ifter  deUvery  of  his 
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jcredeiitials  and  the  reciprocal  compliments,  he  should  jnft  start 
the  subject  of  his  missioUy  wden  the  king  should  interrupt  him 
by  saying  it  was  late,  and  as  he  was  to  return  to  London  that 
f  vening,  there  youM  not  be  time  to  enter  into  the  business,  but 
that  ]^e  would  shortly  send  to  him,  and  appoint  a  particular  aa» 
dience  for  the  purpose.  Thi^  suggestiqn  was  ^doptedj  and  th^ 
)thig  exactly  performed  the  part  assigned  him. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  had  a  private  audience  at  Hamptoi| 

Court.     The  discussion  of  the  affair  in  question  was  long  and 

yfeiX  contested.     The  king  displayed  much  passio^  ;  but  Bassonu 

pierre,  by  a  fipm  yet  respectful  address,  conceding  a  little,  gaine4 

a  great  deal.     He  relates  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  a  great 

2)oldness,  not  to  say  effrontery,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whQ 

Was  present.    When  the  King  and  the  Marshal  were  in  the  warmest 

fa.Tt  of  the  debate^  the  Duke  approached,  and  made  himself  a 

third,  saying,  "  I  am  come  to  prevent  you  two  from  quarreling.'* 

jBassompierre  immediately  took  off  his  hat,  and  refused  to  put  it 

On    again  whilst  the  Duke  staid  ;  by  which  he  meant  to  denote 

t:liat  he  no  longer  considered  it  a^  an  audience,  but  as  a  conversa* 

tion  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  business,  he  seems  to  have  under^ 

jBtiood  his  part, .  as  ambassador,  much  better  than  they  did  theirs^ 

Idng  and  minister.     He  ajfterwards  had  private  conferences 

ith   the  queen,    who   appears  to  have  been  much  exasperated 

gainst  her  husband  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  he  took 

reat  pains  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  for  which  he  received  the 

ing's  thanks.     From  his  account,  he  seems  to  have  had  muck 

ore  difficulty  with  the  queen  than  the  king,  ^nd  he  more  than 

nee  parled  from  hear  in  displeasure.     She  was,  indeed,  the  in« 

mired  person,  and  she  was  naturally  high-spirittd  and  resentful ; 

hereas  Charles,  though  hasty,  was  placable  and  desirous  of  do. 

estic  quiet. 

After  the  terms  of  agreement  were  apparently  settled,  ^  scene 
ook  place  which  displayed  the  characters  of  the  royal  partners* 
'  I  went  (says  Bassompierre)  to  the  Queen's  Palace,  where  the 
ing  arrived,  and  they  began  quarreling,  as  I  did  afterwards  with 
he  queen  on  the  same  subject ;  and  I  told  her  that  I  would  on 
^^he  next  day  take  leave  of  the  king,  and  return  to  France,  with- 
_^ut  concluding  the  affair,  and  would  acquaint  the  king  and  the 
"^ueen  her  mother,  that  it  was  all  her  fault."     lie  then  speaks  of 
The  impertinence  of  a  priest.  Father  Saney,  M'honi  he  liad  brought 
over  with  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  to  whom  the  queen  had  written 
on   the  quarrel ;  and  upon  the  whole  it 4s  pretty  evident  that  the  >. 
meddling  spirit  of  the  clerical  attendants  of  Henrietta  had  occa-  /  (aM^ 
-sioned  much   of    the  mischief,    though  the  kin;j's  violence  had!     / 
"^hrown  him  into  the  wrong.     The  conclusion  of  the  business  was,  \  '  --  ' 
that  Charles  i«ras  obliged  to  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ^ 

queen's 
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queen's  household  nearly  as  it  was  before,—*  .common  eon$i^ 
quence  of  ha^tj  and  inconsiderate  measures.  * 

It  is  observable  that  Hume  takes  not  the  least  notice  of  thii 
embassy,  and  only  incidentally  alludes  to  the  circumstance  yrhid^ 
occasioned  it,  though  highly  important  in  elucidating  the  charac^ 
lers  of  Charles  and  his  qiiefen,  and  the  early  events  of  the  reign, 
When  that  historian  draws  his  final  portrait  of  tbU  prince,  all  he 
jthinks  proper  to  allow  respecting  the  frailty  exhibited  in  9ndi 
scenes  as  the  preceding  is,  "  that  his  moderate  temper  ei^empted 
him  not  from  hasty  and  precipitate  resoluiions,''  ]But  is  not  tll0 
epithet  ^re  applied  in  direct' contradiction  to  the  fact  admitted  I 
For  how  cpn  a  temper  deserre  the  praise  of  moderation,  if  it  i| 
liable  to  such  deriations ;  and  that,  as  appears,  not  merely  from^ 
pliability  to  the  suggestions  of  others  (which  was  also  one  of  hf^ 
acknowledged  weaknesses)  but  from  its  own  irregularities  ?  Jliim^ 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  had  he  bee^  born  an  absolute  pr^lc^ 
his  humanity  and  good  sen^e  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  anil 
his  memory  precious."  But  what  can  be  more  unphilpsophidd 
than  fiuch'  an  opinion  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  coijitradictorfr 
both  to  fact  aiid  reason  jkhan  that  the  failings  of  a  hasty  temper^ 
and  a  propensity  to  be  influenced  by  favourites,  should  be  cor* 
rected  by  the  possession  of  uncontrouled  power  ?  Have  not  tte 
worst  evils  in  arbitrary  g<>vemments  proceeded  from  such  dispose 
tions  in  the  sovereign,  which  must  always  be  aggravated  by  un^ 
controiiled  indulgence  ?  The  best  things  in  Charles  I.  if  ere  thi 
result  of  the  severe  discipline  of  opposition  and  adyersity;  and 
Hume  himself  has  remarked  how  much  he  seemed  to  all  who  had 
known  him  to  have  been  improved,  both  in  temper  and  undei*. 
standing,  by  his  sufferings  previous  to  l|is  trial.  It  is  indeed  re* 
markable,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  the  great  instruments  of 
his  tyranny.  Laud  a|id  Strafford,  that  they  exhibited  as  mdcli 
calm  resignation  and  patient  fortitude  in  their  deaths,  as  they  hii^ 
done  of  violence  and  haughtiness  in  the  exercise  of  their  power* 
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The  Editor  is  obliged  to  Mr.  S.  for  his  three  several  Communtcatloi 
aot  thinking  them  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader,  has  retaraec 
in  t^e  manner  requested. 

The  articles  politely  sent  by  Mr.  B.  entitled  Theatrical  Criticism  a: 
Systems,  nre  also  retnrned,  not  altogelher  on  the  same  grounds,  but  tile  I 
as  being  deficient  in  novelty,  and  the' latter  as  periiaps  Aolexactljr  pa 
able. 

The  Teives  by  O.  J.  are  declined  not  becaase  they  have  nothings  to  r 

?pnd  them,  for  they  renliy  have  coniiderabie  merit  as  the  praductiei 
ouiMf  but  because  tlie  puhUcation  of  such  productions  is  of  still  lest  t 
f<i  the  \\  riicr  than  tu  the  publisher.  The  Editor  would  not  discoqrag^  C 
Attachment  to  poetry: — on  the  Contrary,  he  would  advise  him  to  cuMfta 
acquaintance  till  ffitniliariiy  wears  of  the  habit  of  imitating  it's  fifim 
guage«  mid  lie  ii|^  learnl  to  (hinK  and  speak  for  himself,  as  the  presei 
fti^eo  shews  that  he  amy.  Good  imitation  is  a  very  |;ood  sign  of  soi 
b«it  originality  only  i|  the  attainment  of  it. 
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Art.  I, — Church  and  Constitution. 


THE  CHURCH, 

No  scholar  tieed  be  informed  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  ren* 

der  churchy  iKxX^ona,^  has  the  general  meaning  of  a  convoked  as^ 

iemblg^  and  was  thus  applied  previously  to  the  times  of  Chris* 

tianity ;  since  which  period  only,  its  signification  has  been  limited 

to  an  assembly  for  religious  purposes.     It  was,  however,  when 

thus  restricted,  always  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  body 

composing  such  an  assembly,  without  any  distinction  of  clergy 

and  laity,  the  irst  of  whom,  being  the  servants  or  ministers  Of 

the  assembly,  could  have  had  no  existence  apart  from  the  rest. 

I^othing,  therefore,  can  foe  a  greater  impropriety  of  speech  than 

to  appropriate  the  word  church  to  the  clerical  order ;  an  inac. 

Curacy  of  the  same  kind  as  if  the  word  state  were  made  to  signify 

the  officers  of  government  exclusively  of  the  nation^     This  abuse 

of  language,   however,   was  apparently  not  introduced  without 

design ;  for  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  assumed  right  of 

special  property,  which  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  exist 

under  the  notion  that  tlie  church  was  synonymous  with  the  whole 

xiYunber  of  persons  concurring  in  one  faith  and  worship.     A  na- 

-fdonal  or  established  church  (of  which  I  now  mean  to  speak)  caa 

possess  nothing  which  the  nation  considered  in  any  other  light 

cioes  not  possess;  for  the  nation  assembled  in  public  worship 

consists  of  the  same  individuals  as  the  nation  met  in  a  political 

c^oiiTentton,  a  military  array,  or  on  any  other  occasion  in  which 

*^  acts  conjunctly.     In  all  these,  it  may  exercise  its  entire  rights 

as   far  as  they  apply  to  the  purpose  of  assembling ;  and  to  sup- 

poso  them  limited  by  partial  rights,  is  the  absurdity  of  making  a 

V^^t  greater  than   the  whole.      To   avoid  this  manifest  incoo. 

^istency,  a  kind  of  abstract  idea  has  been  formed  of  the  diurchy 

'VToi.,  I.  Ko.  w.  s  -  represented 
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represented  by  its  miuisters  or  clergy,  in  contradistinction  t<f 

state,  and  possessing  its  own  unalienable  rights  as  an  independ< 

body ;  and  in  order  to  guard  these  rights,  and  the  mass  of  pi 

per^  acquired  by  it  under  this  inlaginary  solf-existence,  a  kir 

of  partnership  with  the  Almighty  has  been  invented,   throi^in^ 

fence  of  sacredness  around  eyory  thing  connected  with  it,  whi 

could  not  be  violated  without  a  crime  of  the  deeflest  dye.     Doi 

tioDS  n^ade  to  the  church  have  thus  been  said,  in  language  close* 

bordering  on  blasphemy,  to  be  given  to  God — for  what,  in  fao 

can  be  a  grosser  affront  to  the  divine  nature  than  to  supp< 

it  capable  of  receiving  a  benefaction  from  ifs  own  creature  ? — ai 

in  consequence,  a  resumption  of  such  gift  has  been  stigmatised 

impiety  joined  to  robbery.     This  association  between   the  pri< 

and  his  deity  has  been  of  old  standing,  and  almost  universaff^£ 

evidently  grounded  upon  that  vicious  analogy  which  is  the  essen- 

of  all  popidar  religions,  and  which  by  enjoining  sacrifices,  co: 

secrations,  and  a  variety  of  external  rites  of  homage  and  servio  m  "s^T^i 

assimilates  as  much  as  possible  the  divine  nature  with  the  huma.KS  fx~ni] 

Such  was  the  power  of  this  association,  that  the  church  in  £         -«i 

corporate  capacity  long  flourished  in   security  imder  its  prote^  i^  «>te 

tion ;  and  even  the  subversion  of  the  popish  superstition  in  tti  *     th 

country  did  not  diminish  the  reverence  paid  to  the  church  and  m.      -B  h 

property  in  the  minds  of  those  w  ho  were  trained  to  bow  to  e^       *  ec 

clesiastical  authority.     Lord  Clarendon,  an  oracle  of  that  part  ■*  "^^ ''O' 

speaking  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Eo^'^-^^g"-. 

land,  says,  that  "  he  thought  that  the  taking  away  any  of  m.  its 

revenue,  and  applying  it  to  secular  uses,  was  robbery  and  n  Mr^^f>m 

torious  sacrilege."     As  this  personified  lady  existed  before  iL.  "*^  ^ 

"Reformation,  and  was  possessed  of  many  rich  estates  in  abbey^^^S-:^'*^ 

priories,  and  the  like,  the  stripping  her  of  them  at  that  peril 

must,  upon  the  same  principles,  be  regarded  as  equally  flagitious 

and  so  indeed  it  has  been  considered  by  many  high-church  ant 

quarians,    who  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  th 

judgments  which  fell  upon  the  families  that  partook  of  the  spoi. 

The  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  the 

subject,  entitled  "  A  History  of  Sacrilege." 

The  rational  idea,  of  an  established  church  is  sufficiently  sim  - 
pic  and  obvious.     Public  worship  is  regarded  both  as  a  duty  t« 
Crod,  and  an  institution  of  great  utility  to  man ;  and  there  ar^r^ 
few  countries  in  which  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  makc^ 
a  provision  for  its  performance,  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  in-- 
dividuals,  but  compulsory ;   like  that  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  for  public  defence.     This  constitutes  the  essence  of  m- 
national  or  established  church,  which  church  comprehends  the 
body  of  a  nation  in  its  religious   capacity.     But  the  mode  and 
amount  of  provision,   and  the  external  frame  and  constitution 

of 
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of  the  church,  must  be  supposed  to  be  always  as  much  within  the 
choice  and  determination  of  the  existing  national  body  as  any 
thing  else  appertaining  to  its  collective  state ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
embody  an  intellectual  conception*  and  set  it  up  as  a  claimant  of 
rights  restrictive  of  those  of  the  community  in  which  all  other 
public  rights  reside.  The  clergy  are  a  part  of  this  church,  and 
individually  have  the  same  claims  in  equity  to  remuneration  for 
services,  and  even  to  the  fulfilment  of  reasonable  expectations^ 
that  other  men  have ;  but  it  is  as  an  existing  and  not  a  future 
order  ;  and  there  is  no  more  ground  to  consider  a  present  genera. 
tion  as  bound  by  a  past  in  its  regulations  of  an  establishment  for 
public  worship,  than  in  regulations  of  any  other  kind  in  which 
the  good  of  society  is  concerned. 

It  follows,  that  the  crime  of  sacrilege^  as  applied  to  the  re- 
sumption, by  the  supreme  power  in  .a  state,  of  property  onc» 
dovot<?d  to  religious  uses,  is  a  mere  fiction.     If,  indeed,  the  state 
w^ere  actuated  by  a  design  to  subvert  public  religion  altogether,  it 
anight  justly  be  charged  with  impiety ;  but  as  far  as  regards  a  dif. 
ft? rent  application  of  property  of  which  itself  is  the  legal  o^ner, 
^   is   manifest  that  there  exists  no  human  claimant  which  has  & 
eight  to  think  itself  aggrieved  ;  and  with  relation  to  the  Supreme 
^ing,  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  disposition  of  man.     The 
*oriiis  of  consecration^  by  which  things  have  been  solemnly  appro* 
■    pnated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity,  if  divested  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, could  have  had  no  other  proper  meaning,  than  to  denote 
.  the  present  intention  of  those  who  concurred  in  such  appropria- 
tion ;  and  to  affix  to  that  rite;a  notion  similar  to  that  of  couveyi- 
*ng  property  to  a  human  individual,  is  a  vulgar  and  debasing  su- 
^I'stition.      The  true  service  of  God  is  iii  the  hearts  of   his 
borers:   all  besides  is  instrumental  and  symbolical ;  and  the 
■*^st  means  of  exciting  devotional  sentimeRts  will  vary  according^ 
^^  circumstances  and  opinions.     There  might  be  times  in  which 
^^e    monastic  life  would  be  an  osefol  mixture  is  society,  to  ira. 
t^5*^ss  a  rude  people  with  veneration  for  displays  of  piety  and 
^^Jftue,  of  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  otherwise  to  pre- 
a^rve  examples ;    hut  when   monasteries  becajRe  the  abodos  ef 
^^Use,  imposture,  and  superstition,  and  men's  ideas  of  them  wene 
^'tered,  it  was  right  to  abolish  them,  and  to  resume  the  funds  by 
^Hich  they  were  maintained.     These  funds  might  be  iajadieiously 
^I*l>lied  or  unfaithfully  administered  ;  but  still,  the*  right  of  ipr- 
*^^>~ing  them  to  new  purposes  was  vested  in  the  commwodty.    That 
^^O^miuuity  was  itself  the  churchy  and  could  lie  under  no  ofher 
^ligation  in  its  religious  capacity  than  that  of  providing  the 
*^^uisites  for  public  worship  in  the  mode  which  to  itself  appoarel 
****^ferable. 

.  s  2  TMF. 
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THE   CONSTITUTION* 

*^  I  lote  the  Constitution,"  said  a  certain  Citj  spokesman,  ^^  for 
I  hayc  gtown  rich  under  it :" — an  honest  account  of  the  matter ! 
leaving  his  hearers  to  infer,  that  had  he  remained  a  poor  man, 
no  praises  of  the  Constitution  would  have  come  out  of  his  moUth< 
The  probability  is,  that  he  had  never  troubled  himself  with  spe* 
culations  on  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  or  its  fitness  to  an- 
swer the  ends  for  which  government  was  instituted,  but  under, 
stood  by  the  term,  simply  that  state  of  things  \^hich  had  enabled 
him  to  make  money.  Possibly,  that  which  excited  his  affection 
might  be  one  of  those  very  corruptions  which  afford  so  many 
topics  for  patriotic  declamation,  and  are  so  seriously  lamented 
by  real  friends  to  the  Constitution  as  subversive  of  its  true 
principles. 

But  this  manner  of  regarding  and  estimating  the  Constitution 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  worthy  citizen  above  (alluded  to. 
In  all  the  superior  classes  individuals  are  to  be  found  whose  se. 
cret  attachment  \o  the  Constitution  is  nothing  more  than  love  of 
emolument ;  and  when  they  make  it  the  subject  of  panegyric, 
though  they  employ  the  cant  terms  of  general  praise,  their  appro, 
bation  is  .mentally  fixed  upon  those  parts  on  which  their  wealth 
and  consequence  depend.  The  peer,  who  takes  the  lead  at  a 
county  meeting,  in  liis  florid  eulogy  on  our  excellent  Constitu. 
tion,  may  think  only  on  that  which  has  rendered  him  an  hered;. 
tary  legislator;-  the  reverend  dignitary  who  follows  him, — on 
^.'  the  best .  constituted  church  in  Christendom ;"  the  borough- 
holder,— M>n  that  admirable  proportion  in  the  representation, 
which  allots  forty-four  members  to  Cornwall,  and  four  to  Lon- 
don ;  the  placeman, — on  the  ample  provision  for  sinecures  and 
reversions ;  and  thus,  with  respect  to  individuals,  in  every  order 
to  which  the  state  extends  peculiar  favours.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  men  in  whom  self  predominates  above  all  other  considera- 
tions should  entertain  such  various  views  of  the  Constitution, 
when  they  who  possess  real  public  feelings,  and  regard  govern. 
Qiont  as  a  common  and  not  a  private  concern,  are  found  to  differ 
so.  ijiiidely  in  their  notions  on  the  subject.  If  the  question  werft 
asked  individually  to  a  number  of  eulogists  of  the  Constitution^ 
*^  Priy  wfaJt  do  you  mean  by  the  word?"  how  various  would 
blithe  iinsWcrS  given! — Let  us  speculate  a  little  on  this  sup- 
position. 

From  a  Church-and-King  man  the  answer  would  be  simple. 
The. essentials  of  the* Constitution  to  him  are  a  crown  and  mitre, 
and  he  cares  little  for  the  checks  and  balances  of  a  mixed  mo- 

narchy. 
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uarchy.     ReTertiiig  to  the  time  when  it  was  declared  from  the 

throne  to  be  sedition  to  dispute  ''  what  a  king  may  da  in  the  height 

of  his  power,"  and  the  doctrine  was  re-echoed  by  prelates  who 

entitled  his  Majesty  "  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,"  they  sum  up 

all  political  merit  in  the  virtue  of  loyalty  ;  and  having  been  able, 

after  a  long  struggle,  to  transfer  this  sentiment  from  the  House 

of  Stuart  to  that  of  Brunswick,  they  bend  at  the  foot  of  the 

throne  with  as  much  devotion  as  their  ancestors  did  when  a  James 

or  u  Charles  was  seated  on  it.     Of  such  constitutionalists  as  these 

(if  they  deserve  the  name),  the  number,  however,  is  probably 

small.     They  are  chieRy  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  haunts  of 

jacobitism  and  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 

A  much  more  numerous  class  consists  of  those  who  consider 
the  Constitution  merely  as  a  thing  they  are  born  tOy  as  they  are 
to  their  estates.     With  them,  a  system  of  government  is  nothing 
l>ut  a  set  of  precedents,  and  every  political  question  is  to  be  de* 
cided  on  the  same  principles  as  a  trial  at  law.     Extravagant  in 
their  praises  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  fond  of  deriv- 
ing every  existing  institution  from  remote  antiquity,  they  choose 
to  overlook  all  the  changes  the  Constitution  has  undergone  ii| 
a  series  of  ages,  the  improvements  on  one  hand,  and  the  cor* 
Tuptions  on  the  other,  and  take  it  in  the  mass,  as  they  find  it,  as 
if  it  were  sent  down  ready  made  from  Heaven.     They  are  fur-*- 
nished  with  a  set  of  standing  arguments  against  innovations,  ex- 
cept such  as  fall  in  with  their  own  interests  or  prejudices :  and 
are  firm  adherents  to  the  letter,  when  the  spirit  plainly  speaks  a 
contrary  sense.     These  form  the  great  body  in  wliich  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  Whig  and  Tory  are  inseparably  confounded ;  which 
includes  all  the  expectants  of  power  and  emolument ;  which  de- 
fends every  abuse,  insists  on  every  prerogative,  and  rejects  every 
melioration.     Constitution  with  these  is  a  kind  of  talismaniq 
word,  of  power  to  silence  all  appeals  to  reason  and  argument^ 
and  like  waistcoat  in  a  mad.,house,  to  quiet  what  they  iifquld  call 
the  ravings  of  hot-headed  politicians.     Hyde  was  a  cqqstitutioju 
alist  of  this  class,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  held  that 
^^'  the  English  government  was  so  equally  poised,  that  if  the  least 
branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off,  the  subject  sulE^Ted  by 
it ;"  and  yet,  at  that  time,  the  courts  of  wJ^rds  and  of  high- 
commission,  and  the  star-chamber,  subsisted,  the  judges  were  re- 
moveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  there  \vas  no  provi. 
sion  for  securing  the  assembling  of  parliaments  ^fter  stated  inter, 
vals,  so  that  a  king  who  did  not  want  money  n^ight  govern  n^ith^ 
out  them.     If  subsequent  alterations  in  these  and  various  other 
points  respecting  the  prerogative  are  acl^no.wledgcd  to  have  been 
improvements,  this  eminent  constitutionalist  must  be  admitted  to 
bt^ye  erred. in  his  judgment.    The  sept^oniaj  A^t^  and  the  additioa 
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io  the  legislative  body  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  unions,  are  othrp 
important  changes  in  the  Constitntion  ;  yet  still  the  magical  word 
retains  all  its  authority.  In  short,  the  Constiiution,  as  viewed 
by  this  part}',  is  merely  the  existing  political  state  ;  and  a  pre- 
cedent of  yesterday  serves  the  purpose  of  silencing  opposition  as 
well  as  one  of  centuries.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus- 
at  the  requisition  of  a  minister  is  justified  by  precedent ;  thh 
breaking  open  of  a  man's  house  and  dragging  him  to  punishment 
without  trial  is  justified  by  precedent ;  conviction*  without  juries 
in  revenue  cases  are  justified  by  precedent ;  and  thus,  the  Consti- 
tut  ion  5  as  interpreted  by  these  advocates  for  antiquity  and  sta- 
bility, is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  mutable  of  all  things^ 
the  volition  of  present  power. 

There  is  another  set  of  constitutionalists  who  regard  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  different  light,  lieferring  to  the  purpose  intended 
to  be  answered  by  each  part  of  the  complex  machine  of  the  Eng. 
lish  government,  they  consider  how  far  it  was  originally  calcu. 
lated  to  answer  that  purpose,  and  what  hijury  or  alteration  it 
may  have  undergone  from  time  and  circumstances,  so  that  the 
balance  of  powers  may  have  been  disturbed.  The  restoration  of 
this  balance,  or  even  the  improvement  of  the  machine  upon  its 
true  principles,  is  therefore  a  great  object  of  their  attention;^ 
iind  with  this  in  view,  they  pay  iittle  regard  to  the  authority  of 
mere  precedent,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  if  inconsistent  with 
those  principles.  Sincerely  preferring  the  English  Constitution 
to  any  other  known  form  of  government,  they  have  no  wish  to 
change  it,  but  only  aim  to  render  it  perfect  and  consistent  with 
itself. ,  They  do  not,  however,  set  a  value  on  it  merely  as  being 
that  of  their  own  country,  but  as  fulfilling  certain  important  ends 
better  than  any  other  with  which  they  are  acquainted  ;  and  these 
ends  are  such  as  they  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  all  legitimata 
government.  Hence  they  are  necessarily  enquirers  into  the  na. 
ture  and  principles  of  human  society,  and  the  origin  and  founda- 
tion of  governments ;  and  the  habit  of  such  disquisition,  it  mast 
be  admitted,  lessens  their  reverence  for  established  forms,  and 
disposes  them  to  speculate  on  what  political  institutions  might 
be,  as  well  as  what  they  are  and  have  been.  But  the  wise  an4 
experienced  among  thein  indulge  no  immoderate  expectations. 
Sensible  of  the  radical  imperfections  of  the  human  nature  and 
condition,  they  limit  th?ir  practical  ideas  of  government  to  that 
security  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community  which  results 
from  subjecting  partial  wills  to  the  universal  will  duly  consi. 
dered  and  deliberately  expressed ;  and  tliey  >!ratch  with  a  jealous 
eye  such  exertions  of  power  in  anf/  hand  as  tend  to  infringe  this 
security.  They  well  know,  that  in  a  numerous  and  complex  so» 
ciety,  a  tight  rein  must  be  kept  upon,  the  selfish  and  turbulent 

propensities 
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propensities  of  mankind ;   and  therefore  they  acquiesce  in  the 
large  measure  of  authority  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  th^ 
executive  administration^  provided  it  be   accompanied  with  that 
real  responsibility  which  the  Constitution  in  its  wisdom  has  also . 
intended. 

if  these  persons  reject  the  title  of  Whigs,  which  at  some  pOi* 

riods  might  with  sufUcient  exactness  have  designated  their  politic 

cal  principles,  it  is,  because  the  name  has  been  assumed  by  sa 

many  of  the  preceding  class,  that  it  has  lost  its  primitive  sigoifi* 

cation,  and  is  come  to  imply  no  more  than  the  retainers  of  ceri* 

tain  old  families,  or  the  remnant  of  local  parties.     A  man  may 

now  denominate  himself  a  Whig,  and  yet  hold  that  the  people 

have  no  constitutional  right  to  a  fair  representation  in  their  own 

house  of  parliament,  and  that  there  are  partial  prerogatives  of 

superior  authority  to  Magna  Cbarta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.     Be* 

twecn  such  Whigs  and  the  Constitutionalists  last  described  it  is 

right  that  there  should  be  a  strong  boundary  line  marked,  which 

iio  community  of  appellation  may  render  indistinct.     They  cannot 

fcoalesce  in  any  reaJly  important  measure.     Precedent  and  prin^ 

ciple  are  things  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  cannot  concur  in 

their  determinations.     If,  for  example,  a  modern  parlia^)ent  were 

l>y  a  vote  to  extend  their  sitting  from  seven  years  to  ten,  as  a. 

fVhig  parliament  once  did  from  three  to  seven,  the  Whigs  must 

support  the  usiirpation  by  the  analogy  of  what  was  done  by  their 

a^ucestors  i  but  tne  genuine  constitutionalist  would  say,  it  cannot^ 

must  not,  shall  not  be. 

Their  reply,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is  the  English  Con* 
ssrt:itution  ?  would  be,  that  it  is  a  combination  of  three  distinct 
{>art5  into  a  single  frame  of  government,  each  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  the  agreement  of  which  in  any  act  of  sitate 
is  necessary  to  its  validity,  and  Ay^hich  together  constitute  the  su» 
preme  power.  This,  however,  not  absolute  or  omnipotent,  but 
l)ound  by  fundamental  laws  relative  to  the  original  delegation  of 
civil  authority,  which  cannot  be  infringed  without  a  dissolution 
c^f  the  government. 

To  such  a  Constitution^  and  such  only^  I  would  say — EilO 
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Aet.  II. — Remarkable  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  il/ar- 

shal  de  Bassompierre. 

J^o  nation  has  so  much  abounded  "wkTi  the  works  entitled  Me* 
moirs  as  the  French ;  and  although  they  hare  frequently  been  the 
product  of  personal  vanity  and  a  spiirit  of  friTolity,  they  bate 
contributed  to  make  the  court  of  France,  and  the  private  history 
of  its  kings,  better  known  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and 
have  in  some  respect  thrown  new  light  upon  the  human  character 
in  general,  especially  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  in  the 
midst  of  artiiical  refinement. 

Of  the  crowned  heads  who  have  been  the  subject  of  these  Me- 
moirs, no  individual,  with  the  exception  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  so 
frequent  a  figure  on  the  canvas  as  Henry  IV.,  the  darling  hero 
of , the  French,  and  one  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  a  national 
favourite,  that  his  character  elucidates  that  of  the  people  whose 
iove  and  admiration  he  has  so  warmly  excited.  Brave,  frank, 
and  social,  ardent  in  his  feelings  and  free  in  his  expressions,  hu. 
mane  and  beneficent,  yet  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and  prone  to  all 
those  weaknesses  to  which  men  of  loose  morals  give  the  title  of 
cmiahlej  his  virtues  were  such  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  could 
esteem,  while  his  foibles  precluded  the  awe  with  which  superior 
qualities  are  regarded  by  those  who  despair  of  imitating  them. 
These  foibles  were  so  gross,  and  often  50  prejudicial,  that  they 
Jiave  not  permitted  the  name  of  Greai^  which  his  countrymen 
were  so  desirous  of  affixing  to  it,  to  6e  a  durable  appendage* 
Indeed,  to  call  a  man  great  who  is  enslaved  to  his  passionsi,  .s 
a  manifest  contradiction  in  terras ;  for  greatness  implies  su. 
periority ;  whereas  there  cannot  be  a.  more  complete  subjuga* 
tiqn  than  that  of  a  person  under  the  controul'of  a  predomuiant 
passion. 

The  prevailing  weakness  of  Henry,  was  an  unbounded  attach, 
ment  to  the  fair  sex ;  a  weakness  which  the  French  have  always 
treated  with  peculiar  indulgence,  but  \^hich,  carried  beyqnd  cer- 
tain limits,  and  especially  when  accompanying  advanced  years, 
Ss  equally  despicable  and  mischievous.  The  extravagant  passion 
he  entertwned  at  the  close  of  his  reign  fo^r  the  Princess  of  Conde, 
Charlotte  de  Montmorenci,  has  been  mentioned  by  all  writers  of 
the  events  of  those  times  :  but  its  rise  and  effects  are  no  where 
described  with  such  curious  and  authentic  particulars  as  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Bassompierre,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  re. 
suit.     His  relation  is  to  the  following  purpose : — 

In  the  year  1608,  the  Constable  Henry  Duke  of  Montmorenci^ 
who  had  conceived  a  ^reat  affection  for  Bassompierre,  one  day 

gave 
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gave  him  a  particular  intitatiqn  to  dinner,  having  at  the  same 
timo,  uiYiU^d  the  Dukes  of  Epemon  and  Roquelaure,  and  two. 
othcTs  of  his  intimate  frien4s.  After  they  had  risen  from  table, 
the  Constable  took  them  into  a  private  chamber,  and  with  great 
solemnity  began  a  discourse,  which  terminated  in  the  subject  of 
the  disposal  of  his  youngest  daughter,  now  marriageable.  Hq 
said  he  could  have  had  his  choice  of  a  son4n.law  among  all  the 
l^^rench  princes ;  bu,t  after  mature  consideration,  he  had  been 
induced,  by  his  esteem  and  affection  for  M.  de  Bassompierre, 
to  prefer  an  alliance  with  him,  as  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  his  daughter  and  himself,  and  therefore,  in 
presence  of  them  all,  noiv  made  him  the  oiler  of  her  hand.  . 
lie  mentioned  the  fortune  he  intended  to  give  her,  which 
was  ample ;  and  concluded  a  touching  speech  with  tears  in  his 
^yos. 

Bassompierre,  who  afiirms  that  the  offer  was  quite  unexpected 
l>y  him,  reci'ived  it  with  the  expressions  of  delight  and  gratitude 
natural  on  the  prospect  of  an  union  with  a  young  beauty,  the 
flower  of  the  French  court,  and  of  the  highest  birdi  and  con- 
nections.    He  was  (complimented  on  the  occasion  by  the  persons 
present ;  and  after  the  Constable  had  requested  them  to  keep  the 
affair  secret,  because  he  was  then  out  of  favour  with  the  king, 
the  company  separated.     Bassompierre  returqed  to  the  house  in 
the   evening;^  and  was  introduced  to  his  intended  bride,  who  ma. 
nifested  no  repugnance  to  the  alliance.     The  Constable  was  de. 
siruus  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately  ;  but  it 
viras  represented  to  him  that  keeping  the  King  ignorant  of  the  de. 
sign  would  cause  an  irreparable  breach  between  them :  as,  how* 
ever,  Bassompierre  was  then  high  in  his  Majesty's  good  graces, 
it  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining  his 
consent.     In  the  mean  time,  the  afikir  began  to  be  talked  of  at 
court,  and  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  prevent  the  match.     The 
King,  who  had  seen  the  young  lady  with  her  aunt  Mad.  d'En. 
gouleme,  and  had  at  first  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
proposed  connection,  was  practised  upon  by  some  courtiers  who 
knew  his  foible,  and  who  laboured  to  inflame  his  imagination  by 
|!apturous  descriptions  of  her  charms.     And,  by  the  way,  it  does 
not  enhance  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  a  monarch 
of  fifty-fiye,  that  the  discourse  of  pandars  should  be  encouraged 
in  his  presence. 

It  happened  that  both  the  King  and  the  Constable  had  a  fit  of 
the  gout  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  marriage  was  necesskrily 
delayed,  and  leisure  was  given  for  the  operation  of  the  King's, 
rising  passion.  This  was  so  violent,  that  after  one  sleepless 
night,  he  sent  for  Bassompierre,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  thus 
(addressed  him,  ''  Bassompierre,  I  will  speak  to  you  as  a  friend. 
'■.'''  I 
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I  am  not  only  en&moured  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorend,  hv^ 

am  become  furiously  and  extravagantly  so.     If  you  marry  her, 

^d  she  should  love  you,  I  shall  hate  you ;  and  if  she  should  Iotc 

me,  you  would  hate  me.     It  will  be  better  to  avoid  such  a  cause 

of  misuniierstanding  between  us,  for  I  have  a  sincere  affection  for 

you.     I  have  resolved  to  marry  her  to  my  nephew,  the  Prince  of 

Conde,  and  to  keep  her  near  my  family.     It  will  be  a  comfort 

jand  support  to  my  old  age,  which  is  on  the  point  of  commencing. 

J  will  give  her  to  my  nephew,  who  is  }  oung,  and  loves  hunting  a 

hundred  times  better  than  the  ladies,  with  100,000  franks  for  his 

fimusements  ;  and  I  shall  seek  no  other  favour  from  her  than  het 

affection,  without  forming  further  pretensions."      Bassompierre 

was,    as  pight  be  expected,    much  surprised  at    this   address; 

but,  like  a  skilful  courtier,  he  instantly  resolved  to  make  the  sa., 

crifice  with  the  best  grace  he  could.     After  he  had  signified  his 

compliance  with  his  Majesty's  wish,  whatever  it  cost  him,  Henry 

embraced  him  and  W(  pt,  assuring  him  that  he  would  take  care  of 

his  fortune  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  natural  childreiu 

One  parting  look  that  the  disappointed  lover  received  from  the 

lady  affected  him,  he  says,  so  much,  that  he  passed  two  days  ancl 

nights  nfithout  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping.     Her  nuptials  with 

the  Prince  of  Conde  speedily  followed ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con* 

(ceive  either  of  baser  profligacy,  or  more  deplorable  ii^eakness, 

than  were  displayed  by  this  great  king  jn  effecting  them.     The 

bridegrpom,  however,  did  not  prove  so  passive  and  indifferent  as 

Henry  had  expected.     Discovering  his  passion  for  the  Princess, 

lie  carried  her  off  to  Brussels,  and  placed  her  and  himself  under 

the  protection  of  the  Spanish  government.     That  her  recovery 

was  the  immediate  mptive  which  induced  Henry  to  break  with 

that  court,  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  most  revere  his 

memory;  ^nd  nothing  but  his  assassination  could  have  prevented 

^  general  war  on  the  Continent  on  account  of  his  sc^^lous  pas. 

Bion — ieterrimcf  belli  causa ! 

Henry,  however,  was  much  beloved  by  his  subjects,  who  could 
readily  pardon  faults  of  which  so  amiable  a  propensity  was  the 
(Dause.  His  tragical  death  was  therefore  considered  as  a  pub^ 
lie  calamity;  and  superstition  being  still  a  prevalent  feeling, 
many  presages  and  presentiments  of.  his  approaching  fate  were 
reported  as  having  occurred  to  the  }ving,  Bassompierre's  rela- 
tion  of  the  last  days  of  Jlenrv  are  characteristic  both  of  his 
inaster  and  himself:-: — 

"  He  said  to  me  a  short  time  before  his  assassination,  ^  I  kuQw 
|iot  how  it  is,  Bassompierre^  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I 
shall  go  to  Germany,  nor  does  my  heart,  tell  me  that  you  will 
go  to  Italy.'  (Bassompierre  was  to  have  a  command  there  in  the* 
lipproaching  war).     He  often  said  to  v^e  and  others,  ^  I  think  I 

sh^H 
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sfihM   die  soon.'     Oq  the  first  of  May,  ret  ami  ng  from  the  ThuiL 

lcri<»s  by  the  great  gallery,  leaning  on  M.  de  Guise  on  one  side- 

and  me  on  the  other,  he  bid  us  stay  till  he  should  go  and  hasten 

liis  wife  to  dress,  that  she  Diight  not  make  him  wait  for  dinner  ; 

for  he  usually  dined  with  her.     We,  in  the  mean  time,  leaned 

upon  the  iron  ballustrades  that  face  the  court  of  the  Louvre ; 

"when  the  maypole  that  had  been  planted  in  the  center  fell  downy 

without  any  wind  or  other  apparent  cause,  on  the  side  of  the  lit. 

tie  staircase  leading  to  the  King's  chamber.     I  then  said  to  M.  de 

Ciruise,  ^  I  would  give  a  great  deal  this  had  not  happened :  it  is  i| 

very  bad  omen.     God  preserve  the  King,  who  is  the  May  of  the 

Juouvre.'     W  hile  we  were  talking  about  it,  the  King  came  from 

the  Queen's  closet,  and  approaching  us  softly,  supposing  we  were 

talking  qf  some  female,  overheard  our  conversation,     '  You  am 

V<?ry  simple  (said  he)  to  amuse  yourselves  with  these  prognostics. 

l^'or  thirty  years  past  all  the  astrologers  and  charlatans  have  been 

predicting  yearly  that  I   should  be   in  danger  of  my  life ;  ami 

^whon  I  shall  die  at  last,  they  will  remark  all  the  presages  of  that 

year,  taking  no  notice  of  those  of  the  preceding  ones.'  " 

''  The  Queen  had  a  particular  passion  for  being  cro\Yned  be-, 
fore  the  King's  departure  for  Germany.  lie  did  not  wish  it, 
l^oth  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  because  he  was  not  fond  of 
these  gre^t  festiyities.  However,  as  he  zcas  the  best  husband  6| 
^Jie  zcorldj  he  consented  to  it,  and  deferred  his  departure  till  she 
should  have  made  her  public  entry  into  Paris.  The  court  slept 
i^t  St.  Denis  on  May  1%  to  prepare  for  the  morrow,  which  wa^ 
<:he  day  for  the  Queen's  consecration.  This  ceremony  was  con^ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  the  King  appeared  ejL* 
tiraordinarily  gay  in  it.  Qn  the  14th,  in  the  morning,  M.  de 
Cruise  called  upon  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  Klng^^  who  waa 
Koiie  to  hear  mass  at  the  Fueillans." 

Basspmpierre  then  goes  on  to  relate  some  conyersiation  between 

liis  Majesty  and  Guise  and  himself,  as  they  walked  one  on  each 

Side  of  him,  tern^inating  in  a  compliment  paid  by  the  King  to 

Guise ;  upon  which,  '^  the  King  embraced  him,  and  said  to  q$ 

1)0  th,  ^  You  do  not  know  me  now  ;  but  I  shall  die  one  of  these 

clays,  and  when  you  have  lost  me,  you  will  know  my  value,  and 

the   difference  between  me  and  other  men.'     I  then  said^  '  Good 

Ciod !  will  you  never  cease.  Sire,  to  afflict  us  by  telling  us  that 

you  shall  die  soon  ?     These  are  not  good  words  to  be  spoken : 

you  will  live,  please  God  \  many  happy  years.     There  is  no  feli. 

city  in  the  world  equal  to  yours.     Yon  are  yet  in  the  flower  of 

your  age,  (he  was  fifty-seven),  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  of 

body;  fuller  of  honour  than  any  mortal ;  enjoying  in  tranquillitj 

the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in  the  world ;  beloved  and  adored 

t)y  your  subjects ;  proyided  with  wealth,  money,  fine  houses^  a 

handsome 
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handsome  wife,  handsome  mistresses^  handsome  children,  who  are 
advancing  in  years.  AVliat  i&  wanting  to  you,  and  what  mor^ 
could  you  desire  r'  Ilt'ory  ft  (chod  a  sigh,  and  said,  ^  My  friend ! 
I  must  quit  all  that.'  '  And  I  (said  Bassompiorre)  must  quit  thi» 
talk.'  "  '  He  then  made  a  rrquest  for  some  arras  out  of  the 
arsenal,  which  the  King  granted  wiHi  much  good-humour ;  after 
which  he  kissed  hands  and  retired.  Bassompierre  saw  liis  master 
no  more  alive;  for  after  dinner  he  received  the  news  of  his  being 
killed.  He  immt'diately  ran  to  the  King's  closet,  where  he  saw 
him  lying  upon  a  bed  quite  dead,  with  his  oihcers  and  servants 
weeping  around. 

That  Henry,  who  had  already  felt  an  assassin's  knife,  who  was 
conscious  of  perpetual  infidelities  to  his  Italian  wife,  and  was 
about  to  commence  an  attack  upon  a  court  by  no  means  scru. 
pulous  in  its  policy,  should  feel  some  occasional  misgivings  and 
presentiments  of  danger,  was  very  natural.  Some  years  before, 
after  Biron's  conspiracy,  he  appeared  to  the  English  Ambassa. 
dors  at  his  court  in  the  light  of  a  timorpus  and  suspicious 
prince  ;  and  indeed  firmness  of  mind  and  high  courage  werr  qua* 
Hties  that  geem  little  to  have  distinguished  him  except  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

In  the  minority  of  his  successor,  Louis  XIII.,  a  worthless  up. 
start,  Concini,  created  Marshal  d^Ancre,  was  for  a  time  all- 
powerful,  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  over  the  Queep^Re. 
jgent.  Hated  and  despised  by  the  nation,  he  found  dangers  ac- 
cumulating round  him  ;  and  a  convefsatiqn  he  held  >i'ith  Bassom^ 
pierre  aflbrds  a  very  strking  display  of  a  base  soul  giving  way 
to  despondence,  without  the  support  either  of  native  pourage  or 
conscious  merit.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter  plunged  him 
and  his  wife  into  the  deepest  dis-ress;  when,  being  visited  by 
Bassompierre,  who  strove  to  console  him  and  rouse  him  f^om 
his  unmanly  dejection,  he  unbosomed  himself  in  the  following 
terms  :-— 

^'  From  the  time,  Sir,  that  I  entered  the  world,  I  have  learned 
to  know  it,  and  to  observe  both  the  rise  and  decline  of  fortune  j 
and  I  have  remarked,  tha.t  a  man  ascends  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
prosperity,  after  which  h<?  descends,  or  rather,  if  his  ascent  has 
been  high  and  rapid,  is  precipitated*  If  you  had  not  known  mc 
in  my  low-.cendition,  I  should  try  to  conceal  it  from  you  ;  but 
you  have  seen  nse  at  Florence,  sometimes  in  prison,  generally 
wiithout  moiuy,  and  perpetually  in  disorder  and  passing  a  disso. 
lute  life.  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  good  family ;  but 
when  I  came  to  France  1  had  not  a  penny,  and  owed  more  thaa 
8000  crowns.  My  marriage,  and  my  wife's  favour  with  the 
Queen,  immersed  me  in  court  intrigues  during  the  life  of  the  late 
}vipg^  and  procured  mc  wealthy  honours,  and  great  places^  during 

th^ 
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the  regency,     I  pushed  my  fortune  as  far  as  another  could  hxrit 

done,  as  long  as  I  found  it  propitious ;  but  since  I  hare   per« 

Ci'ived  that  it  was  become  weary  of  favouring  me,  and  has  given 

IDG  warnings  of  its  alienation,  I  have  thought  of  making  a  decent 

retreat,  and  of  enjoying  with  my  wife  in  tranquillity  the  great 

property  which  the  Queen's  bounty  and  our  owii  industry  have) 

put  into  our  hands,  and  settling  our  children  in  Our  native  coun«t 

trjj  well  allied,  and  in  Condition  to  inherit  what  we  have  to 

l^iAYe,     In  consequence  of  this  intention,  I  have  for  some  months 

Mil  vain  been  urging  my  wife  to  concur  in  this  determination^ 

a.iid  I  continue  so  to  do  at  every  blow  that  misfortune  iniiicti 

on  us/' 

He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  several  affronts  and  out-» 

r^igcs  he  had  lately  received,  adding,  ''  What  should  we  more 

rait  for  after  the  death  of  our  daughter,  which  admonishes  us  of 

I  ur  own  impending  fate,  that  may  still  be  avoided  if  we  make  a 

imely  retreat.     For  this,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  good  provisioii 

offering  the  pope   100,000  crovns  for  the  usufruct  of  the 

Duchy  of  Ferrara  during  our  lives,  where   we  might  pass  the 

:y*«mainder  of  our  days  in  peace,  and  still   leave  two  millions 

^n  gold  to  our  children."     lie  then  made  a  statement  of  his  pro. 

erty  to  Bassompierre,  to  prove  that  this  was  no  vain  boast ; 

nd  thus  concluded : — "  Is  not  this.  Sir,  enough  to  content  us  ? 

X^Iave  we  any  thing  more  to  desire,  if  we  do  not  choose  to  incur 

-^lie  anger  of  God,  who  forewarns  us,  by  such  manifest  tokens,  of 

tfi^ur  total   ruin  ?     I  have  been  ^11  this  afternoon  with  my  wife  to 

conjure  her  to  retire.     I  fell  on  my  knees  before  her  to  prevail 

upon  her ;   but  she,   more  obstinate  than  ever,  reproached  me 

'H^ith  baseness  and  ingratitude,  for  thinking  of  forsaking  the  Queea^ 

^lio  has  conferred  upon  us,  or  been  the  means  of  our  acquiring, 

so     much  honour  and  emolument :  so  that  you  see  me  undone 

pflLSt  resource.     And  if  I  were  not  under  so  many  obligations  to 

^y   wife,  I  woul4  leave  her,  and  go  to  some  place  where  neither 

tlt^    nobles  nor  the  people  of  France  could  take  cognizance  of 

J^^.     Judge  then,  Sir,  if  I  have  not  reason  to  be  afflicted  ;  and 

^>      in  addition  to  the  loss  of  my  daughter,  thi^  second  di^tresf 

sK<^ld  not  doubly  disquiet  me  !" 

t  is  scarcely  necessary  to  a4d,  that  shortly  after,  th^  dreaded 
strophe  took  place,  with  circumstances  of  ferocity  indicating 
tb^  extreme  of  public  hatred  q,gainst  the  unhappy  sufferers. 

The  following  anecdotes  respecting  roj/al  educaiion  may  be 
™^^iight  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  written  by  Bajssompierr^ 
^^der  the  year  1618,  that  following  the  death  of  the  Marshal 
^  -Ancre:— 

*'  At  this  time,  the  King,  who  was  yery  young,  (he  ^as,  how* 
*^^»i   in  hi3  I7th  year),  amused  himself  with  many  little  exer^ 

cisef 
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ciscs  belonging  to  hts  age  ;  ^iich  as  paintiiig^  singing^  imitating 
file  water-^V^rks  of  St.  Germain's  by  tiibes  made  of  quill,  the 
chase  in  miniature,  and  beating  the  driim,  in  which  last  he  ira^ 
tciy  successful.  One  day  I  praist^l  him  for  his  proficiency  in 
CTery  thing  he  chose  to  undertake,  and  particularly  for  beating 
the  drum  in  a  superior  manner,  though  he  had  never  beien  taught* 
He  said,  '  I  must  return  to  blowing  the  hunting  horn,  which  1  do 
Tery  \V^ell ;  and  I  shall  take  a  whole  day  for  practising.*  I  re- 
plied, '  Sire,  I  do  not  advise  your  Majesty  to  blow  too  often ; 
for  besides  that  it  is  apt  to  produce  ruptures,  it  is  very  injurious 
to  the  liings )  and  I  have  even  heard  that  the  late  King  Charies 
(IX.)  by  blowing  the  horn  broke  a  vessel  in  the  lungs,  which 
occasioned  his  dea<h.'  '  You  are  mistaken  (answered  the  King); 
this  was  not  what  caused  his  death,  but  his  quarrel  at  Monceaux 
with  his  mother.  Queen  Catharine,  whom  he  quitted,  and  went  to 
Meaux  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  at  the  persuasion  of  Marshal  de  Retz, 
returned  to  his  mother  at  Monceaux,  he  would  hot  have  died  so 
soon.'  As  I  made  no  return  to  this  remark,  Montpouillon,  wh» 
was  present,  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  you  would  not  suppose  the  King 
to  be  so  well  informed  of  these  things,  and  many  others.'  I  re- 
t>lied,  ^  Indeed,  Sir,  I  shoulH  not  have  supposed  it :'  and  from 
this  conversation  I  learned  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  inspire 
him  with  great  apprehensions  of  the  Queen,  his  mother,  whose 
name  I  therefore  took  great  care  not  to  mention  to  him  after. 
Wards,  even  in  common  discourse. 

Death  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain. — It  is  popularly  known  that  a 
king  of  Spain  died  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  etiquette 
observed  in  that  court.  The  account  of  this  circumstance  by 
fiassompierre,  ^ho  was  at  that  time  (1621)  ambassador  of  France 
at  Madrid,  is  probably  as  authentic  as  any  to  be  met  with.  He 
Iiad  been  some  time  waiting  in  expectation  of^  an  audience  from 
the  King,  which  was  deferred  on  the  pretext  of  his  indisposition. 
**  It  was  very  true  (says  the  Marshal)  that  he  was  ill/  though  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  he  counterfeited  in  order  tp  delay  my 
audience.  His  disorder  began  on  the  first  Friday  of  Lent,  when, 
the  dispatches  being  brought  him  to  read,  and  the  day  being  cold, 
a  Tery  hot  brasier  was  placed  near  him.  Its  reverberation  was  so 
strong  upon  his  face,  that  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  it,  whilst, 
according  to  his  natural  disposition,  he  made  no  complaint.  The 
JWfarquls  of  Pobar,  from  whom  I  had  my  information,  seeing 
iow  much  he  was  incommoded  by  the  brasier,  desired  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  as  well  as  himself,  to 
cause  it  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  inflamed  the  King's  cheek.  But 
as  they  are  too  punctilious  in  their  offices,  he  said  that  this  was 
in  the  department  of  the  yeoman  of  the  body,  the  Duke  of  Uze* 
(da.    The  Marq^ais  of^Pobar  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  his 

apartment 


aipai^tmeiit,  but  nufortunatoly  he  vas  gone  to  Idok.Ht  tlbuildiirg 
that  he  was  erecting  ;  so  that  before  the  Duke  covld  arriye,  th» 
King  was  broiled  in  such  a  manner,  that  on 'the  following  day 
the  heat  of  his  constitution  excited  a  fever.  This  was  succeeded 
by  an  erysipelas ;  and  the  latt(»r,  after  some  Ticissitddes^  turned 
into  the  purples^  which  killed  him.** 

In  this  extraordinary  narratire,  the  ridiculous  preciseriess  of 
ceremony  in  the  attendants  on  the  King,  is  perhaps  lesS  to  b« 
wondered  at  than  the  apathy  and  immobility  of  the  royal  sufferer 
himself,  whom,  one  would  suppose,  no  etiquettje  need  hate  pre^* 
Tented  from  getting  out  of  his  chair,  and  removing  to  a  distance 
from  the  brasier,  rather  than  undergo  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lau- 
rence* But  this  phlegm,  approaching  to  stupidity,  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  in  the  Spanish  line  of  monarchs,  and  to  hard 
accompanied  them  to  the  extinction  of  their  regality. 

The  Memoirs  of  Bassompierre  afford  many  instances  of  the  li* 
centiousness  and  extravagance  of  the  times,  in  which  he  himself 
largely  partook,  as  he  confesses  w^ithbot  any  appearance  of  self- 
reproach.  He"  was  indeed  peculiarly  noted  for  his"  lavish  pro- 
fusion on  all  Occasions  of  show  and  parade,  and  he  does  not 
conceal  that  the  gaming-table  was  a  principal  source  whence 
lie  supplied  his  expenses.  The  following  anecdote  paints  him- 
self, and  the  court  of  France  at  which  he  figured,  in  striking 
colours : — 

Coming  to  Paris  at  the  time  when  the  children  of  Henry  IV. 
were  to  be  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  having  no  court-dress 
€»xcept  what  he  had  just  before  worn  at  the  nuptials  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Princess  of  Mantua,  he  was  in  siome 
perplexity  how  to  make  a  suitable  appearance,  especially  as  he 
"^345  informed  that  all  the  taylors  and  embroiderers  were  fully  oc- 
cupied. Ke  was,  however,  waited  upon  by  his  own  taylor  and 
embroiderer,  who  acquainted  him  that  a  merchant  was  arrived 
from  Antwerp  with  a  horse.load  of  pearls  to  be  sold  by  thd 
ounce,  and  that  by  his  means  they  could  H>ake  him  a  dress  which 
should  surpass  in  magnificence  all  that  would  appear  at  the  cere* 
monial.  Upon  this^  in  consultation  with  two  ladies,  he  planned 
^  dress  which  should  take  at  least  fifty  ounces  *  of  pearls  for  the 
clecoration.  The  stuff  was  to  be  violet  cloth  of  gold,  with  inter- 
lacing palm-b ranches,  and  the  embroiderer  was  to  hare  GOO 
crowns  for  his  work.  ^'  Thus,  (says  he),  with  only  700  crowtis 
in  my  purse,  T  ordered  a  dress  that  was  to  cost  me  14,000 
crowns."     TTic  pearl-merchant  was  sent  for,  and  the  price  by  the 

ounce 
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onAce  was  agi'ieed  upon,  but  iie  demanded  a  deposit  of  4000 
cirbwns»  Bastompierre  put  bim  oflf  to  the  next  morning,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  went  to  sup  at  the  Duke  of  Epernon's  hoUl.  He 
there  won  at  play  5000  crowns^  which  enabled  him  to  satisfy 
the  merchant;  and  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  he  not  only 
cleared  the  cost  of  his  dress,  but  purchased,  besides,  a  diumond- 
bilted  sword  of  &000  crowns  Value,  and  had  6000  crowns  more 
left  in  his  pocket* 

Bassompierre  was,  howeVer^   re^rarded  as  a  man  of  honour,, 
and  &eems  to  hare  been  generally  beloved ;  whence  his  imprison* 
ment  was  lamented,  and  looked  Uj^on  as  an  act  of  tyranny.     Ilis- 
account  of  it  presents  a  curious  -view  of  the  subjection  under 
which  Louis  XIII.  was  b«'ld  by  his  arbitrary  minister  Richelieu, 
as  well  as  of  the  complete  despotism  to  which  France  was  then 
reduced,  and  which,  indeed,  late  experience  seems  to  prove  to 
be  the  only  kind  of  govemment  suited  to  that  nation. 
'  He  was  then  a  marshal  of  France,  and  high  in  reputation  both 
as  a  soldier  and  a  negociaton     He  had  long  been  an  object  of 
snspicion  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  as  being  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  Queen-mother ;  and  yarious  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  led  his  friends  to  portend  that  he  would  not  long  remain  at 
liberty.     The  old  Duke  of  Epemon  had  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
accept  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  make  his  escape  out  of  the  king, 
dom ;  which  Bassompierre  refused  to  do,  trusting,  he  says,  to  his. 
innocence,    and  thinking  it  dishonourable  to   shrink  from  any 
charge  that  might  be  made  against  him.     He  became  convinced^ 
howerer,  of  his  danger,  and  made  due  preparations  to  meet  it. 
The  first  of  these  was  characteristic:-— 

^^  On  Feb.  24,  1631,  (says, he),  I  rose  before  day,  and  burnt 
more  than  six  thousand  lavc^leitersy  which  I  had  formerly  received 
from  different  women,  apprehending  lest,  if  I  were  committed  tm 
prison  and  my  house  searched,  somc^thing  might  be  found  to  the 
prejudice  of  some  persons,  these  being  the  only  papers  that  could 
be  injurious  to  any  one.  I  then  sent  word  to  the  Count  of  Gram* 
mont  that  I  was  going  to  meet  the  King  at  Senlis,  whither,  if  he 
chose,  I  would  carry  him.  He  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
aire  drove  in  my  coach  to  the  Lourre,  where  we  found  Monsieur  le 
Comte  and  the  Cardinals  de  la  Yalette  and  de  Bouillon,  who  were 
preparing  to  go  to  Senlis.  The  latter  took  me  apart,  and  said, 
I  am  certainly  informed  that  you  are  to  be  arrested ;  and  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  retire.  Here  are  two  fleet  horses 
9rhich  will  carry  you  ten  leagues  hence.  T  answered,  that  haTisg 
liotjiing  upon  my  conscience,  I  feared  nothing,  and  that  I  would 
l|ay<e  .tjlie  honour  to  accompany  him  to  Senlis.  AVe  arrived  there 
soon  after,  and  found  the  Ring  and  Queen  together,  with  the 
PrJAcess  ^  pnimene.     He  came  to  us,  and  conversed  with  me 
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It  considerable  time,  telling  me  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
effect  an  accommodation  between  the  Queen  his  mother  and  the 
Cardinal,  but  had  not  been  able  to  gain  any  thing.  I  then  said 
that  I  had  been  informed  his  Majesty  had  a  design  of  arresting 
ae, — that  I  was  therefore  come  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  sending 
to  find  me,  and  that  if  I  knew  where  I  was  to  be  confined,  I 
\^ould  go  thither  of  my  own  accord.  lie  replied  in  these  words  ; 
^  What,  Betstcin !  (his  family  name)  can  you  think  I  wot^ld  do 
such  a  thing  ?  you  well  know  that  I  love  you :' — and  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  at  that  time  he  spoke  as  he  felt.  He  was  then  told 
that  the  Cardinal  was  in  his  chamber,  and  immediately  took 
leave  of  the  company,  ordering  me  the  next  morning  early  to 
march  the  corps  that  w^as  on  guard  to  Paris,  and  gave  me  thd 
«rord. 

"  We  remained  some  time  with  the  Queen,  and  then  all  went 
ha  sup  with  M.  de  Longueville,  whence  we  returned  to  the 
Queen's  apartment,  whither  the  King  came  after  supper.  I  could 
perceive  that  something  had  been  said  to  my  prejudice ;  for  the 
King  constantly  held  down  his  head,  playing  on  the  guitar  with, 
out  looking  at  me,  and  during  the  whole  evening  he  never  spoke 
Bt  word  to  me.  On  February  25,  I  rose  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  as  I  was  standing  before  the  fire  in  my  night-gown,  the  Sieur 
de  L<aunay,  lieutenant  of  the  life-guards,  entered  my  chamber^ 
Btnd  said,  ^  Sir,  it  is  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  find  a  bleeding  hearty 
that  I,  who  have  been  for  twenty  years  your  soldier,  and  have 
B.lway$  served  under  you,  am  obliged  to  tell ^  you,  that  the  King 
bas  commanded  me  to  arrest  you.'  I  felt  no  emotion  at  this  ad. 
dress,  and  replied,  Sir,  you  will  have  little  trouble,  since  I  came 
on  purpose,  being  apprised  of  the  intention.  I  have  all  my  life 
l>ieen  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  King,  who  may  dispose  of  my 
person  and  liberty  at  his  pleasure.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  chose 
that .  my  people  should  withdraw  :  he  said.  No  ;  and  that  he  had 
K&othing  in  charge  but  to  arrest  me,  and  then  to  send  and  acquaint 
the  King.  M.  de  Grammont,  who  was  my  fellow-lodger,  then 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  came  to  me  in  tears  ;  at  which  I  laughed, 
telling  him  that  he  was  more  afflicted  at  my  imprisonment  than 
^ayself :  which  was  true,  for  I  thought  it  would  not  long  con« 
tinue.  Launay  would  not  permit  any  of  his  guards  to  enter  my 
chamber ;  and  soon  after,  there  arriyed  before  the  house  one  of 
the  KingV  coaches,  with  his  musqueteers  on  horseback,  and  thirty 
of  his  light-horse." 

In  conclusion,  Bassompierre  was  taken  to  the  Bastille,  where^ 
contrary  to  his  expectation  and  to  repeated  hopes  given  him  of  a 
release,  he  was  confined  as  long  as  the  Cardinal  lived,  without 
any  charge  against  him,  or  examination.    Such  is  the  omnipotence 
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Art.  lit, — Aemarki  on  Hume^s  History  of  England^ 

If  IS  not  the  purp^ose-  6f  the  following  paper  tor  enter  fully  into 
^he  merits  and  demerits  of  the  most  popular  historical  work  id 
our  language.     The   character  of  Hume's  style  has  been  often 
and  ably  discussed  ;  What  is  much  mdre  important,  his  errors,  his 
f)arty  prejudices,  his  misrepresentations  wilful  or  accidental,  hav€ 
been  exposed  and  corrected,  directly  by  the  late  Dr.  Towers,  in 
.  an  express  treatise,  and  htdlrcctly  by  such  later  authors  as  hare 
treated  on  the  same  events.    The  reader  of  Mr.  Turner^s  accnr^te 
and  elaborate  Hisiori/  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  will  sufficiently  de-i 
spise  the  proud  ignorance  in  which  the  philosophical  historian 
has  hurried  oter  our  period  of  barbarism.     The  researches  of 
Mr.  Laing,  by  drawing  into  fuller  light  the  obscure  miseries  of 
Scotland  during  the  tyrannous  and  persecuting  administration  of 
Ijauderdale,  will  more  clearly  etince  the  inadequacy  of  Hume-« 
admissions  respecting  the  misgorernment  of  Charles  II. :  from 
MaSdiarmid*ft  Lives  of  British  Statesmen^  and  still  more  from 
the  Admirable  historic  fragment  bequeathed  to  us  by  Mr.  Yotf 
further  proofs  may  be  derived  of  his  artful   misrepresentation  ott 
the  side  of  prerogative.     In 'addition  to  all  this,  however,  some« 
thing  is  left  to  be  done;  several  of  his  sophisms  remain  UDrefuted| 
a  number  of  his  inconsistencies  undetected,  and  most  of  his  im* 
moralities  tinbranded.     Yet  the  fame,  the  merit,  and  the  popa« 
larity  of  the  aiJthor,  require  that  nothing  of  this  kind  should  m 
him  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  in  part  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

'  A  bias  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  historian  in  favour  of  dti 
erown  and  against  the  aristocracy,  may  be  perceived  during  the 
whole  period  of  contest  or  jealousy  between  the  king  and  the  barons; 
that  is,  almost  from  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors ; 
and  his  attachment  to  what  he  regards  as  the  right  of  succession, 
is  equally  observable.  After  relating  by  v^hat  steps  Henry  L 
possessed  himself  of  the  crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  ^Ider 
brother  Robert,  *^  No  one,"  says  be,  ^^  had  sufficient  spirit  or 
sense  of  duty  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince  :  all  men 
were  seduced  or  intimidated ;  present  possession  supplhed  the  ap- 
{>arenl  defects  in  Henry's  title,  which  was  indeed  founded  ob 
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plain  usurpation :  And  the  barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  ac- 
quiesced in  a  claim  which,  though  it  could  neither  be  justified  nor 
comprehended,  could  now,  they  found,  be  opposed  through  the 
perils  alQne  of  civil  war  and  rebellion."'  After  mentioning  that 
Henry,  to  obtain  present  popularity,  had  granted  charters,  not 
one  article  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  observed,  he  adds,  ^'  A 
people  so  insensible  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  as  to  disjoint, 
without  necessity,  the  succession,  and  permit  a  younger  brother  to 
intrude  himself  into  the  place  of  the  elder,  whom  tliey  esteemed,  and 
who  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  being  absent,  could  not  expect  that 
that  prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to  their  privileges,  or 
allow  his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar  him  from 
any  considerable  interest  or  convenience,"  However  heinous 
this  disregard  of  the  barons  ^^  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign" 
had  been,'  it  is  surely  strange  doctrine  that  he  in  whose  favour 
they  had  been  guilty  of  it  could  therefore  not  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve his  actual  engagements  with  them :  but  another  thing  is  to 
be  remarked.  The  person  who  had  set  the  example  of  "  dis. 
jointing  the  succession,"  was  no  other  than  the  Conqueror  him^^ 
self,  who  bequeathed  England  to  his  second  son  Rufus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  same  Robert,  to  whom  he  left  only  the  Duke, 
dom  of  Normandy.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  succession  had  not  yet 
been  fixed  in  Europe ;  if  they  had,  William  the  Bastard  could 
have  had  at  least  no  duchy  to  bequeath,  and  the  barons  are 
unjustly  charged  with  violating  a  law  which  had  then  no  ex* 
istence. 

Henry  III.  having  justly  forfeited,  by  his  tyranny  and  want  of 
good  faith,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  all  orders  of  m^n, 
had  been  compelled  to  bind^  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  pro. 
irisions  of  Oxford,  by  which  an  extensive  power  was  confided  to 
twenty-four  barons,  for  the  reformation  of  the  state.     By  the 
misconduct  and  dlssentions  of  these,  a  favourable  opportunity: 
was  some  time  after  afforded  to  Henry  of  recovering  by  force  of 
^rms  his  lost  authority.    "  Yet  durst  he  not  take  that  step,"  says" 
Hume,  "  so  reconcileable  both  to  justice  and  policy,  without, 
making  a  previous  application  to  Rome,  and  desiring  an  absolu. 
tion  from  his  oaths  and  engagements."     The  pope's  absolution 
was  soon  obtaliK^d  for  the  king  and  all  his  subjects ;  ''  but  Prince 
Edward,"  he  adds,  ''  whose  liberal  mind,  though  in  such  ^tly 
youth,^  had  taught  him  the  great  prejudice  which  his  father  had 
incurred,  by  his  levity,  inconstancy,  and  frequent  breach  of  pro* 
mise,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  absolu* 
tion ;  and  declared  that  the  provision!^  of  Oxford,  how  unrea* 
«onable  soever  in  themselves,  and  how  much  soever  abused  by  tbe 
barons,  ought  still  to  be  adhered  to  by  those  who  had  sworn  t^ 
^bserre  them.     He  himself  had  been  constrained  by  violence  to 
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take  that  oath  ;  yet  was  he  determined  to  keep  it.     By  this  scnij 
palous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
was  afterwards  enabled  to  recover  fully  the  royal  authority,  and 
t6  perform  such  great  actions,  both  during  his  o\(rn  tclga  and  that 
of  his  father."     What  respect  can  be  due  to  <he  Aiaxims  of  i 
writer  whose  partial  attachment  to  the  cause  of  kings,   leads  him 
to  pronounce  that  conduct  "  just  and  politic"   in  the  father,  the 
Tery  reverse  of  which  in  the  son,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
greatness  and  reputation  ?     Exactly  of  a  piece  with  this,  is  the 
gloss  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  put  upon  the  miserably  mean 
character  of  James  I.  in  the  following  passage: — ^^  The   king^ 
before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with  regard  to  the 
tevolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  being  commonly  open  and  sin- 
cere, he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch 
the  appellation  of  rebels  :    But  having  conversed  more  fully  with 
English  ministers  and  courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that 
republic  so  strong,  and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  es- 
tablished, that  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of 
justice  ;  a  quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  at 
well  as  rare  in  a  monarch."     A  sense  of  justice  so  feeble  as  t# 
be  always  made  to  yield  to  what  are  called  reasons  of  state ^  can- 
not surely  be  rare,  even  among  monarchs,  nor  can  so  unavailing 
a  sentiment  be  the  object  of  respect.     In  this  case,  however, 
James  had  the  merit  of  sacrificing  a  much  stronger  feeling — that 
sentiment  of  hatred  against  revolted  subjects,  founded  on  an  opinion 
of  indefeasible  right,  which  in  monarchs  is  the  esprit  du  corps^Kud  to 
which  Hume  himself  afterwards  ascribes  the  reluctance  of  James 
to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine  in  possessing  himself  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.     ^^  Je  suis  royaliste  par  metier,"  said  Frederic  of 
Prussia  ingenuously. 

In  public  or  in  private  matters,  for  the  rule  of  right  is  the 
^ame  in  both^  nothing  can  be  so  dangerous,  so  immoral,  as  the 
admission  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  vecessitt/  which  justifj 
deviations  from  the  acknowledged  rules  of  equity,  good  faith,  or 
humanity*  In  fact,  as  there  is  always  some  alternative,  for  a 
tinan  in  no  case  can  be  actually  compelled  to  commit  any  criminal 
action,  this  plea  of  necessity  is  nothing  but  an  assertion,  in  other 
words,  that  in  order  to  obtain  some  great  advantage,  or  ward  oft 
some  imminent  danger,  it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  do  what  is 
morally  wrong ;  that  is,  that  when  he  is  strongly  tempted,  lie 
may  yield  to  temptation  !  With  respect  to  kings,  this  is  the  or- 
dinary maxim  of  the  author  we  are  examining.  For  instance| 
"  This  cruel  execution,"  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  brother  by  Henry  III.  of  France  in  his  own  palace,  ''  which 
the  nece$siti/  of  it  alone  could  excuse,"  &c.  ^'  When  Strafford 
was  called  over  to  England,  he  found  every  thing  falling  into 
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sach  confusion,  by  the  open  rebellion  of  tlie  Scots,  and  the  se» 
jcret  discontents  'of  the  English,  that  if  he  had  counselled  or  ex- 
ecuted any  violent  measure,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
^apologize  for  his  conduct,  from  the  great  lav  of  necessUif^  which 
admits  not,  while  the  necessity  is  extreme,  of  any  scruple,  cere- 
mony or  delay."  But  Strafford,  he  adds,  gave  no  such  advice ; 
therefore  it  was  a  gratuitous  insult  on  morality  to  introduce  the 
maxim  in  this  place.  The  laboured  justification  of  Charles  I, 
from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  good  faith,  concludes  with  the  foU 
lowing  absurd  and  disingenuous  sentence  :--^"  In  every  treaty, 
those  CQUcessions  which  he  thought  he  could  not  in  conscience 
maintain,  lie  never  could,  by  any  motive  or  persuasion,  be  in. 
duced  to  make.  And  though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of 
right  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  ;  these  are  more  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  7ieccssify  of  his  situation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of 
royal  prerogative,  which,  from  former  established  precedents,  he 
liad  imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.'* 
t^trippe4  Qf  its  artful  phraseology,  what  would  the  most  careless 
Teader  judge  of  this  monstrous  proposition  ?  Charles  violated 
the  charter  to  which  he  had  given  his  sanction ;  but  his  love  of 
power,  and  the  hope  of  advantage^  or  the  fear  of  loss,  were  the 
motives  of  this  yiolation  ;  therefore  there  was  nothing  blameabl« 
in  it.     The  Jesuits  held  a  similar  doctrine. 

After  relating  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  whicl| 
the  rapacity  of  Charles  II.  prompted  him  to  make  before  any  de- 
claration of  war,   we  have  these  expressions  :     "  This  attempt  is 
jdenominated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the  Dutch  Writers,   and 
even  by  niany  of  the  English.     It  merits  at  least  the  appellation 
of  irregi^laf ;  and  as  it  had  been  attended  with  bad  success,  it 
1)rought  double  shame  upon  the  contrivers,"     So  feeble  is  the 
protest  put  upon  record  by  this  historian  against  a  practise  worthy 
only  of  Tunis  or  Algiers !    So  little  has  he  contributed  to  warn  his 
country  against  a  conduct  which  has  since  been  retaliated  upon 
lier  by  so  severe  but  just  a  retribution  !     The  loyal  author  might 
at  least  have  given  us  a  lesson  on  the  subject  at  the  expense  of 
Cromwell,  for  that  usurper  it  was  who  set  the  example  of  piracy, 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  though  I  krvow  not  whe- 
ther the  profits  were  conveyed  into  his  privy  purse  by  an  assump. 
tion   of  the  droits  of  adipiraity.     But,  in  narrating  this  affair, 
another  purpose  was  cJiiefly  to  be   served ;    several  sea-oflicera 
threw  up  their  commissions,  fr^m  a  conviction  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Spanish  war  which  ensued,  alledging  that  their  superiors  had 
tio  right  to  command,  nor  themselves  to  execute,  any  thing  con- 
trary to  natural  equity  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven.      "  Such 
maxims,"  ^lids  Jlume,  ".tho.ugh  they  seem  reasonable,  are  per^ 
foips  too  perfvct  for  human  nature,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one 
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effect,  though  of  the  most  innocent  and  honourable  kind,  of  t 
spirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  predominated 
England."  Without  aiming  at  antithesis,  or  giving  w^  to 
aggeration,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  this  writer  the  virtues  of  8 
jects  are  more  severely  treated  than  the  vices  of  kings.  It  h 
pened  most  unfortunately  for  the  moral  reputation  of  the  his 
yian,  that  the  men  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  political  liberty 
entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  every  truly  E 
Ush  heart,  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  a  2 
in  religious  matters  which  Hume  never  fails  to  style  fanatu 
With  all  his  pretensions  to  philosophical  enlargement  of  sei 
ment,  this  principle  is  one  to  which  he  not  only  can  grant  no 
dulgence  in  its  immediate  operation  ;  the  most  generous  exertic 
the  noblest  sacrifices  to  moral  and  civil  duty,  made  by  those  o 
whom  he  but  suspects  it^  influence,  are  transmuted  by  his  to 
to  specious  extravagances,  and  visionary  scruples.  He  cannot  c 
tain  his  indignation  against  the  sailors  of  the  squadron  sent 
Charles  I.,  ostensibly  to  assist  the  French  in  the  blockade  of  i 
uoa,  but  really  for  the  reduction  of  La  Rochelle.  These  men 
]pionstrated,  .9nd  their  commanders  willingly  brought  them  bi 
to  the  Downs  without  having  fired  a  gun  ;  being  again  deco; 
into  the  service,  they  agaui  mutinied,  and  one  gunner  alone  co 
be  inauced,  by  the  large  offers  of  the  French  or  "  his  dut} 
his  king,V  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  brother-protest  ants.  '. 
parliament  entered  into  the  sentiments  of  the  sailors — they 
esteemed  the  tie  of  a  common  religion  top  strong  to  be  bro! 
by  the  political  intrigues  of  princes,  and  our  historian  remai 
that  '^  it  plainly  appears  from  this  incident  as  well  as  from  m 
others,  that  of  all  llurppean  nations,  the  British  were  at  that  t 
and  till  long  after,  the  most  under  the  influence  of  that  religi 
spirit  which  tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry  than  increase  pc 
^nd  mutual  charity  V*.  It  is  ^Ith  a  mean  and  unfounded  sti| 
that  he  concludes  his  libel  on  the  character  and  principles  of  J 
JIambden,  the  champion  of  the  civif  rights  of  Englishmen, 
opposer  of  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship-money  :  there  was  a  gi 
tang  of  enthusiasm,  he  says,  in  the  conduct  of  the  parliamenl 
leaders,  ^d  Hambden^s  ''  intended  migration  to  America,  wl* 
ixo  could  only  propose  the  advantage  of  enjoying  puritanical  pra] 
^nd  sermons^  will  be  allowed  a  proof  of  the  'prevalence  of 
spirit  in  him."  It  may  be  suspected,  both  here  and  in  oi 
places^  that  a  secret  rancour  against  the  cause  of  freedom 
given  additional  bitterness  to  that  scorn  and  hatred  of  fanatk 
-^hich  the  historian  1ms  thought  proper  to  avow.  ^^  That  «i{ 
lent  prince,"  Henfy  IV.  of  France,  who  was  so  "  far  from  be 
a  bigot,"  as  to  change  his  religion  at  the  moment  when  policy 
quired  the  sacrifice,  is  a  hero  quite  to  his  taste^  and  accords 
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k^  gtt(^  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  celebrate  this  meritorious  effort 
^^  pitriotic  virtue. 

But  in  favour  of  kings,  our  pliilosophcr  can  make  all  fair  and  • 

c^andid  allowances;  in  Charles  I.,  religion  was  a  pure  and  noble  > 

principle,  calculated  to  support  and  eleyate  the  mind ;  and  eveii 

in  tliat  inflexible  adherence  to  episcopacy,  to  which  the  unhappy 

monarch  sacrificed  so  much,  we  are  taught  to  admire,  if  not  the 

soundness  of  his  judgment,  at  least  his  grateful  attachment  to  an 

order  so  faithful  to  his  interests,  and  his  steadiness  to  what  he  re* 

l^arded  as  the  dictates  of  conscience.     So  tender  indeed  is  he  o{ 

^he  character  of  the  roi/al  martyr^  that  he  has  been  careful,  in  one 

p>lace,  to  counteract  the  judgment  he  had  himself  giyen  against  him 

in  another.     ''  The  king,"  he  affirms,  '^  had  in  some  instances^ 

stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  due  bounds;  and,  aided  by  the 

ohurch,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of' 

t:he  nation."     In  the  next  chapter,  he  says,  that  "  all  Europe  stood : 

a^stouished  to  see  a  nation  so  turbulent  and  unrul^y  who  for  some . 

^doubtful  encroachmetUs  on  their  privileges  had  dethroned  and^ 

^^nirdered  an  excellent  prince,"  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  usurpoi-i 

't'lon  of  Cromwell.     But  this  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  instance* 

of  gross  inconsistency — some  others  have  already  been  mentioned^ 

^nd  more  might  be  added.     Of  Strafford's  letter  begging  Charles  !•  ^ 

t:o  consent  to  his  execution,  it'is  said,  '^  Perhaps  Strafford  hoped 

^lat  this  unusual  instance  of  generositt/  would  engage  the  king. 

still  more  strenuously  to  protect  him."     Here  an  action  is  at  the- 

same  time  styled  generous,  and  supposed  selfish  and  disingenuous' 

in  its  motive  and  purpose. 

Respecting  the  expediency  of  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  proposed 
In  the  year  1 675,  it  is  given  as  the  just  opinion, ''  That  the  absolute 
^xclnsion  of  resistance  in  all  possible  isases,  was  founded  on  fatse- 
X^rinciples ;  its  express  admission  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  exposing  the  public  to.' 
fDither  inconvenience :  That  if  a  choice  must  necessarily  be  made  ior 
4: he  case,  the  preference  of  utility  to  truth  in  public  institutions  war 
apparent ;  nor  could  the  supposition  of  resistance  beforehand,  an4> 
in  general  terms,  be  safely  admitted  in  any  government,"  &c,: 
Slume,  the  essayist,  could  not  but  luiow,  that  the  question  witlif 
philosophical  enquirers,  in  this  or  any  other  c^e,  would  not  be^ 
whether  truth  should  be  preferred  to  utility  ?  but  whether  utility 
is  not  best  promoted  by  an  adherence  to  truth  i   Yet  he  assumef. 
and  builds  upon  the  negative  as  an  axiom* 

In  the  summaries  of  the  characters  of  Charles  II.  and  James  ILyX 
in  the  estimate  of  the  national  manners  and  morals  of  that  period^ 
and  in  other  passages,  there  is  an  even  ostentatious  contempt  of 
the  virtue  of  chastity  and  the  grace  of  decorum,  borrowed  fronr 
the  French,  but  happily  not  yet  universally  approved  and  adopted' 
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amongst  ourselves.  Of  Charles  it  is  said ;  "  In  the  dutiei  9f 
private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not  free  from  exception j  iiras  in 
pie  main  liaudable.  He  was  an  easy,  generous  lover^  a  civil, 
obliging  husband,  a  friendly  brother,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a 
good-natured  master.  The  voluntary  friendships,  however,  which 
this  prince  contracted,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble  ;  and  he  never  attached  himself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or 
courtiers  with  a  sincere  affection.  He  believed  them  to  have  no 
motive  in  serving  him  but  self-interest ;  and  he  was  still  ready,  in 
his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  ease  or  convenience.  With 
a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set  bounds  to  our  pane- 
gyric on  Charles,"  &c.  This  then  was  considered  by  the  author 
ps  a  panegyric !  Profusion  and  complaisance  to  hrs  mistresses, 
indulgence  to  children  whose  birth  reproached  him,  civility  to  a 
•wife  whom  he  injured  and  deserted,  with  a  mere  constitutional 
good-nature  displayed  towards  those  around  him,  are  to  overba- 
lance the  total  want  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  generosity,  with 
the  disregard  of  every  restraining  principle,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  this  selfish  profligate.  Are  these  the  moral|i 
of  history  ? 

Of  James  II.  it  is  pronounced,  that  '^  in  domestic,  life  his  con. 
diict  was  irreproachable,  and  is  entitled  to  our  approbation."^ 
Yet  were  his  conjugal  infidelities  not  less  frequent  ot  notorious 
tjian  those  of  his  gkyer  brother,  and  he  was  even  gi[iilty  of  the 
-  baseness  of  attempting  to  disown  his  private  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Clarendon,  and  allowing  one  of  his  infamous  fa. 
Tourites  grossly  to  slander  her  virtue. 

^  Tacitus  has  delighted  to  extol,  in  animated  terms,  the  chaste 
and  frugal  virtues  of  those  tribes  of  ancient  Germany  concemiBg 
which  Hume  coldly  observes,  that  they  "  seem  to  have  carried  to 
tlie  highest  pitch  the  virtues  of  valour  and  love  of  liberty ;  the 
onli/  virtues  which  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people, 
where  justice  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglected."  The  same 
noble  Roman  labours  to  inculcate  on  the  mind  of  his  reader,  by 
the  whole  istrain  of  his  narration,  the  sacred  and  momentous  truth, 
that  public  principle,  and  by  consequence,  public  freedom,  de. 
pehds  for.  its*  stability  on  private  virtue,  which  has  itself  no  safer 
basis  than  a  frugal  simplicity  and  guarded  purity  of  domestic  life, 
which  lessens  the  temptations  by  setting  bounds  to  the  desires  of 
men.  Far  from  seeking  to  palliate  the  tyranny  and  wickedness 
of  bad  emperors  and  their  bas^  satellites,  by  the  maxims  of  a 
crafty  policy  and  the  arts'  of  a  sophistical  rhetoric,  the  annnlist 
has  obeyed  the  high  impulse  of  a  generous  soul,  in  adorning,  ^ith' 
all  the  majesty  of  his  own  forcible  eloquence,  the  pleadings,  the 
efforts,  the  sufferings,  of  those  patriot.martyrs  who  graced,  who 
retarded  perhaps,  the  final  fall  of  Roman  liberty.     These  are  the 

merits 
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meitts  which  hare  secured  to  that  great  and  truly  philosb{>hieaF 

liistorian  the   rerer^nce,  still  more  than  the  admiration,   of  aU 

succeeding  ages,  and  have  rendered  the  perusal  of  his  works  na 

less  a  moral  benefit  than  an  intellectual  delight.    How  short.lived| 

ht)w  inglorious  in  comparison,  will  be  the  reputation  of  that  wru; 

'<er,  who,  proceeding  on  principles  directly  opposite,   degrade^; 

^Vfhile  he  entertains  us  ! 

Camilla. 


Art.  IV. — Greek  and  English  Tragedy. 

^EDEJ^-r-CLYTBMNE^TRAy LADY  MACBETH, 

« 

TfHESE  three  illustrious  murderesses  have  been  fortunate  in  having. 

^heir  infamous  exploits  celebrated  by  three  of  the  greatest  tragic 

X>oets  the  world  has  produced, — Euripides,  iEschylus,  and  Shak. 

speare.     From  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  of  these  tragedians,  it 

:inight  have  been  expected  that  iEscfiylus  would  have  been  inferior 

'to  neither  4)f  his  competitors  ii^  the  delineation  of  such  a  charac. 

"ter :  but  I  know  not  by  what  unlucky  chance  it  has  happen^d^ 

that  in  almost  every  instancy  in  which  that  great  poet  has  been 

^rawn  into  a  comparison  with  his  successors,  by  any  prominent 

coincidence  of  characters  or  circumstances,  he  has  lost  that  ground 

"which  the  particular  bent  or  the  superiority  of  his  genius  might 

^ave  giyen  him,  by  a  negligence  in  filling  up  the  parts  of  his  per. 

Xormaace,  or  by  dividing  his  exertion  and  the  interest  of  his  piece 

^ith  other  agents ;  or,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  at  least,  bjr 

the  extraordinary  diligence  and  ardour  with  which  his  successors 

Avere  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  emulation.     Siuch  ^  spirit  is  every 

where  to  be  remarked  m  Euripides  ;  but  if  his  Medea  must  be  ac. 

Icnowledged  to  be  a  more  artful,  a  more  interesting,  and  a  more 

perfect  portrait,  tjian  the  Clytemnestra  of  iEschylus, — I  am  mis* 

taken  if,  upon  a  close  investigation,  it  will  not  be  thought,  that 

Shakspeare  in  his  Lady  Macbeth  has  excelled  them  both, — that 

lie   has   exhibited  a  character  not   ouly   more   difficult  of  de. 

lineation,  but  more  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  sublime 

in  its  execution,  than  either  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  Athe^ 

iiian  stage. 

Characters  of  a  deep  dye  of  infamy  may  be  distinguished  into* 
two  kinds, — those  who  rush  forwards  to  the  perpetration  of  their 
crjmes  with  a  daring  hand,  unassailed  by  any  of  the  ^^  compunc.' 

tioiu 
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iSous  visltings  of  jiature," — and  those  who  adrance  with  a  coolir 
and  more  deliberate  pace,  stoppmg  by  the  way  to  encounter  tl» 
suggestions  of  fear,  remorse,  and  tenderness,  and  at  length  ac 
complishing  their  object  with  difficulty  and  hesitation.  That 
characters  of  this  latter  kind  are  the  more  difficult  to  be  forcibly 
and  equably  sustained,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  they  involve  a 
more  complicated  association  of  opposite  feelings,  and  require 
the  alternate  management  of  contrary  passions.  In  the  former 
case,  little  more  is  necessary  than  a  strong  conception  ;  but  lie 
who  excels  in  the  latter,  must  unite  strong  feelings  with  a  strong 
judgment, — must  possess  a  mind  stored  with  the  powers  of  na. 
ture  and  refined  by  art,  elevated  by  a  lofty  imagination  "and 
softened  by  a  natural  and  unaffected  tenderness. 

Clytemnestra^  as  represented  by  jEschylus  in  his  Agamemnonj 
^  is  a  character  of  the  former  kind, — a  woman  utterly  destitute  oC 
feeling  and  unannoyed  by  timid  delicacy,  bold,  artful,  dissero*- 
bling,  and  lascivious.  She  is  first  introduced  to  us,  announcing 
the  intimation  she  had  received  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  hea 
husband,  Agamemnon ;  and  in  a  subsequent  scene,  in  answer  Xq 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  circumstance  by  a  herald,  shai 
has  the  unblushing  impudence,-— though  she  had  been  living  in  m 
long  course  of  open  and  shameless  adultery ,-^not  only  to  afifecs 
joy  at  the  expected  return  of  her  husband,  but  to  boast  of  he^ 
own  fidelity  to  him*  in  such  terms  as  these :— r 

'£o'^^^»  txi/v^i  voAffuov  rwis  ivaf^octVi  k»  r.  X« 

vv.  615 — T»  Ed.  Stan, 

This  barefaced  hypocrisy  is  such-  an  outrage  upon  decency  as  w 
can  scarcely  tolerate,  even  in  Ciyiemnestra ;  and  it  is  exceede  - 
by  her  gross  adulation,  when  she  declares  to  the  face  of  Ag4m 
memnony  that  his  return  to  her  is  as 


O^otvofv  h'^vrrt  vnyeun  fios* 

?▼.  908,  910. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however^  to  the  credit  of  the  poet's  judgf 
ment,  that*  he  has  interwoven  in  these  hypocritical  speeches  a 
strain  of  metaphorical  confusion,  which  would  have  been  quite 
inconsistent  with  a  real  feeling,  and  which  may  very  well  he 
compared  with  Macbeth? szbtvi^t  and  disordered  apology  for  the 
mucder  of  the  chamberlains,  beginning— 

Wbo  cao  be  wis?)  ainaz*d,  tesipVatei  and  forioas/'  &r« 

Act  II,  Sc.  3« 
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B.  speecb,  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  obsenres,  "  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antithesis  and  me- 
taphor." 

Such  are  the  soothing  arts  employed  to  lull  the  unfortunate 
hero  into  unsuspecting  security,  in  spite  of  the  continual  intima- 
tions of  his  danger,  which  he  had  received  from  the  lips  of  th^ 
inspired  but  uncredited  prophetess,  Cassandra :  his  expiring 
cry  is  suddenly  heard  from  within  the  scene,  and  the  murderess 
immediately  appears  with  her  hands  imbrued  in  blood,  and 
openly  disavows  the  sentiments  she  had  before  so  hypocritically 
expressed : — 

noXXa;ir  voi^oi^iv  ytou^tus  e<^>j  yuhuf^ 

vv,  1381,  2. 

She  not  only  acknowledges  the  murder,  but  glories  in  it ;  she 
defies  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  only  defence  she 
condescends  to  urge  is,  that  Agamemnon  had  deserved  his  fate 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter, — a  plea  evidently  futile  and  ri-  ' 
diculous,  when  used  to  justify  her  crime,  however  absurd  and 
barbarous  that  sacrifice  may  in  itself  be  considered.  The  only 
aggravation  we  could  expect  of  the  viciousness  of  this  abandoned 
woman,  is  an. avowal  of  her  adultery  with  JEgisthus^  who  is  in- 
troduced on  the  stage,  after  she  has  mingled  his  praises  with  her 
barbarous  insults  over  the  dead  body  of  her  husband: — 


rioa/s-j  tgit^os  Je  rrior^s  ^t^txs  X*f^^* 
*'E^yov  ^iKoiixs  riKTovos, 

Eus  av  ott-Jri  ttv^  t^  tar  iocs  ifAXS 
"Atyia^os,  Off  TO  ir^ocrBtv  iv  (p^ovZv  liAoim 
^Ovros  ycif  vimTv  awU  ov  /m,/x^«  ^qoLtrovs* 

vv.  1418,  &c.  1 443,  &c. 

Such  is  the  chq,racter  pourtrayed  by  iEschylus  in  his  royal  aduU 
teress, — savage  and  unrelenting,  without  remorse,  without  one 
^JJaiable  quality  to  reconcile  us  to  her,  and  counteract  our  in- 
^**^ation  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  hideous  picture.  Such 
^*  *t  is,  indeed,  it  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master,,  which  is 
'^^thing  more  than  saying  it  is  drawn  by  ^schylus :— it  is  filled 
^P  with  sentiments  and  diction  consistently  terrific,  and  which 
scarcely  any  one  could  have  furnished  except  this  poet.  But  we 
'*^ok  ill  Yain  for  that  exquisite  art,  for  that  refinement  in  ini. 
^^^ty,  that  degree  of  elegance  and  feeling,^ which  bestow  such  a 
v^^xtn  on  the  Maka  of  Euripides.— Tu  Medea^  then,  with  all 

her 
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her  enormity,  we  can  turn  with  pleasure  after  contemplating  mc"" 
a  character  as  Clytemnestra. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  view  of  contrast  5 
itedea^  is  the  degree  of  palliation  which  her   appalling  cruelfl 
derives  from  the  complication  of  injury  ^nd  insult  by  which 
was  provoked,     ^^e  pan  behold  a  deserted  wife  prosecuting  h_« 
rengeance  a^ains^  ^  worthless  husband,  to  whom  she  hgd  giy^ 
indubitable  proofs  of  a  strong  attachment,  with  a  patience  whi  < 
revolts  from  the  incestuous  fury  of  her  who  destroys  ii>  m^ 
wantonness,  a  brave,  an  amiable,  and  an  injured  men.     The  oa 
is  at  least  a  monster  of  civilized  society  ;  but  the  other  is  a  m^ 
barbarian,  fit  to  occupy  a  place  only  in  the  annals  of  savages, 
to  strut  on  a  stage  of  the  Hottentots. — Afid  this  idea  of  the  p^r 
vocation    received   by    Medca^    is    insisted   upon   by    Euripl^ 
throughput  his  play  with  a  frequency  which  is  evidently  desigKS 
as  an  apology  for  the  unnatural  barbarity  which  might  othcr\i^ 
startle  us  in  this  character : — 


^'Orotv  J'  is  ivvm  iotKyif^im  xi/^ij> 
O^x  lariv  aXX)}  (f^v  yi.ta.i<povuri^(*, 

yy.  265—8,  Ed.  Pors. 

Something  certainly  is  necessary  to  reconcile  us  to  the  taj-cit 
quiescence  of  the  women  who  compose  the  Chorus^  in  the  bla 
scheme  of  vengeance  to  which  they  are  made  privy :  but 
baps  none  but  a  female  and  a  wife  is  calculated  to  judge  hoi 
resentment  against  a  perfidious  man  may  operate  towan 
ducing  them  to  an  active  participation  in  avenging  the  injurii 
their  sex. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  Euripides  shines  forth  through 
whole  of  the  character  of  Medea,  Every  scene  and  every  s] 
• — not  excepting  those  in  which  her  most  barbarous  resolui 
are  developed, — possesses  a  pathos  which  we  may  in  vai^i  se-^i 
for  in  any  other  poet  but  Euripides,  and  his  great  rival,  Ot^^ 
At  the  same  instant  that  she  communicates  to  us  the  savage*  < 
sign  of  sacrificing  her  children  to  her  revenge,  her  determ  *JD 
cruelty  is  mingled  with  such  a  feeling  of  alfectiou  for  them,  • 
pressed  with  so  natural  a  tenderness,  that  it  is  quite  as  im  J^' 
sible  not  to  shed  a  tear  oyer  her  pathetic  address  to  them^  ^^ 
\s  not  to  detest  her  unnatural  treatment  of  them  : — 

T/  v^ocryiXoiri  Toir  'ffocvvo'Tocrov  yiXuv  ; 
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Ovx  av  ^ovai{xyiV9  x.,  r*  A. 


dor  »  u  TSKyxt 


Aot'  aa-irtko'Qc.tT^xi  /U,»jt^/  5e{/a»  5C'f  *• 
rt  (pt'krxfn  X«/f ♦   (pl^'fxrov  Je  /xo/  nai^at 

TJarri^  a^etXiT**  uyXvKstx  •jr^oa/3oX^, 
n  /amX^xkos  ^^ufst  iFviifjiX  9*  ri^iarroit  rtKyut 
Xto^iTrs,  ^a/^err'*  ovxir  stfxt  v^c^Xiva* 
Otx  T*  Is  vfxxst  aXha,  yixk>[xXi  kxkoTs. 

vv.  1036,  &c.  1065,  &c. 

^as  the  mind  of  this  poot,  that  he  could  not  help  throwing 
irm  of  pathetic  interest  even  over  one  of  the  most  hideoug 
lerers  that  stain  the  annals  of  history  t— Our  sympathy  in  her 
e  is  increased  by  the  exquisite  art  with  which  she  is  gradually 
)duced  to  the  reader  : — we  first  hear  her,  with  a  desperate 
mcholy,  imprecating  destruction  upon  herself;  after  an  in. 
il  of  silence,  she  mixes  her  lamentations  of  her  own  wretched- 
with  curses  upon  her  husband  and  offspring  ;  and,  finally,  af. 
.  longer  interval,  she  invokes  the  justice  of  heaven  to  destroy 
ther  her  husband  and  his  new  bride,— ^ 

ot  *f  tfxt  TT^acr-Jn  ToAfAuo'  aotKsiK 

ills  is  heard  from  within  the  scenes :  at  length  she  advance^ 
he  stage,  and  by  a  speech  worked  up  with  admirable  art, 
eaks  the  favour  and  acquiescence  of  the  Chorus.  A  difli. 
f  immediately  arises ;  for  Creon  enters,  and  orders  her  in- 
tly  to  quit  the  country :  but  by  earnest  entreaty  and  per- 
km,  <ihe  gains  permission  to  remain  a  single  day,  and  that 
if  to  be  the  consummation  of  her  vengeance  against  her 
BieB. 

lie  subsequent  scend  between  her  and  Jason  is  spirited.  It 
ists  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  of  mutual  reproaches,  but 
entirely.  Euripides  was  always  a  subtle  schoolman,  and  he 
fmroisfaed  both  the  disputants  with  as  much  force  of  argument 
flieir  respective  cases  admitted.  The  superiority  of  Medea^ 
only  In  argument,  but  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  which  is 
foundation  of  that  argument,  is  easily  manifest ;    and  she 

makes 


-*^  Had  he  not  resembled 


My  father  as  he  slej^r,  I  had  don*t.*' 

Macbeth^  Act  II.  Sc,  2. 


5.    - 


"<*S  so.  In  another  world  {  since  the  condutt  of  their  father  made  H 
«*'i^le  that  they  should  live. 


\ 
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makes  an  unanswerable  appeal  to  his  feelings,  by  reminding  W^^^ 
of  their  common  offspring  :• — 


¥v.  490 — 1. 

But  tlie  time  for  executing  her  deliberate  plan  of  revenge  dra^^^fs 
near ;    and   having  previously  received   from  j^geuSj  King        of 
Athens,  a  promise  of  protection  in  his  country,  she  commurm€8 
with  her  thoughts,  and  at  length  makes  choice  of  a  scheme  mc^-re 
ingeniously  diabolical  than  we  could  have  expected   even  frd^m 
Ibis  most  ing<*nioiis  sorceress.     She  contrives  to  make  every  »Bie 
of  her  intended  victims  more  or  less  instrumental  in  the  calarxii- 
ties  destined  for  themselves :    Having  appeased  her  husband     '•>y , 
affected  submission  and  repentance,  she  sends,  by  the  hands      €i( 
ber  two  children,  a  superb  enchanted  garment  as  a  parting  p-x'e- 
sent  to  the  new  bride,  who  is  prevailed  upon  by  Jason  himself    to 
accept  it ;  she  puts  it  on,  and  its  terrible  effects  are  described  l^y  a 
messenger  in  a  speech  which  is  entirely  unparalleled  either  in  -fcli* 
beauty  of  language,  or  the  spirit,  tenderness,  and  fidelity  of  ^Ii* 
description.^     Her  frame  is  convulsed  with  agonies  ;  we  beh.ol<J 
'her  raving   and  tossing  about  her  flaming  hair, — first  msl^sn^ 
through  the  palace  like  a  fury,  and  then  falling  to  the  groundi   in 
impotent  exhaustion.     Her  father,  in  his  inconsiderate  affectioiSy 
throws  his  arms  around  her ;  but  unable  again  to  extricate  h.mm- 
self  from  her  embrace,  he  perishes  with  his  daughter  iu  excrvkOM.Sk,tm 
ing  torments.     The  children  are  then  sacrificed  by  the  hand  ^ 
the  mother,  though  with  reluctant  struggles  of  affection ; 
^asoTij  their  uiihappy  father,   and  the  first  author  of  all 
misery,  is  left  to  survive  amidst  the  desolation  of  his  family 
kindred,    in   a  condition,    in  comparison  of   which    impiedi***'^ 
death  might  appear  a  paradise  of  joy.     Medea 

•«  did  not  kill  hini. 

For  that  *vcrc  poor  reveDge,"— • 

compared  with  the  exquisitely  ingenious  complication  of  sfi 
in  which  she  had  encompassed  him. 


*  Her  admiration  of  her  new  attire  io  a  mirror,  is  an  exquisite  to 
and  it  is  described  in  language  so  simple,  and  yet  so  elegant,  that  it  ne> 
ii«e»  above  the  trilling  level  of  the  action,  nor  sinks  below  the  di^it 
tragedy  :— 

fv.  1157—9, 
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This  minute  analysis  of  the  plot  of  this  sublime  tragedy,  was 
necessary  to  the  full  deyelopement  of  the  intricate  character  of 
Medea^ — a  character,  not  like  the  Clytemnestra  of  ^chylus,  di- 
vested of  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  rushing  insensibly  and 
inconsiderately  to  cruelty  and  murder,  but  feeling  and  artful  in 
the  extreme,  keeping  erer  in  view  a  visionary  idea  of  justice,  but 
distorting  it  to  violence,  injustice,  and  barbarity.  The  character 
of  the  one  is  simple,  of  the  other  mixed.  Had  Euripides  been 
delineating  a  mere  murderess,  savage  and  remorseless,  like  C/j^- 
temnestra^  he  would  have  fallen  infinitely  below  the  frightful 
portrait  drawn  by  iEschylns,  to  whom  he  was  far  inferior  in  the 
terrible  graces  of  his  art ;  but  he  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  de- 
partment of  pathos,  and  he  has  exercised  his  skill  in  the  play  be. 
fore  us  with  a  success,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  of  his 
most  excellent  tragedies. — In  that  sublimely  terrible  scene,  in 
which  Medea  unfolds  her  plan  of  vengeance,  there  is  a  sudden 
touch  of  natural  feeling  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed :  after 
explaining  to-  the  Chorus  her  intention  of  destroying  Jason's 
bride  by  means  of  the  enchanted  robe,  when  about  to  mention 
tiie  intended  fate  of  her  children^  she  sheds  a  tear,  and  abruptly 
indds, — 

Clfxat^at  ^  otov  t^yot  terr*  tgyarriov 

TafjL*  -  elris  iartfy  earis  H^ett^atrati^ 

'       ■  vv.  7S7— .9, 

The  character  of  Ladtf  Macbeth  differs  from  those  of  Medea 
ItaA  Clytemnestra  in  the  motive  of  her  conduct.  The  impulse  of 
Bittibition  will  doubtless  be  considered  a  nobler  motive  to  action, 
than  either  revenge  or  the  desire  of  securing  a  continuance  of 
past  crimes  and  an  exemption  from  ptmishment.  But  if  ambi- 
tion  be  a  "glorious  fault*'  in  the  generality  of  its  slaves,  a  desire 
of  revenge  for  the  perfidy  of  a  husband  is,  perhaps,  in  a  woman 
a  fatiLt  no  less  glorious ;  but  certainly  it  is  a  fault  which  has  far 
greater  claims  on  our  endurance  and  forgiveness,  which  challenges 
H larger  share  of  our  sympathy,  as.  being  more  consistent  with 
ttie  nature  of  the  sex,  and  at  least  alleviates  the  rigour  of  just 
vesentment,  if  it  does  not  conciliate  the  affections  of  its  judges* 
The  feeling  in  which  it  originates  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  even 
Amiable ;  and  if  the  ebullitions  of  a  generous  indignation  in  a 
violent  woman  break  forth  into  what  some  would  call  a  "  blame. 
Rble  excess,"  and  others  an  outrageous  barbarity,  we  must  at  least 
fdetract  something  from  the  severity  of  censure  due  to  such  enor. 
tnity,  and  impute  some  part  of  it  to  the  inflammable  constitution 
of  human  nature. 

To  stich  forbearance,  however,  Lady  Macbeth  is  in  no  degree 

entitledr 
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.entitkd.  We  can  read,  with  some  patience,  mixed  with  pit]^  of 
men  who  have  waded  tlirough  bloodshed  and  perfidy  to  a  tiiitme^ 
— of  the  ambition  of  Richard,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Napoleon; 
but  lye  are  prejudiced,  in  the  first  instance,  against  a  woman  of  a 
masculine  spirit ;  and  this  prejudice  is  strengthened  into  disgust 
and  detestation,  when  we  see  that  spirit  not  only  daring  to  "  do 
ail  that  may  become  a  man^^^  but  even  daring  to  "  do  more;" — 
when  we  see  it  struggling  not  only  with  female  delicacy,  but  with 
virtue  and  humanity,  and  burning  ta  grasp  at  the  worthless  gran- 
deur of  royalty,  though  at  the  expense  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
murder.  Such,  however,  is  Lady  Macbeth;  and,  being  such, 
she  no  sooner  sees  the  distant  vision  of  greatness  opening  upon 
her  sight,  than  she  prepares  with  determined  alacrity  to  encounter 
the  obstacles  which  her  penetrating  mind  foresaw  would  be  op- 
posed to  her  ambition:  she  invokes  the  "  spirits  that  tend  on 
mortal  thought''  to  unsex  her ;  "  hie  thee  hither,"  site  exclaims 
to  her  absent  Lord, 

*'  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  eari"— 

and  no  sooner  is  he  arrived,  than  pregnant  with  the  greatness  oM 
tier  coficeptions,  and  resolutely  determined  to  bring  to  an  accom^ 
plishment  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches^  she  accosts  him, 

''^  Great  Glamis!  worthy  Cawdor! 


Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter.*' 

Act  1.  Sc.  5. 

Having  given  her  husband  an  abrupt  intimation  of  her  horirS.  ^ 
'design,  she  meets  her  royal  guest  with  a  studied,  artificial  coi 
piiment,  which  was  evidently  the  result   of  the  treacherous  m.* 
•chinations  she  was  conscious  of  having  formed  against  dim  :-^ 


-"  All  our  aervice 


In  every  point  twice  done,  and  theh  done  doubfe^ 
'Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  thote  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  Majesty  loads  our  house.— Sc«  8, 

The  amazing  subtlety  with  which  she  encounters  the  doubt^i  ^»i« 
'fluctuations  of  Macbeth^  in  that  sublime  and  terrible  scene  wIb*^^ 
Immediately  follows, — her  artful  imputation  of  cowardice^  ^**^ 
then  of  his  violation  of  oaths,  and  her  removal  of.  his.  fears  ^ 
failure, — the  resolution  with  which  she  replies  to  his  sugg^stic^''*^' 
Had  then  hurries  him  into  a  compliance  with  her  own,— display  ^^ 
"Wonderful  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  united  with  such  po^*^** 
cal  powers,  as  none  but  Shakspeare  could  have  furnished.  "O^^ 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  irresolution  with  which  Macbeth  yields  *^ 
tier  persuasion  ;  we  wonder  at  nothing  but  her  artfulness  and  J*^^ 
tboldness;  and  the  mind  is  suspended  with  alarm  and  terror  oiu*''^ 
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Qfent  of  her  daring  villainy. — ^This  boldness  not  only  remains  un« 
a)>paled,  but  continues  uniform  and  undiminished  in  the  execu.. 
tion  of  her  schemes.  The  admirable  promptness  of  thought  with 
which  she  suggests  that  the  daggers  must  be  returned,  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  and  the  contemptuous  resoluteness  with  which  she 
reproves  the  murderer, — 

-**  Infirm  of  purpose  t 


Give  me  the  daggers,**— 

present  such  a  contrast  to  the  shaken  constancy  and  timid  re. 
norse  of  her  husband,  as  we  cannot  help  admiring,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  detest  it.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  elements 
ind  the  delirious  penitence  of  her  accomplice,  she  not  only  stands 
;ool  and  collected,  but  does  not  forget  that  deliberate  caution 
tvhich  was  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  which  we  could 
»xp€ct  only  in  the  most  determined  and  practised  murderess  : — 


■*•  Go,  get  some  water, 


And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers.*' 

IVith  the  same  cautious  thoughtfulness,  she  sends  for  her  husband 
jefore  the  banquet,  and  warns  him  to  "  sleek  o'er  his  rugged 
ooks,"  and  ^'  be  bright  and  jovial  among  his  guests  ;*'  and  no 
looner  does  he  suggest  the  danger  of  their  condition  as  long  as 
^  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live,"  than  with  a  boldness  and  a 
irdelty  consistent  with  her  former  character,  she  immediately  ad. 
''ises  their  destruction. — But  it  is  at  the  banquet  itself  that  her 
:haracter  shines  in  its  full  splendour ;  it  is  here  she  employs  so 
k^portunely  such  art  as  to  blind  in  a  great  degree  the  suspicious 
yes  of  her  guests,  and  such  unshaken  courage  as  to  support  not 
inly  herself  but  her  husband,  and  prevent  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
heir  guilt :  It  is  here  her  caution  is  pre-eminent,  in  framing  ex. 
^tises  for  Macbeth's  behaviour,  and  then  dismissing  her  guests 
vith  ^^  a  kind  good^night  to  all !"  and  finally,  in  hastening  away 
Jie  distracted  king  to  enjoy  ^^  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.'' 
Phis  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sublime  that  ever 
poet  imagined.  But  having  brought  his  murderess  thus  far  with 
luch  wonderful  success,  having  led  her  with  such  unparalleled  fe- 
licity of  art  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  ambition, — the  poet 
night  well  have  deserted  her,  and  he  would  still  have  left  us  one 
)f  the  most  sublime  and  perfect  portraits  .to  be  found  in  the 
irhole  compass  of  the  Drama.  But  it  was  not  the  practice  of 
Sh.^.kspeare,  because  he  had  done  enough,  not  to  do  more,  or  to 
rest  satisfied  himself,  because  he  could  satisfy  others  :  he  aimed 
%t  the  standard  of  perfection ;  his  maxim  was,  to  '^  think  no« 
vo^.  I.  NO*  tu  V  thing 
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thing  gain'd,  till  nought  remain'd," — to  think  nothing  A<m 
there  was  nothing  left  undone.  He  has  accordingly  condaci 
guilty  heroine  to  the  last  and  most  awful  scene  of  her  exia 
— ^to  the  period  in  which  her  conscience  is  roused  from  i 
thargy,  and  resumes  that  power  which  had  been  orerthrowr 
long  and  violent  course  of  iniquity.  But  how  was  this  to  1 
hibited  in  such  a  character  as  Ladj/  Macbeth  ?  What  ci 
stance  of  sufficient  horror  could  be  imagined  to  awaken  the 
ings  and  appal  the  conscience  of  a  woman  so  hardened  and  ; 
probJite  ? — ^This  was  a  secret  which  none  but  Shakspeare 
have  discovered  :  he  has  chosen  that  particular  method  of 
ceeding  with  her,  of  which  none  but  himself  would  ever 
thought,  and  yet  which  every  reader  instantaneously  acli 
ledges  to  be  the  very  method  which  ought  to  have  been  p«i 
The  generous  nature  of  Macbeth  is  sufficiently  alarn>ed  I 
daily  meditations  ;  but  his  more  abandoned  consort  can  be 
with  only  by  nocturnal  visitations :  she  is  haunted  in  her 
by  the  image  of  the  murder  she  has  perpetrate<l,  and  she  wa 
from  her  bed  in  vacant  agony  to  wash  her  hands  fron 
''  damned  spot^'  with  which  they  were  polluted,  and  to  act 
again  the  hideous  scene  of  Duncan* s  murder. — In  addition  i 
sublimity  of  its  conception,  this  scene  is  executed  in  a  mas 
style.  This  desperate  murderess,  who  has  thrilled  us  with 
nate  terror  and  astonishment  through  the  play,  is  dismissed 
the  stage  amidst  circumstances  consistently  terrific,  leaving 
strong  and  frightful  example  of  the  folly,  the  danger,  am 
wickedness  of  ambition. 

In  a  recapitulation  and  general  comparison  ©f  the  excellc 

of  these  three  characters,  iEschylus  may  well  retire  from  the 

test, — satisfied  with  the  praise  of  having  delineated  with  sv 

an  adulterous  and  daring  monster,  without  producing,  hovi 

a  picture  so  interesting,  so  delicate,  or  so  ingenious,  as  eithe 

j-ipides  has  represented  in  his  Medea^  or  Shakspeare  in  his  . 

Macbeth,     But  between  Shakspeare  and  Euripides  the  str 

for  victory  is  not  so  easily  decided :    the  Scottish  Queen  hdi 

advantage  over  her  rival  in  the  superiority  of  the  difficultiei 

had  to  encounter,  and  which  she  removed  with  an  art  •  a 

courage  unparalleled  in  a  female.     Medea ^  indeed,  is  defi 

neither  in  art  nor  courage  ;  but  there  is  this  difference*  bet 

her  and  Ladi;  Macbeth^  that,  when  her  victims  slth  almos) 

tirely  in  her  power,  her  art  is  employed  only  in  refinmg  am 

gravating  their  torments,  whereas  the  art  of  the  other  is  exhil 

in  defeating  real  and  pressing  obstacles,  and  thus  presents  a 

ititcrcsting  spectacle  than  Medea^  who  is  labouring  withoiii 

ger,  and  without  an  adequate  object.    But  that  admirable  pa 

Mi'hich  pervades  the  character  of  Mcdca^   will  again  bring 
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tteariy  to  a  level  with  the  heroine  of  Shakspeare.  Shakspcart 
hM  reprcseated  au  aspiring  woman^  Euripides  has  supera4ded  th« 
wife  and  the  mother  ;  and  such  a  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  mater^* 
nal  tenderness  mixed  with  determined  revenge,  as  any  poet  uiight 
be  proud  to  have  produced.  But  if  we  farther  take  into  consi- 
deration  that  fiual  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth^  which  may  be  consi* 
dered  in  some  sort  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  which  is  aU 
most  a  character  by  itself,  we  shall  no  longer  hesitate  at  giving  a 
decided  preference  to  Shakspeare.  Kuripides  has  drawn  a  diffi* 
Cttlt  character  with  exquisite  skill,  but  Shakspeare  has  surpassed 
him :  Euripides  has  exhibited  powers  which  ^'  Would  drown  the 
stage  with  tears ;"  but  Shakspeare's  murderess  is  calculated  tQ 

-<*  Cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech, 


Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Cnnfotiiid  the  ignorant  \  and  amaze,  indeed ^ 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.'* 


AnT.  V. — On  the  English  Constitution*    (Continued,) 

TO    TUt    EDITOR   Of   THE   REFLECTOR. 

Sir, 
^HEX  we  contemplate  a  political  constitution,  we  should  have  in 
lew,  not  a  baseless  fabric  which  only  floats  in  the  imagination  of 
.  poet,  but  a  structure  which  ought  to  be  real,  and  though  im* 
kerftict,  yet  habitable  by  man ;  and  a  writer  may  comparatively 
;ren  admire  particular  forms,  without  always  overbearing  his 
«ader,  like  a  flatterer  or  false  friend,  with  the  swell  of  language 
Uid  the  pomp  of  praise.  He  may  be  glad  to  do  homage  to  the 
Snglish  Constitution  with  its  proudest  panegyrists,  and  even  to  a 
institution,  if  approved  by  the  people,  of  less  account.  For  as 
i  constitution  really  existing,  ought  to  be  a  rule  to  an  administra* 
40BL  which  exists  ;  so  should  an  existing  people  be  a  light  and  a 
aw,  guiding  and  accommodating  to  its  various  succeeding  neces* 
sities,  the  Constitution  itself. 

.  Are  there  some  ready  to  affirm  that  the  English  are  without 
^  coDstitution,  through  a  want  of  precision  in  the  time  and  means 
Df  its  formation,  and  in  the  primary  end  of  its  ordinances  ?  Let 
dnem  survey  each  production  of  nature.  Let  them  perceive  how 
Knuch  animal  life  is  elicited  by  silent,  gradual  process ;  wliat 
organic  movements  are  carried  oir  by  invisible  spxiogs ;  what  ef* 

y  %  fects 
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fects  are  wrought  by  all  the  operations  of  chemistry  ;  eifects  SiMU 
d^Sive  and  slow,  but  certain,  substantial,  ami  strong.  Some  of 
the  grandest  productions  in  the  universe  have  been  so  formed ; 
and  so  may  have  been,  so  indeed  has  been  formed,  be  what  it 
iliay^  the  English  Constitution. 

'It  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  and  the  preceding  Essay,  in  two 
hereafter  to  follow,  by  occasional  references  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  beginning  with  Ethelbert  in  561,  the  oldest  northern  Tcrit^ 
ten  laws  perhaps  extant,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  laws,  beginning 
with  the  Norman  Duke ;  to  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  or  the  Good, 
th6  Alfi*ed  of  Wales,  of  the  10th  century, — and  to  the  laws  and 
acts  of  Parliament  made  by  King  James  I.  and  his  successors^ 
kings  of  Scotland ; — and  to  four  English  writers  of  great  authority, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  Let  it  suffice  now  to  collect  together,  though  but  cur- 
sorily, all  that  may  be  called,  not  indeed  without  some  dispute, 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  British  Constitution. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  the  ancient  writers  on  govern- 
ment and  laws,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  *  had  an  expression 
for  what  moderns  mean  by  a  constitution :  nor  does  Hooker  give  a 
definition  of  it,  though  we  may  easily  make  one  for  him  from  his 
excellent  first  book  of  Ecclesiasiical  Polityy  in  which  he  invaria. 
bly  refers  the  origin  and  right  of  public  government  to  common 
consent ;  even  Harrington,  Sidney,  and  Locke,  are  defective  here, 
though  no  men  better  understood  the  fundamental  laws  of  society. 
As  they  accord  in  principle,  Harrington  shall  speak  for  all  three : 
*^  The  center  and  basis  of  every  government,  (says  this  profound 
writer),  is  no  other  than  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  same ;"  and 
agaiii,  "  as  there  is  a  private  reason,  which  is  the  interest  of  a 
private  man ;  so  there  is  that  reason,  which  is  the  interest  of 
mankind  or  the  whole  ;"  and  government  he  calls,  after  Hooker, 
•^  the  soul  of  u  nation :"  and  what  speaks  the  mind  and  will  of  a 
nation  is  what  others  mean  by  a  constitution. 

Machiavel  comes  near  the  truth,  when  he  says,  ^^  then  a  city 
may  be  called  free,  and  a  state  pronounce  itself  durable,  when 
founded  on  good  laws  and  orders  at  Jlrst^  and  has  not  that  neces- 
'%  of  good  men  to  maintain  it.     Of  such  laws  and  principles, 

many 


•  Xvracffis  and  avyt^avu^  are  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  i  and  consti- 
tiere  rausam,  leges,  &c.  constitutio  controversite/civitalis,  &c.  by  Cicero ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  moderns ;  nor  yet  tjo>jrsi»^  isroKirtvixst,  vro\§TivofAPHf 
lU  defined  by  Aristotle,  which  relate  to  laws  and  government^  and  corres* 
poBd  to  our  word  admiftistration,  and  sometimes  to  a  form  of  government, 
bat  not,  hi  the  sense  of  the  moderns,  to  a  rule  to  the  law  itself,  taad*  by  coBh* 
consent,  the  fapdamentum  fundaioeotorum. 
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orany  ancient  commonwealths  were  anciently  coostituted  and  con. 
.tiniied  a  good  while." 

"  To  constitute,"  Dr.  Johnson  defines,  "  to  give  formal  exist, 
jence,"  ''  to  make  any  thing  what  it  is  :"  and  a  Constitution  he 
4efines,  "  an  established  form  of  government,  a  system  of  laws 
and  customs."  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  a  constitution  it 
a  "  thing  antecedent  to  government  and  laws,  the  political  bible 
of  a  state."  "  British  civil  constitution,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Robin, 
son,  ''  Is  a  phrase  expressive,  first,  of  a  constitution  of  rights,  na. 
tiye  and  inherent  iu  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  ali 
mankind ;  next,  of  a  body  of  laws  peculiar  to  this  kingdom ; 
and  lastly,  of  a  form  of  making  and  executing  those  laws,  by 
Jking,  Lords,  uiid  Commons."  This  definition  describes  neatly 
what  Judge  Blackstone  has  discussed  much  at  large  ;  though  our 
lawyers  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  making  the  body  of  our 
laws  answer  the  purpose  of  a  definition,  as  paiticulariy  Lord 
jFortescue  in  a  preface  to  his  Records ;  and  hence  among  them 
the  observation,  that  our  constitution  is  in  our  statutes. 

But  the  British  Constitution,  though,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 

I  do  not  wish  to  concede  to  the  Church  any  undue  weight  or  in* 

iluence,  should  be  also  considered  in  its  extended  sense,  as  a  con. 

stitution  in  church  and  state.     The  people  of  England  and  the 

Church  of  England,  according  to  our  professed  advocates  for  the 

•ecclesiastical  establishment,  Hooker  and  Warburton,  are  one  and 

the  same  people.     This  is  an  inaccurate  idea,  though  not  more  so 

"tihan  some  things  adyaujced  about  the  civil  constitution ;  but  it  has 

^iven  birth  to  another  definition  of  the  English  Consitution  ;  ac« 

jcording  to  which,  '^  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  are  described  as 

■  ^L  strong  arch  of  government  rising  from  different  foundations,  but 

..l)ending  towards  each  other  as  they  rise,  and  meeting  in  the  cepr 

"^er;"  a  definition  of  Mr*  Rotherams,  a  writer  on  establishments. 

In  the  describing  of  this  Constitution,  the  word  fundamental^ 
^which  occasionally  will  be  used,  is  of  great  concern  ;  it  must,  at 
least,  be  understood  on  all  those  occasions  to  possess  a  meaning 
^significant  and  full.    A  power  m^y  be  admitted  ^nto  a  government 
which  yet  is  not  essential  ?.nd  fundamental  in  the  Constitution.  Some 
have  written  as  if  thinking  i\\:?Lt  the  Church  of  England  wa§  an  esm 
sential  part  of  the  English  Constitution,  according  to  the  idea 
just  laid  down  ;  and  from  hasty  extravagant  opinions  on  the  claims 
of  an  established  church,  they  have  proceeded  in  a  way,  both  to- 
wards Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  erroneous  in  true 
policy,  as  full  of  prejudice  o^nd  n^istake.    This,  at  least,  we  should 
recollect,  and  we  should  never  forget,  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  is  fundamental  because  it  is  established,  so  must  have  beea 
the  Roman  Church  long  before,  the  rights  of  which  are  provided 
for  by  Magna  Cliarta,     The  English  government  should  protect 
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both  alike ;  it  should  protect  all,  ts  a  shield  to  th^  wcak^  not  al 
a  sword  to  the  strong.  As  to  the  fundamentals,  or  the  first  prm. 
cipleft  of  its  constitution,  they  existed  before  eithet  the  Protestant 
br  the  Catholic  religion  was  established  here,  nor  is  either  esseni 
tial  to  the  Constitution,  though  both  hare  been  occasionally  ini 
troduced,  and  though  both  obtained  the  supreme  sanction  of  th* 
laws.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  Papists  before  thejf' 
•were  Protestants  ;  before  they  were  Papists^  they  were  ChristiiUis', 
and  had  churches ;  and  before  thoy  were  Christians,  they  wei* 
Britons,  and  had  a  Constitution :  just  as  to  a  building  somethiii|; 
may  be  added  which  entered  not  into  the  original  composition  oC 
thfe  fabHc. 

The  truth  on  this  subject  is,  thai  as  we  had  a  constitatioh  be*, 
fore  any  Christia'a  church  existed  in  the  land,  we  should  continue 
to  have  one  were  no  Christian  church  io  reihain.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  constitutions,  to  be  the  guardians  and  friends  of  all  the 
community  alike, — to  be  able  to  answer  all  the  varying  wdnts  of 
place  and  time,  such  more  particularly  as  arise  from  religion,  W 
the  same  manner  as  we  vary  our  dress  as  we  advance  in  years,  or 
as  the  skin  distends  with  the  growth  of  the  human  body. 

As  fundamentals  should  be  a  rule  to  laws,  so  may  laws  be 
made  quite  contrary  to  fundaUientals,  and  that  are  a  violation  of 
^  constitution :  ks  in  architecturie  one  part  of  a  building  may  not 
harmonize  with  another,  or  as  a  picture  may  be  so  disposed  ill 
its  parts  as  to  have  no  repose.  Trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peerk 
must  be  allowed,  and  is  allowed  by  all,  to  be  a  fundamehtal  iik 
the  Etiglish  Constitution.  The  privilipges  of  either  house  bf  par* 
liament,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  their  existence,  del 
pend  on,  at  least  should  harmonize  with,  the  common  law,  clt 
statute  law.  Precedents  may  certainly,  in  the  question  about 
privileges,  be  produced  oh  one  side  giving  liaiittion  to  a  claim^ 
and  on  the  other,  destroying  that  claim.  This  has  lately  been 
done.  How,  then,  shall  We  settle  the  dispute  ?  The  proper  wa^ 
Is,  to  refer  it  to  fundamentals,  as  laws  themselves  ate,  according 
to  the  principle  of  Chap.  II.  of  the  Coniirmatioh  of  the  Charter! 
bf  the  Liberties  pf  England  and  of  the  Forest,  made  in  the  35th 
year  of  Edward  t,r^'^  And  we  will,  that  if  any  judgment  be 
given  from  henceforth  contrary  to  the  points  of  the  chartei^ 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  undone  and  holden  for  nought.'^ 

Precedent's,  if  bad,  are  the  cobwebs  in  a  temple,  which  should " 
be  swept  away ;  laws,  injurious  or  unmeaning,  the  cabala  of  su- 
perstitious and  dark  ages,  should  be  repealed  or  set  aside ;  but 
fundamentals  are  the  ssicred  fire,   Yrhicti  should  be  left  alwayh 
burning  on  the  altar. 

Fundamentals  in  a  constitution  are  a  rule  for  governments, 
imd  lilfluentiftl  in  t)ie  Whqle  political  s^teip.     Statutes,   toof, 
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twmiltfiWjd  and  repeatedly  confirmed  on  constitadonal  principles^ 
gndttodly  becotee  a  part  of  the  constitution  itself.  A  funda- 
mental  is,  in  short,  the  sap  which  springs  from  the  root,  rises  in  . 
the  trunk,  and  is  transfused  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
tree  ;  the  vital  principle  which,  in  animal  life,  ^flows  in  the  blood 
and  operates  on  all  the  humours  and  muscles,  the  solids  and  veins ; 
the  basis,  and  buttresses,  and  rafters,  on  which  the  building  is 
raised,  or  from  which  it  derives  all  its  consistency  and  strength. 
tt  is  on  this  subject  I  consider  Mr.  William  Penn  as  having  writ. 
ten  so  well. 

To  be  more  particular.  As  men,  we  have  a  natural  claim  to 
existence,  to  liberty,  to  religion,  to  whatever  comes  mider  the 
denomination  of  personal  rights ;  as  members  of  a  civil  society,*  ' 
to  frame  the  laws  by  which  those  rights  are  to  hq  administered, 
and  to  sliare  the  power  by  which  those  laws  are  made ;  and  on 
these  principles  are  grounded,  in  whatever  caase  they  originated, 
our  present  claims  to  parliaments  and  juries,  the  proudest  and 
paramount  claims  in  an  Englishmaifs  birth.right :  and  this  is  tiie 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Locke,  as  the  foundation  of  government,  ©f 
the  English  government,  as  settled  at  the  llevolution. 

To  be  still  more  particular.  There  are  three  forms  of  civil  polity, 
^ot  which  that  is  the  least  lawful  and  natural  which  Mr.  Hobbes 
•end  Sir  Robert  Filmer  pronounce  most  so.) — ^The  first,  where 
"the  state  is  governed  by  one  man ;  the  second,  when  by  a  few, 
-supposed  to  be  the  best ;  the  third,  when  it  is  said  to  rest  with 
the  people.  By  the  ancients  there  was  conceived  some  tran. 
"scendant  form,  possessing  an  union  of  the  excellencies  of  all  with. 
t>ut  the  defects  of  either,  or  in  which  all  the  good  qualities  and 
^1  the  bad  should  be  so  intermixed,  as  by  a  sublhne  species  of 
«lchymy,  to  be  transmuted  into  gold :  with  them  indeed  ideal^ 
pleasing  to  talk  about,  like  the  music  of  the  spheres,  though  no 
where  to  be  heard,  and  supposed  to  be  unattainable  in  fact,  like 
•perfection  in  man. 

Machiavcl  observes,  '^  there  never  Ivas,  nor  is  at  this  day,  any 
^vemment  in  the  woHd  by  which  one  man  has  rule  and  domi* 
-siion,  but  it  is  either  •H*cdmmonwe(dth  or  a  monarchy,^* 

But  the  English^  and  the  admirers  of  the  English  Const! tutimiy 
4ay  claim  both  to  the  theory  and  reality  of  this  wonder  of  antiquity  ; 
A  constitution  which,  they  ssty,  unites  in  oy^  link  the  power  of 
TOonarc!?y,  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy,  and  the  virtue  of  demo, 
cracy  ;  this  has  been  called  a  free  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  the 
most  excellent  form  of  government  in  the  world. 

Of  the  three  powers  or  estates  iii  the  English  Constitution,  tlie 
iirst  is  the  King :  he,  in  a  certain  sense,  has  no  superior.  Ipse 
Hon  debet  esse  sub  bomine,  says  Bractonj  sed  sub  Deo,  et  habet 
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'  .Deum  tantum  superiorem  judicem.  ''  He  ought  not  to  be.nndM' 
•man,  but  under  God,  and  has  God  only  for  his  superior  judge." 
.  I  introduce  the  above  passage,  for  the  sake  of  Sir  Robert  Ck>t. 
ton's  exposition.  "  The  Queen  or  King  of  England's  power  is 
absolute  in  acknowledging  no  superior j  nor  in  vassalage  to  Pope 
or  Emperor.  For  that  subjection  which  by  King  John  was  made 
to  Innocent ius  III.,  after  in  parliament,  per  prseceptum  Domini 
Papae  septem  Julii,  cum  fidelitate  et  homagio  relaxatur  omuino^t^' 

Indeed,  the  Roman  Church,  in  regard  to  the  King  of  Eaigland^ 
never  could  produce  a  deed  of  subjection  to  the  Pontiff,  nor  could. 
a  King  of  England  grant  one  without  his  people.  So  that  aoipn^ 
the  kingdoms  feudatory  to  the  Pope,  England  was  never  named. 
.Neither  were  the  Peter-pence,  nor  the  Rome-scot,  ever  consi-* 
dered  as  tributes  of  vassalage,  but,  as  the  same  Sir  Rober  Cotton, 
.observes^  they  were  alms  from  Hie  king^  eleemosyna  regis. 
.  But  though  the  office  of  king  is  of  such  high  consideration,  h^ 
is  still  liable  to  be  called  from  his  towering  eminence ;  for  it  i» 
bnt  a  trust,  a  power  deputed  in  behalf  of  the  whole  community* 
This  idea  alone  it  is,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  sacredness,  thougk 
in  arbitrary  times,  that  sacredness  has  been  spoken  of  as  inherent^ 
.or  as  transfused  into  it,  like  holy  oil  from  Heaven  itself. 

.  The  word  king  (cyning)  is  Saxon,  and  means  one  endowed, 
.with  knowledge  or  power  or  valour.  In  different  countries  the 
.word  has  been  applied  to  different  officers. — Plato  and  Aristotle 
supposed  that  kings  were  the  first  $ort  of  governors.  Sometimes 
Jung  means  an  emperor,  monarch,  or  despot,  one  who  gives  law, 
or  whose  will  is  law,  in  whom  resides  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  Among  the  ancient  Spartans,  the  supreme  n^agistr^te  was 
styled  Qcca-iXtvsy  or  king ;  at  Athens,  the  second  Archon  was  so 
cadled,  though  he  possessed  but  limited  authority.  In  England, 
—^though  in  arbitrary  times  the  king  has  taken  the  laws  into  his 
own  hands,  becoming  a  king  or  monarch  in  the  odious  sense  of 
tiie  word, — it  means  one  who  governs  by  law  ;  and  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  according  to  Tacitus,  Caesar,  and  Dion,  Britain  was 
In  possession  of  jsuch  kings,  and  the  people  were  free.  He  diffe^ 
therefore,  somewhat  from  MachiavePs  "  one  man,  who  has  do* 
jMftipn  or  rule  over  another ;"  for  with  us,  the  office  not  only 
partaJjiLes  pf  the  nature  of  a  contract,  it  is  a  contract  in  form,  and 
confirmed  by  an  path.  Thus  it  was  in  the  Saxon  times  ;  and  the 
form  of  the  oath  may  be  seen  in  Bracton.  William  himself,  calle4 
the  Conqueror,  in  a  council  of  his  barons,  heard  the  English  laws 
repeated,  and  swore  on  the  altar  to  conduct  himself  towards  the 
English,  as  a  good  king  ought  to  do  in  all  respects  ;  as  ma^  b« 
lieen  in  PFilkin's  Anglo-Saxon  Lazos^  and  Laws  of  King  WiU 
jiain.^rThat  William  perjured  himself,  shews  Only  his  power  and 
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.«|nt  of  principle  ;  not  his  right.-— Thus  it  continued  under  our 
most  arbitrary  pruices,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  old  abridgement  of 
the  Statutes  set  out  in  the  reign  of  Harry  VIII. ;  so  it  was  settled 
vhen  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  obtained  under  Charles  II.;  so  it 
.continued  when  the  succession  was  altered  at  the  Revolution :  and 
this  is  the  period  at  which  some  now  date,  like  the  time  of  a  ship's 
peaceful  arrival  in  port  after  convicting  with  many  a  storm,  the 
peaceful,  the  settled,  and  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  English  Con. 
stitotion. 

Writers  speak  of  our  king  as  the  executive  magistrate :  and  so 
he  is.  For  though  the  people  are  the  primary  source  of  all 
power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  the  original  sovereign 
power,  the  true  and  only  essential  majesty  ;  yet,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  executive  power,  through  all  the  departments  of  the  church, 
the  law,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  all  power  flows,  through  so 
.many  channels,  as  from  the  fons  potestatis,  mediately  or  imme. 
.^lately,  from  the  king.  He  appoints  magistrates ;  possesses  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  in  pardoning  criminals,  or  in  sealing 
their  doom  ;  in  cases  of  common  law,  there  lies,  in  the  last  case, 
an  appeal  to  him ;  he  grants  honours,  and  he  obtains  homage ;  It 
is  his  province  to  regulate  the  coin,  to  denounce  war,  and  decree 
peace.  When  all  these  jura  majestatis,  '^  these  rights  of  majes. 
ty,"  are  considered, — and  tinally,  when  it  is  recollected  that  with 
him  rests  the  entire  power  of  a  negative  on  every  law,--*-whea 
these  circumstances  are  all  fully  weighed,  we  must  conclude,  in 
the  forcible  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  ^'  that  a  king  of  England  i| 
a  real  king." 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  oiEce  of  chief  executive  magis. 
itrate  in  a  country  should  be  hereditary.     So  it  is  now  in  Eng. 
land,  though  it  was  not  so  alw^s  witb  our  ancestors  tl^e  Saxons : 
and  so  essential  to  our  government  has  even  the  n^me  been  ac. 
counted,  that  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  oiler  the  title  to 
Cromwell  himself.     But  though  the  olhce  is  novf  hereditary,  and 
-considered  so  essential,  yet  being  only  a  trust,  if,  by  its  very  na4 
.tare,  is  both  responsible  and  revert ible.     When  the  compact  be* 
twixt  king  and  people  is  violated,  recurrence  may  be  n^ade  to  tto 
nation^s  last  resource,  to  fundamental  principles :  and  the  people 
,pi  England  have  in  more  instances  than  one  asserted  their  right ; 
they  beheaded  a  king,  and  they  altered  the  succession. 
,.    The  House  of  Peers,  is  the  second  estate  of  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament. 

Milton  (in  his  Defence  of  tlie  People  of  England)  observes, 
after  the  autho"  of  Modus  tenendi  Parliainenta^  cuat  ^^  kings  held 
parliaments  and  councils  with  tUeir  people,  even  before  bishops 
and  lords  were  made :"  and  he  spoke  truly,  if  by  lords  he  im. 
derstood,  as  ho  did,  modern  dukes^  modern  marquis&es,  viscounts, 

and 
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and  such  like  hereditary  names.  For  anciently,  dignity  was  cM 
nected  with  duty,  and  distinctions  of  name  were  distinctionB  <f 
office,  though  the  Saxons  had  also  hereditary  distinctions.  Thl 
heretocet  among  the  Saxons,  corresponding  to  the  French  duke 
the  dux  among  the  Romans j  was  the  leader  of  an  army.  Thl 
ancient  office  of  marquis,  co-existing  in  the  ancient  duke,  was  t< 
guard  the  fharches  or  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  earl  or  sfaireb 
man,  or  county  man,  comts^  had  the  goYcmment  of  a  wholi 
shire  or  county,  or  one  of  those  several  divisions  into  which  ISogi 
land  was  divided,  and  was  sdmetimes  called  ecdderman.  Hence  H 
became  necessary,  that  an  earl  sitting  as  a  judge  over  a  shire 
should  understand  the  laws,  his  employment  being  to  administei 
them ;  and  Alfred  obliged  earls  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  their  country',   or  to  abandon  their  offices. 

The  assembly  (called  by  us  parliament,  comparatively  a  mo. 
tlem  term)  was  distinguished  among  idur  Ancestors  by  terms  indi^ 
cative  of  that  energy  and  of  that  wisdom  which  ought  ever  tft 
|>revaii  in  the  deliberative  supreme  Cmmcil  of  a  great  nation : 
the  commune  concilium  regni,  the  common  council  of  the  king- 
dom,— magnom  concilium  regis,  the  great  council  of  the  king*. 
dom, — magna  curia,  the  great  court, — conventus  hobilium  €/i 
procerutii,:  the  convention  of  the  nobles  or  chiefs,^ — comrannitaa 
regis  Anglic,  the  community  of  the  kingdom  of  England^ — and 
the  like-.  ?       * 

Anciently,  all  wht)  composed  this  Wittena-gemot,  sat,  toge. 
ther  with  the  king,  in  one  assembly,  which  of  course  formed  k 
much  more  numerous  body  than  what  now  composes  the  Hoiise  of 
liOrtls. 

ITie  spirit  of  aristocracy  rose  with  the  times,  undler  WilliaA. 
^he  Norman,  who  altered  the  feudal  tenures,  and  dispossessed  tkfe 
English  nobility  to  make  room  for  his  Normans.  These  teuam 
yere  accompanied  with  burdens  unknown  to  the  Saxons ;  and  tlreiT' 
immediate  eiFect  'war?,  to  raise  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  righ6i 
^f  the  many.  But  yet,  parts  in  this  feudal  system  ^the  itUMr 
fendd  system,  introdYiced- by  the  Normans)  were  fevourabfe  to  li. 
%erty,  and  wanted  only  a  more  equal  distribution  of  property, 
and  the  spirit  of  commerce,  to  advance  its  claims. 

Tfie  House  of  Lords,  as  now  constituted,  is  composed  of  lord^ 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  temporal  lords  sit  in  the  assembl;f, 
trot  as  representatives  of  others,  but  in  their  own  capacity,  as 
equals,  or  peers  of  the  realm.  The  lords  spiritual,  are  not  repre- 
flentatives  of  others,  nor  yet  sit  in  their  own  right,  nbr  yet  (at  least 
in  the  sense  of  Bishop  Warburton)  as  guardians  of  spiritualities'; 
but  though  not  peers  of  the  realm,  yet  as  holding  baronies,  thejr 
are  lords  of  parliament.  • 

This  Honse  of  liords,  iir  a  distinct  house  now  from  that  of  t}k 

Commons^ 
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GbiflndnB,  iTcAutitutc  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
are  the  hereditary  council  of  the  king :  it  possesses  albb  a  juiiia 
cial  po^er,  and  its  utility  is  said  to  consist  in  its  being  a  senate 
to  balance  the  tw(>  extremes  of  king  and  people.  Some  sttislt 
council  has  been  accounted  essential  to  a  republic,  and  been  called 
the  Corinlhian  capital  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 
'  The  House  of  J^rds  having  a  distinct  house,  as  a  consequence^ 

possesses  distinct  privileges  and  distinct  powers.  A  member 
claims  audience  of  the  sovereign  ;  in  his  judicial  Capacity,  givM 
his  verdict  on  his  honour,  not  by  oath  ;  and  is  tried  by  his  peersj 
the  lords  temporal.  No  law  can  be  passed  without  its  con- 
currence :  it  can  stop  a  bill  after  it  has  passed  three  times 
through  the  othiT  house:  it  can  also  originate  bills  as  well  as 
the  Commons ;  and  all  bills  proceed  through  three  stages  in  thta 
house,  no  less  than  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  it  can  re* 
ceive  the  royal  aissent. 

Xhe  third  estate  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  are  the  re- 
presentatives, so  called,  of  the  people :  1  say  so  called,  for,  aa 
the  House  of  Commons  had  not  its  rise,  at  first,  in  a  spirit  of  11. 
berty  emanating  from  the  people,  so  has  it  never  beert,  not  even 
in  the  purest  times  of  the  Saxons,  so  constructed,  as  to  providil 
for  a  general  sympathy,  on  any  substantial  scientific  system  of 
'^presentation.     We  may  indeed  admit,  that  the  greater  baron 
p08sr!i^d  some  sympathies  and  might  consult  the  interests  of  hit 
dependents  in  the  Wittena-gemot ;  and  this  we  will  call  a  virtual  re^ 
presentation :  but  the  warmest  panegyrist  most  proceed  no  further : 
'^or  has  there  ever  been  in  any  House  of  Commons  a  greater  ag«» 
gregate  of  perfection  than  could  be  crowded  into  a  virttial  re* 
P^'esentation. 

^Vhen  the  greater  barons  were  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands, 

*hose  holding  of  them  by  knight's-fee  were  sometimes  summoned 

*^    attend  the  great  court.     But  they  appeared  there  not  to  make 

"•-Ws,  but  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  clergy  were  summoned  to 

convocation,  to  give  their  money  ;  and  these  formed  what  weri 

**  terwards  called  knights  of   the  shire,  who  sat  two  for  each 

County.     Knight  or  cnight  means,  according  to  its  aiicient  sense, 

^^''vantj  and  supposes  a  superior  to  whom  service  is  rendered : — 

'*  Ful  worthy  was  he  iu  his  Lordei  uarre." 

CUAUCRR. 

In  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.,  boroughs  and  cities  wete  di- 

j.^'^tf-d  to  send  deputies  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation^  iii 

*  *^^  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  two  from  each  place, 

*^4  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.     Ta^w-tion  was  die  firist  claitn^ 

'^^  taxation  naturally  generated  legislation. 

1*he  roi/al  boroughs  were  called  by  Henry  VIL,  to  flerve  th* 

purpose 
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purpose  of  royal  influence,  though  ostensibly,  as  favourable  -Lm 
commerce  and  civil  liberty.  ^ 

Thus,  as  in  the  natural  world,  unforeseen  contingencieg  form 
unexpected  assemblances,  by  bringing  into  union  things  whick 
might  seem  at  variance  before  ;  so  is  it  in  the  moral  and  politick 
world  ;  so  vi^as  it  here.  This  assembly,  the  House  of  Commonsy 
was  formed,  in  its  origin,  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  di. 
rected  by  a  spirit  of  self-interest,  not  of  philosophy  or  of  libor* 
ty.  To  deliberate  or  legislate  was  not  its  original  designation, 
por  its  regular  preconcerted  plan.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of 
situation,  of  civil  connection,  and  natural  capabilities. 

But  however  these  matters  are,  this  we  avow,  that  as  our  BrL. 
tish  ancestors  had  their  councils,  so  had  our  Saxon  their  Witteiia. 
gemots,  and  that  issuing  out  of  tliat  springs  this,  our  third  esta.tey 
a  House  of  Commons,  a  grand  provision  or  public  reservoir,  in 
the  event,  and  avowedly,  since,  brought  into  use  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people;  subsequent  indeed,  in  its  eiKistence,  to  IVfa-gna 
Charta,  but  appealing  now  to  principles  antecedent  to  the  fua<L|« 
mental  principles  of  English  liberty ;  and,  as  Judge  Blackstone 
speaks,  "  It  indispensably  appears,  that  parliaments,  pr  genera) 
councils,  are  cpeval  with  the  kingdoqd  itself,?'  Of  these  princLr 
pies,  the  utrnost  strength  was  tried  and  called  forth  throughout  a 
most  inquisitive^  struggling  period,  that  I  mean  toiyhich  the  greaX 
work,  Rushworth's  Jlistorical  Collections^  relates.  They,  havd 
received  the  clearest  illustration,  and  the  most  highly  sanct|piie4 
authprity,  from  the  Petition  of  Rights  under  Charles  1.,  from  the 
Bill  pf  Rights  under  Charles  11.,  and  Declaration  of  Rights  at 
the  llevplutipn,  &c. : — 

■**  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit ; 


Scilicet  et  rerum  facia  est  pulcherr|ina  Roma.** 

ViRG.  Georg, 

The  House  of  Commons,  then,  being  now  a  distinct  house,  p 
sesses,  like  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  distill 


in 

powers  and  privileges.     It  exercises  in  common  with  them  an  ei^  " 
tire  negative.     It  can  originate  bills,  which  pass  through  thr(=^^^^ 
'stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the  House  of  L^ord^-  ^ 
tefore  they  can  advance  foj*  the  royal  consent  and  become  laws^ 
It  claims, — the  common  right  indeed  of  every  Englishman, — free- 
dom of  speech ;  the  privilege  of  self-protection  from  interruption  anft"^ 
contempt ;  and,  for  a  limited  time,  in  civil  suits,  exemption  froirC^ 
arrests  and  imprisonment.    By  the  celebrated  statute  of  Edw.  III.,ci  ^ 
De  Tallagio  non  concedendo^  and  others,   more  particularly 
clause  in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  king  is  debarred  taking  an 
talliage,  benevolence^   loan,  or  tax,  without  consent  of  parliar^ 
meat.     Here  the  Commons  are  paramount,  claiming  and  exer 

cisin 
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using  the  sole  power  of  proposing  and  proportioning  the  taxes  ; 
for  as  all  money  bills  originate  in  the  Commons  Ilouse^  so  thejr 
cannot  be  altered  nor  amended  in  the  House  of  Lords.  *While^ 
tlierefore,  vre  call  the  legislative  function  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mon  its  great  strength,  we  may  proclaim  the  peculiar  transcendant 
exercise  of  this  function,  its  balance  against  the  weight  of  th^ 
other  two  parts  of  the  Constitution.  And  thus  much  for  the 
three  estates,  as  they  ;;oz^  arc  seen^  of  the  high  court  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  Parliament. 

The  reader  will  please  to  consider  me  as  speaking  of  the  Con- 
ititution  that  now  is^  and  to  attend  to  this  important  distinction^ 
that  the  Ekiglish  Constitution  is  not  the  creature  of  a  period,  an 
infant  just  come  from  the  womb,  but  the  body  of  man  shaped  and 
itrengthening  through  a  growth  of  years.  And  while  preserving 
clearly  this  distinction,  if  he  differs  from  some  notions  already  al. 
Ivided  to  on  oue  hand,  he  may,  perhaps,  not  take  too  implicitly 
irhat  has  been  advanced  on  the  other. 

For  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  the  King,  Lords^ 
ind  Commons,  as  the  thrc^  estates,  we  have  differed  a  little  from 
many  write'rs,  and  those  too  of  great  authority  on  constitutional 
9<>^tions,  and,  indeed,  from  the  express  language  used  in  many 
of  our  statutes,  where  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
House  of  Commons,  are  spoken  of  distinctly  as  the  three  estates. 
fc»t  observe;  Judge  Blackstone  himself  admits,  as  he  must,  "  that 
^^  spiritual  lords  intermix  in  their  votes  with  the  temporal,  and 
^naequently,  that  they  are  deprived  now  of  the  reality/  of  a  third 
••'tt/e."  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  still  speak 
^^  the  three  estates,  we  must  admit  the  king  as  one  ;  and  he  ha^ 
•*1  the  requisites  ;  distinct  powers  and  privileges, — an  entire  ne- 
•^ttve, — and  without  his  consent  no  law  can  pass,  any  more  than 
^^thout  that  of  either  of  the  two  houses :  nor  is  Judge  Black. 
*^Oiie's  own  declaration,  in  one  place,  reconcileable  to  any  other 
'^Kstrine^  nor  indeed  to  his  own  language,  in  another. 

*'  These"  (King,  Lords,  and  Commons,)  he  says,  "  are  the  co«- 
'uent  parts  of  a  parliament ;  the  King,  the  Lords  Temporal  and 
^tritual,  and  the  Commons  ;  parts,  of  which  each  is  so  necessarily 
'^€Mt  the  CONSENT  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law 
^^^t  shall  bind  the  subject/'  What  then  does  he  mean  when  he 
^ys,  cautiously  indeed,  "  the  power  of  the  king  consists  in  rqjectm 
^^  rather  thein  resolving ?^^  Is  not  consenting  resolving?  In* 
^^€d,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add  on  this  subject,  that  the  same 
^H^  taken  place  in  this  part  of  our  Constitution  as  in  other  parts^ 
^liich  have  been  formed  not  on  any  instantaneous  expression  of  the 
E^'Oblic  will,  but  by  the  silent  progress  of  time,  the  insensible 
change  of  local  manners,  and  accidental  circumstances,  though 
^m&s  continue  when  the  substftncc  is  gone,  and  the  courtesy  of 

parliament 
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parliamont  allows  language  to  remain  when  there  arc  no  arcH^ 
typeg,  or  existii^g  facts,  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  of  course  wK^ 
it  has  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  as  where  the  bishops  may  be  call^^ 
peers,  which,  in  the  modern  sense,  they  are  not ;  and  where  tfu 
king  is  called  our  Lord, — the  parliament,  the  king's  parliamont, 
— ^the  laws,  the  king^s  law, — all  obsolete,  feudal,  barbarous  lanj 
guage,  suffered  to  exist,  as  Milton  has  well  noticed  in  his  Defence 
of  the  People  of  Englmid^  by  the  mere  courtesy,  or  in  plain 
English,  th<^  absjird  complaisance,  of  parliament :  "  for  forms  and 
names/*  as  Warburton  well  expresses  it,  "  in  acts  of  parliament 
may  continue  when  a  constitution  has  undtTgone  a  change,  not  br 
Tiolence,  but  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees." 

If  the  bishops  ever  compos<'d  a  third  estate,  in  the  more  mo- 
dern sense  of  the  word,  it  was  then  when  the  archbishops,  bishops^ 
abbots,  and  conventual  priors,  the  universaj  persona*  regni,  not 
merely  a  score  of  bishops,  attended  parliament  by  virtue  of  their 
baronies,  together  with  the  other  barons,  that  is,  all  such  as  held 
their  baronies  in  capite,  whose  names  and  fees,  or  feuds,  may  be 
seen  in  Doom^s^day  Book;  and  the  form  and  reason  of  whose  first 
5. summons  under  William  the  Conqueror,  (for  it  was  he  who  changed 
the  character  of  the  clergy's  property  from  frank.almoigne  to  ba- 
ronial tenures),  may  be  read  in  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour.    But 
even  fit  that  period,  as  Archbishop  Wake  has  shewn  in  his  SttMic 
of  the  Clergy  and  Church  of  England^  "  the  exercise  of  thci* 
9iegative^  otherwise  than  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  not  so  clearly 
handed  down  to  us."   'They  were  not,  indeed,  always  summon 
to  attend,  and  where  individuals  of  them  happened  not  to  hold 
capite,  instances  may  be  found  (fhey  may  be  seen  in  the  gar 
learned  John  Seidell's   Titles  of  Honour^)  of  their  petitiom 
against  attending  the  great  council,   and  of  the  king's  assent 
their  petition.     With  respect  to  civil  matters,  their  consent  w; 
often  not  asked,  (their  dissent  was  sometimes  over-ruled),  n 
even  in  ecclesiastical,  when  the  king  and  temporal  batons  fornix  ^ 
their  opinions  or  their  wishes  clashing  with  the  public  interests  o  ^^ 
state  policy.     If,  therefore,  when  the  spiritual  barons  formed  ^ 
greater  body  and  were  of  superior  account,  it  does  not  appca:  ^ 
that  they  properly  possessed  a  negative ,  it  must  have  been  hyCJ^ 
n^iere  courtesy  of  parliament  th«at  they  have  been  considered  on^^ 
of  the  estates. 

If  by  the  word  estate  was  meant  merely  a  distinct  order  in  so^'^ 
ciety,  as  dukes,  earls,  knights,  or  representatives  of  any  descrip^ ^ 
tion  of  people,  lik«  the  House  of  Commons,  the  phrase  migh^-^ 
have  been  received  as  constitutional ;  but  as  it  means  more, — as  i  ^ 
means  a  brancb,  a  part,  even  one  third  of  a  legislature,  witlf=^ 
distinct  powers  and  privileges,  with  a  negative  on  parliamentary 
prpceedin^s, — it  seems  now  incorrect.     For  the  spiritual  lords  d 
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not  sit  in  the  upper  house  as  bishops,  nor,  in  any  sense  of  tha 
Wor^L^  as  represcntatircs  of  the  clergy.  It  does  not  appear  in« 
deed  ,  after  all  Bishop  AVarburton  1ms  said,  that  they  are  eyen 
peers  of  the  realm,  for  there  still  remsLins  a  Standing  Order  of 
fke  JElause  against  the  peerage  of  the  bishops  :  so  that  the  opiiuon 
)f  IS  ome  able  lawyers  seems  to  be  the  truth, — that  the  bishops  sit 
lomF"^  according  to  the  progress  of  our  Constitution,  by  mere  cus- 
ODA.  and  courtesy.  As  to  their  being  now  a  third  estate  of  par. 
laocmcnt,  eyen  Warburton,  a  writer  by  no  means  forward  to 
oalcc  hasty  concessions  against  his  own  order,  is  obliged  to  gire 
ip    -tfrliat. 

fow,  a£  the  object  of  those  essays  is  not  courtesy,  but,  to  take 

;e  Blackstone's  word,  realilij^  it  seemed  to  correspond  best 

vi^.fa  our  leading  view,  to  speak  of  the  King,  the  Lords  Spiritual 

9nrM  Temporal,  and  tlie  House  of  Commons,  as  the  three  estates 

of  'parliament,  (these  possessing  all  the  essentials,)  than  to  include 

thajf  order  as  a  third  estate,  which  has  nothing  that  is  essential  to 

itr      for,  as  Montesquieu  somewhere  observes,  "when  the  customs 

•f    SI,  nation  chaTige,  the  laws  also  should  change  ;"  so,  when  cus. 

to'ms,  and  manners,  and  laws,  and  a  constitution  itself  is  changed^ 

hm^a^uage  also  should  follow,  and  change  too. 

The. power  of  this  High  Court  of  Parliament  is  said  to  be  om*. 

^jyctent^  a  term  meant  to  express  its  vast  extent  of  authority  : 

si^^  Blackstone  says,  ^'  it  can  change  and  create  anew  the  Consti. 

**>tion  ;•'  and  that  we  may  not  suppose  he  speaks  figuratively  and 

■^^ans  by  that  term  a  mere  fiction  in  law,  he  adds,  "  it  can  do 

•^^ry  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible."     Unt  here,  too,  we 

■ho aid  not  believe  too  largely.     We  should  at  least  distinguish 

*^tween  what  is  accidental  and  fundamental.    The  parliament  can 

J**^ke  and  repeal  laws ;  by  new  statutes  it  can  annul  the  old  ones ; 

**  may  change,  perhaps,  the  present  forms  or  offices  of  executive 

poifer;  if  it  ought  to  interfere  with  religion  at  all,  it  may,  per- 

■^^ps,  alter  the  established   religion  of  a  country ;  it  may  even, 

^*i>   great  emergencies,  as  a  convention  parliament,  give  a  new 

^^urse  to  the  succession :  so  far,  perhaps,  it  may  be  correct  to 

•^^,  ttie  parliament  may  change  the  Constitution. 

Bat  if  Blackstone  allowed,  as  he  did,  that  we  have  a  Consti. 
J^tion,  fundamental  laws,  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
*^iid,  which,  whether  they  were  originally  laid  down  by  the  peo- 
1^1  €,  or  insensibly  introduced  by  custom  and  interwoven  in  the 
*^i¥S,  are  received  by  us  as  the  directory  to  the  legislative  body  ; 
v^Jid  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  say  we  have  no  such  prihci- 
l^les;)  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  would  be  incorrect  and  unsafe  to  say 
■^The  legislature  can  alter  this  part  of .  tho  <Jonstitution.  For  as 
a  free  state  a]l  the  powers  of  the  legislative  Ijody  are  but  a 

•  trust. 
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triist,  so  are  there  somfe  rights  which  can  never  bfe  delegafe^l, 
away  ;  and  should  even  a  parliament  pillage  the  people  of  tfaenm-^ 
tiiey  should  be  demanded  back,  as  their  sacred,  unalienable  pro,^ 
perty. 

And  has  not  the  British  legislature  itself  thud  understood  thi^ 
matter?     Lj^ws  have  been  repoalfd  as  not  being  cfonstitutibnaX  - 
and  others  allowed  to  stand  as  original  and  fundamental :  as  ~ 
Henry  Vll.'s  reign,  a  law  passed  contrary  to  the  free  customs 
the  realm,  in  th^  prorootiug  of  which,  Empson  and  Dudley  Wf*: 
principally  concerned  ;  but,  as  William  Penn  expressed  it,  th.^y 
were  hans[cdfor  their  pains^  and  the  illegal  statute  was  repealod. 
The  corallory  is  plain,  as  Ponn  continues  to  observe,  ^^  fund  a. 
mentals  give  rule  to  acts  of  parliament ;  else,  why  was  the  statute 
of  the  8th  of  Edward  IV.  to  stand  as  original,  and  this  of  -the 
11th  of  Henry  VII.  repealed  as  illegal  ?  For  therefore  is  any  thing 
unlawful,  because  it  transgresseth  a  law  ;  but  what  law   can     an 
act  of  parliament  transgress,   but  that  which   is   fundament sd  ? 
Therefore,  trials  by  juries,  or  lawful  judgment  of  equals,  is    by 
act  of  parliament  confessed  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  our   go- 
vernment." 

,1  shall  close  this  essay  with  the  following  summary  of  what   is 
good  in  the  English  notions  of  liberty  : — "  The  following,  then, 
are  received  as  the  fundamental  maxims  of  English  law,  which   it 
DMiy  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  : — The  pc»ople  have  a  right  to  a- 
free  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  a  right  to  make 
those  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  and  a  right  to  share    la 
that  power  which  puts  the  laws  in  execution.     To  these  I  may  he 
allowed  to  add  the  excellent  maxim  of  good  King  Edward,  which 
hath  ever  been  deemed  a  fundamental  in  our  law  :  '  That  if  a-^X 
law  or  custom  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  nature,  or  o^ 
reason,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  null  and  void.'     And  thou^"^ 
la  order  to  guard  against  the  frowardness  of  private  reason,   o^^^ 
l^w  is  called  legal  reason,  (quod  est  summa  ratio),  because    »^J 
many  ages  it  has  been  fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  number     *^ 
great  and  learned  men,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks.:  yet  th^*® 
fundamentals  are  always  supposed  to  make  part  of  this  legal  r^^^" 
son :  so  that  we  may  apply  to  these  fundamentals  what  the  ^^^'[ 
slator  of  the  Mirrour  of  Justices  says  of  the  common  law ;  Tl""** 
when  the  laws  of  God  and  Reason  came  into  England,   tt^^ 
came  we. 

"  These  principles  may  be  ascertained  and  established  by       * 
historical  investigation,    from  whence   it  will  appear,    that     ^ 
Constitution   of    England    is    very    different    from    what    s<^^J" 
would  have   us  believe ; — that  a  king  ofc  England  is  one    t:^  -^ 
rules  by  law; — and  that  the  laws  of  England  are  directed- 
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iblic  iutcrest,   encouraged   ^iid  secured  by  these  fiindoib 
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rionsly  to  offering  any  plan  for  diffusing  the  principtci  of 
itish  Constitution,  it  will  be.  most  in  order,  though -con* 
9  our  original  intention,  to  pk>int  0utwh4t  may  be  supposed 
its  defects.  Our  subject,  therefore,  seems  to  requm  two 
ssays  ;  and  should  it  hereafter  justify  some  freedom  of  dis* 
I,  yd  shall  it  be  allowed  all  its  just  claims  on  oar  modesty 
>deration» 

Ajft  QaatRTSAk 


VI. — ^Inquiries  concerning  Instinct:  esMhiimg  a  Brief 
0  qf  tke  Mental  Faculties  of  the  Lower  Animals  cojnpared 
>  those  of  Man;  and  also  the  State  of  Opinions  on  this 
ject. 

ESSAY   I, 

>ject  of  the^e  essays  is^  to  inquire  cdncemiifg  what  has  been 
inated  Instinct :  after  investigating  its  phenomena  among 
rer  animals,  to  examine  if  there  be  any  such  principle  of 
in  man;  by  comparison  to  endeavour  tp  aiCertainwhe. 
be  of  the  same  nature  in  him  as  it  is  in  the  brutes ;  and  to 
out  the  difference,  should  any  exist,  between  the  actions 
roceed  from  this  principle  and  those  that  originate  in  other 
t;  To  carry  this  plan  effectually  into  execution,  it  will  be 
iry  for  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  opbiions  of  varioug 
t  philosophers  and  writers  on  the  subject.  My  aim  is  not 
d  a  new  system  upon  a  fanciful  foundation,  but  rather  to 
some  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  old  philosophical 
with  a  diligent  fidelity.  When  I  hear  of  new  systems 
ibjects  of  intellectual  or  moral  philosophy,  I  am  irresisti. 

to  think  of  the  numberless  quacking  advertisements  which 
lay  disgrace  our  public  prints  and  the  streets  of  our  me. 
I ;  nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Burke  was  far  from  the  truth, 
A  said,  that  no  great  discoveries  were  to  be  expected  in 
ence  of  morals.     l>at,  be  this  as  it  may^  it  is  better,  in 
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my  lopiulon,  ier  drudge  on  still  with  persererance  in  working  tfi 
old  mine,  than  to  deceive  ourselves  with  sanguine  cxpectatiom:* 
and  lose  our  titne  in  searching  for  a  new  one:  and  as  notbici 
can  contribute  nio?e  to  the  adYancement  of  science  than  accunui 
iuid  systematic  reviews  of  its  different  departments,  I  h&m  Ikh? 
ttidtLCMl  to  attempt  an  outline,  at  least,  of  such  a  review,  iip« 
the  present  snhject ;  and  particularly^  as  I  do  not  know  that  Kti^ 
Writer  hat  dotie  lo  before  me,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  any  tbinj 
like  a  full  and  regular  treatise.  1  have  taken  considerable  paiai 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  whicb  J 
have  frequently  found  scattered  up  and  down,  with  little  or  n£ 
<:(onnection  often,  in  their  voluminous  writings.  These,  or  a'i 
least  the  results  to  which  I  think  they  lead,  will  be  found  dc^ 
tailed  in  some  order  in  these  essays,  in  which  I  aim  at  nothmjg 
more  than  givuig  a  sort  of  rude  polish  to  materials  that  have  beei^ 
perhaps  collected  for  some  more  extensive  purpose.  If  myen-« 
dedvou^  66ntribiitis  eter  so  little  to  bring  mental  philosophy  in^ 
JTashion,  1  shall  be  satined.  My  wish  is  to  h^  useful ;  and,  if  f 
succeed  thus  far^  I  attain  hiy  aim. 

Fev  things  can  make  men  more  ridiculous  than  to  be  caught 
sneaking  out  of  systems  into  which  they  had  proudly  strutted ; 
and  yet  this  is  not  uncommon,  for  the  love  of  system  is  often 
▼ery  closely  twined  round  the  human  mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
:(rcqiieBtIy  tfeevthe  most  philosophic  and  thinking  menihofinU 
heaveR  and  eaf&kj  as  it  were,  to  support  a  favourite .Ibeoiy  ;  o#y 
T«tgardles8  of  truth  and  naivre,  which  generally  lie  in  th«  middif^ 
rushing  eternally,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  ^'  MedhtUiif^ 
shnus:ibis^^*  is^  however,  as  good  aii  advice  In  philosophiaing,  as 
it  was  for  the  charioteer  of  the  sun,  *  "  C^est  extravaguer,"  sayi 
Idle  ingenious  and  philosophic  Abbd  de  Condillac,  *  ^'  quo  de  cher. 
cher  I'evideDfC)?  partont ;  c'est  river  que  d^clever  dos  sjstfimes  soi 
de  fondemens  puifement  Igratuits  ;  saimr  lo  mil  lien  cntre  ces  devi 
extremes,  c^cst  philosopher.'^  Of  all  the  philosophical  subjecte 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  do  not  know  any  which  is  mori 
(ncofreetly  understood,  in  general,  or  upon  which  such  inGODu 
si^tent,  contradictory,  and  absurd  opinions  arc  maintaine<i,  ar 
that  of  the  mental  £Mndties  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  the  shor- 
review  of  the  ^abject,  to  which  the  limited  nature  of  a  periodica 
journal  requires  that  I  should  confme  my  inquiries,  will  be  iM^ 
sufficient  to  justify  the  observation.  I  do  not  know  that,  in  th5 
inquir3^,  we  can  expect  much  %i8eful  information  from  the  ancicin 
philosophers.  This,  however,  is  not  tlie  case,  if  we  take  ihF- 
word  of  the  late  learned  and  acute  Lord  Monboddo,  wha  assert  i: 

ov 
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ivor  and  ovof,  that  the  distinction  between  man  and  the  brutes  ii 

not  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  any  modern ;  and  that  the 

ancionts  alone  dc^enre  to  be  consulted  on  this  point.     This  opU 

hion,  however,  will  come  more  properly  to  be  considered  in  a 

future  part  of  these  essays.     The  earliest  opinions  on  the  mental 

ifacultics  of  the  lower  animals,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  are 

attributed  to  Pherecydes  the  mffister  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to 

^ave  first  taught  that  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Which  in  later  (imeft 

was   destined  t6  gather  additional  fame  round  the  name  of  Dei 

Cartes.     But  of  this  dogma  We  hear  nothing  further,  after  the 

days  of  t*herecydos,   until   those  of  the  Spaniard  Pt»reira,  who 

certainly  published  it  before  the  French  phifosophtT.     To  Des 

Cartes,  however,  is  due  all  the  merit,  if  merit  it  can  be  called^ 

t>f  having  deduced  this  paradoxical  opinion  from  its  legitimate 

principles,  and  of  having  afyplied  it  with  considerable  ingenuity 

"^nd  success.     I  am  aware,  that  the  automatic  doctrine  has  been 

*Iso  attributed  to  several  of  the  ancients  besides  Pherecydes ;  for 

Pardios  endeavours' to  deduce  the  foundation  of  it  from  Aristotle; 

*he  Cartesians  from  St.  Augustine ;  M.  du  Rondel  from  Seneca 

•**jd  Diogenes';  and  others  from  Porphyry  and  Cicero.     These  to. 

P^^^s,  however,  I  mean  to  discuss  in  a  subsequent  essay.     At  pre* 

*^n|-^  it  will  be  suflicient  to  remark,  with  respect  to  the  opinions 

^^  the  ancients,  that,  although  the  nature  of  the  mental  facul* 

ties    of  the  lower  animals  was  a  subject  sufficiently  important 

*^    perplex  them  and  to  attract   their  attention,    they  do  not 

^Pp^^r  to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about  it ;  nor  does  it 

Beeni^  divided  as  they  were  upon  so  many  different  topics,  and 

'^■sposed  to  enter  perpetuallyjiito  controversies  with  one  another^ 

*^at  they  made  this  a  matter  of  philosophical  disconl.     All  of 

"•hem  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  the  common  opinion,  that 

*^*'Utes  have  feeling  and  knowledge ;  attributing,  indeed,  to  this 

PHuciple  of  knowledge  a  greater  or  less  dignity,  a  greater  or  less 

^^Tifbrmity  with  the  human  soul ;  and  contenting  themselves,  I 

^ink,  with  enveloping,  in  various  ways,  beneath  the  learned  ob« 

^cvirity  of  an  enigmatical  stile,  this  gross  prejudice,  which  how. 

^"^or  is  natural  enough  in  the  infancy  of  human  knowledge,  that 

*^aatter  is  capable  of  thinking.     But,  if  the  ancient  pHlosophert 

allowed  the  popular  prejudices  on  this  interesting  subject  to  re* 

t^ose  in  peace,  it  has  afforded  to  several  of  the  modems  an  oppor* 

"^Uuity  of  displaying  an  uncommon  degree  of  philosophical  and 

paradoxical  intrepidity.     Des  Cartes  is  truly  the  first  who  had  the 

<^ouragc  to  maintain,  that  the  lower  animals  are  mere  machines^ 

'^nd  have  no  soul,  or  immaterial  principle,  within  them.     He  was 

led,  by  the  course  of  his  profound  meditations,  to  this  paradox  ; 

to  which,  we  must  allow,  that  he  gave  an  extensire  circulatioa  • 

%  X  ^  and 
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and  cxtraordhiary  celebrity.  *     But,  althongh  it  was  a  Common 
doctrine,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
tliat  the  actions  of  the  tower  animals  were  altogether  mechanical, 
some  philosophers  maintained,  nevertheless,  that  whilst  the  actions 
of  man  were  mostly  the  result  of  reason,  those  of  the  brutes  were 
mostly  instinctive  and  not  mechanical.     TJiis,  indeed,  notwitlu 
standing  the  great  authority  of  Dos  Cartes,  seems  to  hare  been  a 
current  opinion  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Lock^s  Phu 
iosophy.     At  that  period  another  came  into  circulation.     Innate 
ideas  began  to  be  accounted  an  exploded  doctrine ;  and  since  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  the  English  philosopher  seemed  in  many 
respects  much  more  satisfactory  and  simple  than  those  of  the 
schools  of  Des  Cartes,  it  was  held  by  many  philosophers  of  emi* 
nence,  upon  the  principles  of  LocJke,  a»  they  would  have  ns  be. 
lievie,  that  with  innate  ideas,  every  innate  or  instinctive  principle 
should  be  banished  from  the  philosphy  of  the  human  mind.    In 
this  respect,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  opinions  of  this  illustrious  philosopher  have  been  mucH 
and  often  misinterpreted,    and  carried  to  extremes  and  conse* 
quences  which  he  never  intended.      But,  although  I  hint  thi>* 
much  in  his  favour,  I  would  not  be  considered  as  wishing  to  mal^* 
a  general  apology  for  him  here.     I  know,  that  the  want  of  pr^^ 
cision,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  his  language,  has  oft^^ 
created  very  perplexing  doubts  about  some  of  his  ophiions. 
if  we  consider  the  barbarous  and  essenceless  jargon  that  pass 
current  for  philosophy  when  he  wrote,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  mo 
disposed  to  feel  astonishment  at  what  his  single  efforts  were  al 
to  atchieve,  than  disappointment  "at  what  he  left  unfinished.     TL- 
new  doctrine,  upon  the  supposed  authority  of  Locke,  led,  as 
generally  the  case  with  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon,  to  an  o    ^ 
posite  extreme  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  a  variety  of  innate,  or  r^ 
stinctive^  principles  of  the  human  mind  were  d(itaile<l  by  anotl 
set  of  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whohi  we  must  place  i 

leai 


*   Condillnc,  speaking;  of  the  opinion  of  Des  Carte?,  fays : — '*  C*cl 
pea  pour  Des  Cartes  d\ivoir  lent^  d*expliqoer  la  foffnation  et  la  conscr 
iUiti  de  Tunivers  par  les  seules  loit  do  mouvement,  il  falloit  ciirorc  liornrr 
pur  mechanisme  jusqu'  k  des  Cires  nnimes.     PJus  un  philosoplie  a  gcneraB 
une  idee,  plus  il  veut  la  gendraliier.     II  c$f   iiitrresfc  a  l*e(endre  a  1( 
parre  quMI  loi  semble  que  ion  esprit  s^etend  avec  elle,  et  eile  devieut  bier 
ifanj  son  imagination  la  premiere  raison  des  prictioinenes«" — **  Avec  des 
sotmemens  vaguta  en  prouve  tout  ce  qu'  ou  veut,  et  par  consequent  oi 
prouve  rien.     Je  veuz  que  Dieu  ait  pu  reduire  lesbfites  <iu  pur  meclianisr 
JMais  ra*>t-il  fait  ?     Observons  et  jugeons  t  C'est  k  quoi  nous  devous 
boruer.''— The  advice  contained  in  this  last  sentence  h  so  good,  that  il  s^ 
be  strictly  adhered  to  Id  the&e  inquiries. 
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earned  author  of  the  Characteristics,  Though  at  one  time  the 
rieiid  and  pupil  of  Locke,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  far  from  adopt. 
ig  all  the  philosophical  opinions  of  his  master :  and  least  of  all 
id  he  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ; 
9r  this,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  seemed  to  be  nothing  less 
l&an  tearing  up  the  deepest  roots  of  morality,  or  sweeping  away 
be  only  solid  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  virtue.  His  I/ordship, 
xdeed,  acknowledges  the  great  merits  of  Locke ;  but  it  must  )>e 
oufessed,  even  by  his  most  strenuous  admirers,  that  he  treats  him 
rith  unwarrantable  severity  in  several  parts  of  his  writings :  and 
his  has  accordingly  drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  learned  au. 
hor  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Es» 
'«y  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Popc^  seems  to  account  for 
;be  harshness  of  Shaftesbury's  language,  lie  tells  us,  that  hi.*) 
Lordship  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry  and  of  the  ancients,  and 
;kat  Locke  held  both  in  contemj)t.  This  diversity  of  taste  led 
them  often  to  disagree,  and  to  quarrel  finally ;  and  this  Warton 
iJiinks  the  principal  cause  of  his  Ix)rd8lup's  severity.  In  tlie 
«¥orks  of  this  noble  and  ingenious  philosopher,  we  ilud  several 
innate  or  instinctive  principles  enumerated  i  such  as  the  moral 
^ense,  or  that  which  judges  of  vice  and  of  virtue ;  the  sense  of 
/offe,  or  what  judges  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  the  sense  of  ho» 
#iOiir,  the  sense  of  ridicule^  and  some  others.  \J\HHi  the  first  of 
'these,  the  moral  scnse^  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  Lordship's  foU 
fowcrs,  the  son  of  an  Irish  dissenting  clergyman^  Dr.  Hutcheson, 
^terwards  professor  of  moral  philosophy  iu  Glasgow,  and  author 
of  some  learned  publications,  raised  a  new  system  of  ethical 
science,  which  has  been  much  praised,  even  by  those  who  difiTer 
Widely  from  the  opinions  of  its  author.  One  of  his  successors  in  the 
'Hair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Glasgow,  Dr.  Reid,  though  by  no 
K^Qans  a  friend  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  Hutcheson,  followed 
^tiii  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  adopting  the  moral  senscj  and  iu. 
-^oduced  some  other  innate  senses,  or  instinctive  principles^  into 
be  theory  of  mind.  This  acute  and  excellent  philosopher,  in 
Considering  the  very  revolting  constiquences  to  which  the  philoso^ 
b>by  of  Ix>cke  had  been  conducted  by  Berkeley  and  by  Hume, 
^nd  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  re. 
^ived,  though  lie  frankly  confesses,  that  he  was  at  one  time  a 
^Quvert  to  the  system  of  the  good  and  very  learned  Bishop  of 
Cioyne,  uras  still  the  first  who  clearly  saw,  that  the  whole  doc* 
^rine  was  raised  upon  a  principle,  of  which,  though  very  gene, 
•"ally  received  amoug  philosophers,  no  proof  had  been  given.  * 
lie  accordingly  undertook  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  both 
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tii«se  writers^  in  which  he  rejected  the  ideal  thcoijr^:  ai^  iaiigbl  hjr 
I>es  Cartes  and  Locke ;  and,  by  referring  many  ^draaivncnm  of 
which  no  satisfactory  explanation  had  been  giren,  to  the  original 
principles  of  0:ur  constitution ;  in  other  words,  by  taking  &em 
for  general  or  ultimate  facts  in  the  science  of  mind,  haa  been  eon. 
sidered  as  an  abettor  of  the  instinctive  system^  as  it  htfs  been 
called ;  a  system  which  we  ahall,  bye  and  bye,  ^ee  was  carried 
to  a  Tery  ridicnlons  extreme  by  some  latev  wrkers.     The  naiural 
9enseSj  or  instincts^  which  Shaftesbury  and  Hutchcson  introdnecd 
into  the  theory  of  mind,  they  considered  ag  tests,  not  morely  of 
speculative  truth,  but  also  of  moral  rectitude  i  SlO  that  the  dife« 
rence  between  them  a^d  Dr.  Reid  consists  partly  in  this,  that  whilst 
they  confined  themselves  to  senses  or  in^incts^  which  they  c<Misi-» 
dered  as  principles  oi  judgment  only  and  of  c^tionj  he  introduce^ 
constituiionaL  (or  instinctive)  principles  of  belief  into  tbc  philoso. 
phy  of  mind  : — >''  Perhaps/'  says  he,  ^  ^^  not  only  our  ncfions, 
but  even  our  judgment  and  belief,  arc  in  some  cases  guided  by 
instinct,  that  is,  by  a  natural  and  blind  impulse.     When  we  con* 
sider  man  as  a  rational  creature,  it  may  seem  right  that  he  should 
kaye  no  belief  but  wha,t  'm  grounded  on  evidence  pr^ibable  or  de. 
monstrative :  and  it  is,  I  think,  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that 
it  is  always  evidence,  real  or  apparent,  that  determines  our  be. 
ISef.     If  this  be  so,  the  consoqnence  is,  that  in  no  case  can  there 
ke  any  belief  till  we  find  evidence,   or  what,    at  least  to-  oar 
judgment,  appears  to  bo  evidence.     1  suspect  it  is  not  so ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  before  we  grow  up  to  the  full  use  ol  our 
rational  faculties,  we  do  believe,  and  must  believe,  many  things^ 
without  any  evidence  at  all." — This  system  of  Dr.  Reid's,  altibongh 
at  present  very  generally  received,  at  least  in  North  Britain^  and 
supported  with  very  few  limitations  by  Djoctors  Oswald,  JBeattie, 
and  Ferguson,  and  by  Professor  Stewart,  has  been  opposed,  with 
too  much  vehemence,  in  my  opinion,  but  still  with  considerable  io<. 
genuity  and  address,  in  th(s  part  of  the  Island. — Dr.  Priestley, 
in  the  ardour  of  a  controversial  spirit  and  of  zeal  for  the  doc« 
trines  of  Locke  and  of  Hartley,  has  treated  Dr.  Reid  with  a  se- 
verity which  that  excellent  philosopher  never  deserved.     I  woul^ 
not,  however,  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  language  of  Dr.  Roi^lL 
ik  not  sometimes  censurable :  but  his  works,  when  interpreter  d 
with  candour,  will  be  found  tolerably  consistent  and  accurat^^ 
and  far  less  objectionable  than  those  of  some  other  distinguishes^ 
supporters  of  his  system.     If  Dr.  Reid  merits  censure  for  havirx^ 
&troduced  too  many  instinctipe  principles  into  the  science    ^^ 

mind,  Dr.  Priestley,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  deserves  more,  f<^^ 

h»js 
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}iis  attempts  to  gcucraliae  gtiU  farther,  and  to  explain  every  thiog 
by  associafioHi     lie  ridicuJics  imiiucUve  principles  both  of  bclioC- 
and  of  action;  and  substitutes  for  tltem  association,  habit,  gnd me.  , 
chanism,  which  he  thinks  sufficient  to  account  satisfaclorilj  for 
wbateycr  has  been  referred,  by  Dr,  Reid  aii4  his  followejrs,  to  tho 
original  or  insiiuciivc  principles  of  the  constitution* 

From  this  short  lUstorical  review,  it  appears  that  some  htI* 
ters,  who,  with  Locke,  reject  innate  ideas  and  innate  principles^ 
allow  that  animals  act  sonietimes  instinctively;  whilst  anothfsr 
dass,  who  reject  Locke's  id«al  theory  altogether,  detail  a  great 
number  of  instinctive  prinpiples  of  mind:  and  a  tliird  set  of 
authors  will  liave  tho  actions  that  have  been  generally  denomi- 
nated insiincUve^  to  be  either  habitual,  associated,  or  mechanicsU* 
Nor  docs  tlie  matter  rest  here :  for  one  author  in  our  own  times 
lias  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that  all  our  mental  faculties,  cvea 
reason  itself,  are  resolvable  into  instinct ;  whilst  some  others,  of 
DO  less  modem  a  date,  have  gone  so  far  as  even  to  maintain,  that 
the  word  instinct  is  uupkilosophical ;  since  all  that  has  been  rc« 
ferred  io  this  principle,  whether  in  man  or  im  the  brutes,  may  \^ 
the  result  of  experience,  or  of  imitation.— -This  introductory 
sketch,  with  wliich  I  mean  to  content  myself  at  present,  will  be 
more  fully  elucidated  iu  tho  sequel,  when  I  proceed  to  review  thi^ 
opinions  of  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded*  Previous  to 
this,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here,  that,  by  in» 
Uincty  I  meaii  a  tendency,  implanted  by  tk<?  Crcsitor  in  the  minds 
of  animals,  to  do  spontaneously,  unerringly,  independent  of  aU 
teaching  and  experience,  and  without  a  determinate  view  to  con* 
sequences,  certain  actions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind. 

Although  definitions  should,  perhaps  al«i^ys,  rather  result  from 
than  precedo  philosophical  inquiries,  still  I  hopq  that  those  whick 
I  am  now  entering  upon  will  not  be  thought  misplaced  here ; 
since,  by  this  mod<',  we  shall  be  enabled,  as  we  go.  on,  to  see  whe^ 
ther  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  accords  with  them,  which  wili 
afford  no  bad  evidence  of  their  justness  and  of  our  success. 
Some  writers  confound  the  actions  that  hav^  bc^n  generally  con- 
'  tillered  inslinUive  with  those  of  reason  ;  some  with  those  of  mc» 
chants m  ;  and  others  with  such  as  spring  from  habit  and  associa^ 
tion:  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  ac. 
curatoly  distinguishing  them  from  each  and  all  of  these.  And 
although  this,  I  hope,  will  be  made  more  evident  in  tlie  progr<;'sa 
of  these  speculations,  [  may,  however,  observe  here,  that  it  wilt 
be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  justness  of  the  opinion,  if  I. 
can  point  out  actions  which  differ  from  such  as  are  generally  de- 
nominated raiional^  habilualy  or  mecJianicai,  This,  I  presume, 
may  be  easily  doue« 

X  4  An 
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An  action  is  called  rational^  when  it  is  performed  under  the  in^ 
flaence  of  a  nwiive ;  in  other  words,  with  design  afnd  a  xnew  to 
consequences :  thus,  to  worship  the  Deity  for  having  created  us, 
io,x  his  goodness  towards  ns,  and  that  he  may  reward  us  hereafter, 
is  a  rtttiontd  action.  Some  authors  think,  that  the  motive^  or  the 
end  we  have  in  view  in  cur  rational  actions,  is  the  cause  of  these 
actions  ;  but,  for  my  part,  who  am  of  opinion  that  this  doctrine 
is  founded  upon  an  abuse  of  language,  and  that  the  huiaan  mind 
can  act,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  external  moiiye^ 
but  figainst  all  external  motives  whatever,  properly  so  called^  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  better  to  call  them  simply  inducements  to 
action,  and  to  consider  the  miiui  itself  solely  and  properly  as 
the  cause. 

Mechanical  actions  also  have  a  cause,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
rational ;  namely,  mechanism^  or  organization :  but  this  cause  is 
not  an  end  proposed,  or  a  motive ;  neither  is  it  an  inward  feeling, 
sensation,  or  disposition :  thus,  a  clock  goes  through  its  course  of- 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  without  motives  or  a  view  to  con- 
sequences ;  without  sponfaneitj/ ;  and  even  without  being  able  to 
check  its  own  a<ition. — To  this  class  belong  the  actioT»  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  vermicular  action  of  t^e  intestines,  and 
those  of  secretion  and  respiration,  in  animals. 

Instinctive  actions  may  be  traced  to  a  cause,  as  well  as  both 
the  preceding  species  of  action ;  but  this  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  class  of  motives^  as  they  are  not  performed  with  a  vi«jw  to 
consequences ;  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  mechanism^  as  they 
are  accompanied  with  spontaneitj/.  The  proper  cause,  however. 
Is  the  internal /65/m^,  sensation^  or  disposition^  that  leads  to  the 
performance  of  them,  without  design,  or  intelligence,  on  the  part 
of  the  animal. — ^Thus,  an  infant,  in  a  few  minutes  after  birth, 
seeks  the  breast  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  necessity 
for  his  preservation  ;  and  a  pair  of  young  birds,  without  teaching 
or  experience,  build  their  first  nest  with  as  much  skill  and  exact, 
ness  as  the  oldest  of  their  tribe  could  do^  and  that  too  of  the  cus. 
tomary  materials  of  their  species,  and  in  the  situations  best  cal. 
culated  for  depositing  and  hatching  their  eggs. 

Instinct  and  mechanism  have  been  oftener  confounded  with 
each  other,  particularly  of  late,  than  any  others  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  action  upon  which  I  am  at  present  commenting :  and 
yet,  altKongh'  this'  has  been  done  in  the  works  of  some  very 
learned  wHtei's, '[  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  distinction  be^ 
tween  habit  arid  instinct  will  not  appear  as  palpable  as  those  I 
have  already  explained  ;  particularly, '  as  some  habits  arc  formed 
at  so  early  an  age,  that  it  is  extremely  difHcult  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  actions  that  spring  from  them  are  from  habit  or  from  na- 
ture. But  if  there  be  such  a  principle  in  the  constitution  of  ani- 
mals 
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naals  as  iiistincf,  such  as  I  have  explained  it,  the  actions  that  orU 

ginate  in  it  must  diflcr  from  such  as  are  habitual  in  thiS)  ^^  that 

the  former  must  be  from  nature,  and  the  latter  acquiredJ*^     Habit 

has  been  defined  to  be  ''  ^facility  of  doing,  and  not  only  a  fa«f 

ciiity,  but  also  a  pronencss  to  do  certain  things,  from  haying. 

cjone  thfMn  frequently  before/'     It  is  a  source  of  inclination,  but 

is  not  numbered  among  the  original  propensities  of  human  oa^ 

ture  ;  because  it  is  not  that  by  Mrl^ich  we  are  at  first  inclined  to 

»ct,  but  a  disposition  which  results  from  our  haying  already 

^.cted.     It  is  the  acquired  relation  of  a  person  to  the  state  ia 

"^yhich  he  has  repeatedly  been  ;  as  the  relation  of  a  tradesman  to 

lii$  calling,  of  a  statesman  to  the  detail  of  afiairs,  or  of  a  war^ 

KJ-OT  to  the  operations  of  war  :  in  all  of  which,  the  adept  is  di^^ 

tingui^hed  from  the  noyice,   by  a  difi'erence  of  inclination  or 

tjhoice,   by  superior  skill,  power,  and  facility  of  performance. 

'JThe  aboycmeutipned  definition  of  habit,  however,  it  is  manifest, 

is   not  applicable  to  habits  of  art,  i)ut  only  to  such  as  can  be 

properly  called  principles  of  action.     Instinctive  actions  agree 

^vith  habitual  ones  of  this  latter  denomination  in  this,  that  they. 

a.re   both  performed  without  intelligence,  will,  or  design;  and 

this  has,  accordiugly,  induced  D,r.  Reid  to  confound  them,  and  to 

class  them,  very  improperly  in  9iy  opinion,  under  the  head  of 

vnechanical  actions.     Their  agreeing  in  a  few  particulars  could 

nqt  warrant  him  in  re^ucipg  them  to  the  ^ame  class ;  particu.^ 

larly  wh^n  he  tells  us  himself,  that  "  the  cjrigin  of  on^  is  na^ 

Mitral,  of  the  other,  ocquircd^J*^     9ut,  besides  this,  the  habitual^ 

n.ctions  of  man  seem  to  me  to  want  altogether  that  spoiUaneity 

which  we  observe  in  the  instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  apimals  ; 

Such  as  nest-building,  and  the  operations  of  bees,  described  iu  a, 

subsequent  part  of  this  essay  ;  or  the  migration  of  birds  of  pas. 

sage  through  the  pathless  air,  without  chart  or  compass.     One  in. 

stance  of  an  action  confessedly  habitual  will  suffice  to  illustrate 

this.     Let  us  take  diat  motion  of  the  eyelids  which  occurs  almost 

every  instant. — This  action  cannot  be  the  necessary  n'sult  of  v^e^ 

chanism,  like  breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  we 

see  that  children  do  not,  for  some  days  after  birth,  close  their 

eyelids  on  the  approach  of  external  objects.     But  as  soon  at 

some  object  (suppose  too  much  light)  has  made  th(\m  IVel  iucon« 

yenience  or  pain,  and  thus  produced  a  voluntary  or  a  meclianical 

motion  of  the  eyelids,  this  efiVct  becomes  gradually  so  intimately 

associated  with  its  cause,  that  even  the  appearance  of  the  cause 

>^ill  produce  the  elfect :  and  finally,  habit  gives  us  so  great  a 

preneuess  to  this  action,  that  we  perform  it  constantly  amidst  all 

our  pursuits,  without  consciousness,  will,  or  spontaneity  ;  and 

even  without  perceiving  that,    in  every  wakiu';  minute  of  our 

lives,  we  are  several  moments  totally  in  the  dark.     So  far  is 

this 
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this  motion  from  being  a  voluhfaiy  act,  that  it  requires  a  Srtrong 
exertion  of  will  and  atten'tion  to  check  it,  even  for  a  short  time ; 
^d'do  what  we  will,  we  can  never  check  it  ahogcther. 

To  prerent  my  meaning  fpom^  being  misunderstood,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  illustrate  more  fallj  the  distinction  between 
habits  of  art^  such  as  playing  expertly  on  the  violin  or  harpsi* 
ishord,  in  which  we  acquire  only  a  facility  from  frequent  prac* 
tSce, — and  ikose  habits^  which,  besides  a  facility,  induce  also  a 
proneness-  to  act :  for  instance,  in  that  motion  of  the  eyelids  I 
have  just  described,  and  many  other  aukward  motions  and  habits- 
learned  by  bad  example  and  bad  company.  As  some  may  be'  iiw 
clined  to  think  that  I  refine  here,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  it  iSy 
pi  course^  more  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  myself  fully.  Thi» 
step  also  becomes  more  necessary,  as  the  subject  has  been,  I  think, 
jnisstated  in  a  late  elegant  treatise,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  any  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  These  cir. 
cumstances  will,  I  trust,  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  prelim 
minary  disquisition  upon  which  I  am  to  enter,  and  forcibly  call  to 
iliind  the  remark  of  a  French  writer  upon  a  similar  occasion  :— * 
^  On  doit  pardonner  a  un  auteur  le  nombre  dee  discussions  qu'il 
a  renfernr6es  dans  un  ouvrage  assez  court.  Conduit  par  )e  fil 
imperceptible  des  mati6res  et  des  id^es,  il  a  senti  qu'elles  appar* 
^enoient'  toutes  ik  son  principal  sujet.  Tout  se  tient  dans  un  cer^ 
tain  ordre  des  speculations ;  voulez  vons  developer  une  verity  ? 
il  faut  en  ^claireir  vingt  q,utres,  qui  I'avoisinent,  et  dont  la  In^ 
miere  vient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  P^lairer  par  reflexion." 

Those  habits  to  which  I  have  la&t  alluded  may  be  properly 
stiled  principles  of  action :  the  habits  of  ttrt^  I  apprehend,  can- 
not. Habits  of  art  require  thought,^  attention,  and  will,  in  the 
performance  of  their  operations.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
require  no  amall  exertion  of  thought,  attention,  and  will,  to  check 
them ;  nor  can  they,  eren  thus,  be  completely  overconoe,  until, 
by-  repeated  exertions,  a  counter.habit  is  established,  which  is  the 
best  method  for  removing  their  eil^ects'.  It  was  from  considering 
the  latter' species  only,  I  think,  that  pr.  Reid  was  led  to  say : — ? 
*'  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but 
a  proneness  to  do,  on  like  occasions  ;  so  that  it  requires  a  parti- 
cular will  or  effort  to  forbear  it  •  but  to  do  it  requii^s  very  often 
no  will  at  all.  We  are  carried  by  habit^  as  by  a  stream  in  swim- 
ming, if  we  make  no  resistance."  *  Dr.  Reid  makes  a  distinc 
tion,  as  I  do,  between  these  two  species  of  habits  ;  but  in  some 
passages  he  seems  to  confound  them :  for  he  classes  tl^em  and  in- 
stinct 


f  Reid's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  146. 
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•tinot  ondci  the  head  of  mechanical  principlet. .   Thiff^  %t  tays^ 
^^  habit  differs  from  mstiuct,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origki ; 

the  latter  being  natural,  the  former  acquiiH^d.    Bo^h  operate  with«. 
out  Mill  or  intention,  without  thought ;  and,  therefore,  may  h% 
called  mcchai\ical  principles.'**     From  both  these  passages,  it 
would  seem  that  he  meant  habit  in  general ;  for  the  asst^rtions. 
fire  not  qualified  in  any  shape.     If  such  was  his  opinion,  (and 
Mr.  Stewart  doos  not  appi^ar  to  doubt  it),  his  doctrine  agrees  e!i.. 
actly  wilh  i)r.  Hartley's,  whose  language  affords  us  no  oppcM*. 
tanity  of  boin<;  in  doubt  about  bis  meaning.  +     Bnt^  for  my  part, 
X  cannot  help  thinking  it  much  more  philosophic  to  admit  any   ' 
|>oSsib]y  conceiTable  rapidity  in  our  intellectual  operations^  than 
to  suppoi>e  that  any  action  performed  with  so  much  correctnesa 
Uud  with  $urh  rapidity,  as  violin  or  harpsichord-playing  is,  m 
^ome  instances,  can  be  merely  habitual,  or  auto^iatic ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  in  other  words,  in  every  one  of  its  minute  subdivi. 
^ions  altogether  unconnected  with  the  exertions  of  will. — In  hte^   ^ 
^its  of  ar(y  then,  )  deem  it  necessary  to  admit  the  interference  of 
"vrill :  but,  in  the  ather  class,  which  alone  (because  they  giv<',  not 
xncrcly  a  facility,  but  also  a  proneness  to  act,)  ought,  I  think,  to 
*kie  called  principles  of  action^  I  see  no  good  reason  for  admitting 
Jits   interference  in  any  respect.     A  dilt'erent  opinion,  I   know, 
i^ems  to  be  held  in  an  elegant  philosophical  treatise,  by  a  writer 
J[or  whom  I  have  the  highest  i^espect.     Upon  this  I  mean  to  hazard 
^  few  observations  bye  and  bye ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  i  have« 
9ome  conjectures  to  offer  rela,tive  to  Dr.  Reid's  meaning,  which 
.-wUl  sene  as  an  introduction  to.  the  subsequent  remarks.     After 
having  attentively  examined  what  Dr.  Reid  has  written  on  this 
subject^  in  the  first  part  of  his  third  Essat/  on  the  Active  Pomers 
of  Mfttiy  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  probable  that  he  could  not 
mean  kabiis  of  art  in  the  passages  which  I  have  just  quoted  from 
his  works.     Surely,  so  correct  an  observer  of  nature  could  not 
think  that  in  habits  of  art,  suppose  pin-making  or  violin.play. 
ing,  we  acquire,  from  frequent  doing,  ''  not  merely  a  facility*, 
but  also  a  proneness  to  do  the  same  thing  on  like  occasions." 
In  all  habits  of  art  we  acquire  more  or  less  facility,  but  surely  no 
such  proneness,  as  Dr.  Retd  asserts  of  the  habits  he  had  in  vifw, 
in  the  former  of  the  passages  quoted  from  him  above :  for  wh6 
can  assert,  upon  any  good  grounds,  that  a  violin.piayer  feela  a 
particular  proneness,  in  other  words,  an  inward  inclination  or  inu 
pulse  to  play  upon  that  favourite  instrument  whenev^T  it  is  pre. 
Seated  to  him  ?     And  yet  we  all  know   that  he  has  acquired  a  fa« 

cili^ 
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cility  in  playtog,  from  having  often  played  before.     The  truth,  in 
jny  opinion,  seems  probably  to  be,  that  Dr.  Reid,  after  stating 
the  distinction  of  habits  already  mentioned,  threw  the  habits  of 
art  into  the  back-ground  altogether,  the  further  consideration  of 
them  not  being  essential  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view.     And  is 
not  this  conjecture  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
essay  and  chapters  to  which  I  allude,  he  treats  only  of  what  can 
be  called  principles  of  action^  which  he  defines  to  be  "  eyery 
thing  that  incites  us  to  act :"  *  and  particularly  when  he  tells  us, 
^at  hobits  of  art^  since  they  give  only  a  facility,  cannot,  with 
propiriety,  be  called  principles  of  action.     "  Habit  (he  says)  Is 
commonly  defined  a  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  acquired  by  having 
done  it  frequently.     This  definition  is  suiTicient  for  habits  of  art; 
}}ut  the  habits  which  may  with  propriety  be  called  principles  of 
(iQtion,  must  give  more  than  a  facility,  they  must  give  an  inclinaw 
tioii  or  impulse  to  do  the  action ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  habits 
have  this  force,  cannot  be  doubted,"  +     This  extract  affords  an 
additional  confirmation  of  my  conjecture ;  for,  in  the  last  sen, 
tence^  he  does  not  say  that  habits  give  an  inclination  or  impulse 
to  act  in  every  case,  which  he  should  have  done,  if  he  meant  to 
bring  habifs  of  art  unfier  the  observation ;  but,  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  passage,  it  is  clear  he  did  not,  for  they  give  a  fa^ 
cility  only  of  acting  without  any  inclination  or  impulse.     His 
words  are,  '^  that  habits  give  an  inclination  or  impulse  in  many 
cases,^^  whicli  seems  clearly  to  prove,  that  he  meant  only  ^'  those 
habits  'vyhich  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  principles  of  action.^ 
This  opinion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  following  passage^ 
from  part  of  which  a  correct  and  learped  philosopher  has  inferred 
a  difi'erent  doctrine  :• — ''  Aristotle  makes  wisdom,  prudence,  good 
sense,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  the  moral  virtues  and  vices, 
to  be  ha|)its.     If  he  meant  no  more  by  giving  this  name  to  all 
tliose   intellectual   and   moral   qualities   than   that  they  are  all 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  repeated  acts,  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.     I  take  the  word  in  a  less  extensive  sense,  when  1  consider 
habits  as  principles  of  action,     I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our 
^constitution,  tliat  what  we  have  boen  accustomed  to  do,  we  ac- 
quire not  only  a  facility,  but  a  proneness,  to  do  on  like  occa. 
fiious ;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  and  ofi'ort  to  forbear 
it,  bi)t  to  do  it  requires  very  often  no  will  at  all.     We  are  car* 
ried  by  habit,  as  by  a  stream  in  swimming,  if  we  make  no  resist^ 
ance."  J     I  must  remind  the  reader,  that  he  is  treating  of  ptin* 

ciplet 
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9ipte»  of  4lction ;  ibat  is,  whatsoeyer  ineUei  ui  io  act;    Not^,  in 
this  extract)  he  informs  us  that  he  takes  the  word  habit  in  a  conu 
fined  sense,  meaning  only  thereby,  such  habits  as  he  considers 
principles  of  action.     And  he  has,  in  the  preceding  extract,  told 
us,  that  habits  of  art^  which  give  only  a  facility^  do  not  come 
under  that  denomination.     How  then  could  Mr;  Stewart  be  m\u 
led  to  conclude  from  this  passage,  that  Dr.  Reid  did  not  allow 
the  exercise  of  will  in  any  of  our  habitual  actions  ?     Had  he  at>» 
tended  to  the  whole  passage,  as  transcribed  above,  instead  of  the 
latter  part  of  it,  as  he  seems  to  hare  done,  he  would  have  obi^ 
served  that  the  latter  part,  which  alone  he  quotes,  is  essentially  cona 
nected  with  the  part  before  it,  and  thereby  shewn  to  refer  excliu 
sively  to  those  habits  which  Dr.  Reid,  taking  the  word  in  a  coru 
Jincd  sense^  (that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  habits  of  art),  tails  pritim 
triples  of  action.     Even  in  that  part  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  <j[uotedj 
I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Held  would  not  have  used  the  words  very 
<3tften  ("  but  to  do  it  requires  very  often  no  will  at  all,")  if  he 
xxieant  to  aiHrm,  that  our  habitual  actions,  without  exception,  are 
^altogether  involuntary  and  mechanical.     I  must  confess,  indeed,- 
'^hat  the  Doclor^s  language,  on  this  subject,  is  not  so  precise  and 
c::lcar  as  could  be  wished.    But,  1  flatter  myself,  after  the  remarks 
'^^hich  have  been  now  otlered,  that  if  we  interpret  him  with  fairness, 
«ind  look  for  his  meaning  in  the  general  scope  of  what  he  ha9 
^vritten  on  this  subject,  and  not  in  one  or  two  unguarded  and 
ambiguous  passages,    it   will   appear   more   probable,    that  Dr« 
Tleid  meant  only  a  fmrlicular  species  of  habits, — those,  namely, 
^hich  he  calls  principles  of  action ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
'to  characterize  such  habitual  actions,  as  violin  and  harpsichord- 
playing,  as  involuntary  and  mechanical. 

-     Although  J  have  been  thus  endeavouring  to  make  it,  at  least, 
probable,  that  Dr.  Reid  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Hartley  on  the 
fubject  of  habitual  actions,  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  writer  of 
the  highest  authority  affirms  the  contrary :  I  know  that  partly  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  he  has  gone  into  the  most  elaborate 
and  satisfactory  details,  and  proved,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  allow,  that  some  of  our  habitual  actions  are  con« 
nected  with  the  will. — From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  will  ap- 
pear evidently  that  my  opinion  differs  not  from  this  learned  wri. 
ter's,  if  he  means  only  habits  of  art:  but  if  he  means  to  bring 
the  other  species  of  habits  also  under  the  influence  of  the  will, 
(as  it  is  probable  he  does,  for  he  speaks  of  habitual  actions  in 
general,  and  does  not  even  hint  at  a  distinction)  I  cannot  help 
thinking   that  he  has  been  led  away  by  a  mistaken  analogy,  and 
by  an  over  ardoiit  zeal  for  premature  generalization.     Jt  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fairness  with  which  I 
interpret  Dr.  Reid's  opinion^  that  he  says  nothing  of  habits  oT 

art 
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art  hi  his  chapter  <wi  habH,  except  thAt  he  brings  in  one  sblitalpj^ 
ktstaace  merely  t©  shew  "<*ie  power  of.  habits  aiid^their.  utility  ;*  ^ 
WUlst  he  expressly  roentionb,  as  helongiinfij  to  that  species  i^^hicfx 
ht  calls  principleiR  of  action,  many  "  anltward  habits  in  address  ^ 
motion,  looks,  gesture,  and  prbnunclatlori;  kcquired  by  frequent- 
ing bad  cxjirrpany  ;  to  forbear  whichj  \vhen  fully  formedj  a  gone- 
rtA  rcsoltition  (he  says)  is  not  sufficient."  He  ciren  affirms,  that 
**  particfllar  attention  is  necesisary,  on  eirery  ckicasibn,  to  resist 
their  impulse,  untit  they  tiiay  be  undone  by  the  habit  of  opposidj 
ihefn  ;  for  tliese  habitf  (♦hbse  called  principles  of  action)  operate 
without  ihtentfOfi.'*  On  the  subject  of  hdbitual  ilctions,  ft  has 
b4»eo  rcmiarked  by  Mr.  Stewart,  ^'  that  the  liircumstance  of  obIp 
inability  to  recollect  bur  Volitions  does  not  authorise  tis  to'flisptit* 
their  possibility^''  To  this  obsei'vation  I  shall  inake  no  bbjeci 
tloii ;  but  tvhen  it  is  further  contended  that  it  does  ndt  ^d  any 
force  to  the  objection  to  uVge  that  "  there  aire  instances  in  which 
we  find  it  dilRcult,  or  perhaps  iinpos^iblej  to  theck  our  habitual 
actions  by  a  contrary  TolttiOn,"^^— I  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
this  single  circnmStancej  unless  obviated,  which  it  certainly  is 
ttot,  in  tay  opinion,  renders  the  obje<ition  Insuperable,  and  the 
doctrine  against  which  it  militates,  so  far  as  that  relates  to  the 
habits  called  pHnciples  of  action,  altogether  inconclusive.  Let 
nay  one  try,  by  the  most  firm  and  persevering  efforts,  to  check 
for  a  time  the  impulse  of  the  most  colmmbn  of  all  habits,  that  of 
ticking  the  eyelids,  and  he  will  find,  though  he  may  succeed  for 
a  short  time,  that  he  cannot  do  it  altogether.'  Nor  is  it  an  an- 
twer  to  this  fact  to  say,  "  that  the  contrary  volition  doe«  not  re- 
noin  with  us  steadily  during  the  whole  operation,  but  is  merely 
a  general  intention  or  resolution,  which  is  banished  from  the 
mind  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents  itself  with  which  the  ha. 
iMtual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  associated.'^  For 
the  time  requisite  for  trying  this  experiment  and  being  defeated 
in  it  is  ^0  short,  that  the  contrary  volition  may  be  easily  kept 
hk  the  mind  all  the  while,  without  its  dwindling  away  into  ^  a 
general  intention  or  resolution:*'  and,  besides,  if  the  person, 
who  tries  this  experiment,  thinks  that  he  is  imable  to  keep  up 
this  counter-volition  steadily  himself,  he  can  easily  have  a  friend 
or  two  near  him  to  remind  him  of  keeping  hi^  thoughts  and  atten. 
tion  fixed  steadily  on  the  object  in  view.  It  may.  perhaps  be 
urged  by  aome,  that  this  motion  of  the  eyHids  is  instinctive  ;  but 
«ven  Mi\  Stewart  himself  allows  it  to  be  habituuL  It  deserves  to 
be  remarked,  besides,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
tMur  being  unable  to  recollect  the  volitions  which,  in  this  theory, 
^re  supposed  to  precede  all  our  habitual  actions,  and  that  slate 
of  mind,  \tk  which  we  are  not  only  not  conscious  of  any  such 
ToUtions,  but  fuPj  awaits  that  the  habitual  actions  occur,  even 

when 
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fallen  TTo  are  conscious  of  having  exerted  the  strongest  efforts  of 

toiition  to  prevent  them.    The  learned  and  acute  author  of  the  dojc* 

trine  upon  'which  I  have  been  commentkig,  seems  to  think^  that  the 

almost  incalculable  and  incredible  rapidity  which  it  supposes  in: 

out  intellectual  Operations,  is  the  greatest  objection  to  his  theory 2 

-—were  this  so,  I  should  readily,  on  thi«  point,  subscribe  to*  his 

))hi[>08ophi.cal  faith ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  be  has  obviated  this 

<lrt>}ection  W4th  his  xisual  perspicuity  and  success :  but  the  great 

difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  which  hinders  me  most  of  all 

from  acquiescing  in  this  doctrine  to  its  full  extent,  is,  tha*  con-^ 

fciausness,  the  only  infallible  evidence  with  regard  to  the  phe« 

Qomc^na  of  mind,  not  only  affords  no  proofs  of  its  truth,  but,  U 

r  tnistake  not,  bears  unequivocal  testimony  against  it. 

There  are  some  other  observations  oh  this  subject,  in  Mr. 
SteVrart's  very  excellent  treatise,  in  which  I  cannot  altogether  aci 
luiesce  ;  but,  as  (his  matter  has  been  now  sufficiently  considered 
<>r  the  purposes  I  had  here  in  view,  I  must  dismiss  it  for  the  pre* 
MBffit ;  particularly  as  £  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
iirords  upon  it  in  another  part  of  these  inquiries.  Before  colw 
eluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may,  tK)wever,  by  way  of  re,- 
^a{Htulation,  observe,  if  the  exposition  I  have  attempted  be  cor- 
rect, that  tlie  difj^^rence  between  the  four  species  of  actions  now 
cOnsid4;red  consists  nearly  in  the  following  circumstances : — That 
raiionai  actions  are  performed  with  tTUelligence^  will^  and  desigjiy 
OA  the  part  of  the  agent ; — instineiiue  actions,  sp&ntaneousli/j  but 
without  determinate  design  or  adequate  intelligence  in  the  doer ; 
*'*''mech(tmcal  action,  without  zcill^  ^ponianeit^^  design^  or  intelli^ 
'-ffence  ; — and  haf)itual  actions,  (I  mean  the  habits  properly  called 
prfkvciplc^  of  action^),  like  mechanical  ones,  without  tcill^  spon^ 
•t^eiti/^  deaign^  or  intelligence ;  but  differing  iu  this,  that  they 
are  accidental  in  their  origin,^  and  in  many  instances  capable  of 
-lleing  checked,  and  even  removed,  by  contrary  habits ;  whereas 

me^chanical 


*  Lord  Motihoddo  makes  the  following  distinction  betneen  art  and  in- 
ttisct  :'«—*'  Between  art  and  instinct  there  is  this  materia)  difference,  that 
Hstinet  is  a  principle  of  action  implanted  in  us  as  in  other  animals,  by  whicli 
we  are  directed  to  what  h  necessary  far  Ihepreservalinn  either  of  the  indi- 
vidoa),  or  of  the  species;  but  without  any  knowr  ledge  of  the  end,  or  hovr 
tile  Beans  conduce  to  the  end  ;  and,  consequently,  without  will,  which  never 
tan  bc'  but  IV here  there  is  an  end  in  view,  jfrt^  on  the  other  haifd,  act^ 
with  knowledge  of  the  end  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained  f  and, 
consequently,  its  operations  are  voluntary,  proceeding  from  nMttves,  ia- 
floencini:  the  will." — Origin  and  Progren  ofLanguagej  Vol,  I.  p.  270.-r- 
The  learned  writer,  in  this  passi»ge,  evidently  mcaua.  ha  bits  of  art,  to  which 
be  thinks  the  agency  of  the  will  QCcesiiary4  His  doctrine  agrees  wKK  that 
which  I  have  stated  1  whilit  bis  language  is  less  objVctiooable  than  that  «f 
Dr.  Riridtf 
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fnecfiantcai  actions,  properly  So  Cajled,  are  in  a  manner  neccssiClEy 
in  their  origin,  for  instance^  breathiog^  and  can  never  be  remoyeu 
or  suppressed  altogether,  trithdut  destroying  the  animal,  by  aiiy 
voluntary  oxertion  of  ours.  That  ihest?  distinctions  are  not  mere 
refinements,  that  is,  distinctions  where  nd  real  difference  exists^ 
appears,  I  think,  on  the  very  face  of  the  exposition :  that  they 
are  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  phenomena 
6f  mind,  connected  with  the  principles  of  action  in  man  and 
in  the  brutes,  will^  I  hopc^  be  made  probable  at  least  m.  the 
iiequel; 

As  6ne'  of  my  objects  in  these  disquisitions  is  to  shew  that 
there  are  some  actions  of  mdn,  the  origin  at  least  of  ivhich  can» 
not  be  explained,  unless  the  existence  of  Such  a  principle  a&  iit- 
"Jtihct  be  admitted,  it  becomes'  necessary  for  me  to  detail  pre- 
viously some  of  thoSe  actions  of  the  lower  animals  which  are  in 
general  allowed  to  be  instinctive.     The  consideration  of  the  men* 
tal  fadulties  df  the  bnites^  is  in  itself  an  interesting  subject ;  but 
It  becomes  doubly  So,  wheti  we  study  thenl  with  a  view  of  illus« 
trating  ou^  own.     *'  II  seroit  peu  corieux  (says  Condillac)  de 
savoir  ce  qile  sont  les  b^tes^  si  ce  n'etoit  pas  un  'moyen  de  con* 
noltre  mieux  ce  que  nous  sommes.     C^est  dans  ce  point  de  vue 
^u'il  est  pefmis  (de  faire  des  conjectures  sur  un  pareil  sujet.     SUl 
fi^exisMt  point  d*artimaux  (dit  M.  de  Bufifon)  la  nature  de  I'hommc 
Seroit  encore  plus  tncomprekenstble*     Cependant  il  ne  faut  pas 
sMmiginei',  qu'eii  nous  comparant  avec  eux,  nous  puissions  jamais 
comprendre  la  natute  de  notre  6tre  2  nous  n'en  pouvons  decouvrk* 
que  les  facult^s  ;  et  la  voie  de  Comparaison  peut  6tre  un  artifice 
pour  les  soumettre  k  nos  observations*"    This  step,  besides,  seems 
the  more  necessafy,  as  the  existence  of  instinct,  even  in  the  lower 
animals,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  denied  of  late  ;  for  it  has 
been  asserted,  ^^  that  the  laws  of  analogical  reasoning  do  not 
justify  the  opinion,  that  the  brutes  act,  on  any  occasion,  abso^ 
lutely  without  design."     This  doctrine  is  promulgated  by  the  an. 
»thors  of  a  work  entitled  A  New  System  of  the  Natural  Historif 
qf  Animals.,   published  in  Edinburgh   in   1791,    who  maintain, 
that  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  like  those  of  man,  are  ro- 
t tonal;  whilst  Mr.  Smellie,  in  his  Pliilosophy  of  Natural  Ilistort/^ 
endeavours  to  prove,  "  that  between  reason  and  instinct  there  is 
no  difference,  and  that  the  reasoning  faculty  itself  is  the  neces. 
.sary  result  of  instinct;  thus  contending,  that  all  the  actions,  both 
of  man  and  of  the  other  animals,  are  instinctive.     Nothing  can 
be  more  directly  contrary  than  both  these  opinions ;  and,  like 
most  extremes,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  easily  shewn  to  be 
false.     To  prove  that  the  natural  operations  of  the  lower  animals 
are  not  performed  with  design^  or  with  a  view  to  consequences, 
in  opposition  to  the  former  of  these  opinions^  many  examples 

will 
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trin  not  be  rfcccss&ry  ;  and  first,  let  us  ci^mine  a  Utile  some  of 
the  operation^  of  the  winged  tribe. 

The  yoangest  pair  ^of  birds,  it  is  kiiown,  withont  instrnctieti 
or  experience,  build  tbeir  fir'st  nest  of  the  materials  commonly* 
used  by  thtir  species^  in  situations  wHbie  ptlisLCjj  &d,  reiidM 
fhrm  fit  to  afford  then^ '  security,  and  convenient  for  incobatldii 
and  the  rearing  of  their  young.  It  i^  also  certain,  that  they  ma» 
nifest  equail  "skill  with  the  oldest  and  mont  practised  of  their  spe^i 
cies,  in  the  neatness,  acduracy,  and  symmetry  of  their  work.  It  it 
further  known,  whenever  the  diniate  or  situation.  Or  any  changebf 
circumstances,  renders  A  change  in  the  structure  of  nests  necessaiy^ 
that  this  change  is  made  by  aM  tbe  individuals,  young  and  old'^ 
of  the  same  tribe  equally,  and  that  only  when  such  a  change  is  neu 
cessary  :  thus,  *^  in  countries  infested  with  monkeys,  many  birds 
which  in  other  climates  build  in  bushes  and  clefts  of  trees,  sus- 
pend their  nests  upon  slender  twigs,  and  by  this  ingenious  de« 
rice  eludte  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies."  It  is  moreover  ceri 
tain,  that  no  improvement  has  been  made,  within  the  history  of 
man,  in  the  art  of  nest.building,  by  any  tribe,  or  by  any  of  iti 
individuals.  Now  the  nature  of  all  arts,  with  which  we  are  ac. 
qualnted,  is  such,  and  their  history  shews  us,  that  they  were  first 
mventcd  by  some  person,  and  then  in  the  course  of  time  improved^ 
either  by  the  inventor  or  by  others,  and  finally  brought  to  some 
degree  of  perfection.  It  was  from  a  consideration  of  these  cir. 
camstances  that  Lord  Monboddo  said  * — **  Another  diiference 
which  we  may  observe  between  art  and  inSlind  is,  that  as  art  is 
founded  on  experience  and  observation,  so  it  is  improved  by 
them ;  and  it  is  by  gradual  improvements  in  this  way  that  arts  are 
perfected :  but  instinct,  as  it  does  not  rise  from  experience,  so  it 
is  not  improved  by  it ;  and,  accordingly,  a  swallow  builds  het 
nest,  and  a  spider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  first  year  as  any 
year  thereafter."  History  and  experience  also  show,  that  human 
arts  are  best  known,  and  practised  with  most  skill  and  dexterity 
in  jgeneral,  by  those  only  to  whom  they  have  been  taught ;  and 
that  in  dificrent  ages  and  countries  they  all  undergo  considerable 
variations.  But  in  the  arts  of  animals  we  can  observe  no  such 
variations ;  nor  can  any  individual  among  them  be  pointed  out 
as  the  inventor,  the  improver,  or  the  perfector  of  any  of  them^ 
for  instance,  of  nest-building.  Each  of  them  is  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  workmanship  of  its  tribe  :  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they 
know  the  nature  and  the  rules  of  the  different  arts  which  they 
practise,  but  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  worlu 
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|ng  in  them  to  great  perfection.  *  How  many  yery  simple  artg 
do  we  sec  daily  practised  by  our  species  without  learning  them 
from  thenii  or  being  able  to  practise  them  ourselves  ?  ^\Tiat  a 
long  .apprebticesj^p  is  generally  necessary  before  we  can  .practise 
cven-somq  of  the  ^^qsf.  common  and  necessary  ?  A  peasant  spends 
inpnths  and^ears^und^r  his  simple  roof,  and  yet  is  seldom  able 
to  build  such  a.hut^as  he  inhabits.  Birds  require  no  such  teach, 
ing  oir  experience ;  they  serye  no  apprenticeships ;  and  yet  a  youog 
pair,  kept  solitary  and  sequestered  from  their  infancy,  buJld  such 
-another  nest  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  brought  into  exist, 
rnce.  But  what  is  the  inference  to-be  drawn  from  these  facts ? 
If  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  (for  instance,  this  one  of  nest* 
building)  be  all  wider  the  influence  of  motives,  in  other  words, 
rational^  we  roust  conclude,  since  they  are  so  invariable,  either 
that  their  workmanship  is  perfect  beyond  the  reach  of  improve, 
tnent,  or  so  impcrf(Tt  as  not  to  be  capable  of  degenerating.  The 
former  of  these  conclusions  cannot  be  supported,  unless  it  be  con. 
tended,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  lower  animals  have  made  more 
early  and  greater  discoveries  and  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
tlian  we  have :  nor  will  the  latter  be  maintained  by  any  man  who 
considers  the  structure  of  a  honey-comb,  or  who  reflects  that  all 
the  skill  of  man  is  perhaps  incapable  of  excelling  the  workman, 
ship  even  of  a  wren,  in  the  structure  of  such  a  nest  as  he  builds: 
liowever,  if  the  supposition  be  admitted,  the  former  seems  the 
better  inference.  But,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  we  must  say, 
that  birds  are  good  judges  of  climate  and  circumstancos ;  that 
they  know  the  dangers  and  advantages  resulting  from  them,  and 
the  best  modes  of  obviating  the  former  and  securing  the  latter : 
we  must  say,  that  reasoning  shews  them  the  necessity  of  equality 
in  the  structure  of  their  nests  ;  or,  when,  after  having  been  ^b. 
sent  for  some  time,  they  turn  their  eggs  so  as  to  heat  them  pro. 
pcrly^  and  at  all  times  equally,  we  must  think  that  they  know 
heat,  and  even  an  equal  distribution  of  it^  to  be  necessary  for  in. 
eubatlou :  but  as  nothing  of  all  this  can,  I  think,  be  afllrmed 
w  ith  the  smallest  appearance  of  truth,  and  since  those  actions  of 
birds  are,  without  teaching,  habit,  or  experience,  as  perfect  in 
tiic  young  as  in  the  old,  and  in  all  so  invariable,  we  must  con. 
elude,  that  in  this  respect  we  discover  not  the  reasoning  of  aiil- 
Rials,  pointing  to  consequences  and  devising  means,  but  the  un. 
erring  reason  and  wisdom  of  lUm  who  made  them  with  all  their 
perfections,  and  implanted  such  principles  in  tiielr  constitutions, 
as  guide  them  unceasingly  in  the  performance  of  their  various  na. 
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iural  operations,  the  complete  purposes  and  utility  of  which  jFfd 
only  knows.  This  reasoning  Is  confirmed  by  that  of  Addison :— * 
^^  What  (says  this  elegant  and  spirited  essayist)  can  we  call  the 
principle  which  directs  every  different  kind  of*  bird*  to  obserT^'^ft 
particular  plan  in  the  structure  of- its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  tfa* 
same  species  to  work  after  the  same  model  ?  It' cannot  be  imU^ 
Hon  ;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  undei*  a  heR,  and  lierer  let  it 
see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes  shall  hm 
the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  ^ttck,  with  all  the  6tfaf^r  nests  of  'the 
same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason  ;  for,  were  animals  endowed 
with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their  building^  would  be  M 
different  :as  ours,  according  to  the -different' conveniences  that 
they  would  propose  to  themsfelves;"  • 

Some  birds  display  a  wonderful  share  of  sagacity  in  the  proi^ 

eess  of  incubation,  and  in  rearing  their  young :  without  attentive 

and  cautious  obserration,  one  would  be'  almost  positive,  that  in 

every  step  they  are  goided  by  reason  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  s^ow  that 

this  is  not  the  case.     Let  us  take  a  very  familiar  iiSsttoce  :.~A 

hen  seeks  a  silent  and  unfrequented  place  for  her  nest :  when  she 

has  laid  her  ^gs  and  begun  to  cover  them,  she  takes  care  to  turn 

them  frequently,  that  the  vital  warmth  may  be  coiAmunicated  to 

all  parts  of  them.     When  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them  in  order 

to  procure  food,  she  is  sure  to  return  before  they  have  time  to 

cool,  which  would  render  them  incapable  of  producing^  chickens. 

Iq    summer  she  will  often  stay  away  for  two  hdurs  together;  but 

in  winter,  when  the  cold  would  destroy  the  principle  of  life,  she 

stays  away  a  much  shorter  time.  *     When  the  birth  approaches, 

^ith  how  much  nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  little  ones 

^o  break  their  prison  ?    When  brought  forth,  how  cautiously  does 

s^e  cover  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  provide  them 

proper  nourishment,  and  teach  them  to  help  themselves  ?     It  de. 

sex-ves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  she  forsakes  the  nest,  if,  after  the 

^^ual  time  of  reckoning,  the  youug  do  not  begin  to  make  their 

^Ppearance.     Can  any  thing  have  a  greater  appearance  of  reason. 

'^S  and  sagacity  than  all  this  ?     "  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  h^i, 

^Ha.t  has  all  this  seeming  ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  absolutely 

xieo«s$ary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species),  considered  in  other 

^^fi^pects,  has  not  the  least  glimmering  of  thought  or  common 

Y  2  sense* 


^  *••  Ducks  and  geese  always  cover  their  eggs  before  Ibey  leave  fhclr  nests. 
'^Ue  ostrich,"  says  Mr.  StneHie,  '*  lias  beeo  accused  o(  unnatural ness,  be- 
^^Usesbe  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  suo.  lo  Senegal, 
*^***ire  the  beat  Is  great,  she  neglects  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  sits  upon 
V'^tti  during  the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  where  the 
^^rce  of  heat  is  less,  the  ostrich,  like  other  birds,  sits  upon  her  eggs  both 
^^  Bfid  nisUL*'-^ Philosophy  of  Ifatural  HUtorytf  Vol.  I.  chap.  5. 
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sense.  She  mhtakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  ii 
in  the  same  manner :  she  is  insensible  df  any  increase  or  dimiiia- 
tion  in  the  niunber  of  those  she  lay^:  she  does  not  distinguish  be^ 
tween  her  oiifu.  and  thdse  of  another  species  ;  and  when  the  birtb 
iq[)pears  of  erer  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  owu. 
In  all  these  circumstances,  which  do  not  caj^ry  an  immediate  re. 
card  to  the  subsisteiice.of  herself  or  her  species,  she  is  aTery 
Wiot." 

We  obsenre  sometimes  a  tery 'uncomipon  instinct  in  spiders  * 
and  in  some  insects  of  the  beetle  kind :  if  yon  touch  a  spider,  \^* 
tuns  away  with  great  speed;  but  if  he  finds  himself  checked  1 
whaterer  direction  he  takes,  as  if  in  desfpair  of  escaping,  be  coi 
tracts  his  limbs  and  his  body,  and  puts  on  all  the  appearances 
death:  while  in  this  motionless  situation,  you  may  pierce  hJ^ss 

bady  with  pins,  but  he  will  not  exhibit  a  single  symptom  of  pal -a 

er  of  sensibility^     If  you  remove  the  object  that  torments  r ^ 

terrifies  hiiit,  he  will,  i»  a  few  moments,  rm^  off  as  quickly  as 
is  able.     ^'  Some  beetles,  when  counterfeiting  death,  suffer  thei 
seWes  to  be  gradually  roasted,  without  moving  a  single  joint. 
If  ail  this  be  «the  result  of  reason,  acting  with  a  view  to  self^ii 
setration,  but  Suflferhig  dissolution,  it  is  certainly  of  a  Ye*ry  ci 
lious  and  extraordinary  kind. 

We  find  some  very  wonderful   instances  of  instinct  in  tl 
jMtiring  of  some  amnals;*   and  in  their  knowledge,  not  oi 
of  proper  food^   but  albo  of  certain  natural  remedies  for  tl 
diseases  :—*- 

**  Leafn  fi-om  Ifre  Mfds  tf  hat  fo^od  (he  thickels  yield  ^ 
lieani  fi^m  che  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field." 

,    PO  FB. 

Bow  wonderful  are  the  migrations  of  birds  of  passagre- !  Hi  ore 
are  some  birds  whose  economy  re({iiires  that  they  should  go  (^^M?er 
seas  at  certain  seasons  :  and,  accordingly,  birds  of  passage  ki^^^ow 
at  what  time  to  begin  their  flighty  and  what  course  to  hold  throi^^ngh 

^  the  pathless  a;ir  without  chart  or  compass*'* — Pope  has  sc ^in» 

beautiful  lines  on  this  subject : — « 

**  Who  laoght  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Bjiild  on  the  w&ve^  or  arch  beneath  (he  sand  ? 
"Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sore  as  Demoiwe^  without  rule  or  line  I 
Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  bot  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 

bo 
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Who  calls  the  cooDcily  states  the  certain  day  ? 

Who  forms  Ihe  phalaozj  ood  who  poiots  4he  way  ?"  * 

None  of  these  instances  justifies  the  doctrine,  that  the  lower 

animals,  in  their  natural  op^^rations,  act  witk  a  view  to  conse*. 

^uencos.     To  confirm  my  reasoning  still  farther,  I  shall  content 

myself  with  one  out  of  the  numberless  examples  afforded  me  by 

natural  hsstory,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  w  decisiTe  o(  this  ques. 

tion.     Thifi  I  shall  take  from,  the  operations  of  the  bee,  us  it 

tfeems  to  act  with  a  yiew  to  consequences,  and  to  be,  as  was  said 

of  the  ant,  "  kaud  et  ignara  ei  non  ineauta  fuiurU^     Let  us  at* 

tend  a  little  to  the  structure  of  a  honey-comb.— The  cells  of  bees 

are  equal  and  similar :  and,  of  the  three  possible  ways  in  which 

this  can  be  effected,  they  ha/?e  chosen  the  best  for  holding  their 

honey  and  rearing  their  youqg.     The  cells  are  built  en  both  sides : 

they  may  then  be  placed  exactly  opposite  one  another,  so  that 

two  may  rest  upoi)  the  same  bottom  ;  or  they  may  be  so  placed 

that  the  bottom  of  one  will  rest  upon  the  point  where  the  parti. 

tions  meet  on  the  opposite  side.     This  latter  mode  gives  them 

more  strength,  and  they  are  accordingly  built  thus.     Further, 

the  bottom  of  the  cells  are  not  planes  perpendicular  to  the  sides^ 

but  consist  of  throe  planes  meeting  in  a  solid  angle  In  the  center^ 

exactly  where  the  partitions  on  the  opposite  side  cross  one  an. 

other.     And  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  makes  the  cells 

similar  without  loss  of  room,  and  considerably  spares  both  labour 

ind  materials,  i     Thus  then  it  is  shewn,  that  bees  build  their 

:clls  so  as  to  lose  no  room ;  to  have  no  useless  partitions ;  and 

rith  the  least,  possible  expense  of  labour  and  materials.     All  this, 

•s   far  as  geometry  and  mathematics  can  shew  it,  has  been  ri. 

porously  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  and  proTes  them,  on 

be  supposition  that  they  act  with  a  view  to  consequences,  in  this 

nstance,  more  skilled  in  both  these  sciences  than  the  most  philo. 

tophic  and  learned  men ;  and  that  too  from  the  earliest  ages. 

But  as  this  is  a  doctrine  too  improbable  to  be  insisted  upon,  we 

nust  rather  conclude,  that  the  bees,  although  they  act  geometrU 

L^ally,  understand  neither  the  rules  nor  the  principles  of  the  arts 

vrhich  they  practise  with  such  accuracy ;  but  that  the  geometry 

in  this  instance  is  in  the  maker  of  the  bee,  '^  that  great  Geometer 

crho  made  all  things  in  number,  weight,  and  measure."     Were  a 

man  to  construct  so  nice  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  a  honey  .comb, 

-we  would  immediately  conclude  that  be  worked  according  to  rule, 

and  understood  the  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded.     Is  it 

y  3  necessary 


i;*  Essay  on  Man,  Third  Epistle, 

f  Reid's  Active  Powers  of  Mud,  E^say  III,  chap.  2|  and  the  LoodDO 
philosophical  Transactions, 
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necessary  to  remark,  that  we  have  no  reasoa  for  thinkhig  the  beei 
understand  one  or  the  other  ?  In  the  most  complicated  works  of 
human  contrivance,  a  man  of  equal  knowledge  and  skill  will  c^m- 
prehepd  the  principles  and  general  design  of  the  artist ;  b,ut  to 
fiQderstand  tlie  rules  and  principles  winch  are  so  rigorously  adhered 
to  in  the  construction  of  a  honey-comb,  is,  and  will  always  be, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  man. 
kind.  The  few  instances  of  animal  instinctive  operations  wbicb 
I  have  now  briefly  detailed,  will,  I  hope,  be  suflicient  for  the 
present :  thoy  correspond  fully  with  my  notion  of  instinct,  and 
serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  a  million  otf  ii^tances  crowded  to. 
|;ether. 

But  it  has  been  objected  that  this  instinct^  which  we  call  a  sim 
pie,  original  principle,  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances 
that  it  is  improved  by  experience  and  imitation ;  that  no  such  ac 
commodation  to  circumstances  can  take  place  without  reasonin 
or  a  comparison  of  ideas ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  principle  o 
the  CQUstitution  of  the  lower  animals  is  not  instinct,  but  reason 
The  instances  to  prove  that  instinct  accommodates  itself  to  cir 
cumstances  are  numerous. — Birds  i^tay  away  from  their  eggs  longc  ^ 
an  warm  than  in  cold  weather :  the  ostrich  in  Sene^^al,  where  th  u 
lieat  is  great,  neglects  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  sits  on  tl\c 
at  night :  but  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  heat  Is  less  .^^s, 
she  sits  on  them  both  night  and  day.  In  countries  infested  wit:^-  ^ih 
monkeys,  birds  which  in  other  climates  build  in  bushes,  and  clef  SI'ls 
of  trees,  suspend  their  nests  upon  slender  twig;s,  and  thus  eluc:^  ^e 
their  enemies :  the  same  sjpecies  of  birds  build  their  nests  diJt  -J^  jfo- 
rently  when  climate  and  circumstances  require  it.  We  have  naanm-jm' 
herless  instan.ces  of  this  accommodation  to  circumstances  in  the  paif  -^r- 
ing  instincts  of  animals :  none,  it  has  been  observed,  ever  paE^  «)air 
except  those  whose  young  require  the  nursing  care  of  both  \m^  m  pa- 
Tents. — Let  us  hear  the  poet  on  this  subject  :— 

**  Not  man  alone,  but  afl  that  ro.iDi  (be  wood, 
Qr  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  food, 
Each  loves  itself,  hut  not  itself  alone, 
Bach  sex  desires  alike  till  two  are  one. 
Nor  eiids  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace. 
They  love  themselves  a  third  time  in  their  race. 
Thus  beasts  and  birds  their  common  charge  attend. 
The  mothers  nurse  it  and  Ihe  sires  defend; 
The  young  dismissed  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care : 
The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace. 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race.*'  * 

PoFE. 
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!l  drccrvcft  io  bo  remarked  in  this  place,  that  tho  cxtont  and 
continuance  of  the  parental  care  ts  in  the  proportion  of  the  wants 
and  helplessness  of  tho  yoang.     ])ut,  (says  Mr.  Addison)^  not. 
"withstanding  that  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much  more  violent 
and  intense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has  taken  care 
that  it  sliould  bu  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is 
useful  to  tho  youn^  ;  for,  so  soon  i^  the  wants  of  the  latter  cease, 
the  mother  withdraws 'her  fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  z  and,  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  In 
this  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  it's  usual  time,  if  the  preservation  of  tho 
species  requires  it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away  their 
young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  con. 
tinue  to  feed  them  if  they  an*  tied  to  the  ^est,  or  confined  within 
I  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  Q.f 
upplyiug  their  own  necessities.     This  instance,  whilst  it  finely 
xempliiies  an  accommodating  instinct,  aftbrds  also  the  happiest 
troof  of  the  guardian  care  of  a  kind  and  parental  Provi«ience. 
lut  let  us  sec  what  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  objection^  which 
i   one  of  the  most  plausible  that  has  been  urged  against  thi» 
beory  of  instinct.     And,  first,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  taking 
nstinct,  as  it  is  generally  defined,  to  be  a  principle  in  the  consti* 
ution  of  animals,  given  them  by  their  Maker  for  th6  purpose  of 
»re»erving  the  individuals  and  continuing  the  kind, — rin  other  word s, 
I  predisposition  to  perform  certain  actions  necessary  for  these 
^uds    when   incited   by  certain  feelings  or  sensations, — its  ac^ 
lommodating  itself  to  circumstances  and  situations  is  no  argument 
igaiu£t  its  existence,  npr  a  good  proof  that  it  is  the  result  of  rca. 
loning ;  since,  he  who  made  it  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  his 
:;reatures  knows  that  the  same  ends  n>ust  be  often  sought  by  dif- 
ferent means,  particularly  when  times,  places,  ^r  circumstances 
are  altered ;  and  only  manifests  his  goodness  and  wisdom  the 
more,  by  constituting  this  principle  of  such  a  nature  as  to  vary 
"when  requisite,  and  to  vary  only  when  such  a  chango  is  neces^ 
^ary :  add  to  this,  that  did  ho  not  impart  this  accommodating  pc. 
fuliarity  to  instinct,  it  could  not  produce  the  effects  for  which  it 
«eems  intended ;   as  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  that  similar 
ineaus  should  produce  similar  effects  when  circumstances,  climates, 
mid  situations  arc  different,     indeed^  this  accommodating  pro. 
perty  of  instinct  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  instead  of  be. 
ing  a  good  argument  against  it:  for,  if  we  suppose  that  such. a 
faculty  as  instinct  was  at  ail  to  be  imparted  to  animals,  is  it  not 
evident  that  it  must  be  given  to  them  like  all  their  other  mental 
faculties,  varying  in  every  species,  deviating  accordingly  from 
(hat  simple  uniformity  of  agency  which  the  objection  supposes 
Ifcpessary  to  such  a  principle,   and  thus  accommodating  itself 
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to  cinsumstances  in  every  tribe  of  animals,  in  order  to  attain  hj 
different  means  to  the  great  general  end,  the  preseiration  of  the 
individuals  and ;  the  continuation  of  tiie  kind  I  Thusy  il^en,  this- 
objection,  by  proving  too  much,  fails  in  its  object;  /or,  if  it  be, 
good  for  any  thing,  it  if  equally  CQuchuiTe  against  the  possi. 
fciiity  of  instinct.  But  the  opponents. of  instinct  have  never  yet, 
in  their  zeal  for  systems,  denied  that  k  vns  possible  toi  impart  to 
ahimais  aninstinctive  principle  of  sudd  a  nature  sf  I  ha^e  described* 

The  advocates  for  instinct  do  not  maintain  ^t  liiese  accommo. ^ 

dating  yaxiatipas  upo^  vhich  the  objection  is  founded  ^  "will  take 
place  on  every  occasion.  They  will  oecnr  only  ivhei^e  the  disad.  - 
vantages  exist,  against  which  die  instinct  is  intended  to  provide : 
iastinctive  actions  take  place  when  certaui  sensations  exist ;  and 
when  these  do  not  exist,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  actions  do 
not  occur. 

But  this  matter  is  capable  oi  still  farthei  illustration.rr-Before — ^ 
we  pqsitively  conclude  that  no  accommodation  to  circumstances 
can  take  place  without  reasoning  or  a  compari8<m  of  ideas,  it 
inay  not  be  irrelevant  to  consider  some  of  the  appeasances  which 
tktf  vegets^ble  and  inanimate  world  exhibit.  If,  beeansa  the  ope. 
Ifations  of  some  anima.ls  are  so  artificial,  and  hecauethey  some- 
^es  accemmodjEite  their  actions  to  circumstances,  we  ninst  say 
i^at  they  reason  and  compare  ideas,  we  must  contend  that  vege- 
tables  and  inanimate  bodies  do  so  likewise ;  we  know  that  a  ve. 
getable  reared  in  a  dark  cellar,  if  some  light  be  admitted,  will 
bend  itself  towards  the  light ;  or,  if  made  tp  grow  in  a  flower- 
pot with  its  head  downward,  that  it  will  turn  its  h^ad  upwards 
According  to  the  natural  position  of  a  plant.  .  Can  it  be  main, 
tained  that  the  plant,  in  either  case,  does  what  it  does  from  any 
judgment  or  opinion  that  it  is  best,  and  not  from  a  necessary  de. 
terminatioii  of  its  nature  ?  The  facts  taken  from  the  inanimate 
world  are  equally  in  point. — How  shall  we  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  elective  attractions  ?  When  one  body  unites  with  an. 
other,  and  then,  if  a  third  is  presented  to  it,  quits  the  first  and 
unites  itself  with  the  other,  shall  we  say  that  this  is  thie  effect  of 
reasoning  and  of  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  suppose  that  this 
preference  of  the  one  to  the  other  proceeds  from  any  predilection 
pr  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  one  than  to  the  other  ? 
V^hat  shall  we  say  of  those  surprising  crystallizations  and  con. 
figurations  of  salts  exhibited  to  us  by  the  microscope,  so  various, 
and  yet  so  constat  and  regular  ?  Must  we  say  that  their  minute 
particles  reason  and  compare  ideas,  because  their  operations  are 
M  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  regulaUr  and  constant  ?  Or, 
if  nobody  aifirms  this,  why  should  we  think  that  the  actions  of 
animals,  not  more  various  and  surprising,  not  more  constant  or 
regular^  than  those  motions  of  the  salts^  shonld  be  tJI)e  resuU 
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•f  reasoning  and  of  a  dediiction  of  inferences  ?  Should  we  not 
rather  ailirm,  as  those  inanimate  substances  arrange  themselves  so 
regularly  and  yet  so  variously  upon  ditferent  occasions,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  original  law  of  nature,  that  tlie  b(>nevolent  author 
•f  all  such  laws,  intending  to  display  his  providence  and  wisdon 
still  more  conspicuously  in  his  animal  kingdom,  bestovved  upoH 
^is  creatures  this  accommodatinsr  instinct,  without  which  (iup. 
posing  that  they  act  instinctively  on  any  oc4;asion)  the  great 
purposes  of  their  propagation  and  preservation  could  never  be 
attained  ?  * 

'  But  if  those  very  extraordinary  actions  which  f  have  been  con. 
lidiering  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning  aud  of  a  comparison  of 
dims,  it  may  aud  has  been  said,  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
bccounted-  for  than  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity. 
answer  that  this  is  (as  J^ord  Monboddo  has  r^^marked)  recurring 
o  a  notion  which  has  been  sufficiently  refutt'd,  ^'  that  God  is  the 
na mediate  author  of  motion  :*'  and  if  this  cannot  be,  it  only  re. 
aains,  that  He  has  formed  these  vegetable  and  inanimate  sub. 
tances  with  a  determination  to  act  so  and  so  on  such  and  guch 
iccasions,  that  is,  has  made  it  a  law  of  their  nature ;  and  as  the 
itfoiiomy  of  the  animal  is  much  more  artificial  and  complicate^ 
liaii  the  economy  cither  of  the  vegetable  or  of  the  unorganised 
>ody,  so  the  motions  of  the  animal  must  be  much  more  various, 
nut  all  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  an  original  de. 
lermination  of  the  mind,  constituting  part  of  its  essence,  or  a. 
aw  of  its  nature,  to  perform  those  various  operations  on  diderent 
>ccasions.  Such  an  original  determination  would,  indeed,  with 
respect  to  botU/^  be  altogether  inconceivable ;  and,  therefore,  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  effect  of  an  original  impulse  given  to  the  bo. 
dies  of  animals,  is  p^^rfectiy  absurd ;  as  absurd,  indeed,  as  Dea 
Cartes'  notion,  that  they  are  mere  machines. — But  mind  is  of  a 
nature  altogether  different  from  body,  and  is  susceptible  of  mo. 
difications  in  its  original  constitution  of  which  body  is  altogether, 
lacapable. 

'.  Having  thus,  I  hope,  sufhciently  commented  upon  this  objee. 
-tion,  I  shall  no\\  proceed  to  exaniine  more  closely  the  opinions 
of  the  compilers  of  the  work  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained  i 
I  mean  the  System  of  ike  Natural  History  of  Animals^  which 
3»8  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  essay. — Theso 
writers  have  been  carried  much  too  far,  in  their  zeal  to  do  away 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Fhilosopky  of  Natural  History^ 
And,  although  1  have  read  over  their  opinions  with  much  atten. 
tion,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  in  some  parts  to  comprehend  their  mean. 

ing.' 


*  Aocient  Metaphysics,  Vols,  II.  and  III. 
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ini».     Their  dissertation  on  tho  siiT>jrct  is  biit  short,  and  yet,  in 
my  opinion,   they  often  c<Milr«n»!fct  theiiisplvos.     One  time  you 
"would  suppose  that  they  admit  the  'existence  of  ins'inct  in  tho 
lower  animals ;  at  another,  ihvy  seem  to  w-ject  it  altogether.    This 
latter,  howeyer,  se£?ms  lo  be  (.he  fairest  account  of  their  opinions : 
but  it  will  be  better  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  by 
citing  some  of  the  passages  to  which  I  allude ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  book  is  not,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  easy 
to.  be  procured  ;  and  as  it  is  the  roost  modern  work  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  thrt  contains  any  remarks  on  these  subjects: — 
'•^  When  philosophers  find  animals  fixed  to  a  particular  spot,  ex. 
tremely  imperfect  in  their  powers  of  sensation,  and  displaying 
scarce  any  instincts  or  dispositions  of  mind,  they  can  hardly  coo. 
9ider  them  as  endowed  with  any  principle  superior  in  its  nature 
to  vegetative  life."  *     Here  they  „soera   to  ^low  instinct  to  ani. 
mals ;  but  the  following  extract  will  shew,  that  what  they  giro 
with  one  hand  they  take  away  with  the  other.     Thus,  in  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  SmeLlie,  they  remark — "  Beings  of  superior  intelli, 
genee  might  regard  mankind  as  incapabte  of  design,  with  just  as 
much  reason  as  we  have  to  drny  the  brutes  any  guiding  princi^ 
pies  superior  to  blind  and  simple  instinct.     We^  however,  a 
conscious  of  design ;  though  our  designs  are  commonly  narrow 
9iid  our  views  limited.     Why  then  consign  the  inferior  animals  t 
the  guidance  of  an  unmeaning  impulse  .^"  +    What  can  they  mea 
lierc  by  the  words  ''  an  unmeaning  impulse,"  except  that  the  ad 
mission  of  such  a  principle  as  instinct  is  unphiiosophical  ?     An 
yet  they  say  in  the  next  page  : — '^  The  brutes  appear,  in  shorty 
to  possess,  but  in  a  more  imperfect  degree,  the  same  faculties  aae 
mankind.    Instinct  must  always  be  a  simple  principle,  an  originaF 
feelidg ;  the  only  business  of  which  is  to  rouse  to  action,  to  call  th 
peasoning  powers  to  exert  themsolvcs."-r-Thus  they  tell  us  what 
think  the  province  of  instinct  ought  to  be :  but  is  not  its  admis 
sion  also  implied  here?    And  if  it  be,  how  are  such  inconsisten 
cies  to  be  reconciled? — Again  they  observe  :-^-r"  Since  natura 
bistory  has  begun  to  be  more  diligently  cultivated,  many  observa 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  manners  and  economy  of  the  inferior* 
animals,  which  prove,  if  they  are  guided  by  instinct,  that  instinct::^ 
is- by  no  means  a  mechanical  principle  of  action,  but  in  its  nn.- 
ture  and  susccpiibnitt/  of  improvement,  often  approaches  nearly 
to  the  character  of  human  reason."  J     T^t  us  contrast  with  this 
wJiat  they  say  in  the  1 5th  pag«,  part  of  which  has  been  already 

quoted. 


*  System  of  ihe  Natural  Iliiitory  of  Aniwals,  Vol.  I.  p,  2. 
+   Hiid,  p.  14. 
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quoted.      *^  The  brutes  appear,  in  short,  to  possess,  but  in  a 
wore  imp<»rfoct  degree,  the  same  faculties  as  mankind.     Instinct 
must  always  be  a  simple  principle,  an  original  feeling  ;  the  only 
business  of  which  is  to  rouse  to  action,  to  call  the  reasoning 
pow(Ts  to  exert  themselves ;  to  talk  of.  instinctive  principles  that 
admit  of  improvement;  and  accommodate  themselves  to  circum. 
stances,  is  merely  to  introduce  new  terms-  into  the  language  of 
philosophy.     No  such  improvc^ment  or  accommodation  to  circum. 
stances  can  ever  take  place  without  a  comparison  of  ideas  and  a 
4«iduction  of  inferences."  *     Here  the  inconsistencies  stare  one 
another. — If  there  be  such  a  principle  as  instinct  in  the  brutes, 
tiiey  allow,  in  the  former  of  these  extracts,  that  "  in  its  suscep. 
tibility  of  improvement  it  often  approaches  to  the  level  of  human 
rqason ;"  thus  admitting  that  instinct  is  susceptible  of  improve^ 
fnent.     But,  in  the  latter,  diey  tells  us  that  instiuct  must  be  a 
simple  principle,  an  original  feeling^  and  being  such,   that  to 
talk  of  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  of  its  accommodat. 
ing  itself  to  circumbtunces,    is  merely  an  introduction  of  new 
terms  into  the  language  of  philosophy  ;  as  the  improvement  and 
accommodation  to  circumstances  necessarily  presuppose  a  com. 
.parison  of  ideas  and  a  deduction  of  inferences.     It  is  not  then 
instinct,  which  is  a  simple  principle,  an  original  feeling,  that  ac- 
commodates itself  to  circumstances  ;  but  reason  leads  the  animal 
,to  do  so :  so  that  this  improvable  or  accommodating  instinct  is 
nothing  else  but  reason. — That  this  is  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the 
opinions  of  those  writers  will  appear  from  the  following  passage: 
^ — ^'  The  laws  of  analogical  reasoning  do  not  justify  the  idea  that 
.the  brutes  act  on  any  occasion  absolutely  without  design.     On 
many  occasions  they  act  undeniably  with  design  :  the  dog  obeys 
his   master ;  he  traces  his  footsteps  in  order  to  overtake  him  ;  he 
even  attempts  to  make  returns  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  is  treated :  other  of  the  inferior  animals  behave  in  a  si- 
milar  manner.     It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable,  that  the  ia« 
Cerior  animals,  even  in  those  instances  in  which  we  cannot  distin. 
Ijruish  the  motives  that  actuate  them,  or  the  views  with  which  they 
proceed,  act  not  altogether  without  design,    and  extend  their 
>ieM's,  if  not  a  great  >vay,  yet  at  least  a  certain  length  forward, 
Uhan  that  they  can  be  upon  any  occasion,  such  as  in  rearing  their 
^oung,  building  nests,  &c.  actuated  merely  by  feeling,  or  over, 
ruled  by  some  mysterious  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing 
but  insensible  instrumefits,^^  +     What  theory  these  writers  had  in 
view  when  they  called  instinct  a  mechanical  principle,  I  know 

not. 


♦  System  of  the  Natural  Jlistorj  of  Auimals,  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 
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not.     It  could  not  be  the  exploded  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  nor 

the  equally  unphilosophic  theory  of  Buifon,  which  has  been  so 

fully  refuted  by  Condillac.     Perfiaps  they  refer  to  Dr.  Reid's, 

who,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  calls  instinct  a  mechanical  prin, 

ciple  ;  or  to  Addison's  opinion,  which  has  been  sometimes  ccn. 

snred,  on  this  subject.     I  am  equally  at  a  losiS  for  their  allusions, 

When  they  call  beasts  insensible  instruments  under  the  influence  of 

Instinct,  which  they  denominate  a  mysterious  influence.     I  sus. 

pect  that  these  expressions  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  correct 

yiew  of  the  opinions  of  others,  as  from  the  inaccuracy  of  their 

own :  for  none  of  the  advocates  for  instinct,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 

has  ever  held  this  absurd  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  they  all  aL 

low  them,  not  only  sensibility^  but  even  spontaneity  ia  their  in* 

stinctive   operations ;    and,   when  they  are  allowed  to   possess 

these,  we  cannot  deny  them  consciousness^  by  which  they  must 

Inow  that  they  are  acting.     The  abettors  of  instinct  assert  no 

more  than  this ;  since  some  of  the  natural   operations  of  animals 

Are  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  perfect  and  invariable,  that  it  ii 

irrational,  unphilosophic,  with  such  evidence  as  we  possess,  to 

suppose  them  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  arts  which  they 

practise,  or  the  ends  for  which  they  operate ;  since  that  degree 

0f  knowledge,  supposing  them  possessed  of  it,  has  been  in  som 

cases  demonstrated  to  be  so  extraordinary,  and  is,  indeed,  i 

levery  instance,  far  superior  to  that  ordinary  share  of  intellect  am 

sagacity  which  on  all  other  occasions  they  are  known  to  possess^* 

And  surely  this  opinion  will  not  be  deemed  strange,  if  we  o 

consider,  that  the  very  animals  which  in  their  natural  operation 

.exhibit  all  this  appearance  of  knowledge  and  design,  are  ofte 

found,  in  the  most  trifling  and  familiar  occurrences  of  life,  alto 

^etiier  devoid  of  common  sense. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  my  ob^ 
servations,  that  thes^  writers  have  not  mentioned  instinct  in  thei 
fsnumeration  pf  the  powers  and  faculties  of  animals.     They  alio 
them  to  possess  locomotion,  sensibility,  perception,  memory,  con 
sciousness,  a  judging  and  comparing  faculty,  reason  and  will,  ap^— 
petltes  and  several  affections,  emotions  and  passions,  such  as  grief^ 
joy,  love,  hatred,   gratitude,  resentment,  fear,  courage,  with  ^ 
number  of  other  similar  principles.     But  although  they  give  thesis 
faculties  to  animal?  in  gimeral,  yet  it  is  in  a  degree  much  inferioc 
to  that  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  man,  particularly  th^ 
f^  thinking  and  reasoning  powers."- — Notwithstanding  the  verj^ 
powarrantable  lengths  to  which  these  writers  have  been  led  hy 
fheir  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smellie,  and  the  many  in^ 
consistencies  which,  I  think,  occur  in  their  observations,  it  muse 
$till  be  confessed,  that  some  of  their'  remarks  ha,ve  correctness  and 
Spirit.    Thus,  when  remailung  on  Mr.  Smellie's  doctrine^  iu  which 

yeasoq 
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feason  itself  is  resolved  into  iastinct,  they  say — ^^  But  we  will 
not  tamely  surrender  our  rights :  it  is  better  to  share  them  with 
others  than  be  entirely  deprived  of  thetb :  we  are  conscious  of 
Comparing  ideas,  and  of  forming  designs :  if  these  operations  are 
called  instincts,  very  well ;  this  is  not  to  advance  a  new  doctrine^ 
but  to  propose  the  use  of  new  terms.  Yet  those  already  in  ns^ 
deem  sufhciently  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  em« 
ployed.  Let  mankind  be  still  allowed  to  reason  and  to  act  with 
design ;  even  though  It  must  be  granted  that  the  brutes  too  reaj 
son,  but  not  so  skilfully,  and  form  designs,  but  designs  much  less 
extensive  than  those  of  mankind."  *  Were  all  their  observations 
as  correct  as  these,  we  shdold  allow  them  the  praise  of  accuracy 
and  faithful  observation :  but  when  they  assert  that  the  lower  ani« 
Dials  in  all  their  actions,  ^^  even  in  nest^building  and  rearing  their 
young,"  act  with  dojsign,  I  think  they  are  as  wide  of  the  truth 
as  their  instinctive  antagonist ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  among 
several  others,  because  all  the  phenomena  can  be  pbilO!BOphicallj 
explained  without  recurring  to  either  extreme^ 

Besides  those  now  mentioned,  there  are  some  other  mistakes  ori 
the  subject  in  this  work  upon  which  I  am  commenting.     These^ 
liowever,  with  one  exception,  I  mean  to  pass  without  any  eb-« 
servation.     The  error  to  which  I  allude  is  an  important  one ; 
and,  though  not  peculiar  to  these  writers,  is,  T  think,  the  foun. 
dation  of  most  of  their  mistakes.     It  is  this,  that  the  advocates 
of  instinct  deny  reason  altogether  to  the  brutes.     This  surely  is  a 
groundless  supposition ;  for  the  existence  of  either  of  these  prin.« 
dples  does  not  involve  the  necessary  exclusion  of  the  other ;  nor 
do  I  know  that  any  writer  has  been  absurd  enough  openly  to» 
avow  such  an  opinion.     That  some  animals  not  only  display  won. 
derful  sagacity  and  docility,  but  also  Feason  on  several,  occasions^ 
iuy  I  think,  clear  from  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.     And,  hav- 
ing already  shewn  that  some  of  their  actions  are  instinctive,  I 
fthall  now  endeavour  to  shew,  as  the  contrary  supposition  has 
crept  into  the  writings  pf  philosophers,  that  several  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  rational  also.     A  few  plain  facts  will  be  sufficient.— r- 
Ji  friend  of  Dr.  Darwin's  saw,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland^ 
above  a  hundred  crows  at  once  preying  upon  muscles  ;  each  crow 
took  a  muscle  up  into  the  air  twenty  or  forty  yards  high,  and  let 
it  fall  upon  the  stones,  and  thus  by  breaking  the  shell  got  posses^ 
sien  of  the  animal. — ^There  was  shewn  a  few  years  ago,  in  Exeter 
Change,  London,  an  old  nJionkey  who,  having  lost  his  teeth,  used, 
when  nuts  were  presented  to  him,  to  take  a  stonQ  in  his  hand  and: 
crack  them  with  it  one  by  one ;  thus,  like  the  crows  in  the  pre^ 

ceding: 


m     .1 
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Ceding  instance,  using  means  to  accomplish  liis  purposes,  as  ivell 
as  wc  do,  and  certainly  exerting  in  some  d<*grec  his  rational  fucuU 
ties. — We  are  told  by  Linnaeus,  that  the  martin  dwells  on  the 
outside  of  houses  in  Europe,  under  the  eaves;  and  that,  when  it 
has  built  i<s  nest,  the  sparrow  fn  qu<»ntly  takes  possession  of  it. 
The  martin,  unable  to  dislodge  his  intruding  enemy,' convokes  his 
companions,  some  of  whom  guard  the  captive  whilst  others  bring 
clay,  completely  close  up  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  and  then,  fly 
away,  leaving  the  sparrow  to  be  siiflfocated  as  the  punishment  due 
to  hb  injustice  and  temerity.      This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
Amusement  Philosophique  of  Father  Bougeant ;  and   also  in  the 
GenflemajVs  Magazine^  in  which  I  find  likewise  the  following 
very  curious  particulars  respecting  a  raven : — ^The  raven  (sa)  s  a 
correspondent)  lives,  or  did  live  three  years  since,  at  the  Red 
Lion  in  Ilungerford  ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Ralph,     Coming  into 
that  inn,  my  chaise  ran  over  or  bruised  the  leg  of  my  Newfound- 
land dog ;  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to  the 
dog,  Ralph  teas  evidently/  a  concerned  spectator  ;  for  the  minute 
the  dog  was  tied  up  under  the  manger  with  my  horse,  Ralph  not 
only  visited,  but  brought  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with'^ 
particular  and  repeated  marks  of  kindness.     The  bird's  notice  ol 
the  dog  was  so  marked^  that  T  observed  it  to  the  ostler,  for  I  had 
not  heard  a  word  before  of  the  history  of  this  benevolent  cn»a-     - 
ture.     John  then  told  me,  that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  line.     - 
feather  in  intimacy  with  a  dog ;  that  the  affection  between  them^-J 
was  mutual,  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been  wit-    — 
ne§ses  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  they  had  conferred    J 
upon  each  other,     Ralph's  poor  dog,  after  a  while,  unfortunately    " 
broke  his  leg,  and  during  the  long  time  he  was  confined,  Ralph    -^ 
waited  on  him  constantly,  carried  him  his  provisions  daily,  and     - 
never  scarce  left  him  alone  !     One  night,  by  accident,  the  ostler   " 
had  shut  the  stable  door,  and  Ralph  was  deprived  of  the  company 
of  his  friend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  ostler  found  in  the  morn, 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  door  so  pecked  away,  that  had  it  not  been 
opened,  Ralph  in  another  hour  would  have  made  his  own  en. 
trance.port.     I  then  inquired  of  my  landlady,  (a  s(^nsible  wo- 
man), and  heard  what  1  have  related  confirmed  by  her,  with  se- 
veral other  singular  traits  of  the  kindnesses  this  bird  shews  to  all 
dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  mahned  or  wounded  ones.     1 
hope  and  believe,  however,  the  bird  is  still  living,  and  the  travel- 
ler will  And  that  1  have  not  overrated  this  wonderful  bird's  merit. 
— ^The  following  fact  is  also  derived  from  good  authority : — In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  nest  in 
a  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  planted  round  the  garden  of  a 
gentleman  whose  veracity  is  unquestionable,  and  who,  being  un- 
acqpaintpd  altogether  with  the  theories  of  philosophers^  has  of 

course 
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•ourse  no  favourite  hypothesis  to  support.  In  his  morning  walks  he 
was  often  amusiKl  by  witnessing  furious  combats  between  them 
and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than 
usual,  till  at  last  the  cat  gave  way  and  took  shelter  under  a  hedge^ 
as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the 
house.  The  crows  cbntinued  for  a  short  time  to  make  a  threaten, 
ing  ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do  nothing 
nore  than  threaten,  one  Of  them. lifted  a  stone  from  the  middle 
if  the  garden,  and  perched  with  it  on  a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge, 
Fhere  she  sat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young. 
Ls  the  cat  crept  along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied 
ler  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree ;  and 
brhc'n  at  last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow, 
paying  the  trees,  and  hovering  over  her  in  the  air,  let  the  stone 
irop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occasion 
easoned,  is  self-evident;  and  it  seems  to  be  little  less  evident,  that 
he  ideas  employed  in  her  rrasoning  were  enlarged  beyond  those 
he  had  received  from  her  senses.  By  her  senses  she  may  havei 
>erceiYed  that  the  shell  of  a  fish  is  broken  by  a  fall ;  but  could 
ler  senses  inform  her  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  otF 
:he  field  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  ?  No  :  from  the  effect  of  one  fall 
;)rescrved  in  her  memory,  she  must  have  inferred  the  other  by  her 
powe'r  of  reasoning. 

A  few  yc^ars  ago^  f  saw  three  cats  which  by  training  were  taught 
to  do  very  uncommon  things.  One  of  them  in  particular,  when 
out  at  night  would  rap  regularly  at  the  windows  when  down,  or 
if  the  shutters  were  closed ;  undoubtedly  knowing  from  her  ex- 
perience, that  she  was  often  let  in  at  the  windows  by  day :  and 
what  was  still  a  stronger  proof  of  her  sagacity,  she  would  always 
Tap  at  the  bed  room  windows  when  disappointed  at  the  others,  or 
when  the  ni^^ht  was  far  advanced. 

One  of  my  friends,  on  whose  judgment  and  veracity  I  can  rely 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  had  a  tame  bird  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  about  her  room  every  day. 
One  morning  after  breakfast,  as  the  bird  was  picking  some  crumbs 
of  bread  off  the  carpet,  her  cat,  who  always  before  shewed  great 
kindness  for  the  bird,  and  was  tlien  near  her,  seized  it  on  a  sud. 
den,  and  jumped  with  it  in  her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The  lady, 
[>erfectly  astonished  and  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  on 
arning  about  observed  that  the  door  had  been  left  open,  and  that 
L  strange  cat  had  just  come  into  the  room.  After  turning  it  out 
^d  shutting  the  door,  her  own  cat  came  down  from  its  place  of 
afcty,  apd  dropped  the  bird  without  injuring,  if  I  may  so  ex« 
»ress  myself,  a  hair  of  its  head. 

The  next  instance  which  I  mean  to  state  has  been  so  sweetly, 
^d  with  such  elegant  shnplicity^  told  in  Terse,  that  I  cannot 

tiink 
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ttink  af  melting  it  down  into  tamo  prdse.     Lot  us  hear  the  a^* 
IhOr  himself: — 

The  noon  was  slwidv,  and  soft  airs 

S wej)!. Ott.<ff'5  siliMii  fide. 
When,  'srapVJ  from  lilerrtry  cares^ 

i  uAndiT'd  on  his  side. 

My  spnniel^  prettiest  of  ills  rnce^  -r---__ 

And  iii^li  in  pedij^foe, 
CTiM>  n>niplis  adoniM  with  ev'ry  {race 

That  spRnfcl  found  fof  me), 

Kow  vian'toird,  lost  in  Bags  and  rieedsi 

Now  h'tnrtin^  into  si;!;!it', 
I'orsued  the  Mtvailovi  oVr  the  meadf 

With  srurrc  a  slower  flij;h(. 

Itt  was  liie  tiitie  when  Oiise  disp1a>*d 

Hif»  Mirt  ne-.vlv  blown  ; 
l^heir  heautics  t  intent  survf^M 

And  one  1  wish*d  inv  own. 

With  carte  extended  far  1  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 
^ut  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  cangbty 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Heau  marked  my  unsuccessiful  paius 

With  fix'd,  con'id'rate  face, 
Aod  pussling  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  casen 

But  with  a  therup  clear  and  strongs 

Dis|»ersiog  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  rarahle  ended^  I  feturn'd  ; 

Beau^  trotting  far  before. 
The  floating  wreath  again  disceroM 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  croppM 

Infkpalif.nt  swim  trt  meet 
My  qnicln  approach,  and  soon  he  droppM 

The  treasure  at  my  feet, 

CharmM  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  cried^ 

Shalt  hear  of  this  thy  deed  t 
My  dng  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  nan's  superior  breed  : 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin^ 

Atf  a'ke  at  duty^  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thin# 

To  Uia  who  gfves  me  all. 

CowrsB. 
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Vhcn  wc  see  brutes  thus  using  moans  to  obtain  iheir  ends  as 
I  as  ourselves,  must  wo  not  conclude  that  they  reason?  '>\Tieii 
cat  watches  for  hours  in  silent  expectation  of  its  prey  ;  when 
hound  traverses  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  thfe  chase  ;  when 
meanest  insect  that  we  tread  on  drags  its  wounded  frame  to  a 
retreat ;  they  shew  as  much  persevering  yoluntaril j  as  man 
boast.  No  animal  manducates  its  food,  or  laps  its  drihk^ 
n  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  motions.  It  uses  them  as  means 
an  end  ;  and  if  hunger  and  thirst  were  not  felt,  they  would  bd 
sid^red  as  labours,  and  would  not  be  performed.  "  Animals 
/s  Mr.  Stewart,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Hume)  are  left  to  make 
te  small  acquisitions  by  experience,  as  sufficiently  appears  in 
tain  tribes,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  old  when  contrasted  with 
ignorance  of  the  young,  and  from  the  effects  which  may  be 
duced  on  many  of  them  by  discipline  and  education."  *  "  It 
ns  as  evident  to  me  (says  I^ockc)  that  some  animals  do  in  cer- 
I  instances  reason,  as  that  they  have  tense ;  but  it  is  only  in 
ticular  ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  the  senses. 
}y  are,  the  best  of  them,  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds^ 
.  have  not,  as  I  thjnk,  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind 
abstraction."  +  The  observations  which  Mr.  Locke  makes  in 
I  part  of  }\is  work  on  the  faculties  of  the  brutes,  as  compared 
h  ours,  are  in  general  just  and  worthy  of  perusal.  But  does 
:  the  fact  concerning  the  crow  and  the  cat,  as  stated  above^ 
itradict  this  last  mentioned  opinion ;  and  shew,  that  the  crow 
lid  not  have  acted  as  she  did  without  some  degree  of  abstrac. 
1  ?  But  I  must  not  multiply  citations,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
Med  of  unnecessary  prolixity,  or  to  have  it  thought  that  I  de- 
d  too  much  on  the  authority  of  great  names  in  a  mattei'  in 
ch  common  observation  and  common  sense  are  sufficient  to 
Me  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  if  we  will  only  take  the 
ible  of  thinking  a  little  on  the  daily  phenomena  that  sur. 
id  us. 

*hat  an  animal  can  be  capable  of  gratitude  and  afiectioii  for 
aaster  w^ithout  reasoning,  can,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  be  main. 
ed.  From  the  master's  protection  and  kindness  it  infers  that 
under  obligations  to  him,  which  it  owes  not  to  another.  Be* 
I  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  quote  one  instance  of  the  af- 
:on  of  a  dog,  which  I  think  has  never  been  surpassed.  But 
»  it  the  more  readily,  as  the  circumstance  has  been  very  poeti* 
V  described  by  an  author  who,  with  all  his  undoubted  poetical 
it,  seldom  writes  better  than  on  this  very  affecting  and  inte- 
01^  I.  NO.  II.  z  resting 
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resting  occasion.  The  instance  to  which  I  allude  is  pccullarl 
interesting,  from  the  incident  to  which  it  relates,  the  death  of 
crnfortnnate  young  gentleman  of  promiung  talents,  who  perished 
by  losing  his  way,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  on  the  mountain  Hell^ 
Vellyn.  His  remains  were  found  three  months  afterwards,  guarded 
still  by  a  faithful  terrier  bitcli  that  had  long  been  the  companioi^ 
of  his  solitary  rambles.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular,  is 
very  finely  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  stanzas  on  the  subject^ 
io  which  he  has  given  the  name  Hcllvellyn : — 

**  Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  moontain-heather^ 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay. 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast,  abaodon*d  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain* winds  wasted  the  tenontless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  tho'  lonely  extended, 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mule  fav*rite  atienAedf 

The  mnch-lov'd  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chac*d  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his* silence  was  slomber ; 

When  the  wind  wav*d  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  t 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  tbon  number, 

Ere  be  faded  hefare  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  Oh  1  was  it  meet  that  uo  requiem  read  oVr  him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  hlni. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before  him, 

Unhonoor'd  the  pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ?" 

As  these  few  instances  which  I  haye  now  stated  are  in  ny 
opinion  suiHcicnt,  and  speak  fully  for  themselves,  I  shall  neither 
add  to  the  number  nor  stop  to  make  any  further  comments  upoa 
them.     Those  who  are  not  able  to  anticipate  all  that  I  could  of* 
for  on  this  point,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  such 
obserrations.      But,  it  has  been  asked,    rather  triumphantly  I 
think,  if  we  allow  reason  to  the  lower  animals,  in  what  does  tb« 
difference  between  them  and  man  consist  ?    Do  their  faculties  &d^ 
ours  differ  in  degree  or  in  kind  ?    To  this  question  I  have  not  tb* 
Tanity  to  think  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer :  ■• 
may,  however,  state  a  few  remarks. — We  see  that  animals  learu 
much  from  experience  and  observation  as  well  as  ourselres ;  it  i* 
thus  they  loam  the  nature  or  the  properties  of  the  objects  th»* 
surround   them,    suck  as   heights,    depths,    distance,  &c. — *'  -^ 
horse  (says  Mr.  Hume)  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the  field,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  proper  height  which  he  can  leap,  an^ 
will  never  attempt  what  exceeds  his  force  and  abilities.     An  o  W 
greyhound  will  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  th* 
younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  h^^ 
doubled  ;  nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  occasi^^ 
founded  upon  any  thing  but  his  reason  and  experience."     By  trai^^* 
tng  and  education  we  can  teach  even  our  domestic  animals  m^^^ 
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e  than  they  would  ever  learn  if  left  to  themselves  and  their 
L  observation.     If  we  put  them  in  new  situations,  we  see  that 
r  acquired  knowledge  is  much  increased  and  improved, and  that^ 
1.  proper  and  strict  discipline,  we  can  train  them  up  to  a  mod« 
Lcting  directly  contrary  to  their  instincts  or  natural  propcnsi« 
If  these  observations  be  just,  (and  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
liow  thoy  can  be  questioned),  it  follows,  that  instinct  in  the 
er  animals  is  susceptible  of  very  great  and  striking  modifi^a. 
ifl.     To  produce  these  however,  strict  culture,  as  I  have  just 
1,  and  discipline  are  necessary ;  without  which  I  do  not  think 
t,  their  own  experience  and  observation  would  ever  teach  them 
ieviate  much  from  the  line  of  acting  chalked  out  to  them  by  their 
tincts  or  original   propensities.     And,    accordingly,    I  agree 
th  the  remark  of  Hume,  ^^  that  though  animals  learn  many 
rts  of  their  knowledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many 
Pts  of  it  which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  nature^ 
iich  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  on  ordinary 
i^asions,  and  in  which  they  improve  lUtle  or  nothing  by  iht 
igest  practice  and  experience."*     Yet,  notwithstanding  thii 
sceptibtlity  of  improvement  by  culture  and  education  in  the 
ver  animals,  we  can  never  observe  in  them  any  thing  approach* 
I  to  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  of  man.     They  do  not  like 
Bi  heap  observation  upon  observation ;  they  do  not  improve  by 
e  experience  of  the  past,  nor  manifest  any  indications  of  a  re. 
rd  to  futurity ;  their  manufactures  are  always  stationary,  and 
i  their  acquisitions   perish  M^ith  the  individual.     They  never 
Lm  the  arts  of  man :  for  instance,  though  often  as  fond  of  arti- 
»al  heat  as  we  are,  not  one  of  them  has  been  ever  known  to  lay 
liece  of  coal  or  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  to  keep  it  from  going 
U     All  this  may  be  owing  to  the  want  of  language :  but  it 
mfl  strange  that  thoy  possess  not  this  art,  as  some  of  them 
m  to  have  organs  of  articulation  as  perfect  as  ours.     They  use 
»H8,  it  is  true,  for  obtaining  their  ends  sometimes,  but  these, 
general,  are  very  simple  and  obvious.     They  reason  too  on 
He  occasions  ;  but  the  want  of  language,  or  of  general  signs, 
ts  it  out  of  their  power  to  reason  but  in  particular  facts.     Tho 
Wers  of  classifying  objects,  of  abstract  reasoning,  of  using  ar- 
icial  signs  as  instruments  of  thought  and  of  mutual  communis 
tion,  seem  to  be  almost  altogether  peculiar  to  man.     From 
'8e  considerations,  and  several  others  relating  both  to  the  inteU 
tual  and  moral  faculties  of  man  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
^er  animals,    it  has  been   inferred,   that  the  scale  of  being, 
ich  is  every  where  else  visible   on  our  globe,  fails  entirely 

z  ^  here^ 
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hero,  and  that  their  faculties  differ  from  ours  not  in  degree,  hot 
ill  kind. 

Thus  t]ien  wo  see  that  animals  perform  certain  operations  that 
arc  neither  rational^  habitual^  or  mechanical;  and  althougb  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  reason  in  sereral  iustancoii, 
still,  even  from  the  short  details  now  before  us,  I  cannot  allow 
that  their  natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  conse. 
quences.  Nor  ought  these  effects  of  instinct  (the  labours  o( 
birds  and  bees  for  instance)  appear  extraordinary  to  us,  if  wt 
consider  what  astonishing  effects  habitj  which  has.  been  happily 
called  a  second  nature,  enables  us  to  produce.  For  instances  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  reading,  writing,  playing  upon  musical 
instruments,  all  of  which  %vc  learn  by  great  attention,  pains,  and 
study ;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  correct  extemporary  eloquence. 
And  surely,  when  the  effects  of  an  acquired  principle  arc  so  in- 
common,  it  cannot  be  deemed  strange,  that  an  original  principli 
of  the  constitution  of  animals  should. perform  works  still  greater 
•r  more  astonishing. 

PlIILOSOFUICLt* 


Art.  VII. — On  (he  Easiest  Mode  of  Learning  the  Greek  and     ' 
jAttin  Languages^  zcilh  occasional  Sfricfitrcs  on  the  Greek  ani 
Latin  Grammars  taught  in  Public  Schools. 

to  the  editor  of  the  reflector. 
Sir, 
Ceino  in  company  not  long  since  with  several  gentlemen  engageA- 
.  Ill  business,  I  heard  one  complain  of  not  having  received  a  claaii'* 
cal  education  in  his  youth ;  and  another  did  me  the  honour  to  xe^ 
quest,  that  I  would  point  out  in  writing  how  this  defect,  as  L* 
was  reprjL'sented  to  be,  might  be  most  easily  supplied.     I  con.-^ 
sented;  and  the  more  readily,  because  I  have  met  with  seven^ 
gentlemen,    and  ladies   too,    who  have   been  similarly  circnnui^ 
stanced ;  and  because,  if  the  principles  here  to  be  laid  down  are 
true,  they  will  be  found  of  use  in  learning  other  languages  ;  and^ 
for  the  same  reason,  I  prefer  a  periodical  publication,  as  the 
channel  of  my  thoughts,  to  one  more  private. 

This  attempt  shall  be  made  independently  of  any  previous  qucs« 
tions  relative  to  the  expediency  or  non.^xpediency  of  learning 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  all ;  or  the  consi4eratlon,  whe- 
ther the  time  sp<^nt  in  learning  what  have  been  called^  some. 

viiat 
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lat  inaccurately,  the  dead  languages,  *  might  not  be  better  oc. 
pied  in  acquiring  the  living;   or  the  allowedly  more  useful 
idies  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  trouble  of  learning, 
y  language  but  our  own. 
And,  as  a  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  such  questions,  it  may' 

just  pr<>mised,  that  they  must  necessarily  take  too  wide  a  range 

enter  into  a  discussion  like  the  present.  Latin  has  been  made 
>t  only  the  vehicle  for  conveying  down  to  us  the  writings  of  the 
id  Roman  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  but,  for  many 
mturies,  of  all  the  literary  inquiries  that  were  carried  on  in  Eu- 
)po,  and  it  is  still  much  used  in  our  universities  and  in  the 
arned  professions.  As  to  Greek,  it  is  allowed  to  be  of  all  other 
oguages  the  most  varied,  el<*gaut-,  rich,  and  perfect,  TIic  phi- 
sopliical  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  ancient  Greece  for  many 
iituric^  held  the  whole  world  iu  admiration  ;  the  few  remains  of 
recian  art  formed  aft(T  some  of  the  critical  writings  of  ancient 
recce,  are  still  considered  by  the  moderns  as  the  best  models 
r  imitation ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  other  poems,  the  lliad^  as. 
ibed  at  least  to  Homer,  is  deemed  of  so  traiiscendant  a  charac* 
'y  as  s<iU  to  stand,  like  his  own  king  Agamemnon^  without  a 
Til,  Whetlier,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  those 
'i tings  should  be  swept  awtiy,  and  the  jipace  which  they  have 
ciipied  be  considered  a  blank,  and  other  inquiries  connected 
th  them  ?  are  questions  not  to  be  proposed  in  a  cursory  man« 
r,  nor  to  be  settled  by  incidental  hints.  There  are  many  per^ 
Us  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  who  \9rish  for  some  acr 
^aintance  with  the  classic  writers.  Whether,  therefore,  the  va. 
E)  of  those  writers  be  great  or  small,  an  attempt  to  meet  such  a 
ah  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent,  aor  "will  oa  apology  be 
3«ght  necessary. 

it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  hint,  that  the  phrase  classic  authors, 
^ich  may  sometimes  occur  in  this  essay,  roust  be  considered  as 
■toiiomous  to  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  at  least 

fashion  or  learned  authorities  have  stamped  with  credit,  and 
9ced  in  the  classes  of  our  public  schools ;  nor  to  request  the 
filder  to  keep  in  mind  what  description  of  people  this  essay  ad. 

z  3  dresses^ 


*  The  nungariaus,  tliough  they  have  a  distinct  lano[uage,  rqayerse  mach 
UxiQ,  The  Italian  and  French,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages, 
i-ve  in  them  a  greut  deal  of  ^atlu.  That  of  the  modern  Greeks,  in  the 
oreaand  the  Greek  Itiles,  has  the  same  characters  as  the  old,  and  not* 
'tdstabding  Its  various  mixtures,  retains,  even  as  spoken  among  the  vulgar, 
^h  of  its  original.  The  learned  Greeks  read  the  ancient  Greek  with 
<>^  modern  corruptions.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  use  that 
^^  been,  qnd  still  |8,  made  of  the  two  languages  in  many  civilized  coBotrjeSf 
^1  «t  leabt  justify  the  caatious  language  used  in  the  teit, 
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dresses,  namely,  such  as  are  at  present  quite  unacquainted  ^lA 
the  classic  writers,  but  who  yet  are  desirous  of  giving  them  a 
portion  of  their  future  attention. 

1 .  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  such  p>ersons,  19^ 
Which  of  the  two  languages  shall  we  begin  with  first  ?  And  the 
proper  answer  seems  to  be,  the  Greek ;  and  for  the  following 
reasons : — It  is  more  natural  to  begin  with  the.  original  than  the 
derived  language.  The  Greek  characters  were  the  first  that  ^ 
Latins  made  use  of,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Tacitoi 
have  observed ;  and  that  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
may  still  be  collected  from  ancient  inscriptions,  *  and  the  lettert 
of  the  most  ancient  Qraeco-Latin  manuscripts,  both  the  Greek 
originals  and  the  Latii^  translations  being  in  capital,  or  as  thej 
are  called,  uncial  letters,  and  many  of  the  Latin  letters  beipg 
exact  copies  of  the  Greek  5  +  from  many  Latin  words,  also,  whidi 
are  derived  from  a  particular,  dialect  of  the  Greek ;  j:  from  some 
cases  of  substantives  and  several  parts  of  the  verb ;  from  nume. 
Tous  words  of  Greek  origin  ;  and  from  some  forms  of  constrnc 
tion  on  the  principles  of  the  Greek  syntax.  In  short,  the  Ia. 
tin,  though  consisting  of  several  dialects,  possesses  much  of  a 
dialect  of  the  Greeks ;  and  thence  y(e  infer  where  a  learner  should 
begin. 

The  Greek  language,  too,  when  properly  taught,  if  not  so  easy 
as  the  Latin,  would  be  found  much  easier  than  is  apprehended. 
I  speak  thus  cautiously,  being  aware  of  the  great  variety  in  the  , 
Greek  language,  and  the  diihculties   arising  from  the  niimerpoi  , 
tenaos  and  the  different  dialects.     But  these  are  matter  for  after.    ' 
consideration,  and  need  not  detain  the  learner  in  his  first  ^proach 
to  the  language. 

Independently  of  the  natural  order  of  the  two  languages,  it  i| 
a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  mode  recommended  here,  to  say,  that 
several  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek  language  for  its  s'or^tness^ 
bave  no  such  desire  after  the  Latin,  which  is  a  much  coarser  laa-^ 


*  See  the  Arundeliao  Marbles  b^loogiog  to  the  University  of  Oiford» 
published  by  Dr.  Chaudler,  or,  on  a  smaller  Scale,  by  Dr.  Roberts,  coi 
pared  vvith  Montfaucop's  PalKographia  Gracca. 

f  Such  as  the  Be/a  Graeco- Latin  Mannscripts  in  the  public  library  oft 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Laudian,  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  :  t 
J^lexnndrine,  also,  of  thie  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  published  b>  D. 
lYoide  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  may  be  compared  wi 
^he  Medicsan  Virgil. 

^  Such  as  the  Latin  words  derived  from  ^Greek  words  having  the  iSol 
Diganiroa,  as  noticed  by  Dawes  in  his  Miscellanea  Critica,  and  Dr,  Beotli 
and  Dr.  Ta\lor,  as  noted  down  in. their  own  copies  of  fiomeri  la  the  Fu( 
^ic,  and  Trinity  College,  Libraries,  Cambridge, 
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(nagc.  I  knew  a  lady  who  wished  to  learn  the  Greek  for  the 
ake  of  readhig  only  Homer  and  Anacreon^  and  she  accordingly 
tudied,  and  soon  understood,  those  poets  without  the  smallest 
mowledge  of  the  Latin :  and  I  have  met  with  numerous  instances 
»f  persons,  and  we  must  all  have  met  with  such,  whose  only  wish 
iras  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek  Testament. 

Till  a  more  complete  grammar  is  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
jid  a  more  liberal  way  of  enforcing  it  found  out,  no  apology 
irill-be  necessary  for  receding  from  established  authorities  :  for, 
.8  Queen  Elizabeth's  tutor,  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham,  *  used 
o  say  of  certain  schoolmasterly,  ''  their  manner  of  teaching  and 
heir  matter  must  go  together."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  opi* 
Jon  here  advanced  is  not  a  solitary  one,  unsanctioned  by  any  re. 
pectable  authorities.  I  have  conversed  with  several  learned  men, 
vho  have,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  their  classical  educa* 
ion,  admitted  that  the  mode  here  held  out  of  beginning  would  be 
ight,  provided  wc  brought  with  it  the  right  way  of  teaching.  It 
8  approved  +  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  ;  and  the  plan  proposed  by 
Jie  author  of  the  PorUroyal  Greek  Grammar  %  is  near  akin  to 
rhat  I  have  proposed  here.  He  recommcniJs,  indeed,  his  young 
lupils  to  learn  a  little  Latin  first,  (for  his  Grammais  was  designed 
or  youth),  because  the  French  is  so  much  derived  from  the  La- 
in I  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  advises  that  they  should  be  taught 
jrreek  very  soon,  and  before  they  were  accomplished  in  the  Latin, 
^uintiiian  too,  as  the  same  author  has  observed,  declares  his  opi. 
lion,  that  children  should  be  taught  Greek  before  Jjatin,  though 
for  reasons,  indeed,  that  do  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

2.  This  leads  to  an  easy  reply  to  a  second  question.  By  what  Ian. 
;uage  should  the  Greek  tongue  be  taught  ?  We  generally  teach 
i  language  wc  do  not  imderstand  through  the  medium  of  one  we 
io.  AVhat  language  then  so  natural  and  easy  for  this  purpose  as 
>ar  own  ?  And  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  classical  Ian. 
Images,  together  with  the  English,  need  not  be  told,  that  though 
the  Latin  was  originally  much  derived  from  the  Greek,  they  ma. 
Serially  differ  in  some  of  their  idioms  or  peculiar  modes  of  con. 
itruction ;  and  that  some  useful  and  beautiful  forms  of  expres. 
lion  which  could  not  be  literally  translated  so  as  to  follow  the 
phraseology  of  the  Latin,  may  be  literally  translated  into  regular 
and  beautiful  English.  § 

z  4  What 


*  See  his  Schoolmaster. 

i  Origio  and  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language. 
%  A  New  Method  of  Learning  with  facility  the  Greek  Lan/^uage. 
^  Let  the  reader  try  bis  skill  on  such  passages  as  the  following :— I  dtp 
aliaost  at  random  in  Xenophon's  Institution  of  Cyrils^  as  beiiig  allowedly  ele- 
gant 
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What  do  we  learn  from  some  of  our  I^tin  translations  ? — Con* 
fusion  an4  perplexity,  from  learning  two  Grammars  at  the  samo 


ill 

time;        1  r 

i 


ganC  Greek  :    Xenophon  says  of  Cyrus,   cjts  viactrx  fjt^t  vovov  ecv^rXnixtj 
mravrx  ^e  Kty^vvoy  vcjofjiuvxi  rts  tzifXDitta-Qxi  tvtKX,     See  how   Ilutcbiiison 
translates  it,  and  this  i)a5saf[;e  he  could  not  have  well  translated  into  betiev 
l^atin; — Aden  pt  laudis  gratia  laboreui  omnem  perferret,  omneq :  adirc^ 
periculum.     This  Latin  translator  is  obliged  to  change  the  idium  three  times  -z 
literally  translated  it  stands  thus,   in  barbarous  Latin  enough, — Adeo  ut  oii»  • 
nem   laboreui   sustinuisse   omneq:    {lericalum  adiisse  laudari^  or  laudan^^i 
gratia.     Dr.  Huntingford,  in  his  Greek  h^xercises  from  Xenophon's  Cyr^:^ 
pdediUf  preserve)}  tiie  idiom  in  his  English  translation ;  it  is,  too,  the  lit  ^c:* 
fal  sen-e  : — ^'  So  as  to  have  endured  every  kind  of  labour,  and  undergo  ^-le 
every  kind  of  danger,  for  the  sake  of  being  praised." — See  HutchiosuL^^'s 
Xenophon,  p.  3.  Kdjt.  sextae   and  II uuiingfurd*B  second  part  of  his  Intr   in- 
duction to  the  >Vriting  of  Qreeky  p.  2. 

Again,  Hntchinson'&  Edition,  p.  65, — Or/  h  yvoms  CiXt/ov  ov  zj^xxjhvc 
gvifAS^oiJLsvos  xf  TQvrov  us  XV  'sr^xy^Qi^-n,      Hutciiinsou's  Latin  Translatia 
•*  Quod  ut  fiat  satius  esse  intellejcoris,  id  ut  fiat  coram  adhibueris;"  in 
idiom  as  difierent  throughout  from  tlie  Grettk  as  cau  \\ell  be.     Dr.  Hanth 
ford,  thus  t — *' And  by  taking  care  of  that  thing,  that  it  be  done,  i^h 
y/OM  may  know  best  to  be  done ;-'  too  circuiiously,  and  less  closely  tS 
might  have  beeu/or  the  iiiubtratiun  of  tlie  two  idioms.     With  this  viei 
ipight  be  translated  more  literally  thus  : — ^'  Whatever  you  may  know  M 
ing  better  to  be  done,  taking  care  of  that,  that  it  should  be  dune, 

^ake  at  random  a  passage  in  Homer: — 

Ovru  $>j  oiKovoi  ^iKinv  is  zjxr^t^x  yxixv^ 
A^yeioi  (pev^ovTxi ; 

Iliad,  Lib.  II.  v.  158. 

pr.  Clarke  translatei  it  thus :— r 

Sircine  Tero  domum,  delictam  in  patriam  terram. 
Argivi  fngient  ? 

In  English,  more  literally,  correctly,  and  more  agreeably  to  the  Kii^^i^'iiir 

idiom,  thus  : — "  Shall  then  the  Greeks  fly  thus  homeward  to  their  dcai na? 

t\\e  country  ?"     Homeward  answers  eiactly  to  o/xoy^i,  and  then  to  h. 

Particles,  or  as  some  grammarians  call  them,  often  foolishly  enough,  ^f- 

pletives, — Quae  nihil  significant  sed  carmen  explent, — as  our  Grammar^^  ^^'^ 
us,  pass  frequently  into  easy  and  very  appropriate  English. — See  Ilmij^Lii^ — ^n'n 
edition  of  Vigerus  de  Idiotismis  Groecis,  and  some  English  example* -^  '1 
Clarke's  edition  of  Homer.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the  Greek  ^^^ 
language  has  no  particles  that  are  mi^rely  ornamental,  connective,  or  ^'^* 
junctive;  most  languages  have. 

Further,  the  English  language  possesses  great  advantages  for  transla. '^''^^ 
from  the  Greek,  in  the  use  of  the  article,  which,  like  that  language,  it  ^*^^ 
prefix  to  substantives  and  adjectives, — to  verbs,  so  as  to  give  them  the  $«i*"^ 
of  substantiyes,— and  to  iodeclioables,  so  as  to  give  them  the  sense  of  ^ 

jectives. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  supposed  I  mean  to  deny  that  in  many  other 
vpects  the  resemblance  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Is  nearer  than  betw 


f be  English  and  Greek;  as  in  the  declensions  of  substantives,  the  conji*.^ 
lions  of  verbs,  in  transposition8|  aud  in  some  rules  for  f^ntax  aud  nrmd^ ^^""^^ 
fQu^nifin  to  both  languages* 
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tlmr ; — to  lose  si^lit  of  the  force  and  truo  spirit  of  the  Greek  ;— ^ 
nfV<T  to  try  and  compare  the  happy  idioms  of  our  own  language, 
which  are  host  U'ldrrstood  by  traiislatiiitr ; — to  see  what  crude 
I^tin  commentators  can  sometimes  put  together,  and  to  imitate 
thcni  in  barbarous  compositions  of  our  own  ; — finally,  we  learn, 
some  of  us  to  our  sorrow,  that  in  the  time  spent  in  being  ilogged 
through  a  tedious,  inaccurate  Grammar,  and  in  getting  after  ail  a 
mere  smattering  of  the  Greek,  wn  might  have  acquired  a  liberal 
irquaintance  with  the  language  and  with  many  of  its  most  beau. 
:ifui  authors.  We  may  call  these  advantages,  if  we  please  ;  hap- 
py for  us  tliere  is  uo  act  of  parliament  to  forbid  it :  happy  also  for 
those  who  have  not  been  so  instructed,  there  is  uo  act  of  parlia, 
meiit  to  prevent  them  from  using  hi  the^e  matters  their  own  com- 
mon sense, 

SuHice  it  for  the  present  to  sr.y,  on  this  subject,  that  our  lan- 
guage is  not  without  proper  assistance  for  the  mere  English  scho- 
lar. We  have  several  English-Greek  (Jrammars;  such  as  MiL 
fierV  Practical  Greek  Granntiar;  Barclajj's  Greek  Rudiments^ 
on  the  plan  of  RuddimaiVa  Latin  Rudiments;  Addington^s  Rum 
dimenls  of  the  Greek  Tovguc,  ()n(»  too  has  lately  b<'»*n  published 
.by  Mr.  Jones  on  a  nets  plan;  and  another,  1  understand,  by 
Dr.  Valp}-.  But  more  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Port-Rojjal  Greek  Grammar,^  as  being  the  basis  of  all  t\\ii  rest. 
In  this,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Nugent,  will  be  found  a  variety  of 
critical  observations  not  to  be  found  in  our  Latin-Greek  Gram- 
mars. 'J'here  is  an  abridgement  of  this  work  in  French  for  be- 
ginners, and  1  believe  in  English  too.  '1  o  these  Engiish-Cjreek 
Grammars  should  be  added  the  Port~Roj/al  Vocabulartj^  as  tran- 
slated by  the  same  Dr.  Nugent. 

Dr.  Valpy's  Crrammar  1  have  not  soon :  but  judging  by  what 
1  have  heard  of  it,  and  an  introductory  book  of  his  to  the  Latin 
Classics,  I  should  have  a  pr(>judice  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Jones's, 
%t  the  same  time  that  it  is  useful  to  beginners,  contains  something 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  th(»  critics. 

3.  A  third  question  may  be  asked,  AVhere  shall  we  begin  ?  To 
iYhich  the  proper  answer  seems  to  be,  with  pronmiciation.  Thi» 
should  be  the  first  step  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  alphabet ; 
ind  the  best  way  to  acquire  the  i)ronunciation  of  the  Greek,  as 
of  every  other  language,  is  not  from  books,  but  through  some 
teacher  or  friend.  The  teacher  should  first  read  over  a  line  or 
two,  and  the  scholar  after  him  ;  and  by  repeated  reading  of  a 
few  pages  of  Greek  in  this  maimer,  he  will  acquire  promptness, 
and  soon  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  classics  after  the  manner  they 
Are  now  read  in  England. 

^me  suppose  that  the  true  pronunciation  both  of  the  Greek 

and 
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and  Latin  is  lost ;  *  and  that  in  our  public  schools  we  ar«  not 
quite  right,  is  pretty  clear :  for  after  all  we  are  taught  in  our 
Grammars  about  quantity  and  accent,  by  our  manner  of  reading 
we  often  violate  our  own  rules. 

Nor  will  this  be  matter  of  surprise :  nothing  partakes  more  of 
man's  mortality  than  his  language.  Even  modem  languages,  as 
well  as  the  more  ancient  and  remote,  are  subject  to  constant 
change,  and  particularly  our  own.  + 

Vt  s}lvie  foliis  pronos  mutantar  in  aooos. 
Prima  caduat ;  ha  verboI^lIIl  vetus  ioterit  aetasy 
£t  juvenum  ritu,  florent  inodo  oata  vigentque  » 
Debemur  morti  dos  noslraque. 

HoR.  de  Arte  Poetics, 

But 


•  This  is  oUserved  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Notes  on  Homer,  where  will  be 
found  many  useful  observatiuns  on  the  eirors  in  our  common  Greek  Gram* 
mars  in  regard  to  prosody ;  and  Dr.  Warner  has,  in  bis  Mer^oy  A^irrovf 
exposed  our  constant  violation  of  quantity  in  our  mode  of  reading  Latij 
▼erse. 

A  list  of  learned  men  who  have  written  in  defense  of  what  M.  Laance* 
let,  the  author  of  the  Fort-Royal  Greek  Grammar,  calls  the  ancient  mode 
of  pronouncing  Greek,  may  be  seen  in  his  Preface  to  that  Grammar.  Sir 
John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  maintained  it  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Caius^ 
founder  of  Caius  College,  supported  an  hypothesis  somewhat  different ; 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  Caii  Opuscuiu; — and  Bishop  Gardiner,  wb 
Chancellor,  by  spi.'akiiig  ex  cathedra,  thought  be  took  a  certain  way  o 
settling  the  point :  a  specimen  of  bis  mode  may  be  seen  in  Baker's  Reflec 
tions  on  Learning. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greek  may  be  seen  by  Portius  Romamis*! 
inodero  Greek  Grammar,  in  Ou  Cange's  Greek  Glossaryi  and  some  refflarj 
on  it  will  be  found  in  Winterton^s  J*fotes  on  lleaiod. 

As  to  accents,  after  all  our  rules,  we  never  attempt  to  pot  them  in  prac- 
tice.— Ancient  grammarians,  in  their  writings,  and  particularly  Longionty  I 
his  treatise  Z7c^'  fji^r^uv^  have  said  much  on  accentual  reading,  and  ite  al 
necessarily  talk  by  accent,  which  by  its  risking  and  subsequent  fUliag,  form 
the  true  hanr. ny  of  language.  I  cannot,  tUerefore, 'be  supposed  to  bi 
speaking  agaurt  accentual  leading,  but  against  our  improper,  or  I  migh 
say,  our  little  (/r  no  use  of  accentual  marks.  The  present  s)stem  of  mark 
iog  by  accents  was  introduced  somewhere  about  the  7th  ceotory  ;  it  is  sup 
posed,  by  Aristophanes,  a  grammarian  of  Byzantium.  Our  must  ajicieo 
Greek  manuscripts  have  no  accents. — Y  id.  Moutfaucon,  PalvograpJiia  Grseca 
Ub.  1.  p.  33. 

At  their  Icisnre,  our  popils  would  do  well  to  peruse  what  the  author  o 
the  Port-Royal  Greek  Grammar  says  on  qoautity  and  accent. 

To  understand  what  we  gain^  by  all  our  rules  about  accentual  marks,  lei 
one  be  tried  : — Mijr^oxroyo^,  say  our  gramnfars,  si  passive  accipitur,  ante 
penultimam  acuit ;  si  active,  penultimam.     Now   I  ask,  whether,   by  th 
pronunciation  followed  in  our  public  schools,  there  would  be  any,  the  leasf 
difference  between  the  way  of  pronouncing  the  two  words,  M^t^oxtqw^ 
homicida,  and  iA.r,r§6>Lro\'oSf  matrc  occisus  ? 

t  Caindeu's  Remains,  p,  23,  and  Vcrstcgan'i  Decayed  lotelligeucf. 
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But  things  of  this  kind  need  not  disturb  nor  detain  the  English 
student  in  his  first  attempts  at  learning  the  hmguage.  They  may 
safely  be  left  for  after-inquiry.  Our  pronunciation,  both  of  (I reek 
and  Latin,  will  be  sufficient  for  th(^  purpose  of  underhtanding  the 
classic  authors,  and  >vill  be  bett(T  for  intercourse  and  quotation 
among  our  own  countrymen.  Thes^  hints  arf;  dropj)ed  merely  in 
a  cursory  manner^  and  with  a  view  to  suggest  that,  for  the  pre- 
sentj  he  may  safely  pass  by  accents  till  he  has  better  rules,  at  least, 
for  their  use  than  will  be  found  in  our  common  Latin-Greek 
Grammars.  i 

4.  The  next  question  is,  How  shall  he  use  the  Grammar?  AVe 
answer,  the  G  rammar  should  be  used  moderately  at  first.  A  stu. 
dent  should  not  be  stopped  in  the  passage  long,  but  enter  almost 
immediately  on  practice.  For  we  are  much  sooner  taught  gram- 
mar by  language,  than  language  by  grammar. 

He  might  first  rursorily  read  over  some  grammar,  without  at- 
tempting to  get  it  })y  heart,  in  ordiT  to  obtain  some  general  idea 
of  its  contents.  The  patt<Tns  of  the  substantives,  adjectives,  pro- 
nounS)  and  verbs,  should  be  learned  by  heart,  lie  should  then 
go  immediately  to  practice,  and  need  make  no  further  use  of  his 
Crrammar  at  present,  than  by  oecasionally  turning  to  it  as  he 
-would  to  a  dictionary  :  for  thougii,  as  just  now  observed,  we  are 
-much  sooner  taught  grammar  by  language,  than  language  by  gram- 
mar, yet  judicious  exercise  will  bring  him  acquainted  with  gram- 
mar and  language  at  the  same  tipie. 

This  was  the  way,  connected  -with  translating  the  Latin  into 
liliiglish,  and  the  English  back  again  into  the  same  i^tin,  that 
Mr.  Roger  Ascham  taught  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Latin  language.  ♦ 
With  respect  to  the  Greek,  this  way  of  learning  grammar  and  lan- 
guage at  the  same  time  was  followed  by  the  great  Erasmus  +  when 
teaching  I^iiTiself  Greek  ;  for,  indeed,  he  was  forced  to  make  his 
vray  by  translating. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  a  fifth  question,  What  should  be  the  prac- 
tice or  exercise  for  the  right  attainment  of  the  Greek  language  ? 

Here,  we  lament,  there  is  a  dearth  of  proper  initiating  books, 
at  least  for  the  mere  linglish  student.  We  have,  for  example, 
no  general  Ijiglish-Greek  lexicon,  nor  any  regular  edition  of  a 
Greek  classic  accompanic'd  with  a  literal  Fjiglisli  translation; 
which,  on  our  plan,  would,  for  a  time,  be  of  great  service. 

In  the  choice  of  books,  people  of  mature  ai;*'  will  follow  their 
l>wn  taste,  or,  perhaps,  of  their  leach(?i-  or  friend.  Having  no 
knowledge  of  that  taste,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  few  general 

hints, 


*  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

f  Jorlia's  Life  of  Erasmus^  Vol,  I.  p.  26* 


\ 
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htiils<,  U'aTing,  howov<T,  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  boiler 
judgment. 

'rhe  Greek  Testament^  thoro  being  a  tolerably  literal  version 
of  it,  which  Avili  at  first  facilitate  tho  acquisitioii  of  %vords,  and 
an  KnglisJuGrcck  Lexicon  adapted  to  it  by  Dawson,  may  be  a 
proper  book  to  begin  with.  The  Crrei'k  of  Johny  too,  is  parti- 
cularly easy. 

In  reading  a  few  chapters  of  John^  it  may  be  ])roper  to  ana- 
lyze, each  time  of  reading,  two  or  three  verses,  according  to  the 
patterns  in  th<;  Grammar,  ^^iiich  have  been  already  got  by  heart: 
and  having  translated  the  Greek  into  English,  it  may  be  ))roper 
to  translate  the  Knglish  bock  again  into  the  same  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Hoger  Ascham.  This  should  be  done  as  lite, 
rally  as  possible. 

After  reading  a  few  chapters,  it  might  be  pro])er  to  go  carefully 
over  the  Greek  syntax,  or,  perhaps,  to  read  over  again,  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  the  whole  Greek  Grammar. 

The  next  book  might  be  one  of  Greek  sentences  without  a 
translation,  but  with  short  J^'iHglish  notes  ;  such  as  Dclccius^  Grcc^ 
cantni  Scntcntiarum  by  Priest ;  and  hen^  the  student  will  <4idca- 
vour  io  translate  without  the  assistance  of  a  version.  This  he 
will  be  able  to  perform,  if  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  preced-- 
ing  hints.  The  Port-Roijal  yocabulartj^  adapted  to  the  Knglish 
language  by  Mr.  Nugent,  may  now  become  of  great  use.  This 
would  prepare  him  for  the  Lexicon^  in  the  use  of  which  he  might 
be  assisted  by  his  private  tutor  or  friend. 

XenophoiCs  Institutions  of  Cjjrifs  might  be  the  next  book,  as 
being  both  elegant  and  easy  Attic  (ireek,  and  passing  smoothly 
into  English.  Then;  is  no  translation  of  it  particularly  suited  to 
an  English  student.  *  Hutchinson's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  as 
well  as  any  other. 

The  Odes  of  Jnacreon  are  recommended,  not  only  as  being 
much  admired  for  their  sweetness,  but  as  being  written  in  easy 
Greek.  Barnes's  edition,  as  being  correct,  or  one  mon?  conimon, 
will  answer  the  j)urpose,  as  1  know  of  none  particularly  adapted 
\b  the  mere  English  student. 

^Elian's 


^  There  is,  however,  I  think,  for  T  have  not  seen  it,  an  I'.nglish  transla- 
tion of  this  bodk  f^y  Speluinn.  Xenophon  was  the  favourhe  author  of  Queen 
Klizabelh.  In  the  puhlijc  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  a  loa- 
nuscript  translation  wf  Xenophon*s  Dialogue,  Iliero,  which  in  Nasmyth*s  Ca- 
talogue is  abcrihed  to  this  Queen.  In  the  manuscript  itself,  Elizabeth's 
name  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  testimony  of 
>asm}th,  though  the  traublation  is  not  exactly  such  as  would  have  called  to 
mind  Roger  Ascham's  mode  of  teaching  by  a  double  translntioO|  wliich 
would  of  course  have  beeu  as  literal  as  possible. — In  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxfordi  is  also  a  manu8cri|it  tatin  exercise  book  ascribed  to  Quei** 
^iizabelli. 
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JFUiau's  zjotXiXxt  tro^toti^  or  Various  Histories,  Is  recommended 
o  his  young  pupils  by  the  author  of  tlu*  PorUlloifol  Grnnimarj 
md  it  is  certainly  an  amusing,  instruct  ire  book.  There  is  a  se- 
ection  from  them  for  tlie  use  of  Ktoii  school,  though  with  no  par- 
icuiar  assistance  for  a  mere  Knirlish  student.  The  same  author 
lIso  recommends  Lucmii's  Dialoffucs ;  (of  these  there  is  an  Kng- 
ish  translation,  though  not  accompanying  any  Greek  edition,  by 
VIr.  Franklin)  ;  and  Pohfwnus^s  Stratagems^  of  which  there  is  an 
hluglish  translation  by  Mr.  Beloe. 

Homer  miglit  l)e  used  now,  not  only  as  being  tlie  greatest  poef, 
)ut  as  being  particularly  distinguished  for  his  perspicuity.     It  in 
in  advantage  too,  that  there  is  a  useful  key  to  Homer,  though 
Jideed  in  I^iatin  a!id  incorrectly  printed,  entith'd  Ciavis  Ifomcrkaj 
by  Patrick.     Previously  to  reading  Homer,  the  student  should  b© 
lU'quainted  with   his  particular  dialects,  and  he  would  find  It  of 
k'rvice  to  get  every  day  a  few  verses  of  the  Iliad  by  heart.     It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no  edition  of  Homer  adapted  to  our 
)Ian  of  teaching  the  Greek :  only  two  or  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
Veil  analyzed,  or  a  Greek-Knglish  lexicon  of  it,  after  the  man- 
w  of  the  Latin-Greek  lexicon  in  Burlnit's  PcirUtlo^iay  would  be 
vc*ry  useful  publicati(ni.     Dr.  Clarke's  edition,  therefore,  may 
e    mentioned  as  one   much  approved,    and  on  many  accounts 
jstly  so. 

l^lutarclis  Lives  and  Morals  are  mucli  admired,  and  there  is 
n  Knglish  translation  of  each.  One  essay  1  shall  ])articularly 
orommend,  (though  by  some  not  ascribed  io  Plutarch),  On  the 
'Zilucation  of  Children^  edited  by  Dr.  lul wards,  as  having  some 
ritical  llnglish  notes;  and  another,  the  Distiurtion  bctzcecn  a 
^Ifiiterer  and  Friend,  as  having  an  English  translation  by  Mr. 
Vorthmore. 

Thcophrastus^s  Characters^  also,  may  be  mentioned,  there  be- 
ng  an  edition  of  it  by  Dr.  Newton  with  English  notes,  and,  if  I 
•ecollect  right,  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Budgol. 

"  llenthanVs  nov  zjxaxim),  lu-sriru^iot.  Funeral  Orations  of  the  Anm 
uents^  is  a  very  useful   book*  highly  entitled  to  praise,  as  well 
for    the  excellent  materials  selected  from  the  Greek  originals,  as 
for  the  English  observations  and  notes.     They  are  highly  favour- 
able,  too,  to  the  principles  of  liberty.     The  chronological  table 
Ht   the  end,  may  remind   the  English  reader  of  the  importance, 
-^'hile  he  is  studying  the  Greek  language,  of  reading  some  Grecian 
history,  and  some  work  on  Grecian  antiquities.     Tliis  comes  in 
tbe  natural  order,  and  by  making  him  familiar  with  Grecian  ideas 
and  facts,  will  facilitate  his  knowledge  of  the  language.     iVd- 
nyati's^  or  Gohlsmith'*s^  or  Mitford's  Grecian  llistoi^y,  or  what  is 
found  in  Uollhi'Sj  and  the  Universal  History,  being  all  in  Eng- 
lish, together  with  Fottafs  Grecian  Antiquities^  will  repay  a  very 

serious  attention.  •  -       / 

The 
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The  last  book  which  I  shall  point  out,  is  one  of  the  first  Mrhicli 
I  should  wish  to  be  taken  into  an  Knglish  student's  practice,  Bi" 
shop  llunfingford^s  Introduction  to  the  IVriling  of  Greek,  This 
has  supplied  a  great  desideratum  in  our  public  schools ;  and,  as 
being  Greek  and  English,  must  particularly  recommend  itself  to 
our  student's  attention.  *  TIu;  advantages  of  such  a  book  are, 
that  by  one  process  it  resolves  tlic  mysteries  of  construction,  leads 
the  student  to  see  in  what  every  word  bottoms,  and  where  they 
branch  out  by  inflections. — Making  Latin  lias  long  been  the  pride, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  our  public  schools,  and  making  Greek 
will  not  possess  inferior  advantages.  It  will  be  found,  upon  in-, 
quiry,  that  the  greatest  proficients  in  composition  generally  carry 
away  the  prizes  for  classical  literature  in  our  universities. 

Out  of  the  list  mentioned  above,  the  reader  may  select  suclu 
books  as  best  suit  his  convenience  or  taste.     No  strictness  of  me. 
thod,  nor  minuteness  of  remark,  has  been  attempted.     With  two 
or  three  exceptions,  such  books  only  have  been  recommended,  ai 
possess  some  advantages  for  English  students,  and  to  point  ou 
more  might  look  like  parade.     'J'hose  who  are  able  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  above  hints,    may  proceed  further  in  their   owi 
strength ;  or,  should  they  at  times  want  a  guide,  Blacfczcalfs^  o 
Fenton^s  Introduction  to  the  Classics ^  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Btographi 
Classica^  or  the  preface  to  th(»  Port-Ro^al  Greek  Grammar^  will 
give  tliem,  both  as  to  order  and  to  matter,,  much  useful  in-* 
formation. 

As  I  have  been  pointing  out  introductory  books  to  the  Englis 
student,  I  have,  as  just  hinted,  mentioned  those  books  only,  withr 
two  or  three  exceptions,  which  possess  some  facility  to  such  per 
sons.  It  does  not  therefore  fall  in  my  wa)-  to  lay  any  particular 
stress  on  several  books  printed  for  our  public  schools ;  such  a^ 
some  of  the  Eton  editions,  Professor  Dalzel's  Excmpla  Majorca 


•  There  are,  hr#wever,  some  redundancies  in  this  work,  in  what  relates 
to  prepositions ;  and  (he  not  giving  a  praxis  for  the  illustration  of  particles 
seems  no  omission,  more  particulaily,  as  Dr.  lluntingford  admits  their  si/;ni- 
ficancy  and  elegance.  He  has,  Judiciously  cuough,  suppressed  some  tenses 
which  do  not  exist,  as  Mr.  Dawes  hns  sh(*\vn,  and. lately,  Dr.  Vincent  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Verb,  The  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  this,  has 
thrown  djfCculties  in  the  way  of  learning  the  language,  and  occasioned  oh« 
jrctions  against  if.  The  reason,  however,  of  this  suppression,  should  have 
been  just  hinted  to  his  readers  by  Dr.  iluntingford,  in  a  note.  A  few  in* 
stances,  also,  of  inaccuracy  might  be  poiuied  out  ;  and  some  forms  of  £ng 
lish  phraseology,  which  come  very  near  the  (ireck,  are  not  so  uniformly  at* 
tended  to  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

This  book  is  professedly  written  after  the  manner  of  Clarke^s  Introduc- 
tion to  Making  Latin  $  hut  in  point  of  correctness,  is  infinitely  beyond  thuf. 
The  defects  of  darkens  book,  though  after  all  a  very  ascful  work,  are  too 
aumcroui  to  be  eveo  hinted  at  now. 
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§i  Minora^  Proiessor  Person's  Plays^  of  Euripides,  Mr.  Wake« 
field's  Grcpcarum  Trageediarum  Delectus^  nor  yet  Dr.  Burton's 
UivraXoyiiZj  of  which  the  latter  is  a  yery  excellent  introductory 
book,  as  well  in  execution  as  plan.  They  ail  hare  their  peculiar 
excellencies ;  but  as  most  of  them  suppose  a  preyious  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  they  do  not  Ml  immediately  under  our  plan. 

By  the  way,  let  ii  be  observed  in  what  respects  our  plan  dif^. 

fers  from  that  pursued  In  public  schools.     According  to  the  lat« 

ter,  the  teacher  spares  Iiimself,  and  expects  too  much  of  his  pu« 

pil.     According  to  the  former,  the  teacher  spares  the  pupil,  and  by 

studying  the  true  art  of  instruction,  imposes  on  himself  the  more 

difficult  task.     At  the  first  process,  he  construes  oyer  every  word 

to  his  pupil  in  close  English ;  and  the  student  construes  it  back 

again,  word  for  word,  to  the  teacher.     Every  word  is  analyzed 

in  the  same  manner  :  while,  at  intervals,  in  a  way  of  illustrating 

and  explaining,  he  points  cut  to  him  the  use  of  the  Grammar  and 

of  the  principal  rules  of  syntr«x.     An«l  here,  it  must  be  confessed^ 

he  will  feel  the  want  of  a  general  Greek-English  lexicon,  and 

he  will   supply  it  as  well   as   he  ciin   by  the   Vocabulary j    or 

by  the  lexicons,  alludod  to  above,  for  particular  books ;  or  h« 

Will  assist  his  pupil  in  the  use  of  the  coninioii  lexicon;  all  aJong 

iaying  great  stress  on  explanation  and  repetition,  the  true  key  to 

tbis,  our  easy,  bin  industrious  course, — easy  to  the  learner,  but 

l*cq Hiring  much  industry  iii  the  tutor. 

I^t  it  be  observed,  too,  ^hat  this  English  way  of  learning 
k  has  the  testimony,  sometimes  silent  and  sometimes  avowed^ 
great  authorities.     In  some  schools  where  the  Greek  classics 
read,  and  the  I/atin-Greek  Grammar  taughl,  the  Greek  orii. 
^inal,  though  accompauled  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  construed 
Snto  English :   "rofessor  Porson's  edition  of  Kiirlpides's  Plays,  ft 
"^vork  of  great  authority  in  public  schools,  bas  no  I^tin  transla« 
^ion,  nor  have  Dr.  Bentham's  Funeral  OrationSy  nor  Y)r»  Burton's 
XlevraXoyt^.     Dr.   Burton  has,  indeed,  entered  a  formal  protest 
mgauist  them.*     As  io  accents,  several  editions  of  <he   Greek 
<;lassics  are  without  t^ium  ;  such  as  Mr,  Wakefield's  editions,  se^ 
^eral  editions  printed  at  ihe  Clarendon  Press,  and   some  books 
read  in  public  schools.     ^*!r.  John  Jones's  Greek  Grammar  on  a 
New  Plan,  has  no  accents, — though,  as  accentual  reading  is  re- 
ducible io  principles,  he  should  have  illustrated  them. 

After  all,  let  not  our  scheme  be  misconceived.    I  do  not  affect, 

lu 


•  See  Dr.  Burton's  Preface  to  hia  HvtraXoyix^  io  the  form  of  a  dedic«« 
tlon  to  tutors  in  oar  uoiversities  and  masters  of  oar  public  schools,  |>.  14^ 
fie  has,  also,  written  «  diuertatiun  profewedljr  on  this  subject,  a»  ao  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Bcothani^ 
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in  recommending  this  independent  English  way  of  learning  Greek, 
to  speak  lightly  or  contemptuously  of  a  preyious  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin ;  and  still  less,  to  discourage  the  English  student, 
having  time  and  inclination,  from  studying  it.  The  consideration, 
that  some  of  our  best  critical  treatises  on  the  Greek  language  are 
irritten  in  Latin,  would  be  a  sufhcient  reason,  without  insisting 
on  others  alluded  to  before,  for  checking  any  such  desire.  This 
was  the  language  in  which  Budaeus  and  Ramus,  Erasmus  and  the 
Stephenses,  at  the  rerival  of  letters,  wrote  their  grammatical  and 
critical  disquisitions  on  the  Greek  language :  and  in  subsequent 
periods,  the  Casaubans  and  the  Scaligers,  Bentley,  and  Dawes, 
and  Toup,  Heyne  and  Herman,  Porson  and  Wakefield,  have  writ- 
ten in  Latin.  I  have  been  endeavouring  only  to  remedy  what 
«omc  suppose  a  particular  disadvantage  in  regard  to  them ;  for 
their  consideration  1  have  drawn  out  the  preceding  plan,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is  both  natural  and  practicable.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  contains  some  observations  which  may  not  be  with, 
iout  advantage  to  other  students ;  and  perhaps,  also,  it  may  fur- 
nish some,  who  have  no  instructors,  with  hints  by^  which  they 
may  instruct  themselves. 

Nor  let  these  studies  be  underrated.  Grammatical  pursuits, 
properly  directed,  may,  without  arrogance,  assi^mc  the  name  of 
|)hilosophy ;  *  and  have  exercised  the  finest  talents  of  men  in  every 
age,  not  only  as  elementary  studies,  or  introductory  essays,  the 

exercises 


«  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wilkio^s  learned  work,  entitled 
^n  Essaif  towards  a  Real  Character  and  Philosophical  Language^  and  Mr. 
Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pnrley,  though  they  may  think  with  them  many  of 
our  ^*  rules  unnecessary,"  will  never  think  meanly  of  grammar.  Many  of 
our  parts  of  speech,  tliey  will  find,  have  no  existence  in  nature,  but,  toge- 
ther uith  those  rules,  are  to  be  considered,  at  best,  as  mere  technicisms  to 
assist  the  memories  of  children,  not  as  the  ultimatum  of  sound  learning  :— « 

Oh  !  see,  as  time  proceeds,  what  things  decay  ! 
Lo  I  parts  of  speech  take  wings  and  fly  away  ! 
Busbys  and  Lilys  must  expire  with  years ; 
£v*n  Hermes  now  nnmiisk'd  a  dunce  appears. 

True  grammar  falls  exactly  under  the  following  definition  of  Dr.  Witkins:— 
'*  It  is  the  proper  end  and  design  of  the  several  branches  of  philosophy,  to 
reduce  all  things  and  notions  into  such  a  frame  as  may  express  their  natural 
order,  dependence,  and  relation." — Book  I.  chap.  1. 

The  author  of  some  smart  letters,  entitled  Hermes  Vnnunfted^  considers 
the  nursery  as  the  best  school  for  teaching  the  naiur$  of  grammar,  and  Ia>s 
its  basis  in  association.  And  it  is  certain,  this  great  principle  will  m>1v« 
inaoy  mysteries,  and  throw  great  light  on  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  all 
languages.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  phraseology  are  resolved  by 
absurd  rules  in  our  common  Gnimmars,  which  should  be  referred  to  tbi» 
xreat  principle,  association ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  John  Jvuct 
luts  beeo  led  to  it  in  his  New  riany  Cb.  X. 
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exorcises  of  Iheir  youth,  but  as  a  subject  of  philosopliical  inquiry^ 
the  delight  and  employment  of  their  mature  age.  These  specula* 
f  ions  occupied  Plato  *  and  Aristotle,  f  among  the  Greeks  ;  CU 
cero,  t  Cassar,  and  Varro,  among  the  Romans ;  Bacon  §  and  Locke^ 
Ben  Jonson  and  John  Milton,  among  the  English.  Locke,  too^ 
in  his  Treatise  on  Education^  and  his  translation  of  JEsof^t  Feu 
bleSj  proceeds,  in  his  way  of  teaching  languages^  on  principles 
according  with  our  plan :  and  Jonson  and  Milton  compoted  Grafflii 
mars.  Finally,  as  the  aboTe  pages  are  solmiitted  to  some  persona 
aot  green  either  in  years  or  in  experieooey  they  may  be  reminded 
of  what  Cicero  says  of  Marcos  Otto,  H  that  he  sat  down  to  learn 
Grreek  when  he  was  old ;  and  of  what  is  observed  of  the  learned 
Lnd  amiable  Bishop  Cumberland  by  the  aathor  of  his  life,  ^'  that 
rhen  Dr.  Wilkins  had  published  his  Coptic  Testament,  he  made  * 
iresent  of  one  of  them  to  his  Lordship,  who  «at  down  to  stody  it 
irhen  he  was  past  83.  At  this  age  he  mastered  the  language,  and 
rent  through  great  part  of  tiiii  version."  f 

From  which  examples  we  learn,  that  the  following  testiiiiony 
rill  apply  to  grammatical  aa  well  as  poetical  studies:-— ^^  Hac 
>tndia  adolescentiara  alnnt,  senectutem  oblectaat,  secandat  rei 
truant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium  probent,  delectant  domi, 
ion  impediunt  foris,  pemoctant  nobiscum,  peregrlnantur,  msti» 
cantur."  ** 

An  Obsbbter* 

P.  S. — Parkhursfs  Grammar  and  Lexicon  far  the  New  Tertament^ 
should  have  been  noticed  above :  the  former  is  '^  plain  and  easy^^* 
though  with  some  defects ;  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  good^ 
is  more  doctrinal  than  an  initiating  book  need  be.  BeWs  and 
Valpy^s  Grammars^  which  I  have  since  perused,  recede  sometjiing 
from  the  public  school  plan,  particularly  Valpy's,  and  have  im- 
proved  on  it. — ^Tlie  Latin  language,  probably,  may  be  considered 
hereafter. 

VOL.  T.  NO.  n.  A  a  Art. 


*    See  Plato's  Cratylos. 

f  Aristotle  %jt^t  E^fuyetxs^  &c.  Dr..WillLiiit  observes,  after  Polydore 
h^irgil,  th.it  **  Plato  is  the  first  that  considered  ip-ammar,  Aristotle  the  first 
hat  did  reduce  it  to  art.*' — Essay  towards  a  Real  Charaeier^  &c»  Lib.  |. 
Iiap.  V. 

^  Cicero's  Tusc.  Qusst.  Lib.  I. — Julius  Caesar  wrote  a  iMok  d«  Ana* 
ogia,  Varro  one  de  Liogua  Latinft. 

^    Lord  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learniog. 

II  '*  Qui  si  eruditius  vtdebiturdispatare,  qoam  consoevft  ipse  in  snis  libris, 
.ftribuito  Grsecis  literis,  quaruin  consta,t  earn  perstudlosum  faisse  io  Seoec* 
:iite." — De  Senectute, 

i[  Preface  prefixed  to  Bishop  Cuvberlaiid's  Plioenirtan  History  of  San* 
^lioniatho,  and  written  by  bis  domestic  cbfplatli* 

*  *  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poeti. 
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Art.  VIIL-^-On  the  Conjiecdon  and  the  mutual  Assistame  ofihi 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Relation  of  Poetrif  to  them  all, 

Mr.  Reflector, 
It  is  elegantly  observed  by  Cicero,  "  that  all  the  arts  which  re- 
late to  human  life  have  a  sort  of  common  chain,  and  by  a  kiad  of 
relationship  are  alHed  to  each  other."  ^ 

No  less  elegant  was  the  illnstration  of  this  union  by  the  ancieiit 
mythologists,  according  to  whom,  the  nine  Muses  were  represented 
as  gliding  in  barinonious  dance^  sometimes  preceded  by  the  queen 
of  loYc ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  god  of  wisdom :  the  three 
Gr:ice8  they  described  as  eath  with  her  right  hand  locked  in  the 
others ;  a  symbolic  representation  of  most  intimate  concord,  f 

Proclos  in  his  Scholia  on  Plato's  Crat^lus^  describes  the  world 
united  in  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;  in  Apollo,  as  conducting  inteU 
Icctnal  and  musical  harmony ;  in  the  Muses,  as  giving  harmony 
to  the  soul ;  in  Apollo,  as  representing  the  essence  and  indifisi. 
biHty  of  harmony ;  and  in  the  Muses,  as  distributing  its  diffe- 
rent parts^ .  according  to  their  respective  emblems  and  harmonic 
numbers. 

In  like  manner,  according  to  the  same  mythology,  the  origii^ 
of  the  Muses,  for  they  were  born  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  ^ 
their  number,  nine,  being  a  complete  and  perfect  number,  pro— ^ 
duced  by  three  being  multiplied  into  itself;  their  appropriate^ 
names  ;  and  their  different  employments  ;  all  implied,  not  onl^^ 
the  divinity  of  their  origin  aud  the  agrecablene^s  of  their  maii^ 
ners,  but  their  combining  together  jn  the  sweetest  union,  ami^ 
their  comprehension  of  all  the  variety  of  natural  and  celestial  J 

wisdem.  - 


*  Omoes  artesy  que  ad  liumanitatem  pertinent,  habcnt  quoddam  commooe 
▼inculum,  et  quasi  cognatiooe  quadam  inter  se  continentur. — O ratio  pro  Ar» 
chia  Pcetd :  sub  initio  ;  in  like  manner  he  speaks  fn  bis  book  de  Oratore 
JLib*  I.  " 

f  -^.^-.  Quales  decet  esse  sorores^ — Jrs  Poet, 

**•  As  sisters  should  be  ever." 

Ttie  passage  more  partieularljr  aHoded  to,  is  that  in  Horace  : 

Jam  Cythenfea  choros  dueit  Venus,  Iramloente  Lvna, 

Jnnclcque  nymphis  Gratin  decentes, 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede. 

/for.  Od.  Lib.  IV. 

Venus  by  moonlight  leads  along 

The  Muses  in  concordant  sT»ng, 

And  Graces,  joi*'d  with  Nymphs  advance. 

And  foot  it  tn.lMirmODlous  dance. 
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oin.  *  This  same  mythology  held  out,  also,  that  harmoDjr 
enced  not  only  the  natural  and  intellectual  world,  butnatu« 
nd  moral  evil, — the  pa^ions  and  sorrows  of  mankind;  as  Pro. 

speaks  in  his  fine  Uymn  to  the  Sun,  f  and  again,  in  his 
in  to  the  Muses,  i        - 

rill  more  beautiful  was  that  fabulous  device  of  Cupid  and 
Jie,  by  which  this  union  was  shadowed  forth  i  for  though  it  was 
ototype  of  the  marriage  rites  in  its  first  sense,  §  yety  agreeabljT 
he  double,  or  as  Lord  Bacon  ||  calls  it,  the  germinant,  sense 
lese  matters,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  also  to  unfold  by 
>re  recondite  sense,  all  that  is  agreeable  and  lovely,  all  that 
tellectnal  and  sublime,,  by  a  mystical,  divine  union  in  the 
of  man.  -      •  - 

hese  same  ideas  seem  to  have  been  held  forth  by  the  ancient 
;>tians  in  their  hieroglyphics ;  as  where  seven  letters  included 
in  two  fingers  signify  the  Muses ;  and  the  cynaeephalas,  let* 
or  literature, — the  cynocephalus  being  a  sort  of  mixt  animal, 

the  head  of  a  dog  and  body  of  an  ape ;  and  this  animal  was, 
i>fore,  sacred  to  Mercury,  as  partaker  of  all  literature,  f 
riestcraft  has  pervaded  all  nations,  and  truth  has  been  sacrificed 
ts  altars :  truth,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  gathered  amid  darlu 
and  twilight  views,  as  the  vulgar  see  ghosts.  Yet,  after  all, 
iQcicut  mythology  preserved  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  phi. 

Aa  3  losophy. 


Otf^aifiat  ^i  tnv,  n  vt^t  r»  H^Au%  )tat  f^y  run  oXwy  fvo'iy  ffflr<p)/Aif. 
It  is  called  Urania,  as  toeing  the  knowledge  which  respects  heaveolj 
!fB  and  the  nature  of  all  things«<^-Siutfas. 

f  S»^f  V  vfMrt^s  0aia'ty^ivs  ^tozj€i§sos  ciptAti 
lE,^t9o^tv  ^oiCos,  xi^et^  y  vzio  9tcriuX»  f/aX'iftn 
Evfx^ei  fji.ty»  KvyM  1i^o^vf  Xoi^Coio  ytn9t<yiu 

Evvtx  ^vyart^acf  fjAyai?M  ^los  oyTiaopMfVf^ 
At  •^v^ats  KOLTot  QiiAos  aXatrnfuvas  fftoroio 
A^avTOis  rsXtrria'if  tyi^&iviuv  ai'&Q  d^Xuf 

Bryant's  Mythology. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Mtt<fa/v  o%yMt)fH,  * 

Iloropollinis  Ilieroglyphica^  Lib«  II.  SfC^.  S9. 

Hvrop*  Hierog,  Lih,  I* 
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losdphy,  luid  something  of  diYinitj  was  contained  behind  the  lel 
of  hiero|l3rphics.  The  ancients  knew  something  more  than-  maay 
of  the  nioderns  would  hare  us  belieTe,  *  though  the  latter  have  pur. 
sued  more  closel  j,  and  expounded  more  liberally,  what  the  forner 
apprehended  with  less  certainty,  and  therefore  unfolded  with  more 
reserve. 

These  positions  may  be  somewhat  illvstfated  by  a  few  obier. 
Tations. 

Mind  is  the  source  and  the  seat  of  knowledge,  as  tiie  sun  is  of 
light :  and  all  the  ^coteries  of  scieace  reflect  back  pleasure  on 
the  mind;  all  the  congregated  rays  niingling,  as  it  were,  and 
sympathiiing  witii  'each  other  and  onr  common  natures,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  planets,  which  revolve  round  the  sun  and  ad- 
minister to  hts  glory ;  or,  as  the  whole  heavens  and  eartii  are 
cheared  by  the  l^ht  of  the  moon,  according  to  those  ininitable 
lines  of  Homer,  so  finely  paraphrased  by  Pope  ^— 

As  whfo  the  moon,  refulgent  laqip  of  uigbt, 
0*er  heavVs  clear  azare  spreads  her  silver  light, 
yfhtn  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  9 
.,  AnotWMl  her  tlir^ife  the  vi^id  i^^nets  roll, 
Afd  stars  unmiqibered  gild,  the  giqw^iiig  pole  s 
O'er  the  darl(  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  1 
Then  shine  the  vales  f  theroeks  in  prospect  rise  ; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  tkies  : 
The'  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  at  the  sight, 
{lye  the  bhie  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light,  f 

Pope^t  Homer, 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

But,  to  be  somewhat  mote  pajFlicular:  Who  knowi  not  ia  wtf 
recondite  and  various  learning  -matheniatics  was  formerly,  and  BiS\ 
is,  engaged  ?    Geometry,  geograptiy,  and  astronomy,  music,  aD^ 
various  other  braixches  of  litej^at^re)  were,  by  the  aucients,  con^-' 
prchended  under  the  general  term  mathematics ;  and,  indeed,  tbcT^^ 
so  extended  the  signification,  as  to  include  astrology  and  the  m^^ 
gic  arts.  X     Mathematics,  also,  is  stH|  by  eminence,,  the  leamw^^ 
the  true  basis,  and  ia  some  cases^  the  very  essence,  of  the  fou  ^ 

bra^che^  - 


*  See  Recbercbes  sur  TOrigin  des  Decoovcrtes  attribues  amz  Modemet. 

^antr  affa^^pvnx^  ore  r*  ttJ>^ero  run^fis  at^^^ 

Kat  ifecaai*  Sfafo^iw  ^'  a^^  vtiJi^^ayvt  ^o^cror  ottQins^ 
Tlaira  9t  r*  M^irai  a^qot^  ytyrl^  ^t  rt  f^stat  'SfotfAfiv. 

Horn.  Iliads,  Lib.  VIIL.  v.  451, 

;  Cicero  de  Orat.  !•  10.    Aulus  Gelilusi  !•  9, 
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;iies  of  philosophy, — optics,   hydrostatics,  mechanics,   and 

Doniy :  and  by  considering  the  extent  of  one  of  these,  as. 

•my,  we  shall  see  how  close  the  link  is  by  which  they  are  all 

1 

rgil  has  some  fine  lines,  in  the  second  book  of  his  GeorgicSy 

use  of  astronomy : — 

Ye  sacrrd  Mines,  with  wbote  beatty  lli^d. 
My  8oal  is  ravished  and  my  brain  iospir'd  i 
Whobe  priest  1  am,  whose  huly  fillets  wcar^ 
Would  yoH  yoar  poet's  first  petition  bear  i 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wandering  Stars  to  know. 
The  depths  of  heav*n  above,  and  earth  below  ; 
Teach  me  the  varloos  latNMirt  of  the  aooa^ 
And  whence  proceed  th*  eclipses  of  the  sua  $ 
Why  flowing  tides  prevail  upoa  the  maiOy 
And  iu  what  dark  recess  they  shrink  again; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth,  what  caase  delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  dayi.  * 

DftyoBir« 

is,  indeed,  true,  that  Virgil  expresses  a  desire,  in  some  fol. 
ig  lines,  to  know  the  repose  of  a  country  life,  though  he 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  philosophy.  But, 
various  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  GeorgicSy  it  is 
,  that  he  made  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  answer  the  pur. 
I  of  husbandry.  So  that  his  astronomical  etfusions  are  not 
i  from  the  mere  feelings  of  a  poet,  who  sometimes  claims  ro« 
ic  relations  and  expresses  himself  often  ctnthusiastically  on 
aon  topics,  but  from  the  clear  obsenrations  and  deliberate  af« 
ons  of  an  agriculturist.  Husbandly  required  for  its  pursuits 
regularity  of  system,  and  the  certainty  of  established  laws, 
e  were  found  only  in  the  heavenly  boilies,  which  distinctly 
Led  out  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year;  the  ancients, 
;fore,  noticed  well  these  appearances ;  and  the  operations  of 
ield  obeyed  the  appearances  of  the  heavens, 
ence  it  was  that  the  Egyptians  expressed  the  time  in  which 
on  is  passing  through  Leo  by  a  lion ;  because,  while  the  sun 
passing  through  Leo,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  double ; 

A  a  3  and 


«  Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Mussb, 
Quarum  sacra  fero  ingeoti  percussus  amore, 
Accipiani,  cceliqae  vias,  et  sidera  monstreot^ 
Defectus  Soils  varios,  Lunseque  labores; 
Unde  tremor  terris ;  qua  vi  maria  alta  tamescant 
Objecibus  ruptis,  rursusq  $  in  se  ipsa  residant ; 
Quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tingere  soles 
Niberni,  vel  qu»  tardis  mora  noctibas  obstet. 

GeorgU.  Lib.  XI,  47d. 


i 
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and  atnid  their  prayers  to  the  sun,  they  used  the  sign  of  a  lion* 
^s  the  Catholics  woul4  hayc  used  that  of  a  cross. 

History  requires  the  aid  of  chronology,  and  chronology  that  of 
astronoipy,  geography,  and  history :  astronomy  taught  nay^. 
tion :  each,  under  the  immediate  guidance,  or  from  the  sure  ef. 
fects,  of  astronomy,  has  arrived  at  the  most  beneficial  discoveries; 
and  while,  in  its  .turn,  astronomy  is  indebted  to  optics,  hydn^ 
statics,  ^nd  m^chanios,  all  are  finally  supported  on  the  base  of 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Chemistry,  a  science  so  much  indebted  to  the  moderns,  is  con, 
nected  n  ith  hyclrostaiics ;  and  by  instructing  mankind  in  the  sjm. 
pathics  and  aversions  of  flnid8,r-rt:he  relations  and  influence  of  co^ 
lours  on  each  other,-*-*the  properties  of  herbs,  and  plants,  and 
fruits,  and  flowers^ — the  process  of  nature  on  the  surface,  or  more 
secret  recesses,  of  the  earth,— :-aiid  also  in  the  animal  system,—- 
aids  the  growth  of  the  arts,  and  assists  the  progress  of  science  t 
it  has  improved  ancient  manufactures;  given  birth  to  new  ones;— 
it  has  extended  the  sphere  of  medicine;  enriched  agriculture;  and 
has  introduced  something  of  salutary  science  into  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  of  life, 

There  is  a  striking  connection,  also,  in  languages ;  some  ac« 
count  for  this  philosophically,  referring  it  to  a  similar  constrnr. 
tion  and  a  similar  efficiency  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  peo. 
pie  of  all  coqntries;    others,   to  an  original  parent  language, 
spreading  a  sort  of  family  features  through  all  others, — ^to  acci- 
dental intcnpi^tures,  regular  systematic  introduction,  and  philo- 
sophical arrian^ement.     Most  of  the  eastern  languages,  in  tbeiT 
idioms,  roots,  and  -some  In  thpir  very  letters,  greatly  resembl© 
^ach  other,  as  do  also  the  nqrthern ;  and  though  some  have  see^ 
fanciful  resemblances,  (as  he  who  found  the  Chinese  language 
the  Greek,  +)  yet  in  numerous  instances  the  resemblance  is  cles 
and  strong,  and  in  possessing  a  knowledge  of  one  as  the  lify^ 
language,  men  hayc  found  an  easy  and  regular  introduction  t"^ 
the  rest.  J 

The  links  of  this  connection  are  no  less  visible  in  the  fine  art!^^ 
Sculpture,  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  though  in  some  respect^ 
they  differ,  as  being  of  a  different  species,  in  others  they  agree*^ 
and  as  being  of  one  genus,  have  a  general  harmony.  All  follon^ 
one  cpmmon  propensity  in  our  nature  for  imitation ;  §  and  are  di^  ^ 

recte^  ■ 


*  Horopnllinis  Hieroglyphica. 

f  Mr.  Daniel.  Webb  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject. 

^  See  Sir  William  J o|ies*s  Preface  to  his  Persian  Gramiqar,  and  Dr^ 
Wilkiiis's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Cbaractfcr  a|id  ^  Pbilosophical  ^aagufisfsr 
|look  I. 

)  Aristotle  lli§i  XhtnrtKinf* 
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TCled  io  «n<»  common  end,  to  please :  they  are  possessed,  too,  of 
lomc  common  properties ;  and  lirnce  the  union  of  the  arts.  If 
ve  consider,  likewise,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  distinct  pro- 
M>!rtic^,  capabilities^  and  mutual  relations  of  material  forms, — 
he  more  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  human  mind, — the 
noire  of  the  springs  and  operations  of  the  human  passions, — the 
ptder  range  we  sha4I  have  for  imitation,  the  richer  store  of  ideas 
or  selection,  and  a  greater  variety  of  materials  for  administering 
Irasure ;  if  wc  consider  these  things  in  their  proper  connection 
nd  necessary  effects,  we  shall  see  how  all  the  arts  depend  on 
sience,  and  are,  indeed,  derived  from  it ;  and  that  if  we  proper. 
f  describe  the  fuie  arts  as  sisters,  we  may  speak  no  less  properly 
f  science  as  the  mother  of  them  all. 

Architecture  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  geometry ;  paint. 
\g  on  those  of  perspective  and  proportion.  I^eonardi  da  Vinci, 
distinguished  Italian  artist,  not  less  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
nd  Alengs,  the  German,  wrote  •  treatises  on  painting,  in  which 
hre  principles  of  that  exquisite  art  are  considered  philosophically, 
nd  illustrated  from  optics  and  perspective.  Xs  to  music,  every 
me  knows  that  in  ancient  times,  I  borrow  Quintilian's  words,  * 
'  a  musician,  poet,  and  wise  man,  were  the  same,"  and  that  the 
)erm  music  embraced,  in  its  meaning,  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of 
icience.  Hence  a  commentator  on  Uomer  interprets  a  singer 
L  philosopher.  Plato  retained  some  part  of  music  in  his  Republic^ 
ts  a  branch  of  moral  discipline  and  science ;  f  and  formed  his  fa. 
nous  ^^  soul  of  the  world,"  his  ''  Anima  Mundi,"  qut  of  ipusicaL 
lannony.  Terence  calls  poetry  music ;  and  there  ate  certainly 
ome  things  common  to  both,  which  cannot  l|e  separated  cv«n  in 
dca ;  as  rhythm. 

'\^hat  science  is  altogether  solitary  ?  What  art  so  small  as  to 
e  of  no  account  ?  Physiognomy  has  been  thought  by  some  an 
ranescent  quantity ;  too  subtlo  as  a  science  to  ue  qf  any  solid 
se.  Yet  no  less  a  man  than  Aristotle  traced  its  principles  as  a 
hilosopher  5  %  and  Lc  Brun,  an  eminent  French  artist,  shewed 

to  bo  the  index  of  the  passions,  and  in  a  work  written  pro- 
»ssedly  on  the  subject,  long  before  I^vatef  tpufiheJ  it,  cpnncets  it 
jt)i  his  divine  art  of  painting. 

Y^yr  pursuits  have  engaged  more  triflers  than  the  study  of  me- 
als. Yet  has  the  medallic  art  its  real  uses,  and  may  be  con., 
ccted  with  statuary,  poetry,  and  painting.  Among  the  RomaiK<<, 
tatuaries  and  painters,  poets  and  medallists,  worked  from  the 

A  a  3  sam« 


"^.»"^"^*" 


•  JnstttQt,  Orat.  Lib.  III.  c.  19. 

+  De  Repub. 

}  Hi^t  fpug-iQyvvfi^xst  Lib.  J« 
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Mme  designs.  ^  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  most  elegant  of  the  Ro 
nan  poets,  haye  been  explained ;  'i'  manjr  points  in  history,  chro. 
nology,  geography,  and  the  customs  of  antiquity,  hare  been  illus 
tmted ;  and  a  regular  history  of  the  kings  of  France  has  bee 
proposed,  by  the  assistance  of  medals* 

Botaoy  is  a  kind  of  onomatoiogy,  in  regard  to  plants 


flowers,  containing  little  more  than  a  list  of  their  names,  and  theE^  ^c 


5 


dassificatton  of  them  according  to  their  parts.  Yet  has  Darwin 
ffter  decorating  it  with  philosophy,  introduced  it  to  poetry  ;  andE^  d 
if  the  relationship  was  slender,  he  formed  for  it  at  least  i^  splendidE^  Jd 
connection ;  i  the  association,  too,  was  as  natural  as  many  others  ^r^si 
that  hare  been  formed  for  poetry. 

Mineralogy  and  the  study  of  fossils  does  not  touch  the  mer^^ — we 
gtirface  of  things,  but  reaches  a  certain  depth  of  Tery  useful  phi  .S^  i. 
lo80{^ical  inquiry :  and  eyen  the  collector  of  shells,  if  (Hie 
gree  aboye  a  child  oyer  his  play.things,  is  necessarily  brought  i 
to  th6  regions  of  natural  history.  ^'  Here  are  shells  for  the 
dies,"  as  one  says  when  writing  an  account  of  the  British  M 
•enm,  is  one  of  tHose  idle  observations  in  which  smartness  is 
▼eil  for  ignorance,  and  impertinence  suppU^  the  plac^  of  coi 
^on  sense. 

But  to  confine  myself  now  to  t^  sablime  art  of  which  I  ha' 
undertaken  to  treat.     How  wide  its  range !  flow  yaribus  its 


pections !    How  boundless  its  associations !     I  haye  spoken  cz >f 

science  as  the  mother  of  art ;  but  I  must  not  spruple  to  menti<^»  J\ 
the  high  characteif  that  has  been  challenged  for  poetry.  T|^  £ 
Mi:rsx,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  song  has  been  called,  had  h^^r 
name,  if  i^e  may  cijklit  etymologists  and  mythologists,  from  h^^-t 
peculiar  prpyinc'e :  this  was  to  inquiry  into  all  science,  and  ther^s^- 
fore,  from  her  all  science  was  said  to  be  deriyed.  §  And  admitt^^ 
it  must  be,  thf^t  whereeyer  science  has  been  found,  she  has  alwa^^s 
been  hand  in  hand  with  poetry.  In  all  nations^  barbarous 
well  as  ciyilizedj  the  poets  were  the  irst  historians ;  laws 
grades,  moral  precepts  and  religious  rites,  were  expressed  S-u 
yerse :  and  poetry,  from  the  divinity  of  its  pretensions  and  tirade 
originality  of  its  thought^,  was  considered,  as  well  in  the  nprtheri 
as  eastern  nation^,  as  "  the  language  of  the  Gods." 


*  Addisoo's  Dialogues  oo  Aocieut  Medals. 
+  See  more  particularly,  Fioe'«  Horace. 
^  Dar\%  iu's  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

mmi  rvyx^tvei  atrtot,    i,  e.  Tlic  Muse,  knowledge,  from  Ma»«  fnra;,  to   io- 
qoire,  because  she  is  the  cause  of  all  learning. — Suidas't  Lexicon, 

I  See  the  five  pieces  of  Raoic  Poetry^  w|th  the  JEMTace  hy  Bisbop  Percy. 
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.  But  leaving  the  high  priori  road  of  conjecture  aud  supernatural 
influences,  let  us  pursue  the  humbler  way  of  observation  and  ex* 
perieiice ;  wherc^  tracking  the  ordinary  course  of  the  delightful 
art  to  which  we  so  wish  to  do  honour,  we  shall  find  her  enleagued 
and  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  aud  that 
this  union  is  both  natural  and  necessary. 

Whatsoever  art  men  pursue  which  requires  accuracy  of  descrip^ 

tion  and  variety  of  embellishment,  implies  a  previous  acquaint* 

ance  with  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  illustra. 

tion.    Hence  it  is,  that  Cicero  *  claims  for  his  orator  an  acquaint. 

ance  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  though  he  perhaps  pushed  hit 

claim  too  far,  sheltering  himself  behind  a  certain  ambiguity  la 

the  word  complete.     Yet  Quintilian's  claims  are  no  less  liberal^ 

and   made  on  the  same  ground.     His  Instiiuiiom  comprehends 

what  he  deems  necessary  for  an  orator,  both  in  his  exercise  and 

formation :  and  his  public  performances  he  represents  as  a  medi. 

cine  composed  of  a  variety  of  ingredients,  or  as  the  production 

of  bees,  extracted  from  difierent  flowers,  + 

Nor  will  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  allow  bis  painter  to  be  a  mere 
manufacturer  of  art.  Right  performance,— -on  his  system,  re« 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  principles,  qorretstness  of  design,  and  the 
finishing  of  taste, — forms  a  natural  alliaqoe  with  literature.  As 
Qur  art,  says  be,  is  not  a  divine  gift,  so  neither  is  it  a  mechani- 
cal trade.  Its  foundations  are  laid  in  solid  science.  And  prac 
^ice,  though  essential  to  perfection,  can  never  attain  that  to 
'Which  it  aims,  unless  it  works  under  the  direction  of  principle." 
j^d  again  i-^'^  He  can  neyer  be  a  gre^t  artist  who  is  grossly  illi. 
terate."  J 

Poetry  also  has  ^t  least  similar  claims  to  *roake,  and  for  similar 
Teasons.     She  is  drawn,  as  by  some  secret  power  of  attraction, 
f  oto  the  regions  of  philosophy ;  and,  in  hor  turn,  she  attracts 
philosophy.     Who  knows  not  what  great  things  have  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  Homer,  and  on  the  ground  that  in  his  writings 
tliere  arc  traces  of  all  the  literature  of  his  times,     Finding  allu. 

sions 


<g"!' 


*   De  Oraf,  Lib.  1. 

-¥  Thus  admirably  expressed  by  Quintiliaii : — Niti  forte  ontidotuin  atqoo 
;ilia  quae  murbis  aut  vulneribqs  medeiitur,  ex  mull  is,  atqoe  iDterim  contrariis 
quaBque  inter  se  eflTectibas  compooi  videmus,  quciruin  ex  diversis  fit  ilia  mix- 
Ivra  una,  quoD  milli  earam  similis  est,  quibusi  constat,  sed  proprins  vires  ex 
omnibus  sum  it ;  et  mutaanimalia  mellis  ilium  inimiitibilem  humanae  rationi  sa- 
porem,  vnrio  florum  ne  succorura  genere  perficiunt ;  nus  mirabimur,  si  ora> 
fto,  qua  nihil  praestanttus  homiol  dedit  Providentia,  pluribus  artibus  eget ; 
quae  etiam  cum  se  noii  ostendunt  in  dicendo  iiec  proferunt,  vim  tamen  occuU 
fam  SBggeranfy  et  tacite  quaeque  sentiuntsr  ? — Quintiliani  Instilut,  OraU 
Lib.  I.   Cap.  X. 

;^  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Rojal  Academyi  Discoorse  VII. 
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feions  to  tlic  works  of  nature  aiul  art,  tlic  critics  proclaimed  Vn 
the  father  of  pliilosophors,  no  le?5S  than  the  prince  of  poets.  Mpi 
of  the  greatest  eminence  were  content  to  be  taught  the  most  ex- 
quisite maxims  in  their  Kov('ral  professions  from  his  writings 
Aic'xander  looked  to  them  for  the  institutes  of  war ;  Lycurgn 
for  laws  and  political  economy  ;  and  while  Aristotle  formed  hi 
Canons  of  Criticism  from  Homer,  Strabo  appealed  to  him  *  as  tl 
first  anthor  of  geographical  science.  The  first  book  of  Strabc 
•ccordiiigly,  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  Ifomer,  Illustrative 
ancient  geography,  in  the  same  manner  as  Arisf oilers  Poetics  ai 
Longinus^s  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  abound  with  passag(.*s  fro- 
Homer*8  poems,  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  their  art. — ^o  agai  ^^n, 
though  the  science  of  anatomy,  as  now  understood,  was  nnknoi^^^^Mrn 
in  the  age  of  liomcT,  yet,  in  describing  the  wounds  and  deaths 
bis  heroes^  so  critical  are  his  obstn-vations  and  correct  his  h 
yuage,  that  he  is  considered  better  authority,  for  his  time,  tl 
Hippocrates  himself:  and  accordingly,  a  very  skilful  mode 
anatomist,  Mr.  Cruick shank,  I  understand,  found  it  in  the 
of  his  lectures  to  make  some  remarks  on  Uomer's  knowledge 
this  6cif nee ;  and  the  profoundest  anatomist  Hie  world  ever  knc 
Dr,  John  Hunter,  often   adopts  the  verj'  words  of  Homer.— 

short,-  the  critics,  wlien  th<^y  got  on  this  subject,  led  on  by  st^ =Jch 

authorities,  knew  not  wlw^re  to  stop,  and  grew  extravagant.    Tl  *  -irr 
considered  poetry^  at  least  Homer's,  as  philosophy  has  bc^en  cc=«7. 
sidered,  like  a  fair  if^land  encircled  by  the  boundless  ocean ;  am  Mid 
in  Homer  Ihey  seemed  to  embrace  every  thing : — 

But  as  objects  are  diminished  by  distance  of  place,  they  are  ^ 
wont  to  be  magnified  by  distance  of  time.  AVhen  men  look  back 
on  antiquity,  they  must  come  to  some  point  of  rest :  there  they 
&ee  literatim*  issue  forth,  perhaps,  copiously,  and  they  too  hastily 
imagine  they  have  reached  its  source ;  though  the  presumption  is, 
that  it  has  coursed  about  for  incalculable  yt^ars,  that  it  has  circu. 
lated  perhaps  over  <he  world ;  we  behold  the  stream,  but  the 
fpriug.head,  like  tiiat  of  the  Nile,  is  lost  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

lieaving,  then,  all  questions  relative  to  Homer,  concerning  whom 
ancient  critics  have  raised  so  nuiiy  fancies,  and  the  modern  critics, 

more 
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nore  particularly  the  GiTinans,  so  many  doubts^  let  ns,  by  ge« 
neralizinj^  our  observations,  confine  them  to  poetry. 

The  simple  truth  seems  to  be  this.  The  same  impulse  that 
carries  the  mind  to  poetry,  inclines  it  to  a  love  of  general  excel, 
lence,  and  by  a  most  natural  sympathy,  to  connect  it  with  art 
and  science.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  poetry  is  not  to 
be  considered  merely  as  an  art,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  an  hahU 
tual  poKcr  in  man^  of  becoming  the  cattic  of  some  effect^  accordU 
ing  to  a  system  of  various  and  icell  approved  precepts^  *  but  as  a 
vigorous  feeling,  raising  the  mind  to  a  love  of  excellence,  and 
connecting  it  with  what  is  agn^eable  or  useful  in  the  arts  and 
aciences  in  general :  and  in  this  light  it  is  considered  by  those  ad. 
vocates  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  Plato  and  Proclus :  in  other  words^ 
t  is  an  inventive,  descriptive,  combining  power,  leading  over  ex« 
tensive  tracts  of  nature,  attaching  itself  to  a  thousand  beautiful 
forms  of  life,  conceiving  strongly  ideal  beauty,  and  feeling,  with 
the  nicfst  sense,  amid  the  endless  variety  ui  relations,  the  means 
of  a  powerful  and  quick  concatenation. 

.  For  it  is  the  province  of  invention,  the  supreme  faculty  of 
poetic  genius,  to  discover  and  to  collect ;  and  should  it  be  said 
that  it  is  to  collect  mere  flowers,  yet,  while  so  employed,  it  is  in 
!Jie  way  of  finding  something  more  substantial  and  permanent  s 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  rover  at  sea,  while  in  quest  of  one  parti. 
[Miliar  vessel,  falls  in  with  many  more.  It  is  the  province  of  de. 
^cription,  anoth<T  great  faculty  of  poetry,  to  give  a  pleasing,  na- 
tural flow  to  narration ;  and  should  it  be  said,  this  is  a  mere  bab. 
|>le  of  the  stream ;  yat  do  streams  take  a  colour  and  a  taste  from 
the  several  beds  over  which  they  flow.  It  is  the  province  of  ima- 
gination, the  very  soul  of  poefry,  to  bring  near  distant  objects, 
to  unite  them  into  one  form,  and  to  give  them  a  glow,  as  from  a 
painter's  hand.  Whoever  possesses  most  of  these  qualities,  pos- 
sesses the  most  knowledge  ;  and  whoever  appliQs  them  most  inge- 
niously, according  to  the  laws  of  imitative  art,  will  be,  as  Homer 
was,  the  best  poet. 

And  should  we  admit  that  the  time  of  Homer  +  is  too  distant,  and 
his  history  too  uncertain  for  argument ;  still  it  must  be  aiimittcd, 
by  whomsoever  and  at  whatsoever  period  written,  the  J/iac/  em- 
braces a  prodigious  compass  of  knowledge,  and  amply  illustrated 
how  intimately  science  is  connected  with  poetry,  and  to  what  a  vast 
extent  rendered  subservient  to  her  particular  interests.  And  if  we 
look  nearer  our  own  time,  where  all  is  clear  daylight,  and  among 

our 


•  See  HarrisN  Three  Treatises.     The  Treatise  conrernin;  Art. 
f  See  the  Gero^ai)  commentators,  Wolfias  and  He^ne,  on  this  cnriaul 
^•llljepl, 
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our  own  poets,  whose  history  is  certain,  we  shall  find  erery  thinf* 
on  the  side  of  our  position.  Milton  we  can  trace  back  to  his 
early  life,  and  over  his  juvenile  performances ;  and  we  can  follow 
him  up  to  the  full  vigour  of  hb  extraordinary  intellect,  and  tho^ 
completion  of  his  great  work. — IIow  replete  was  his  mind  with 
knowledge  *  How  associating  and  strong  his  imagination  !  And 
with  what  prompt  skill  does  he  bring  all  learning,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  add  dignity  and  beauty  to  his  Pariidise  Lost!  So 
again,  Spenser ;  his  fairy  visions  are  not  fuller  of  fancies  than 
realities,  of  fable  and  fiction,  than  of  historical  knowledge  and 
philosophical  truth :  like  a  rich,  convertible  field,  that  bears  in 
succession  every  variety  of  grain,  and  whose  flowers  are  not  weeds 
stinting  any  useful  produce,  but  beautiful  grasses  which  at  once 
adorn  the  scene  and  fructify  the  soil.  We  may,  indeed,  allow 
Spenser,  with  that  amiable  modesty  which  so  distinguished  his- 
character,  to  call  himself,-*- 


■  '    — "  Apprentire  of  the  skill, 
That  whilome  id  divinest  wits  did  rayne."  * 

Yet  was  he  most  truly  a  master  genius,  with  all  literature  at  his 
command,  and  bending  it  into  his  service,  not  like  a  manufac 
turer  of  art,  but  a  genuine  sou  of  inspiration. 

Butler  was  a  genius  of  another  school,  but  a  poet ;  a  caricaturist 
as  to  characters,  but  a  teal  painter  in  his  descriptions  ;  a  man  o^ 
whim  in  the  temper  of  his  writings,  but  a  man  of  science,  of  the 
most  combining  and  diversified  imagination.     No  writer,  ancient" 
or  modem,  has  displayed  more  learning,  and  enclosed  it  within  a^ 
smaller  space,  than  has  Butler  in  his  first  canto  of  Hudibras,     It 
cannot  be  said  of  his  learning,  as  he  says  of  his  knight's  wit,-— 

We  grant,  althoush  be  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about  i 

for  it  was  ready  on  all  occasions ;  and,  like  his  Taleacotius,  whose 
doctrine,  however,  he  has  inaccurately  stated,  Butler  fills  up 
every  vacuity  with  extracts  from  more  living  parts,  and  the  sup,*- 
plements  of  most  substantial  knowledge. 

What  is  sometimes  chanted  so  of  Shakspeare  is  trite  and  un- 
true, too  ambiguous  at  least  for  an  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
The  controversy  that  ends  in  determining  against  the  learning  of 
Shakspeare,  has  esablished  his  philosophy.  For  against  what 
learning  has  it  determined  ?  Against  his  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages. — And  what  are  languages  ?     The  mere  shell, 

of 
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.•f  wUch' litertlore  U  the  kernel^ — the  meie  coiiTOfy  of  which 
the  4rt6  and  sciences  are  the  freight  The  nation  that  was  a  sort 
of  republic  in  literature  ^  the  nation  that  so  aboonded  with  phi* 
losophers,  and  poets,  and  paintirs ;  thfi  nation  that  still  lives  in 
the  annals  of  literature,^  while  others  have  been  long  extinguished ; 
the  nation  to  which  all  the  learned  in  Europe  are  proud  to  be- 
come translators  and  commentators ;  the  nation  to  which  we  are 
atiH  looking,  as  prodigies  of  science,  mirrors  of  genius,  and  tho 
standards  of  taste ;  the  nation  who,  in  short,  are  the  oracles  of 
oar  public  schools  and  of  our  unirersities  ;  that  nation  hM6w  but 
one  language. 

Shakspeare  had  the  ^inward  clothing  of  a  fine  mind ;  tho  ont- 

.ward  covering  of  solid  reading,  of  critical  observation,  and  the 
richest  eloquence ;  and  compared  with  these,  what  are  the  traf^ 

pings  of  the  schools  ?     Shall  we  say  of  knowledge  what  Lord 

Monboddo  says  of  the  first  philosophy,  viz.  of  his  metaphysics  ? 

that  it  is  only  to  be  learned  in  Egypt  and  the  writings  of  Plato 

oind  Aristotle,* 

**  The  poet*i  eye  in  a  fine  pbreoiy  rollings"  f 

is  the  eye  of  inspiration,  which  pierces  truth,  though  it  may  be 
-too  cursory  and  rapid  to  take  in  all  the  minuter  connecting  parts. 
]>ryden,  indeed,  says  of  our  immortal  bard,  ^^  that  he  wanted 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature."     He  then  used  them 
without  wanting  them  ;  for  use  them  he  certainly  did.     That  he 
lias  made  mistakes  in  ckronolog^^  hisiorj/^  and  geography^  t  vio- 
lated tho  unities  of  Aristotle,  and  sometimes  broken  Priscian's 
head, — ^that  he  was,  in  short,  but  a  smatterer  in  what  is  called 
book-learning,  this  may  be  admitted.     But  what  do  his  historical 
plays  shew,    if  not,   that  he  was  tolerably  read,   though  only 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  history  of  other  countries  too  ?     What  his  ap- 
propriate allusions,  his  characteristic  illustrations,  his  splendid 
descriptions,  his  diversified  associations,  but  a  certain  share  of 
reading  and  literary  converse,  with  an  immense  deal  of  observa- 
tion ?     The  Midsummer  NighPs  Dreum  shews  him  acquainted 
with  the  points  of  ancient  history  on  which  his  play  turns,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  read  Diogenes  Laentius  and  PliUarch's  Lives 
in  the  Greek ;  and  with  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  North,  as  well 
as  if  he  had  read  Olaus  Magnus  and  Bartholinus^  or  drank  at  the 
spring-hcad  of  the  northern  languages.     In  short,  as  one  essay 

oji 


«  Ancient  Metnpbysics,  by  Lord  Mottboddoi,  Vol.  II.  Q^ek  I.  Ch.  f; 

f   Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

%  Farmer'f  Esjay  on  the  LcaruiAS  of  Sbakipeare. 
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on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare*  nerer  could  prove,  though  attempt 
ing  to  prove,  that  Shakspeare  was  conversant  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages ;  so  could  not  the  other^  nor  did  it  attempt,  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  reading.  It  only  shews,  to  use  the  writer^s  own 
words,  that  "  Shakspeare  wanted  not  the  stilts  of  language  to 
raise  him  above  other  men." 

Stress  has  been  laid  here  on  few  cases  only :  but  a  position,^ 
that  a  poetical  mind  is  always,  more  or  less,  philosophical' and  \u 
terirjy  should  be  accompanied,  though  only  in  incidental  hints, 
with  more  general  illustration. 

What,  then,  were  the  first  Grecian  poets  after  Homer,  such  as 
Hesiod  and  Pindar  ?  What  the  chief  of  the  Latin  poets,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  ?  Some  of  the  first  scholars  or  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  their  time ;  to  each  of  whom  we  may  ^pply  :— 

Namque  raoebet  oti  magnBin  per  inaoe  coactum 
Semtna  terrarumque,  aoimaque,  marisque  fu^sent, 
£t  liqttidi  sfmul  ignis. 

ViaciL.  +  * 

The  Italian  poets,  whether  they  wrote  in  Latin  or  their  own 
language,  must  be  ranked  among  the  revivers  of  literature,  and 
were  its  zealous  supporters :  the  Corneiiies,  Racines,  Boilleaus, 
and  Yoltaires  of  France  were,  besides  their  poetical  characters, 
critics  and  philosophers. 

Pursue  the  course  of  poetry  in  England,  and  you  will  find  it 
accompanied  with  literature.  Chaucer,  the  first  of  our  poets,  oD 
reference  to  the  change  of  our  language  from  the  Saxon,  of  much 
account,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  literature  of.  his  time, 
and  with  something  better.  Cowley  was,  from  his  earliest  chiidr 
hood,  devoted  to  study :  Milton  was  unacquainted  scarcely  with 
any  branch  of  literature,  and  would  have  immortalized  his  name 
had  he  left  only  his  prose  works  behind  him :  Drydeu  possessed  a 
well-furnished  mind,  and  was  a  prose  writer  of  the  most  varied 
excellence  :  Pope  converted  all  he  tead  and  all  he  saw  into  har. 
monious  rhyme :  Collins,  a  bard  of  powerful  imagination,  had 
been  a  deep  thinker  and  a  successful  student :  and  Gray,  though 
an  enemy  to  the  mathematics,  was,  in  other  respects,  a  most  po- 
lished, fastidious  scholar :  poets  these  of  the  first  eminence  among 

us* 


*  Mr.  Peter  Whalley,  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  wrote  an  Essay  ob  the' 
Learning  of  SImkspeare,  in  wliicti  lie  attempts  to  shew  that  Shalcspeare  was 
Acquaioted  with  aod  imitated  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thi!» 
doctrine  is  confuted  by  Dr.  Farmer,  by  producing  the  very  passages  of  the 
old  Trantlations,  and  other  old  English  books,  from  which  Shakspeare 
borrowed. 
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us.  They  by  their  literature  enriched  their  poetry ;  and  what 
they  borrowed  from  the  public  stock  of  art  and  science,  they  re« 
{laid  with  interest,  by  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  they  af* 
ford  mankind.  Similieir  examples  too  might  be  shewn  in  our  own 
iime,  to  prove  that  the  relation  here  contended  for  is  real,  and 
that  those  who  have  obtained  any  notice  for  their  poetry,  were 
persons,  though  in  difforeut  degrees  and,  perhaps,  different  waysj 
•f  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds. 

^^  But  such  writers  as  Bnrus" — ^Sucb  writers  as  Bums  confirm 
my  argument.  That  story  would  be  poorly,  indeed  falsely,  told^ 
that  left  Bums  ga>'ping  for  inspiration  at  tiie  ploughtail.  Such  a 
character  would  not  have  existed,  but  for  that  love  of  general 
nature  and  strength  of  feeling  which'  in  part  lead  to,  and  in  part 
fonstitnte,  mental  improvement.  Writers  much  inferior  to  Bumi  - 
prove  no  less ;  such  as  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  and  Stephen  Duck 
the  Thresher :  they  considered  mental  improvement  so  essential 
to  their  pretensions,  as  to  be  even  ostentatious  of  the  little  they 
knew  ;  and  whoever  chooses  to  dip  into  their  poems,  will  find 
that  the  extent  of  their  reading  was  commensurate,  at  least,  with 
Hie  reach  of  their  poetry. 

But  not  to  seem  presumptuous,  and  to  claim  for  the  poets 
ttiorc  than  their  due,  let  us,  in  closing,  make  all  reasonable  con* 
Kossions. 

Though  poetry,  tlien,  is  thus  linked,  as  we  have  seen,  with  phi. 
»osophy,  yet  it  roust  be  allowed  to  be  the  nature  of  an  ingenious 
rnind  to  find  resources  in  its  own  stores,  and  to  dispose  of  what 
t  collects  elsewhere  to  the  greatest  advantage.     Hence,  while 
dull  writers  appear  to  know  little  or  nothing,  those  of  lively  as. 
sociations  appear  to  know  more  than  they  really  do ;  like  col- 
lectors of  curiosities  and  antiquities,  who,  without  any  deep  research 
or  much  knowledge,  may  lodge  the  various  productions  of  nature 
mnd  the  choice  remains  of  difiorent  nations  in  their  museums ;  or 
like  gold-beaters,  who  spread  a  little  gold  over  a  great  length  of 
surface.     We  must  add,  too,  wliat  is  often  said,  that  a  poetic  ge. 
nius  possesses  an  elasticity  which  is  wont  to  fly  off  from  pursuits 
iRrbich  appear  in  the  rigid  form  of  system  and  require  a  certain 
intenseness  of  lipplication.     Hence,  they  say,   poets  are  rarely 
mathematicians ;  and  hence  we  find  Swift,  and  Johnson,  and  Gray,^ 
abusing,  ignorautly  enough,  yet,  as  it  were,  in  their  poetical  cha. 
racters,  the  dry,  imbending  mathematics.     We  may  concede  even 
all  this,  and  yet  hold  to  our  conclusion, — one  that  the  ancients 
were  so  fond  of  establishing,  and  which  no  modern  has  disproved, 
• — that  poetry  is  naturally  allied  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  that 
the  same  propensities  which  incline  to  this  exquisite  pursuit,  gives 
a  pronencss  to  origlnul  observation,  a  fondness  for  useful  or  agree. 

abla 
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able  reading,  a  feeling  which  attaches  to  general  ttu&y  and  in- 
spires  a  love  of  nature. 

Is  it,  after  all,  said,  that  fable,  which  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  oifspring  of  poetry,  furnishes  an  objection  against  poetry  in 
this  its  supposed  alliance  with  truth  and  philosophy  ?    That  would 
foe  a  hasty  objection  which  is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  confirmation 
of  the  claim.     For  what  was  fable,  ancient  fable,  I  mean  ?    Here 
we  need  not  call  in  Alexander  Ross's  assistance,  whose  Muse^r 
ffUerpreter  is  a  thread  spun  too  iinely^  and  carried  out  to  a  length, 
too  extravagant,  for  the  purposes  of  reasonable  men  ;  but  Sallust=. 
was  as  grave  a  man,  though  of  another  school,  a  Platonist :  and. 
if  he  did  not  find  truth,  he  trarelled  a  long  way  to  Tery  little 
purpose;  for  Photius  says  he  travelled  over  the  whole  world  with-^- 
•    iDut  sandals  to  find  it.     Sallust  says  ^'  fables  were  divine :  he  con* 
nects  them  with  the  profoundest  metaphysics  and  theogonies.    Thc^ 
world  itself  he  calls  a  fable,  and  for  this  reason,  because  whil^- 
i)odies  and  things  are  seen  in  it,  souls  and  minds  are  hid ;  thafcr 
truth  is  concealed  under  fables,  to  prevent  the  unthinking  fronx. 
despising  it,  and  to  compel  the  studious  to  become  philosophers.'*' 
Lord  Bacon,  too,  whose  searching  intellect  i4)prehended  so  welB. 
all  the  connecting  links  of  science,  places  poetry  rery  high:  iift. 
his  Advancement  of  Learning^  and  has  written  a  treatise  profes^^ 
sedly  to  shew  ^^  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.** 

But  the  world  are  too  fond  of  wonders,  and  are  therefore  lia«» 
ble  to  be  imposed  on  by  crudities.     Such  are  the  ideas  of  a  poefc 
comprehending  all  knowledge,  and  a  poet  entirely  ignorant.     AI& 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  association  of  ideas ;  and  man'^ 
knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  his  number  of  ideas :  and  as  a  mindi' 
truly  poetical  must  possess  those  perceptions  and  feelings  wkicte. 
form  natural,  lively,  and  strong  associations,  it  is  of  little  conse.^ 
quence  whence  those  ideas  are  derived,  whether  from  books  or  hi^ 
own  feelings,  from  actual  observation  or  social  intercourse.     Bufc 
no  human  excellence  was  ever  formed  out  of  nothing.     ^^  Whatf^ 
can  be  more  absurd,"  said  Erasmus  to  a  great  prince,  ^^  than  tha  A 
he  who  commands  the  world  should  not  know  what  the  world  is  ?'  ^ 
In  language  somewhat  resembling  this  might  be  addressed  th^ 
person  who,  in  the  name  of  the  poets,  (for  I  am  confident  no  poe-€; 
would  act  thus  himself),  should  treat  science  with  contempt,  ixm. 
honour,  as  it  were,  of  the  paramount  claims  of  genius. 

An  Observer. 


Art, 
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Art.  Ui.'^^PoLiTics  and  PoEtJCs^ 

r  the  desperate  SituaHon  of  a  Journalist  urikappily  smttten  with 

the  'Love  of  Rhyme. 

Again  I  stop ; — agidn  the  toil  refuse ! 

Away,  for  pity's  sake,  distracting  Molse ; 

Nor  thus  come  smiling  with  thy  bridal  tricks 

Betireen  my  studious  face,  and  politics. 

Is  it  for  thee  to  mock  the  frowns  of  fate  ? 

Look  round,  look  round,  and  mark  my  desperate  state^ 

Cannot  thy  gifted  eyes  a  sight  behold. 

That  might  have  quell'd  the  Lesbian  bard  of  old,  ♦ 

And  made  the  blood  of  Dante's  self  run  cold  ? 

Lo,  first  this  table  spread  with  fearful  books 

In  which,  whoever  can  help  it,  never  looks ; 

Letters  to  Lords,  Remarks,  Reflections,  Hints  ^ 

Lives,  snatchM  a  moment  from  the  public  prints  ; 

Pamphlets  to  prove,  on  pain  of  our  undoing. 

That  rags  are  wealth,  and  reformation  riiin ; 

'Journals,  and  briefs,  and  bills,  and  laws  of  libel^ 

And  bloated  and  blood.red,  t]ie  placeman's  annual  biblei 

Scarce  from  the  load,  as  from  a  heap  of  dead, 

IMy  poor  old  Homer  shews  his  living  head  ; 

Slilton,  in  sullen  darkness,  yields  to  fate,    ' 

And  Tasso  groans  beneath  the  courtly  weight : 

Horace  alone  (the  rogue !)  his  doom  has  missM^ 

And  lies  at  ease  upon  the  Pension  List. 

Round  these,  in  tall  imaginary  chairs,        ^ 

Imps  ever  grinning,  sit  my  daily  cares ; 

Distaste,  •  delays,  dislikings  to  begin, 

Crnawings  of  pen,  and  kneadings  of  the  chin. 

Here  the  Blue  Daemon  keeps  his  constant  stir^ 

Who  makes  a  man  his  own  barometer ; 

There  Nightmare,  horrid  mass  !  mifeatur'd  heap  ! 

Prepares  to  seixe  me  if  I  fall  asleep : 

And  there,  with  hands  that  grasp  one's  very  soul, 

Frowns  Head-ache,  scalper  of  the  studious  poll ; 

Head-ache,  who  lurks  at  noon  about  the  courts, 

And  whets  his  tomahawk  on  East's  Reports. 

Chief  of  this  social  game,  behind  me  stands 

Pale,  peevish,  periwigg'd,  with  itching  hands, 

"OL.  I.    NO.  II.  B  b 
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A  goblin,  double.tailed,  and  cloak'd  in  black. 
Who  while  I'm  gravely  thinking,  bites  my  back. 
Around  his  head  iiits  many  a  harpy  shape 
With  jaws  of  parchment  and  long  hairs  of  tape, 
Tbreafning  to  pomice,  and  turn  whate'cr  I  write. 
With  their  own  Tenom,  into  foul  despight. 
Let  me  but  name  the  court,  they  swear  and  curse, 
And  din  me  with  hard  names  ;  and  what  is  worse, 
'Tis  now  three  .times  that  I  have  miss'd  my  purse. 
No  wonder  poor  Torquato  went  distracted, 
On  whose  gall'd  senses  just  such  pranks  were  acted. 
When  the  small  tyrant,  God  knows,  on  what  ground, 
With  dungeons  and  with  doctors  hemm'd  him  round.  * 
Last,  but  not  least,  (methinks  I  see  him  now  1) 
With  stare  expectant,  and  a  ragged  brow, 
,Comes  the  foul  fiend,  who, — let  it  rain  or  shine, 
Let  it  be  clear  or  cloudy,  foul  or  fine. 
Or  freezing,  thawing,  drizzling,  hailing,  snowing, 
Or  mild,  or  warm,  or  hot,  or  bleak  and  blowing. 
Or  damp,  or  dry,  or  dull,  or  sharp,  or  sloppy, 
Is  sure  to  come  ; — the  Dev'l  who  comes  for  copy  I 

If  sights  like  these  my  gentle  Muse  can  bear. 

Thy  visage  may  be  seen,  capricious  fair, 

In  courts  and  taverns,  and  the  Lord  knows  where. 


•  See  Black's  Life  of  Torquato  Tasio^  which.  If  it  does  not  evince  a 
mature  jadgment  io  point  of  st^ie,  is  written  at  once  with  great  accuracy  of 
investigation  and  enthusiasm  of  sympathy.     One  can  never  hear  witboat  lO' 
dignation,  of  the  state  to  which  this  anfortunate  genius  was  reduced  by  a 
petty  Italian  prince,   the  Duke  of  Ferrara,    who,  from  some  roysterioos 
jealousy,  chose  to  regard  his  morbid  sensibility  as  madness,  and  not  only 
locked  him  up,  but  drenched  him  with  nauseous  medicines.     It  is  truly  liu- 
miliating  to  hear  the  illustrious  poet,  in  spite  of  his  natural  high-mindcdo^S 
humbly  petitioning  to  be  relieved  from  his  inordinate  quantity  of  physic,  or 
promising,  in  the  event  of  obtaining  a  small  indulgence,  to  take  it  more  ps' 
tiently.     One  of  the  miseries  with  which  disease,  persecution,  and  fancy, 
conspired  to  torment  htm  during  his  confinement  in  St.  Anne's  Ilospiral,  was 
an  idea  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  mischievous  little  goblin,  who  tumbled  bis 
papers  about,  stole  his  money,  and  deranged  his  contemplations.     The  fol- 
low ing  wild  and  simple  touch  of  pathos  Is  supposed  to  have  been  writteo  by 
him  daring  these  afflictions  !— 

Tu  che  ne  vaf  in  Pindo 
Ivi  pende  mla  cetra  ad  un  cipresso, 
Salutala  in  mio  nome,  e  dille  poi, 
Ch*  io  son  daglianni,  e  da  fortuna  oppresso. 

O  thou  who  to  Parnassus  tak'st  thy  way 
Where  hangs  my  harp  upon  a  cypress  tree, 

Salute  it  io  my  name,  and  say. 
That  I  am  old,  and  full  of  miserv. 
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Gilford  way  yet  his  courtly  chains  forego, 

Or  leave  Reviews  to  those  who  dare  say  no ; 

Old  Brinsley  too,  with  whiskey  dead  alive, 

Look  up  once  more,  and  feel  his  flame  revive ; 

And  Canning,  for  a  public  joke,  prefer 

Some  merrier  fiction  than  his  character. 

E'en  Walter  Scott  may  see  thee  now  and  then, 

Spite  of  the  worniout  Sword  he  wields  for  pen, 

And  all  that  ancient  state  in  which  he  sits, 

Of  spears,  plaids,  bugles,  helms^  and  border* wits. 

Enchanter  Scott,  Who  in  blackUettter  t^ad, 

Gains  a  rank  life  by  raising  of  the  dead^ 

Sure  but  to  fix  his  destiny  more  fast, 

And  dying  like  themselves,  be  damn'd  at  last. 

But  see  !  E'en  now  thy  wondrous  charm  prevails ; 
The  shapes  are  mov'd :  the  stricken  circle  fails : 
AVith  backward  grins  of  malice  tkey  retire, 
tScar'd  at  thy  seraph  looks  and  smiles  of  fire. 
*That  instant,  as  the  hindmost  shuts  the  door, 
*The  bursting  sunshine  smites  the  window*d  floor : 
3Bursts  too,  on  ev'ry  side,  the  sparkling  sound 
Of  birds  abroad ;  th'  elastic  spirits  bound ; 
And  the  fresh  mirth  of  morning  breathes  around. 
Away,  ye  clouds : — dull  politics,  give  place  :— 
Off,  cares,  and  wants,  and  threats,  and  all  the  race 
Of  foes  to  freedom  and  to  graceful  l^ure ! 
To  day  is  for  the  Muse  and  dancing  pleasure ! 

0  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  nook, 

Just  hid  with  trees,  and  sparkling  with  a  brook^ 

Where  through  the  quiv'ring  boughs  the  sunbeams  shoot 

Their  arrowy  diainonds  upon  flow'r  and  fruit, 

While  stealing  airs  come  fuming  o'er  the  stream, 

And  lull  the  fancy  to  a  waking  dream  I 

There  shouldst  thou  come,  0  first  of  my  desires, 

What  time  the  noon  had  spent  it's  fiercer  fires, 

And  all  the  bow'r,  with  checquer'd  shadows  strow% 

Glow'd  with  a  mellow  twilight  of  it's  own. 

There  shouldst  thou  come ;  and  there  sometimes  with  th«e 

Might  deign  repair  the  staid  Philosophy, 

To  taste  thy  fresh'ning  brook,  and  trim  thy  groves^ 

And  tell  us  what  good  task  true  glory  loves» 

1  see  it  now ! — I  pierce  the  fairy  glade, 
And  feel  th'  enclosing  influence  of  the  shade. 

A  thousand  forms,  that  sport  on  summer  eves^ 
Glaoce  through  the  y^g^^^j  and  whbper  ia  the  leaves^ 

»b2  While 
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While  et'ry  bough  seems  nodding  with  a  sprite  ; 
And  CY'ry  air  seems  hushing  the  delight ; 
And  the  calm  bliss,  fix'd  on  itself  a  while, 
Dimples  th'  unconscious  lips  into  a  smile. 
Anon,  strange  music  breathes :— the  fairies  shew 
Their  pranksomc  croud ;  and  in  grave  order  go 
Beside  the  water,  singing,  small  and  clear, 
New  harmonics  unknown  to  mortal  ear, 
Caught  upon  moonlight  nights  from  some  nigh 

wand'ring  sphere.    , 
I  turn  to  thee,  and  listen  with  fix*d  eyes, 
And  feel  my  spirits  mount  on  winged  extacies. 

In  vain. — For  now  with  looks  that  doubly  bum^ 
Sham'd  of  their  late  defeat,  my  foes  return. 
They  know  their  foil  is  short ;  and  shorter  still 
The  bliss  that  waits  upon  the  Muse's  will. 
Back  to  their  seats  they  rush,  and  reassume 
Their  ghastly  rights,  and  sadden  all  the  room. 
O'er  ears  and  brain  the  bursting  wrath  descends, 
Cabals,  mis-statements,  noise  of  private  ends. 
Doubts,  hazards,  crosses,  cloud.compelling  vapours^ 
With  dire  necessity  to  read  the  papers, 
Judicial  slaps  that  would  have  stung  Saint  Paul, 
Costs,  pityings,  warnings,  wits  ; — and  worse  than  all 
(O  for  a  dbse  of  Thelwall,  or  of  poppy !) 
The  fiend,  the  punctual  fiend,  that  bawls  for  copy  ! 
Full  in  the  mid'st,  like  that  Gorgonian  spoil. 
Whose  rav'ning  features  glar'd  collected  hell, 
The  well-wigg'd  pest  his  curling  horror  shakes, 
And  a  fourth  snap  of  tbreat'ning  vengeance  takes  t 
At  that  dread  sight  the  Muse  at  last  turns  pale ; 
Freedom  and  fiction's  self  no  more  avail ; 
And  lo,  my  Bow'r  of  Bliss  is  tum'd  into  a  jail ! 

-—What  then?    What  then?    my  better  genius 

cries : — 
Scandals  and  jails ! — All  these  you  may  despise. 
Th'  enduring  soul,  that,  to  keep  others  free, 
thres  to  give  up  it's  darling  liberty, 
Lives  wheresoe'er  it's  countrymen  applaud, 
And  in  their  great  enlargement  walks  abroad. 
But  toils  alone,  and  struggles,  hour  by  hour, 
Against  th'  insatiate,  gold-flush'd  Lust  of  Pow'r, 
Can  keep  t!ie  fainting  virtue  of  thy  land 

»a  Uie  rtak  slates  that  gather  round  his  handv 

<"'  Be 
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8e  poor  in  purse,  and  Law  will  soon  nndo  thee ; 
Be  j>oor  in  soul,  and  self.contempt  will  rue  thee^ 

I  yield,  I  yield.— Once  more  I  turn  to  you^ 
Harsh  politics !  And  once  more  bid  adieu 
To  the  soft  dreaming  of  the  Muse's  bow'rs, 
Their  sun-streak'd  fruits  and  fairy.painted  flow'rs. 
Farewell,  for  gentler  times,  ye  laurell'd  shades  ; 
Farewell,  ye  sparkling  brooks,  and  haimted  glades, 
Wh^re  the  trim  shapes,  that  bathe  in  moonlight  ^es, 
Glance  through  the  light,  and  whisper  in  the  leaves, 
While  ev'ry  bough  seems  nodding  with  a  sprite, 
And  ev'ry  air  seems  hushing  the  delight. 
Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Muse,  and  all  thy  pleasure! 
He  conquers  ease,  >vho  would.be  crown'd  with  leisure* 


X.-*-/*  lY  Justifiable  to  reprint  the  Prurienciet  of  our  Old 
Poets? — -The  Question  discussed  in  a  Dialogue. 

I  have  just  made  a  large  purchase,  my  friend;  it  is  of 
mers's  new  edition  of  the  English  Poets :  but  I  am'  disap. 
red  to  find  that  the  worjcs  of  each  poet  are  not  given  entire ; 
at,  in  order  to  study  the  history  of  Engiisk  poetry,  and  ob« 
the  true  character  of  every  English  poet,  I  must  still  have 
irse  to  scarce  original  editions.  I  well  hoped  that  in  a  body 
>etry  like  the  present,  more  than  half  of  which  is  Intderesting 
Xid  will  be  looked  into  by,  only  the  literary  antiqmary,  the 
r  would  have  thought  it  his  sacred  duty  to  reprint  his  aathors 
mt  mutilation  or  castration ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  he  has 
[covered  that  the  licentious  language  of  some  of  onr  most 
ent  poets,  whether  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their  a^,  must 
sarily  be  omitted," 

.  And  that  omission  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  ^*  s<u 
doty"  than  the  one  you  would  impose  upon  him. 
.  If  the  edition  of  English  poetry,  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
ever  likely  to  grace  the  shelves  of  a  cabinet,  or  to  mix  with 
nlletsmdoux  of  a  lady's  toilette,  I  should  be  the  first  to  agree 
you ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  editions  of  Pope  and  Prior, 
h  arc  to  be  found  in  the  places  I  have  named,  have  not  bee« 
tously  submitted  to  a  similar  operation  to  that  which  Mr. 
iiers  has  performed  upon  Skelton  and  Carew,  in  my  new 

Bb  3  purchase. 
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purchase.  But  this  elaborate  work  comprises  twenty-one  large 
octavo  voluQie?,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  and  is  half 
filled  with  such  poets  as  Chaucer,  Gower,  Skelton,  Grascoigae, 
Turberyile,  &c.,  whose  works  are  copied  in  the  forbidding  or. 
thography  of  their  times ;  so  that  there  would  have  been  little 
danger  lest  the  pruriencies  of  our  old  poets  had  been  fead  in 
Mr,  Chalmers's  edition  by  any  other  than  those  who  ^^ake  the 
history  of  English  poetry  their  study ;  and  to  such  readers  ]ie  was 
bound  to  attribute  sufficient  discret}po  and  saneness  to  counteract 
the  injurious^  (effect  ^ith  yhicK  such  a  perusal  might  irremediably 
be  attended  in  the  cases  of  the  young  a'l^d  the  fair.  As  for  the 
pruriencies  of  our  later  English  poets,  they  are  every  one  retained 
In  Mr.  Chalmers's  half-squeamish  edition  \  for  its  plan  included 
Dr.  Johnson's  Poets  and  Lives,  word  for  word ;  and  the  Doctor, 
though  a  strict  and  unaflected  moralist,  knew  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  an  editor,  to  give  the  British  poets  to  the  world  as  he  found 
them,  to  "  speak'  the  speech  sis  it^  was  pronounced  to  him;'* 
he  might  have  grieved  for  many  a  poetia  in  those  volumes,  the  ti- 
tle.pages  of  every  one  of  which  contained  his  niime,  but  he  coold 
not  suppress  it ;  and  he  very  well  ktiew  that  he  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, no  more  responsible  for  the  mischief  it  might  occasion, 
than  were,  the  publishers  or  the  printer  of  the  wOrk.  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  effected  little  for  morality  and  decency,  in  discarding  the  Jt^lp- 
iure  from  the  poems  of  Carew,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  un- 
touched  Dryden's  St/lvia  tjie  Fair  in  the  Bloom  of  Fifteen^  Swift's 
Ladifs  Dressingmroomj  Cassinus  and  Peter ^  A  Beautiful  Younf 
Nymph  going  to  B^d^  arxd  ^trep^on  and  Chloe ;  Pope's. //«»^«- 
Hon  of  Chaucer;  Prior^s  Dovcy  Hans  Carve^j  Paulo  Purganli 
and  his  Wife^  and  The  Ladle;  CongreVe's  Impossible  Thing ^tii 
The  Peasant  in  Search  of  his  Heifer;  Somervile's  Officious  Ma- 
senger;  and  fenton's  Fair  Nun  and  Tale  in  Imitation  of  Chaucer, 
B,  These  inconsistencies  shew  Mr.  Chalmers  not  to  have  acted 
np  to  his  own  principles :  that  those  principles  dre  ^ood  cannot, 
I  think,  be  a  question.  I)e  should  certainly  have  omitted  eTery 
licentious  poem.  I  remember  a  Jittle  essay  ii^  a^  Weekly  Papcfj 
On  the  Revival  of  the  Indecencies  of  our  Dramatists^  the  argfl- 
roents  of  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  apply  equally  well  to  tne 
reprinting  of  the  pruriencies  of  our  poets.  The  essayist  concludes, 
I  recollect':-— ^'  It  has  been  said  thp;t  po  ill  should  be  spoken  o^ 
the  departed ;  but  how  monstrous  is  his  inhumanity,  who,  hy 
more  than  devilish  art,  compels  the  very  dead  to  speak  ill  of 
themselves,  to*  prolong  their  own  vices,  and  to  inislead  mankind^ 
like  an  invisible  and  cursed  spirit !  What !  will  the  managers  cf 
an  English  theatre"  (or  the  editors  of  English  poetry)  "  render  the 
vices  of  the  great  eternal  ?  Will  they  assist  in  scattering  a  pesti- 
lence from  the  graves  of  departed  genius  ?  Alas !  the  hands  that 
....  .  .  .    .  -  He 
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ie  there  eannot  now  lift  a  pen  to  recant ;  the  lips  that  are  closed 
here  cannot  now  utter  a  sigh  of  remonstrance.     The  dead  are ' 
eft  to  our  mercy ;  and  shall  we  be  guilty  of  an  irreverence  more 
MiTage  than  the  mutilation  of  a  corpse  ?''  P 

A*  Certainly  not.  All  that  is  very  true,  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  dramatist's  indecencies  to  a  mixed  company, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  capacities,  and  of  both  sexes, 
visiting  a  brilliant  theatre  for  the  express  purposes  of  amusement, 
with  every  pore  open  for  the  reception  of  pleasure,  and  both  ears 
shut  to  the  suggestions  of  reason.  )f  I  rightly  recollect  the  es- 
say,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  most  of  these  circumstances  are  - 
taken  into  its  consideration  ;  and  I  think  the  author  of  it  would 
have  allowed  a  distinction  between  plays  and  poems,  to  be  read 
by  tlie  studious  of  a  morning,  and  those  which  are  embodied  and 
recited  by  the  idle  (and  perhaps  the  profligate)  iQ  the  gay  of  an 
evening. 

B.  I  do  not  see  what  the  time  of  the  day  has  to  do  with  the 
danger  of  reading  or  hearing  indecency:  vice  seems  to  me  to  bo 
equally  viee  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  And  as  for  the  company  in  which  indecency  is  heard, 
listen  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  on  the  contamination  of  society: 
^**^'  Solitude  is  dangerous  to  reason,  without  being  favourable  to 
rirtue ;  pleasures  of  some  sort  are  as  necessary  to  the  intellectual  a? 
to  the  corporeal  health ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be  likely 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  appetite ;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  aU 
iv.ays  at  hand,  and  aflbrd  to  a  vacant  and  solitary  person  a  speedy 
lad  seducing  relief.  What  harm  can  be  done  before  so  many  wit** 
oesses  ?  Solitude  is  the  surest  source  of  all  prurient  passions* 
The  ball,  the  shew,  are  not  the  dangerous  places ;  no,  it  is  the 
private  friend,  the  kind  consoler,  the  companion  of  the  easy,  va* 
cant  hour,  that  is  to  be  feared  ^  he  who  buzzes  in  our  ear  at 
court,  or  at  the  opera,  mu$t  be  content  to  buzz  in  vain." 

A.  The  Doctor  is  quite  right ;  this  buzzing,  a  woman  may  ei. 
iher  aflect  not  to  hear,  or  she  may  really  not  hear,  or  the  next 
buzzing  may  ef&ce  all  remembrance  of  it.  But  there  is  a  difie* 
rence  between  the  skirmishes  of  a  profligate  beau,  and  the  regular 
Are  of  a  profligate  wit ;  and  there  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  quiet  moruihg  perusal  of  indecent  composition,  and  the  heated 
evenuig  spectatorship  of  its  unblushing  delivery  by  fascinating 
comedians.  The  essayist  you  first  quoted  acknowledges  this,  when 
he  says  :r— ^^  It  is  a  strange  inconsistency  that  parents,  who  would 
snatch  the  works  of  Congreve  from  the  hands  of  their  daughters, 
should  sufler  them  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  his  plays, 

sb  4  when 
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when  ereiy  coarse  jest  i»  explained  to  their  imagiiiattoa  b^  Urn' 
nniTeraa)  roir  of  the  house.  A  dialogue  on  the  stage  U  ut  sona 
aieasure  echoed  to  each  other  hy  tlie  audience;  for  the  great  ple^ 
sure  in  seeing  a  play  with  one's  friends  arises  from  the  mutual 
coiscloosDess  that  we  catch  all  the  turns  and  peculiar  meaning  of 
the  conyersation."  *  What  a  girl  hears  on  the  stage  she  goes  ex. 
ppessly  to  hear ;  every  body  around  her  hears  it  too ;  and  she 
cannot  pretend  not  to  hear  it :  very  different  then  must  he  the 
effect  of  the  sentiments  thus  heard,  from  that  of  the  buaxiugs  to 
ivhich  you  have  alluded.  What  a  girl  hears  on  the  stage,  too,  is 
not  perhaps  of  hi'r  own  seeking  to  hear;  she  is  taken  te  the 
theatre  by  her  father  or  her  brother;  they  and  the  rest  of  the  aiu 
dience  dp  not  blush  to  hear  the  indecencies  of  our  drajnatists : 
-why  should  she  ?  very  different  then  must  be  the  eiiiect  of  senti^ 
ments  thus  heard  from  that  of  those  which  she  hastily  reads,  most- 
probably  by  stealth,  in  sober  daylight. 

JB.  Put  we  are  wandering  from  our  original  questioo.  Whether 
it  be  justifiable  to  reprint  the  pruriencies  of  our  old  poets  ?  It 
was  X  that  led  you  astray ;  and  in  order  to  confine  our  discussiou 
taboolcs,  IwUl  grant  you  that  the  atmosphere  pf  the  theatre 
will  aLways  be  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  library.  But  if 
such  poems. as  those  you  have  mentioned  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
you  will  have  $ome  difhculty  in  conyinciog  me  that  the  ataaosphere 
of  the  library  will  not  become  dangerous. 

ji.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  extending  my  position  only  to 
die  works  of  real,  lasting  poets  :  it  is  of  ^'  immortal  men''  only 
that  I  would  wish  '^  to  lose  no  drop ;"  and  whether  this  drop  ell- 
cit  to  the  eye  a  rainbow  of  beauty,  or  fall  a  stain  up<A  the  poet's 
name,  I  may  rejoice  or  be  sprry,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  The  edi« 
tors  of  all  our  great  poets  have  been  of  my  opinion ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  the  pruriencies  of  Sfaakspeare  and  Dr}'dea  will  go  down 
to  posterity  along  with  the  rest  of  their  works.  There  is  not  a 
more  rigid  moralist  alive  than  Mr.  William  Gifibrd ;  and  yet  he 
has  reprinted  all  Massinger's  ribaldry,  in  his  late  excellent  edi- 
tion  of  that  dramatist :  he  could  not  chuse  but  do  it :  let  us  hear 
him  upon  the  subject : — '^  The  freedoms  of  my  author  (of  which, 
as  none  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself,  so  none  can  more  la. 
ment  them)  have  obtained  little  of  my  solicitude  [in  annotation] : 
those  therefore  who  examine  the  notes  with  a  prurient  eye  will 
find  np  gratification  of  their  licentiousness :  I  have  called  in  no 
Amner  to  driyel  put  gratuitous  obsceniti^  in  uncouth  language ;  f 

no 
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ao  Collins  (whose  name  should  be  devoted  to  lasting  infamy)  to 
Bansack  the  annals  of  a  brothel  for  secrets  'better  hid;'  where  I 
wished  not  to  detain  the  reader  I  have  beoa  silent,  and  instead  of 
aspiring  to  the  fame  of  a  licentious  commentator,  sought  only  for 
the  quiet  approbation,  with  which  the  lather  or  the  husband  may 
reward  the  faithful  editor."  * 

JB.  Bat  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  daughter  or  the  wife  are  not 
to  be  trusted  Avith  unexpurgated  poets ;  there  is  the  Famili^  Hhakm 
tpeare  for  them. 

Jl,,  But  there  tre  no  family  Massingers,  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
chers, Drydens,  Swifts,  Popes,  ai^d  Priors. 

J3,  There  are  the  Elegant  Extracts^  the  Cabinet  of  Poeiri^^ 
Mr.  Lamb^s  Specimens  of  the  old  Dramatic  PoetSj  the  Selections 
f^  Mrs,  Cooper^  Mr,  llea4lei/j  Bishop  P^rc^^  Mr.  EUiSy  and 
Ueauties  without  number. 

-4.  Feeding  upon  honeycombs  \  these  may  be  very  well  for 
smatterers,  and  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  generality  of  women; 
i»ut  she  who  aspires  to  an  accurate  idea  of  the  poets  of  her  coun. 
ly,  must  go  to  the  fountain-heads  of  theni  all,  however  tine. 
xareA  witli  impurities  may  be  some  of  their  streams.  Besides,  it 
B  quite  impossible  to  conceal  from  any  young  ma^  ^r  wom^n  <tf 
til  enquiring  mind,  that  the  poets  of  our  nation|  9\»  well  as  of 
yeiry  other,  have 

f*  Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse;*' 

\XkA  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  delinquencies  will  prove 
he  best  antidote  to  their  poison.  If  they  be  made  a  secret  of, 
:iuiosity  to  know  them  will  receive  a  zest,  and  the  acquaintance 
vith  them,  which  cannot  be  for  ever  withheld,  will  be  received 
18  a  point  gained,  as  the  reward  of  a  search,  as  the  game  of  a 
innt. 

B.  I  believe  yon  are  right;  but  how  devoutly  is  it  to  be 
wished  that  such  men  as  Drydeu  had  ''  rent  their  hearts  and  not 
their  garments,''  had  burnt  their  prurient  pages^  instead  of  merely 
Kfriting  on  one  of  them,-— 

**  Oh  gracious  God  !  how  oFl  have  we 
Profan'cl  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  !"  &c. 

I  believe  Swift  to  have  been  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  the  Carew 
you  have  mentioned,  died  repentant  like  Lord  Rochester,  after 
having  paraphrased  many  of  the  Psalms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

British 


thought  proper  to  disgiiise'his  style  by  '*  a  barbarous  jumble  of  the  Sanguage 
of  difiereot  ages,*'  aod  his  name  under  that  of  Amner, 
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British  Masetim.  Indeed  most  of  ^'  the  -wits  of  either  Charles*! 
days,"  such  as  Herrick,  Sherburne,  and  the  rest,  thought  they  had 
sufficiently  atoned  for  all  the  profanities  of  their  volumes,  when 
they  had  tacked  a  few  religious  rhymes  to  the  end  of  them. 

A.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  every  poet  had 
been  the  hangman  of  his  own  pruriencies ;  but  you  and  I,  in  re. 
publishing  his  works,  have  no  more  right  to  perform  that  office, 
than  we  have  to  shoot  our  neighbour's  dog  because  it  may  do  the 
public  mischief,  or  (to  bring  the  allusion  nearer)  to  misrepresent 
the  events  and  characters  of  history,  because  the  true  reliction  of 
some  of  them  may  set  a  bad  example  to  posterity. 

Bf  Put  we  may  pillory  the  poet's  misdemeanor  5  we  may  tie 
the  dog  up,  or  warn  the  public  to  beware  of  him ;  we  may  mo- 
ralize upon  history,  and  guard  posterity  against  the  yices  of  it's 
heroes. 

A.  We  may  ;  and  to  that  intent  I  think  even  the  conversattou 
we  have  just  held  may  be  not  unprofitably  published : — 

**  I,  puer,  atque  meo  cito  hunc  subscribe  libello  i** 

go,  and  try  if  you  can  recollect  it  sufficiently  to  put  its  substance 
upon  paper ;  and  I  will  send  it,  as  a  candidate  for  appearance  in 
that  inagazine,  to  the  editor  of  the  R?iflecto|i« 

+4.+ 


As  the  foregoing  article  appeals  in  a  more  than  usual  manner  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  The  intentions,  both  of  Mr. 
Chdmerfe  in  making  these  omissions,  and  of  our  correspondent  in 
objecting  to  them,  are  evidently  honest ;  and  we  see  how  easily 
such  matters  ipay  be  madq  a  question  even  with  persons  not  at  all 
incliiied  to  regard  immorality  with  indifference.  After  all,  how- 
ever^ the  subject  appeals  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  con^ 
science  ;  and  those  who  object  to  the  preservation  of  literary  in* 
decencies  upon  the  ground  that  they  mai/  do  harm  and  cannbt  do 
good,  are  perhaps  not  easily  answered.  All  writipg  is  either  for 
amusement  or  instruction;  and  in  the  case  of  the  fine  letters,  gene- 
rally for  both.  Now  as  far  as  sheer  amusement  i§  coiicenied,  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  for  unchastened  editions  yrill  hardly  prodpce 
that  as  an  argument :  it  is  rather  bis  business  to  prove  {hat  ih^ 
amusement  is  little  or  nothing ;  otherwise  he  argues  against  him- 
self, and  makes  the  positive  evil  counterbalance  Q.t  once  the  pro- 
bable good. 

But  what  is  this  probable  good  ?     Poetical  instruction  may  be 
divided  into  three  heads^  two  of  them  gcucral,  and  one  particu* 
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ar ; — the  enipouragcment  of  morals,  the  advancement  of  taste,  and 
:he  Information  gathered  from  former  poets,  respecting  the  times 
n  which  they  lived.     Upon  the  morality  of  the  thing  it  is  need- 
less to  say  any  thing.     Much  will  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
taste ;  and  great,  though  not  very  politic,  lamentation  be  set  up 
respecting  thK>  havoc  which  a  chastening  hand  would  make  upon 
iome  of  the  finest  turns  of  poetry  :  but  this  ground  vanishes  be. 
fore  the  truth,  for  the  fact  is,  that  what  with  attempts  at  conceal. 
ment  which  produce  circumlocution  and  over-ornament,  or  with 
broadness  of  speaking  which  is  always  the  language  of  vulgarity, 
the  indecencies  of  writers  have  seldom  been  in  their  best  style ; 
tind  w^ith  the  exception  perhaps  of  Catullus,  in  whom  ribaldry  and 
taste  seemed  to  have  formed  a  monstrous  connection,  there  ap. 
pears  to  be  no  great  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  would  lose  any 
real  attrp.ction  by  a  moral  purification.     This  is  the  case  with  the 
pdost  popular  classics : — llorace,  for  instance,  might  part  with 
every  one  of  his  indelicate  pieces  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
his  poetical  character ;  so  might  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid  him- 
self.    The  difhculty  would  be  greater  with  the  writers  of  Greece; 
— ^but  with  regard  to  our  own  poets,  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  question,  the  thing  hardly  admits  of  doubt.     Carew,  who 
is  ^t  best  a  poet  of  little  importance,  affords  a  solitary  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  one  indelicate  pieco  to  the  rest  of  his  pro. 
ductions.     Armstrong  wrote  a  piece  much  more  indelicate  and 
elegant,  which  is  never  printed  in  his  works;   but  what  does 
Armstrong  lose  by  the  omission,  in  his  reputation  for  .a  terse 
classicality  ?     Would  not  Prior  himself  leave  enough  after  prun. 
^ig  to  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  most  airy  and  graceful  of  trifiers, 
pot  to  mention  those  more  solid  parts  of  his  genius  which  could 
not  be  injured  ?     The  indecencies  of  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  But. 
ler,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  seductive  kind,  are  pretty  well 
hidden   from   the  general  eye;    of   the   first   by   the   antiquity 
of  his  language ;  of  the  second  by  the  same  cause,  added  to  his 
Jtedious  and  insipid  buffoonery ;  and  of  the  last  by  the  local  and 
iininteresUng  nature  of  his  poem  ;  so  that  if  the  retention  of  them 
be  less  hurtful  than  usual  to  the  reader,  the  omission,  at  the  same 
time,  Mould  be  Jess  injurious  to  the  author.     As  to  Swift,  nobody 
with  a  delicacy  above  that  of  a  scavenger  would  miss  what  every 
decent  mind  takes  pains  to  avoid.     These,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  most  objectionable  of  our  old  and  our  second-rat^  poets. 
Of  the  modern  and  the  higher  class,  the  greater  number  have  no- 
thing to  be  retrenched  ;  and  of  the  rest  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
that  their  faults  of  this  kind  are  the  very  worst  parts  of  their 
writin^;,  as  Shakspeare  in  particular  exemplifies.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  Dryden,  they  also  constitute  the  smallest  part  of  the 
Writers ;  and  this  exception  r^ards  oi^y  the  dramatic  work^  of 
'  ■  '  '      •  '  that 
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that  illustrious  time«serTer.     Much  of  our  elder  drama  is  indeed 
a  mass  of  corruption ;  and  it  is  here^  if  any  where ^  that  ail  amputa* 
tion  seems  hopeless,  that  sl^all  stop  short  of  death ;  and  death,  if 
it  Were  attempted,  it  would  he  impossible  to  inflict.     All  that  can 
be  done  in  this  case  is  to  let  tlie  authors  shift  for  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  and  sneak  about  the  cabinets  of  the  carious 
with  as  little  notice  as  we  can  bestow.     They  will  generally  find 
quite  as  much  and  more  than  they  deserve.     Take  the  dramatist, 
for  instance,  who  is  mentioned  by  our  correspondent.     The  very 
few  pieces  of  Massinger  which  deserve  perusal  or  representation, 
for  the  taste  and  judgment  of  their  conduct  and  their  enlarged 
view  of  the  world,  will  keep  up  a  sufficient  existence  on  the  stage : 
the  remainder  of  them  it  is  as  useless  to  exculpate  as  to  reprint ; 
and  it  is  ludicrous  to  hear  Mr.  Gifford  valuing  himself  so  highly 
on  his  chastity  as  an  annotator,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  to  of. 
fend  as  an  editor ;    and  as  if  ^^  fathers  and  husbands"  would 
think  of  putting  the  detestable  ribaldry  of  his  author  into  the 
hands  of  females ! 

The  remaining  argument  used  in  defence  of  nnchastened  repub.. 
lications,  is  the  information  respecting  times  and  manners,  which 
is  likely  to  be  sacrified  by  their  purification.  Now  where  are  tlie 
indecencies,  that  help  to  give  us  any  such  information  ?  Or  if 
any  such  information  is  to  ,be  gathered  from  them,  what  is  it's 
V(due9  From  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece  to  those  of  our  own 
time  and  nation,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  their  indelicate 
passages,  generally  speaking,  afford  us  no  real  information  that 
we  cannot  collect  elsewhere ; — that  the  indecencies  which  are  most 
local,  rather  require  th!in  aiford  illustration  *  and  that  the  rest 
^peak  but  the  common  or  uncommon  language  of  debauchery,  ac. 
cording  to  the  depravity  of  the  time.  We  may  learn,  from  our 
great  dramatist,  that  the  Elizabethan  age  allowed  a  broadness  of 
expression  that  would  shock  us  at  present ;  and  we  may  gather 
the  same  infiormation  respecting  that  of  Augustus  from  the  politest 
writer  of  his  court : — but  all  this  may  be  learnt  elsewhere ;  and 
neither  Shakspeare  nor  Horace  would  set  any  value  on  this  sort 
of  illustration.  The  whole  information  indeed,  which  might  be  ^» 
drawn  from  indecent  verses,  is  pretty  nearly  reducible  to  the  sin«  .^  j 
gle  facts, — that  some  poets  have  written  indecently,  and  others  «s* 
have  sot; — that  some  ages  have  allowed  great  broadness  of  speak,  v-  z 
ing,  and  others  have  shrunk  from  it  with  disgust.  What  else  is^^ 
to  be  gathered  from  our  own  poets  already  menti(Hied  ?  Or  froiotfi^ci 
Suckling,  JDrummond,  Pope,  Fenton,  Somervile,  &c.?-^Tn  short 
it  is  history  alone  which  can  plead  any  just  right  to  an  entire  na 
kedness  in  this  matter,  for  history  and  it's  records  concern  u 
all  personally,  and  their  smallest  details  may  be  of  the  utmos 
importance  in  questions  of  right  ^nd  legislation : — rbut  even  then 
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he  nakedness  should  have  an  air  of  unconsciousness,  and  look  aa 
f  it  meant  nothing  but  to  shew  truth  undisguised.  Bayie  him* 
lelf,  roaster  as  he  was  of  dialectics  and  skilled  in  all  the  light  and 
ihade  of  argument,  cannot  convince  his  readers,  in  that  ingenious 
>iece  of  sophistry  Sur  Us  ObsceniUi^  that  he  has  used  a  proper 
:one  in  speaking  of  what  he  defended  on  historical  grounds  ;  or 
:hat  a  twentieth  part  of  what  he  chuses  to  investigate  in  his  DiG» 
*ionarif  is  of  any  utility  whatever. 

But  the  poet  himself  is  the  last  person  considered  on  these  oo 
!asions,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  the  very  first.     Could  we  sum« 
lion  up  the  spirits  of  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Prior,  what  do  we 
Jiink  they  would  say  to  us  for  their  literary  sins  ?     Are  we  not 
rare  that  they  would  bitterly  deplore  them  ?    And  would  they  not 
it  least  have  a  right  io  ask  us,  why  we  perpetuate  the  vices  that 
vre  condrmn  ?      Many  such  writers  have  repented  before  they 
died ;  and  it  certainly  seems  monstrous  io  withhold  from  then^ 
age  after  age,  the  reward  of  that  penitence,  and  to  force  thera^ 
as  it  were,  to  roam  the  I'arih  like  fated  and  lamenting  spirits, 
scattering  an  unwilling  misery.     Moral  barbarity  is  worse  than 
vxy  Gothic  barbarity  ;  and  it  Ls  to  be  observed,  that  the  phrases 
il^out  Gothic  mutilation,  not  losing  a  drop  of  immortal  men,  &c« 
&c.  are  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  amount  to  nothing,  if  it  can  be 
once  established,  that  the  mutilated  limb  is  corrupt,  and  the  drop 
poisonous.     As  to  the  peculiar  right  of  studious  people  to  be  al- 
lowed undiastoned  editions,  it  is  founded  neither  in  the  fact  of 
their  exclusive  possession  of  them,  nor  in  any  pretcasions  that 
such  persons  have  to  peculiar  chastity  of  mind.     Poetical  collec- 
tions are  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  of  families,  both  on  account  of 
their  aggregate  cheapness,  and  in  the  w8iy  of  presents :  not  to 
mention  that  people  of  taste  will  have  them,  whether  particularly 
studious  or  not : — and  without  repeating  the  excellent  quotation 
from  Johnson,  it  will  be  found,  I  am  afraid,  that  these  studious 
persons,  particularly  such  as  are  fond  of  annotating,  are  apt  to 
be  very  prurient  gentlemen.     The  commentators  on  the  classics, 
the  Scaligers  and  Scioppiuses,  are  notorious ;  knd  it  is  pretty  well 
known,  that  the  late  Mr.  Steevens  was  as  fond  of  talking  ribaldry 
}n  private,  as  he  was  of  illustrating  it  in  public. 

Great  judgment  is  undoubtedly  as  necessary  to  pronounce  what 
passages  should  be  retained  or  rejected  on  these  occasions,  as  great 
toste  is  to  determine  what  poets  should  be  collected.  In  both  these 
respects  the  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  edition,  is,  I  be* 
lieve,  unfavourable.  The  objections  of  our  correspondent  to  liis 
strange  inconsistency  with  regard  to  indecencies,  are  highly  jast* 
He  has  omitted  just  enough  to  displease  those  who  differ  with  him 
on  t^ese  occasions,  and  retahied  much  n^ore  than  sufficient  to  dis^ 
pleases  thos,e  who  agree.    The  whole  pllBi|  imdeed|  appeaJs  to  lam 
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»s  inconsistent,  as  the  criticism  is  maudlin  and  superficial.  The 
reader  is  astonished  to  find  some  of  our  raciest  old  poets,  LoVe- 
)ace,  Marrell,  Oldham,  and  other;;,  totally  omitted ;  and  sup. 
planted  by  the  common.placc  crudities  of  Bromes  and  Turber. 
Tiles ;  bnt  his  astonishment  subsides  into  a  shrug,  at  seeing  the 
epithets  of  pathetic  and  sublime  lavished  n^on  men  of  the  name 
of  Cawthorne  and  William  Thompson  ;  and  at  hearing  a  poem, 
called  the  Hilliad^  pronounced  the  most  galling  s^ir^  that  ever 
was  written.  Mr.  .Chalmers  is  a  well.meaning  bookmaker,  who 
has  studied  Dr.  Johnson  enough  to  imitate  the  level  spfeakfi^g  of 
his  style,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  intefsions  and  fluent 
Sentences,  thinks  himself  qualified,  like  Johnson,  to  substitute* 
assertion  for  criticism.  But  Johnson's  assertions,  even  in  his 
most  dictatorial  moments,  strike  us  as  the  result  of  strong  criti. 
cism  indolently  kept  back ;  whereas  Mr.  Chalmers  talks  with 
a  most  gratuitous  good-nature  and  want  of  thinking,  and  bestows 
praises  like  a  lad  who  has  just  become  acquainted  with  Blaif's 
Ledurei,  The  talent  of  Mr.  Chalmers  lies  in  the  detail  of  little 
focts.'  He  discusses  anachronisms  with  great  impartiality,  and  is 
a  liyely  hand  at  a  parish-registcr :  but  he  has  no  more  right  to 
say  whO|  and  who  are  not,  th<e  English  Poets,  than  he  has  to  tell 
as  who  are  the  worthiest  characters  in  the  Moon. 


AftT.  XI. — The  Lata  Student. 

lETTER   1/* 

Inner  Temple^  Aprily  1811. 
My  Dcar  pRiKND, 
My  last  letter  was  somewhat  desultory ;  but  I  am  gratified 
hearing  yon  say,  that  it  was  full  of  little  items  of  information^ 
Teiy  necessary  to  be  known,  but  which  nobody  has  hitherto  con~-^M 
descended  to  communicate.  The  nature  of  our  several  CourtsEs:^ 
of  Justice  are  objects  of  greater  notoriety ;  with  these  I  mustfi"  s 
take* it  for  granted  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  proceed  imme-i^'^ 
diately  to  bring  to  your  yiew  the  present  talent  of  the  Englisl  ^ 
Bar. 

The  brightest  Inminary  that  ever  graced  that  hemisphere  waj 
TTiomas' (aow  Lord)  Srskiney  an  advocate,  who  to  an  acutenes; 
the  most  intuitive,  and  an  eloquence  that  charmed  and  rivetted 
vnirersal  atteuttvii,  added  a  manliness  and  patriotism  by  which^ 
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the  dignity  of  the  English  bar,  and  the  freedom  of  Eagllshmen, 
have  equally  benefitted.  It  is  to  Erskiue,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  indebted,  that  a  jary  are  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  of  libel,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  public  owes  the 
downfall  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons;  and  it  is  from 
the  manly  spirit  of  Erskinc,  the  advocate  may  date  that  indepen* 
dence  of  the  bench,  which  I  hope  is  not  now  ceasing  to  be  as* 
serted  and  maintained.  Truly  noble  and  disinterested  in  the  dis« 
charge  of  his  professional  duties  to  the  public,  was  this  great 
lawyer ;  he  never  shrank  from  the  defence  of  an  alledged  libeller 
for  reasons  of  siate^  from  shortsighted,  political  motives ;  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  public  had  as  much  right  to  a  defence 
from  the  bar,  as  to  a  charge  from  the  bench,  to  testimony  from 
the  witness-box,  or  to  a  verdict  from  the  jury-box ;  and  if  £r« 
skine  had  remained  at  the  bar,  the  many  political  writers  who  have 
lately  been  prosecuted  for  libel,  would  not  have  been  driven  either 
to  defend  themselves  in  person,  or  to  put  their  case  in  the  hands 
of  some  young  barrister,  whose  eyes  the  dazzling  prospect  of  mi. 
nisterial  preferment  had  not  yet  blinded.  Thus  thought,  and 
thus  acted,  Thomas  Erskine :  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  was,  for 
the  short  period  of  their  pelitical  power,  advanced  to  the  highest 
judicial  situation  of  this  country ;  and,  esteemed  by  the  public^ 
his  name  will  live  in  their  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  the  IL. 
berty  of  the  press  shall  be  dear  to  them. 

St'r  Vicary  Gibbs^  the  present  Attomey.General  and  leading 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench,  commenced  his 
career,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  with  the  same  professional  prin- 
ciples as  Erskine.  The  defence  of .  Mr.  Hardy  for  high  treason 
first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  ''  the  memory  of  the  late 
Vicary  Gibbs,  E59."  is  still  drunk,  ia  sad  silence,  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  for  commemorating  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant. 
But  Sir  Vicary  has  long  preferred,  to  defences  at  the  suit  of  the 
trown,  a  system  of  prosecution^  which  he  has  carried  on  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  vigilance,  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  Attornios^General.  Sir  Vicary  is  a  man  of  much  poignant 
acuteness,  and  of  very  profound  legal  knowledge.  His  visage  is 
angular,  caustic,  and  care-worn :  his  smile  appears  a  mask  which 
sits  but  badly  on  him,  but  which  he  is  nevertheless  forced  con- 
stantly to  wear  when  he  wishes  to  persuade,  since  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  able  to  conceal  his  spleen.  His  eloquence  is  pain, 
ful  and  far-sought,  and  his  commonest  statements  of  facts  abound 
with  hesitations,  and  recommencements  of  his  sentences  in  the 
hopes  of  greater  fluency.  He  nevertheless  details  his  cases  with 
great  perspicuity,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  making  the  con* 
duct  and  language  of  his  client's  adversary  appear  ridiculous.    He 
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■cbaYiges  the  tones  of  his  voice  with  more  effect  tiian  any  tnan 
tt  the  bar;  and  the  fall  of  it,  from  d  plain  statement  of  his 
client's  wrongs  to  a  rituperative  comment  opom  them,  approaches 
to  sublimity.    In  cross-examining  witnesses,  he  tieyer  browdibeats, 
like  Mr.  Gi9irrow,  but  ferrets  out  the  truth  from  them  in  an  in^ 
iiuating  manner,  which  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  behaviour 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  barrister.     The  character  of  gentlem&n  is, 
indeed,  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs,  bath  by 
education  and  habit,  that  I  do  not  think  his  most  adverse  witness 
ever  left  the  box  with  any  other  impression  of  his  cross«e)tamiaer« 
And  yet  Sir  Vicary's  temper  is  notorionsly  fretful  and  overbearing 
towards  attornies  and  his  brethren  at  the  bar ;  and  Mr.  Topping 
(a  brother  hasty  and  impatient,  by  the  bye)  told  him  the  other 
day,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  ^'  he  bestrid  the  bar  like 
a  Colossus,"  and  otherwise  gave  liim  a  Icsscm,  which  his  corrector 
hoped  he  would  remember  to  the  longest  day  of  his  life.     Sir 
Vicary  excels  in  reply  ;  he  then  plays  at  his  leisure  with  every 
manageable  point  in  the  cause,  and  strikes  out  fortifications  of 
his  case  which  his  opening  never  dreamt  of.    .1  have  known  him 
slur  his  original  statement  so  briefly,  that  had  not  his  adversary, 
by  calling  witnesses,  given  him  a  right  to  reply,  his  duty  to  hn 
client  would  have  been  completely  sacrificed.     Then,  indeed,  he 
has  risen  like  a  giant  refreshed  ;  and  has  by  no  means  been  mer*i 
ciful  in  the  use  of  that  giant's  strength.     Lord  Folkestone  had, 
therefore,  excellent  reason  the  other  day,  in  his  motion  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  ex»officio  informations  filed  by  the  present 
Attorney-Gencral,  to  complain  that  that  officer's  right  to  reply  in 
such  cases,  gave  him  the  power  to  keep  back  the  weight  of  his 
accusation  till  the  defendant  had  no  opportunity  of  answering  it. 
The  first  sentence  of  Sir  Vicary*s  reply  is  always  elaborate  and 
elegant,  both  in  idea  end  language,  sometimes  too  recondite  and 
Scholastic,  indeed,  for  'an  address  to  a  jury  of  plani  men ;  and 
this  circumstance  proves  that  Sir  Vicary's  speeches  give  as  great 
pain  to  him  in  their  composition,  as  they  do  to  his  audience  in 
their  delivery.     They  are  always  listened  to^  however,  with  ati 
tenttou  and  without  disgust,  and  are  often  enlivened  by  quotation^ 
an  art  in  which  he  is  particularly  felicitous.     With  all  his  unpo* 
pularity,  I  never  see  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  rise  from  his  seat,  take  off 
his  spectacles,  and  either  look  towards  the  bench  or  the  jury  .box 
with  his  head  in  a  gentle  tremulous  motion  and  his  lips  forcibly 
|)ressed  together,^— or  look  down  upon  his  hand  as  he  draws  his 
-riove  on  more  tightly, — without  expecting,  unless  it  be  directly 
,  t«l>  Speak  on  a  criminal  information  for  libel,  to  be  both  edified 
und*  pleased :    a  point  of  law  he  puts  in  the  clearest  light  in 
the  world;  and  hia  opinions  vrill  always  be  quoted  as  those 
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fvf  an  cxporienced  aud  acute  practitioner  of  his  sublime  ^  pro* 
fession. 

Wide  of  the  talents  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs^  as  are  the  poles  asun- 
der, are  those  of  Mr,  Garrozo^  second  in  command  at  the  same 
bar.     This  gentleman  owes,  his  popularity  solely  to  a  talent  for 
intimidating  and  confotmding  false-witnesses,  which  every  gentle* 
man  at  the  bar  would  much  rather  admire  than  possess.     In  or* 
dcr  to  screw  out  something  like  truth  from  the  low  and  the  pro- 
Higate,  Mr.  Garrow  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with  them  at  once, 
just  as  we  give  our  servant  a  shilling  to  drink  with  our  inferiors^ 
from  whom  we  wish  to  derive  some  information,  which  only  t]ify 
can  give.     The  contrast  is  truly  striking,  when,  after  the  Attor- 
ney^G^neral,  or  any  other  gentleman  at  the  bar,  has  been  exa* 
mining  a  witness  with  all  his  natural  dignity,  Mr.  Garrow  leans' 
familiarly  across  the  table,  and  begins,  ^^  So,  Master  Thompson ; 
how  long  did  this  bit  of  a  row  happen  after  the  plaintiff  was 
tried  for  stealing  tliat  bay  mare  ?" — ^thus  artfully  introducing  any 
now  matter  he  may  have  picked  up,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  ad. 
verse  party.     Mr.  Garrow  never  fails  to  talk  to  his  witnesses  in 
their  own  way,  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  gro\md,  to  give 
them  slang  for  slang.     This  at  once  frighten^  those  who  come 
prepared  with  a  false  story ;  the  truth  drops  out  involuntarily  ; 
and  the  witness  goes  away  with  the  conviction  how  impossible  it 
is  to  deceive  that  GarroTs^  for  he^s  up  to  snuff.     Of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  vivA  voce  examination  of  witnesses 
in  our  courts  of  law,  there  is  none  so  great  as  that  opportunity 
which  the  practice  gives  of  letting  a  jury  hear  the  tone  of  voice, 
and  manner^  of  the  witness,  which  are  often  far  more  important 
than  the  matter.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  different  impressions  which  the  same  evidence  produces 
upon' the  mind,  when  given  directly  from  the  witness-box,  and 
when  recapitulated  or  summed  up  from  the  judge's  notes,  or  when 
drily  repeated  immediately  after  the  witness  by  the  examining 
counsel,  as  the  custom  is.     Mr.  Garrow  has  observed  this ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  barrister's  repetitions  of  the  witness's  answers  go^ 
how  do  you  think  he  has  remedied  the  evil  ?     Why,  by  exactly 
imitating  the  witness's  tone  aud   manner,   looking  towards  the 
jtiry  as  he  does  it,  and  perhaps  over-colouring  it  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose.    The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  and  Mr.  Top- 
ping, sometimes  adopt  this  method,  but  liobody  is  so  happy  at 
it  as  Mr.  Garrow.     Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd's  deafness  totally  pre- 
voii.  I.  NO.  II.  c  c  vents 


-*  ,1  do  not  use  this  epithet  noadvisedly,  and  for  the  mere  sake  of  roandiog 
at  period  :  it  is  my  intention,  in  a  future  letter,  to  hazard  a  few  ideas  on  tiie 
sublimity  and  poetical  justice  of  the  Jaws  of  England.  *       ' 
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vents  bis  having  recourse  to  it ;  and  junior  counsel  want  courage 
to  attempt  it.  As  for  Mr.  G  arrow,  he  is  fearless  of  every  failure, 
and  is  himself  as  bold  as  he  intimidates  others^  his  courage,  like 
that  of  a  bully,  being,  perhaps,-  partly  to  be  attributed  to  that 
proportionate  cause.  He  rises  from  his  seat  or  resumes  it, — ad* 
dresses  the  jury  or  the  witness, — talks  to  his  brethren  at  the  bar 
or  to  the  attomies, — ^precisely  as  if  the  whole  justice.room  were 
his  own  apartment,  and  seems  to  think  himself  lord  of  all  bat  tho 
^'  noble  and  learned  judge  upon  the  bench,"  and,  perhaps,  the  At« 
torney .General.  The  former  he  addresses,  and  of  the  latter  he 
speaks,  with  a  very  proper  sense  of  both  their  official  and  legal 
superiority  to  him  ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Garrow  justice,  he  never  ven- 
tures upon  a  point  of  law,  of  which  not  only  he  himself  is  com* 
plctely  master,  but  of  which  he  does  not  make  his  hearers  com* 
pletely  master,  and  very  readily  leaves  special.pleading  points  to 
his  junior  counsel.  As  far  as  he  goes,  he  is  certainly  a  clearw 
headed  man  ;  and  with  the  law  of  evidence  he  is  thoroughly  ac 
quaintcd.  But,  with  all  Mr.  Garrow's  utility  in  dirty  actions,  I 
congratulate  the  bar,  that  that  gentleman  has  carried  his  sfi/le  to 
an  extreqie,  which  has  given  his  brethren  a  distaste  for  imitating 
it :  I  know  nobody  who  attempts  to  do  so  b|it  Mr.  Park,  and  he 
)ias  too  much  of  the  gentleman  in  his  nature  to  succeed.  The  un* 
warrantable  liberties,  which  Mr.  Garrow  has  taken  with  male  and 
even  female  witnesses  of  character,  have  |)ained  many  an  honourable 
feeling,  and  have  induced  an  aversion  from  becoming  a  public 
witness  which  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  justice. 
With  all  my  desire  to  succeed  in  my  profession,  I  would  not  have 
Mr.  Garrow's  talents  for  the  world.  1  have  lately  observed  in  him, 
too,  a  contempt  for  every  thing  serious,  a  trifling  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  and  a  disregard  for  their  religious  persuasions, 
which  has  by  no  means  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  earthly 
judge,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  be  looked  upon  with  more  com- 
passion by  his  heavenly  judge. 

In  speech.making,  Mr.  Garrow  is  happy  only  upon  the  lowest 
occasions,  such  as  that  of  a  horse.causc  or  an  assault.     He  then 
^'  fights  all  the  battles"  of  his  cross-examuiations  *'  o'er  agaJD," 
with  undiminished  skill  and  vigour ;  and  the  eloqueiico  of  BiU 
lingsgate  is  incontestibly  his.     lie  always  amuses  the  jury,  and 
often  obtains  their  verdict.     The  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste, 
however,  are  seldom  gratified  by  the  speeches  of  this  *'  learned 
couBsel :"  in  transactions. of  high  life,  he  is  as  greatly  out  of  his 
clement,  as  Munden  the  actor  would  be  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Toxcnhy :  and  I  do  believe,  as  the  advocate  was  indeed  himself 
conscious,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  bar  who  could  have 
stated  the  plaintiff's  case,  in  the  late  crim.  con.  action  of  Pu- 
berty r.  Wyatt,  worse  than  Mr.  Garrow  did, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrow's  countenance  stands  him  in  no  stead :  it  Is  long 
and  unmarked;  eje.brows  or  eye-lashes  he  lias  none;  and  his  eye 
is  peculiarly  leaden  and  nnexpressiTe :  he  seems  aware  of  tkis^ 
and  never  affects  to  pierce  a  witness  with  its  lightnings,  as  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  does,  with  a  better  tight  to  do  so ;  but  he  as  often 
looks  at  the  jury  or  the  cieling,  when  he  asks  a  witness  a  qnes*. 
tion,  as  at  the  witness  himself.  This  sometimes  leads  the  litttcr 
to  believe  that  the  question  is  not  addressed  to  him,  and  pats  a 
poor  devil  off  his  guard  as  soon  as  any  thing*  Sir  Vicary  Gribbs 
himself  has  often  recourse  to  this  practice. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  what  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  (for  one  tmth)  called 
^^  his  gingerbread  speech,"  on  Colonel  Wardle's  indictment  of 
that  lady  and  her  upholsterers  for  a  conspiracy,  hoped,  not  very 
politely  in  Mr.  Garrow's  presence,  that  he  should  steer  clear  of 
the  Garrownian  quicksands :  if  by  these  he  meant  the  vices,  which 
I  have  feebly  attempted  to  point  out  in  that  advocate's  practice, 
I  offer  up  the  same  wish  on  behalf  of  the  whole  bar. 

The  great  dearth  of  talent  witkm  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  the  secession  of  Lord  Erskine  has  occa. 
sioned,  has  brought  into  the  third  degree  of  practice  in  this 
Court,  for  want  of  a  better^  Mr.  Pwrk,  This  advocate  is  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  common  routine  of  business,  and  is  thd 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  He  is  a  painful 
tutd  injudicious  speaker ;  he  presses  every  point  alike,  weak  or 
strong,  and  upon  all  occasions  says  ail  he  lias  gotten  to  say :  he 
is  never  eloquent,  except  when  he  can  lash  himself  into  tears.  He 
sadly  fails  in  humour ;  and,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  falls  short 
of  Mr.  Garrow  in  those  qualifications  which  he  has  condescended 
*o  imitate  from  that  powerful  cross-examiner, — a  warning,  Ihope^ 
to  all  young  barristers  to  be  cautious  how  they  copy  what  they 
liad  better  not  possess.  Mr.  Park  is,  however,  a  gentleman- 
like man,  and  is  particularly  courteous  in  his  bduiviour  to  the 
Bench. 

If  Mr.  Park  be  eloquent  only  in  tears,  Mr.  Topping^  the 
next  silk  gown  at  this  bar,  is  eloquent  only  in  anger.  He  must 
be  irritated  before  he  become  animated.  He  has  lately  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  bar,  by  the  quotation  from  Shak- 
speare,  with  which  he  set  down  the  Attorney-General,  and  he  has 
since  quoted  the  same  poet  with  success,  upon  the  strength  of  it. 
Mr.  Topping  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
private  property,  for  which  I  am  very  glad,  since  I  do  not  think 
he  will  ever  acquire  a  fortune  at  the  bar. 

Mr,  Jekt/lly  Mr.  Jervis^  and  Mr.  Clarke^  (he  who  so  ably 
''  bettered  the  instructions"  of  his  great  original,  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  criminal  information,  at  the  last  Lincoln  assizes, 
against  Mr.  Drakard  for  the  libel  in  the  Stamford  News^  on  mir 
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litary  flogging)^  the  remaining  three  counsel  within  the  bar  of 
this  Court,  have  so  little  London  practice,  that  I  aiti  unable  to  * 
fqrm  a;  judgment  of  their  merits :  but,  upon  some  occasions, 
3|r.  Dallas  J  Mr,  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Dnunccy,  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, have  come  within  this  bar  with  better  promise  than  they. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  the 
la^t  tvo  are  eminent  upon  their  respective  circuits.  I  heard  Mr, 
Dftllfts  defend  Alexander  Davison  and  Valentine  Jones  with  con: 
siderable  pleasure:  his^  manner  is  accomplished,  his  language  ele. 
gant,  and  his  eloquence,,  though  heavy,  in  the  best  taste  :  be  is  a. 
learned  and  an  able  advocate^ 

Behind  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  talent  seems 
various  and  promising     The  lawyers  and  scholars  are  numerous 
and  aeute :  the  men  of  eloquence  are  rarer.     Mr.  Clifford's  do- 
fence  of  Messrs,  Hart  and  White,  for  Kbcl,  was  a  most  masterly 
and  spirited'  piece  of  history  and  argument ;  and  Mr,  Brougham 
has  very  recently  brought  himself  into  great  and  deserved  es^ima- 
tipn,  by  his  jiidicious  and  eloquent  defence  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  and 
by  his  still  more  elaboritte  and  beautiful  one  of  Mr.  Drakard, 
ffom  a  similar  charge.     The  san^uhit;  hail  in  him  a  second  Er- 
skine.     Mr,  Adolphus  is  fluent  as  an  im}xhai»stible  fountain  ;  but' 
his  uninterrupted  stream  of  words  washes  down  his  arguments  in 
its  course,  and  leaves  our  minds,  at  the  end  of  his  harangue^  one 
smooth^  blank  sand.     If  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  is  much 
more  talent  at,^  or  coming  to,  the  bar,  and  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
than  has  ever  coetaneously  adorned  the  profession ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  yet  hope,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  shall  one 
day  be  again  a$  strong  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  which' 
it  is  at  present  decidedly  inferior,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as 
we  have  only  the  names  of  Gibbs  and  Garrow  to  oppose  to' 
those  of  Cockell,  Shepherd,  Williams,  and  Best.     To  these,  and 
to  the  other,  eminent.' Serjeants,  I  must  refrain, from  introducio^ 
you  till  my  next  letter,  having  room  in  this  only  to  tell  you 
that  I  am. 

My  dear  Friend,  your's,  &c. 


Art. 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Inconveniences  rcsuliiag  from  being  hanged* 

t.p  the  editor  of  the  reflector. 

Sir, 
Ji  am  one  of  thpse  unhappy  persons  whose  misfortunes^  it  seems, 
do  not  entitle  then^  to;  the  benefit  of  pure  pity..  AJl  that  is  b^ 
stowed  upon  me  of  that  kindest  alleviator  of  human  miseries, 
comes  dashed  with  «.  double  portion  of  contempt.  My  griefs 
have  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred  by  the  bystanders. 
Yet  is  my  affliction  in  truth  of  the  deepest  grain.  The  heaviest 
task  that  was  ever  given  to  mortal  patience  to  sustain.  Time, 
that  wears  out  all  other  sorrows,  can  never  modify  or  soften 
mine.  Here  they  must  continue  to  gnaw,  as  long  as  that  fat^ 
mark 

Why  was  I  ever  born  ?  Why  was  innocence  in  my  person  suf-^ 
^ered  to  bo  branded  wijth  a  s^in  which  was  appointed  only  iiSr 
the  blackest  guilt  ?  What  had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  that  a 
4isgrace  of  mine  shQuld  involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy  ?  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that^  in  sopie  pre^xistent  state, 
crimes  to  which  this  sublunary  life  of  miQe  hath  been  as  much  a 
stranger  ^s  the  babe  that  is  newly  bora  Mp  it,  have  drawn  down 
upon  me  thi^  yeng,eance,  so  disproportionate  to  my  actions  on  this 
glpbe. 

My  bjrain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labours  to  be  delivered  of 
the  weight  that  presses  upon  it,  yet  my  /conscious  pen  shrinks 
from  the  avowal.     But  out  it  must,  ^i  ■. 

O,  Mr.  llpflector !  guess  at  the  wretck^s  misery  wha  now 
writes  this  to  you,  M'hen,  with  tears  and  burning  blushes,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  he  ha$  becjj; 

IIANQED 

Me  thinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from  you, 
as  ypuf  imagination  presents  to  you  fearful  images  of  y.our  corres* 
pondent  uitknown, — hanged  - 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  disembodied  spirit  baj  the  honour 
of  addressing  you.  I  am  flesh  aud  blood,  an  unfortunate  system 
of  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  arteries,  like  yourself. 

Then^  I  presume^  ;you  meqn  to  be  pleasant-^That  expression 
pf  yoursj  Mr,  Correspondent^  piust  be  taken  somehow  in  a  metd» 
phorical  sense 

In  the  plainest  sense,  without. trope  ojr  figure — Yes,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor I  this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  thp  fatal  noose, — these  handg 
have  tremblingly  held  up  the  corroborative  prayer-book,— these 
Jip5  have  sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolatory  orange,—^ 

c  c  3  thi^ 
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this  tongue  has  chauntcd  the  doleful  cantata  which  no  performer  was 
ever  called  upon  to  repeat, — this  face  has  had  the  veiling  nighty 
ciqp!  drawn  over  it 

But  for  no  crime  of  mine. — Far  be  it  from  me  to  arraign  tlic25 
justice  of  my  country,  which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length  recog  .. 
nise  my  innocence.     It  is  not  for  me  to  reflect  upon  judge  osr^ 
jpry,  now  that  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  crroiieoos  seicm, «« 
tence  was  pronounced.     Men  will  always  be  fallible,  and  perha|^  ^^ 
circumstances  did  appear  at  the  time  a  little  strong  ■     * 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  banging  four  minuter,  (as  the  spe^z:^^ 
tetors  were  pleased  to  compute  it, — a  man  that  is  being  strangic^-^iK  ^ 
I  know  from  experience,  has  altogether  a  different  measure     ^c>  f 

time  from  his  friends  who  are  breathing  leisurely  about  him,^- ^  'J 

suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  time  approaches  eternity,  in  tS^« 

same  manner  as  t;.e  miles  ^et  longer  as  you  travel  northward -^^ 

after  hanging  four  minutes,    according  to  the  best  calculatL  ^^m 
1)f  the  bystanders,  a  reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cut  down— — 

Really  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages  with  the?' so 
-technical  phrases — if  ]  knew  how  to  e:|press  my  meanlmx^ 
shorter— —*- 

Bat  to  proceed.*— My  first  carq  afteir  I  had  been  brought      *o 
myself  by  the  usual  methods,  (those  niethods  that  are  so  interest  irf^ 
^  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty  numerous     on 
fueh  occasions,-— but  which  n<>  patient  was  ever  desirous  of 
dergoing  a  second  time  for  tlie  benefit  of  science),  my  first 
was  to  provide  myself  with  an  enormqus  stock  or  cravat  te  hide 
'iho  place— yo^  understand  me ; — my  next  care  was  to  procure  a 
Tesidence  as  distant  as  possible  from  that  part  of  the  coiuitrjr 
where  I  had  suffered.     For  that  reason  I  chose  the  metropolis,    as 
the  place  where  wounded  honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk 
with  the  least  danger  of  exciting  enquiry,  and  stigmatised  inno- 
cence  had  the  best  chance  of  hiding  her  disgrace  in  a  crowd.     I 
sought  out  a  new'  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  mj  circumstances 
Inppily  enabling  me  to  pursue  ihy  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  en  Jea- 
Toured,  by  mingling  in  all  the  jplcasures  which  the  town  afibrds, 
"to  efface  the  memory  of  vfhat  I  had  undergone. 

But  alas !  such  is  the  portentous  and  all.pervading  chaio  of 
connection  which  links  together  the  head  and  members  of  this 
great  community,  my  scheme  of  lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost 
at  the  outset.  A  countr}'man  of 'mine,  whom  a  foolish  law-suit 
had  brought  to  town,  by  chance  met  me,  and  the  secret  was  soon 
blazoned  about. 

In  a  short  time,  I  found  myself  deserted  by  most  of  tliose  who 
bad  been  my  intimate  friends.  Not  that  any  guilt  was  supposed 
to  attach  to  my  character.  My  officious  countryman,  to  do  him 
justice,  had  been  candid  enough  to  explain  my  perfect  innocrnce. 
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But,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  want  of  strong  virtue  in  man. 
kind.  We  have  plenty  of  the  softer  instincts,  but  the  heroic 
character  is  gone.  How  else  can  1  account  for  it,  that  of  all  my 
numerous  acquaintance,  among  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
sundry  persons  of  education,  talents,  and  worth,  scarcely  here 
and  there  one  or  two  could  be  found,  who  had  the  courage  to  as. 
sociate  with  a  mail  that  had  been  hanged. 

Those  few  who  did  not  desert  me  altogether,  were  persons  of 
strong  but  coarse  minds ;  and  from  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  in 
them  I  suffered  almost  as  much  as  from  the  superabundance  of  a 
false  species  of  it  in  the  others.  Those  who  stuck  by  me  wc^re 
the  jokers,  who  thought  thcmsclyes  entitled  by  the  fidelity  which 
they  had  shewn  towards  me  to  use  me  with  what  familiarity  they 
pleased.  Many  and  unfiK'iing  are  the  jests  that  I  have  suffered 
from  these  rude  (because  faithful)  Achateses.  .As  they  past  roe  in 
the  streets,  one  would  nod  significantly  to  his  companion  and 
say,  pointing  to  me,  Smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I  had  got 
a  wen,  that  I  was  so  solicitous  to  cover  my  neck.  Another  would 
enquire.  What  news  from  *  *  ♦  Assises  ?  (which  you  may  guess, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  the  scene  of  my  shame),  and  whether  the  Sos,* 
sions  was  like  to  prove  a  maiden  out:  ?  A  third  would  offer  to 
ensure  me  from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  teaze  me  with  en* 
quiries  how  I  felt  when  f  was  swinging,  whether  I  had  not  some,, 
thing  like  a  blue  flame  dancing  before  my  eyes?  A  fifth  took  a 
fancy  never  to  call  me  any  thing  but  ItOzarus,  And  an  eminent 
bookseller  and  publisher,...who,  in  his  zeal  to  present  the  public 
with  new  facts,  had  he  lived  in  those  days,  I  am  confident,  would 
not  have  scrupled  waiting  upon  the  person  himself  last  mentioned, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  existence,  to  solicit  a  few  f^cts 
relative  to  resuscitaiion^—'^hsid  the  modesty  to  offer  me  guineas 
per  sheet,  if  I  would  write,  in  his  Magazine,  a  phyfiiological  ac« 
count  of  my  feelings  upon  coming  to  myself. 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  fortitude  might  have 
enabled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas  !  Mr,  Editor,  the  women, — f 
whose  good  graces  I  had  always  most  assiduously  cultivated, 
from  whose  softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  delicate  and  gene. 
Tous  sympathy  than  I  found  in  the  men,-r-the  women  began  to 
shun  me — this  was  the  unkindest  blow  of  all. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  How  couldst  thou  imagine, 
wrctchcdest  of  beings,  that  that  tender  creature  Seraphina  wQal4 
fling  her  pretty  arms  about  that  neck  which  previous  circumstances 
had  rendered  infamous  ?  That  she  would  put  \xp  with  the  refuse 
of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the  cord  ?  Or  that  any  analogy  pould 
Yubsist  between  the  knot  which  binds  true  lovers,  and  the  knot 
which  ties  malefactors  ? 

I  c^  forgive  that  pert  baggage  Flirtilla,  who,  when  I  compli. 

p  c  4  mentcd 
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monted  her  one  day  on  the  execution  M^hich  her  eyes  had  done, 
replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge  of  those  things. 
Bat  from  thy  more  exalted  mind,  Cclestina,  I  expected  a  more, 
nnpfojudioed  decision. 

iJLIhe  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under  this  appellation,  o£ 
all  the  women  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  had  the  most 
manly  turn  of  mind,  which  she  had  in)proTed  by  reading  and  the 
best  conversation.  Her  understanding  was  pot  more  masculine 
than  her  manners  and  whole  disposition  were  delicately  and 
truly  feminine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  oihcer  who  had  fallen 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  leaving  his  wido^  and  Celestina, 
an  only  child,  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  set  them  above  want, 
but  not  to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendour.  I  had  tlie  mother's 
]^rmission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  the  yOung  lady,  an4  Celestina 
geemed  to  approve  of  my  suit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my  overcharged  soul  in  the 
presence  of  Celestina,  complaining  of  the  h$.rd  and  unfeeling  pre. 
judices  of  the  world,  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again  and  again  de- 
clared, that  no  irratiot|al  prejudice  should  hinder  her  from  es« 
teeming  exery^  man  according  to  his  intrinsic  wqrth.  Oft^n  IiaiS 
she  repeated  the  const)latory  -assurance,  that  she  could  never  con.^ 
tiider  ^as- essentially  ignominious  an  accident^  which  was  indeed  to- 
be  dep^recated, '  but  which  might  have  happened  to  the  most  inno. 
cent  6f  mankind.  Then  would  sh^  set  forth  some  illustrious  ex. 
ample,  which  hfer  reading  easily  furnilBhe4>  of  a  Phocion  or  a  So. 
crates  unjustly  condemned ;  of  a  Rakigb  or  a  Sir  Thomas  More, 
to  whom  late  posterity  had  done  justice;  and  by  soothing  my 
fancy  with  some  such .  agreeable  parallel,  ghe  would  make  me 
iilmost  to.  triumph  in  my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame  into 
glory.  '•••■•  . -■• 

-  In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  the  time 
passed  on,  till  I  importunately  urged  the  mistress  of  my  afiection^ 
to  fiame  a  day  for.  oiir  union.  .To  this  she  obligingly  consented, 
and  I  thought  myself  the  liappiest  of  niankind.  But  how  was  I 
gurprised  one  morning  on  tlie  receipt. of  the  following  billet  from 
roy  charmer ;-—      -  .  • 

Sir, 
-You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to  a  worse  failing,  ingra. 
titude',  if,  Ivith  anguish  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by  ir- 
resistible arguments  to  recall  a  vow  which  I  fear  I  made  with  too 
little  consideration.  I  never  can  be  yours.  The  reasons  of  my* 
decision,  which  is  final,  are  in  roy  own  breast,  and  you  must 
everlastingly  remain  a  stranger  to  them.  Assure  yourself  that  i 
can  never  cease  to  esteem  you  as  I  ought, 

*»'•'* .,  Celsstixa*    . 

At 
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Atihc  sight  of  this  papcr^  I  ran  in  frantic  haste  to  Olestina'i 
lodgings,  where  I  learned,  to  my  infinite  mortiiicatiou,  thai  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  set  off  on  a  journey  to  a  distant  part 
pf  the  country,  to  visit  a  relation^  and  were  not  expected  to  r&r 
turn  in  less  than  four  mouths. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  without  tlie  coiurage  to 
solicit  an  explanation  by  letter,  even  if  I  had  known  where  they 
>yere,  i(for  the  particular  address  was  industriously  concealed  from 
iQe),  I  waited  with  impatience  the  termination  of  the .  period,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  have  a  chance  of  sof» 
ten ing  the  harsh  decision  by  a  personal  interview  wit)i  Celestioa 
after  her  return.  But  before  three  months  were  at  an  end,  I 
learne4,  from  the  newspapers,  that  my  beloved  had—: — ^given  her 
liand  to  another ! 

jiieart.broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  strange  step  which  ^he  ha4  taken ;  and  it  was  n9t  till  some 
years  aftdr  that  I  learned  the  true  reason  from  a  female  relatioa 
of  hers,  to  whom  it  se<>ms  Celestina  had  confessed  in  confidence, 
that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  had  caused  her  to  break  o^ 
the  n^atch  so  abruptly,  nor  any  preference  which  she  might  feet 
for  any  ot^er  persoi^,  for  she  preferred  me  (she  was  pleased  to 
say)  to  all  mankind  ;  but  when  she  cao^e  to  lay  the  matter  closer 
to  her  heart,  she  found  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  bear  th^. 
sight  (I  give  you  her  very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by 
her  relatign)  the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap,  who  Ivad  appeared 
ou  a  public  platform,  it  woul4  l(ia,d  to  such  a  disagreeable  asso* 
ciation  of  ideas  !     And  to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacrificed. 

To  ))ass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor  mortifications,  to  which 
this  last  and  heaviest  might  well  render  me  callous,  behold  mo 
here,  Mr.  Editor  I  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my  existence) 
(th(^  twelfth,  reckoning  from  my  re-animation),  cut  off  from  all 
respectable  counectioos,  rejected  by  the  fairer  half  of  the  com* 
mtinity, — who  in  my  case  alone  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  chsu 
racteristic  pity  of  their  sex ;  punished  because  I  was  once  pa« 
nished  unjustly;  suffering  for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  once 
had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  without  any  cause  at  s^U.  In  np 
other  country,  1  think,  but  this,  could  a  man  have  been  subject  to 
such  a  liie.long  persecution,  when  oaqe  his.  innocence  had  been 
clearly  established. 

Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the  rack  in  the  hor^ 
rible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, — had  I  heaved  myself  up  from 
a  half  bastinado  in  China,  or  been  torn  from  the  just-entering^ 
ghastly  impaling-stake  in  Barbary,— -had  I  dropt  alive  from  th^ 
^nout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  gashed  neck  from  the  half, 
^lortal,  scarcc-in-tirae-retracted  scymetar  of  an  executioneering 
^  slave 
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slave  in  Turkey,^ — T  might  have  borne  abont  the  remnant  of  this 
frame  (the  mangled  trophy  of  reprieved  innocence)  with  credit  to 
myself,  in  any  of  those  barbarous  countries.  No  scorn,  at  least, 
would  h^ve  mingled  with  the  pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with  which 
what  was  left  of  me  would  have  been  surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me  to  enquire  into 
the  reasons  of  the  general  levity  with  which  the  subject  of  hang- 
ing is  treated  as  a  topic  in  this  country.  I  say  as  a  topic :  for 
let  the  very  persons  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the  thing  at  a  dis. 
tance  be  brought  to  view  the  real  scene, — let  the  platform  be 
bona  fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling  culprit  brought  forth,— 
the  case  is  changed :  but  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I  appeal  to 
the  vulgar  jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street.  But  why 
mention  them,  when  the  politest  authors  have  agreed  in  making 
use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  of  the  ridiculous.  Swift,  and  Pope, 
and  Prior,  are  fond  of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  has  built  an  entire 
drama  upon  this  single  foundation.  The  whole  interest  of  the 
Beggar^s  Opera  may  be  said  to  hang  upon  it.  To  such  writers 
as  Fielding  and  Smollet  it  is  a  perfect  bon  iowc^f.-^IIear  the  fa^ 
'cetious  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Comical  View  of  London  and  WesU 
minster^  describe  the-Order  of  (he  Show  at  one  of  the  Tyburn 
Executiom  in  his  time : — "  Mr.  Ordinary  visits  his  melancholy 
flock  in  Newgate  by  eight.  Doleful  procession  up  Holbom  Hill 
about  eleven.  Men  handsome  and  proper  that  were  never  thought 
so  before,  which  is  some  comfort  however.  Arrive  at  the  fatal 
place  by  twelve.  Burnt  brandy,  women,  and  sabbath-breaking, 
repented  of.  Some  few  penitential  drops  fall  under  the  gallows. 
Sheriff's  men,  parson,  pickpockets,  criminals,  all  very  busy. 
The  last  concluding  peremptory  psalm  struck  up.  Show  over  by 
one." — In  this  sportive  strain  does  (his  misguided  wit  think  pro- 
per io  play  with  a  subject  so  serious,  which  yet  he  would  hardly 
have  done,  if  he  had  not  known  that  there  existed  a  predisposi. 
tion  in  the  habits  of  his  un accountable  countrymen  to  consider 
the  subject  as  a  jest.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who, 
{not  to  mention  the  solution  which  the  Gravediggcr  in  flamlet 
gives  of  his  fellow  workman's  problem),  in  that  scene  in  Mea^ 
sure  for  Measure^  where  the  flown  calls  upon  Master  Barnardine 
to  get  up  and  be  hanged,  which  he  declines  on  the  score  of  being 
sleepy,  has  actually  gone  out  pf  his  way  to  gratify  this  amiable 
propensity  in  his  countrymen ;  for  it  is  plain,  from  the  use  that 
was  to  be  made  of  his  head,  and  from  Abhorson's  asking,  '^  la 
the  axe  upon  the  block,  Sirra  ?"  that  beheading,  and  not  hanging, 
was  the  punishment  to  which  Barnardine  was  destined*  But 
tShakspeare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block  were  pregnant  with  no 
ludicrous  image;;,  and  therefore  falsified  the  historic  truth  of  hii^ 

OM*n 
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own  drama  (if  I  may  so  speak)  rather  than  he  would  leave  out 
such  excellent  matter  for  a  jest  as  the  suspending  of  a  lello^vw 
creature  in  mid  air  has  been  ever  esteemed  to  be  by  Englishmen* 
One  reason  why  the  ludicrous  never  fails  to  intrude  itself  into 
our  contemplations  upon  this  mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to  be, 
the  absurd  posture  int6  which  a  man  is  thrown  who  is  condemned 
tQ  dance,  as  the  vulgar  delight  to  express  it,  upon  nothing.  To 
S6ie  him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air, 

As  the  uind  you  know  will  wave  a  man;  * 

to  behold  the  vacant  carcase,  from  which  the  life  is  newly  diiu 
lodged,  shifting  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  of  every 
gusf ;  like  a  weathercock  serving  to  shew  from  which  point  Hie 
wind  blows  ;  like  a  niaukin,  fit  only  to  scare  away  birds  ;  like  a 
ne^t  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird  is  flown :  these  are 
uses  to  which  we  cannot  without  admixture  of  spleen  and  con- 
tempt behold  the  human  carcase  reduced.  We  string  up  dogs, 
foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels.  Man  surely  deserves  a  ^teadfier 
death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  associates  mor*  forcibly  with 
this  than  with  any  other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help 
•thinking  to  be,  the  senselew  costume  with  which  old  prescription 
has  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  in  this  country. 
Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from  his  imagination  all 
idea  of  the  whimsical,  something  of  it  will  come  across  him  when 
he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  feliow-creature  in  tlie  day-time  (ui 
however  distressing  a  situation)  in  a  nightcap*  Whether  it  be 
that  this  nocturnal  addition  has  something  discordant  with  dny^ 
light,  or  that  it  is  the  dress  which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  times 
when  we  are  "  seen,"  as  the  Augel  in  Milton  expresses  it,  *^  least 
i^ise ;"  this  I  am  afraid  will  always  be  the  case ;  unless  indeed, 
as  in  my  instance,  some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  the  lu- 
dicrous altogether.  To  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of 
misfortunes  which  have  pursued  me  through  life,  owing  to  that 
accursed  drapery,  the  cap  presents  as  purely  frightful  an  object 
as  the  sleeveless  yellow  coat  and  deviLpainted  mitre  of  the  Sail 
Benitos.'«-*An  ancestor  of  mine,  who  suffered  for  his  loyalty  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what 
1  am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  morning  of  execution,  no  in- 
treaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  odious  dishabille, 
as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon  wearing,  and  actually  suf- 
fered in,  the  identical  flowing  periwig  which  he  is  pauited  in,  in 

the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in ^shire. 

Suffer 
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Suffer  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  jquit  the  subject,  to  say  a  word 
-^r  two  respecting  the  minister  of  justice  in  this  country  ;  in  plala 
words,  I  mean  the  hangman.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that, 
in  the  mode  of  Inflicting  capital  punishments  with  us,  there  is 
too  much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand.  The  guillotine,  as 
performing  Its  functions  more  of  itself  and  ^sparing  human  agency, 
though  a  cruel  and  disgusting  exhibition,  in  my  mind,  has  maoy 
ways  the  advantage  over  our  way.  In  beheading,  indeed,  as  it 
;was  formerly  practised  in  England^  and  in  whippijig  to  death,  as 
is  sometimes  practised  now,  the  hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  suffi. 
/ciently  busy ;  but  there  Is  something  less  repugnant  in  these 
downright  blows  than  m  the  officious  barber-like  ministrings  of 
the  other.  To  have  a  fellow  with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling 
libout  your  collar,  adjusting  the  thing  as  your  valet  would  regu« 
late  your  cravat,  valuing  himself  on  his  menial  dexterity-7 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal ,^-1  mean  the  fellow  who 
officiated  for  me,— in  London  last  winter.  I  think  I  see  him 
now, — in  a  waistcoat  that  had  been  mine, — smirking  along  as  if 
he  knew  me 

In  ^ome  pa-,  ts  of  Germany,  that  fellow's  office  is  by  law  de, 
clared  infamous,  and  his  posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled. 
•They  have  hereditary  hangmen,  or  had  at  least,  in  the  same  man. 
ncr  as  they  had  he^reditary  other  great  officers  of  state ;  and  the 
hangmen's  families  of  two  adjoining  parishes  intermarried  with 
each  other,  to  keep  the  breed  entire.  I  wish  something  of  the 
same  kind  were  established  in  England. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  a  subject  w^ich  teems  with  disagreeable 

images 

•  Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  unfortunate  Friend, 

Pensilis. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Responsibility  of  Members  of  Academies  of 
Arts^  and  in  Vindication  of  the  late  Professor  Barry  from  the 
Aspersions  of  the  Edinburgh  Rexiiexs. 

A   piALOGUE, 

A  c  ADEMicus,;— Critq, — luterlocutors. 

Crito.  How  slow  is  the  progress  of  intellect !    How  many  aca. 
demies  has  Europe  seen  instituted  expressly  for  the  advancement 
pf  artj  and  how  many  centuriei  have  elapsed  ere  it  has  been  dis- 
covered 
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coTored  that  sucli  institutions  are  injurious,  or,  at  best,  not  con- 
ducive to  their  ostensible  purposes. 

Academicus,  To  repine  at  the  slow  progress  of  intellect,  -ap- 
pears to  be  not  very  philosophical,  since  no  man  has  thus  ac-' 
celerated  its  pace.  Intellect  may  appear  slow  when  measured  by 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  or  viewed  by  the  ardour  of  hope  ; 
yet  reflection  teaches,  us  that  it  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  those  in- 
scrutable purposes  of  Providence,  which,  if  we  are  able  to  ap^ 
prehend,  we  cannot  appreciate.  But  from  whence  have  you 
drawn  the  inference  respecting  academies  of  art,  which  you  ap- 
pear to  announce  with  such  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth  ?  At 
I  cannot  easily  admit  that  such  establishments  are  in  their  nature 
cither  useless  or  injurious,  I  must  hope,  Crito,  were  it  only  for 
your  own  sake,  that  you  do  not  imagine  yourself  to  be  recording, 
an  rpocha  in  our  intellectual  advancement.  *    * 

Crito,  It  is  chieily  the  learned  essay  of  your  favourite  Mr.  R. 
P.  Kntght,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  August  last,  that  have 
satisfied  my  mind  on  the  abstract  question  ;  nor  do  the  histories - 
of  the  foreign  academies,  or  the  reports  of  what  passes  in  oir" 
own,  furnish  me  with  any  practical  and  cogent  argument  of  'au> 
opposite  character. 

Academicus.  My  favour  does  by  no  means  extend  ta  that  geiu* 
tleman's  errors,  or  to  those  of  the  Reviever.  1  have  too  much  re^ 
spect  for  their  example.  Yet  much  of  what  we  cannot  favour,  w© 
may  easily  pardon,  if  they  should,  be  mistaken  here,  those  who 
are  so  often  and  so  much  in  the  right,  may,  in  the  ordinary  indul- 
gence that  is  sympathetically  granted  to  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature,  be  sometimes  allowed  to  be  a  little  in  the  wrong,  without 
incurring  the  severity  of  censure : — "  Forgive  us  bur  trespasses^ 
as  we  ought  to  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us,"  say  i^ome  o£ 
the  old  Greek  copies  of  the  lord's  Prayer.  • 

Crito,  I  wiH  reserve  your  apology,  Academicus,  lest  you  need' 
it  for  yourself.  At  present  it  is  your  business  to  disprove,  and  tidt 
to  apologize.  It  is  surely  in  your  recollection,  that  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  besides  other  philosophical  writers  of  high  Charact^r^ 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  with  Mr.  Knight  and  the  Re- 
viewer. To  the  former,  academies  were  objects  of  successful  tii 
dicule ;  while  the  latter,  without  scruple  or  liesitation,  affirms 
that  they  are  no  b*itter  than  public  schools  of  falsehood.  '  '* 

Academicus.  The  wretched  state  of  the  French  schools,  an2 
not  of  fine  art  only,  in  the  time  of  Rousseau,  may  well  bear  hifit 
out  in  the  assertion  ;  nor  is  it  contradicted  by  what  had  resulteli 
from  the  European  academies  of  the  preceding  century :  but  your 
host  of  authorities,  and  the  battery  you  have  mounted  on  the 
r  rock  of  past  experience,  have  effected  no  breach  in  my  opfnion^ 
la  the  present  stage  of  our  argument^  I.can  by  no  means  'en^ 

courage 
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courage  you  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  which  you  ascribe  td 
Mr.  Knight,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  French  philoso. 
phers.  Surely,  my  friend,  tt  is  not  for  me  to  inform  yon,  tliat 
on  a  subject  of  Tital  importance  to  the  well.betng  of  a  ciiriliEed 
country,  we  should  not  place  our  reliance  on  authorities,  bow* 
ever  respectable,  but  examine,  with  strict  attention  to  facts,  the 
rationak  of  tlie  question  which  may  be  at  issue.—* Few  thinga 
contribute  more  to  retard  that  intellectual  march  of  which  you 
have  regretted  the  slowness,  than  implicit  faith :  whereas  recur. 
rence  to  high  general  principles  can  scarcely  be  too  frequent, 
since  it  always  invigorates  lassitude,  or  confirms  or  cncreases  the 
strength  of  a  rational  enquirer ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
contributes  more  to  sanction  error,  than  tame  acquiescence  iu 
precedents  and  authorities. 

Crito.  Enough.  You  have  satisfied  me  of  the  sufHciency  of 
yoiir  reasons  for  enquiry.  But  you  also  have  read  my  authori- 
ties, and  I  may  therefore  ask,  without  repeating  them,  do  you 
deny  the  validity  of  Mr.  Knight's  and. the  Reviewer's  reasoning^, 
or  do  you  itisbdieve  the  facts,  or  assumptions,  on  which  it  is 
rested? 

Academicus.  I  have  read  both  Mr.  Knight's  essay  and  the  Re. 
view  of  Barry^s  Life  and  Writings,  and  like  you,  have  been  no  in. 
attentive  observer  of  recent  proceedings  in  our  own  Royal  Aca. 
demy^  yet  I  must  frankly  say,  that  your  conviction,  at  least 
your  conclusions,  have  not  been  mine.  The  leading*  facts  which 
havie  been  adduced,  and  to  which  1  suppose  you  allude,  are,  (I 
believe),  the  academical  inculcation  of  system;  the  consequent 
repression  of  individual  sentiment  or  feeling  in  the  artists  who 
are  members  of  academies  ;  and  the  spirit  of  corporate  pride  and 
interest,  which,  at  such  institutions^  has  constantly  been  engen. 
dered  and  nourished,  and  which,  in  our  own  academy,  led  to  the 
^icpulsion  of  Barry,  and  has  shewn  itself  so  conspicuously  of  late 
in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Soane. 

Crtto*  Y4Q.  have  stated  the  leading  assumptions  very  fairly.  If 
yott  admit  them,  pray  let  us  proced  with  the  general  ailment, 
and  9ot  allow  our  attention  to  wander  to  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Barry  and  Soane,— ^t  least  not  for  the  present. 

Academicus.  Well  then,  (contenting  myself,  for  the  present, 
with  this  passing  notice  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer's  commendiug  the  expulsion  of  this  meritorious  artist^ 
and  discommending  the  corporate  spirit  whence  it  proceeded), 
txceptiag  that  I  do  not  agree  with  your  authorities  in  their  employ, 
ment  of  the  word  ''  system,"  I  admit  these  assumptions.  My 
chief  diffraence  with  the  Reviewer,  is  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
said  too  much)  or  not  enough.  Too  jnuch  for  the  safe  and  pros- 
perous contlaiAace  of  public  academies,  and  not  enough  for  their 

reformation : 
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reformation :  so  as  to  lead  his  readiers  rather  to  infer  that  they 

ought  not  to  be,  than  how  they  ought  to  be,     HaTing  ascertained 

the  cause,  or  rather  the  leading  symptoms,  of  the  academic  disease, 

the  remedy  should  next  ha?e  engaged  his  attention :  whereas,  yoa 

profess  that  he  has  led  you  to  imagine  it  was  incurable. — Now 

Mr.  Knight  himself  by  no  means  proceeds  so  far,  for  he  says 

(in  pp.  337,  338) :     "  If  academical  science  and  precision  eaa 

be  united  with  feeling  and  sentiment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ihb 

result  would  be  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown  to  the 

art ;  and  which  perhaps  the  limited  powers  of  human  nature  are 

not  capable  of  reaching."     He  next  speaks  of  Annibal  Caracci, 

as  having  united  them  in  higher  perfection  tha&  any  other  pain* 

ter ;  and  the  paragraph  throughout,  is  a  piece  of  very  sound  and 

valuable  criticism — save  and  except  that  men  like  you,  who  be* 

lieve  in  the  '^  progress  of  intellect,"  will  be  apt  to  object  that 

perhaps  the  limited  powers  of  human  nature   are  capable  of 

reaching,  at  least  of  approximating  toward,  that  degree  of  per* 

fection  in  art  which  is  here  contemplated  by  Mr.  Knight. 

Crito,  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  welcome  to  be  jo. 
cose.     Your  serious  application  of  this  passage  in  Mr.  Knight's 

essay,  is 

Academicus.  Its  chief  value  to  ray  argument  consists  in  its 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  cultivating  judgment  and  imagina. 
tion  together.  The  admission  is  bare  and  reluctant,  I  grant,  bat 
this .  very  reluctance  may  perhaps  increase  our  reliance  on  its  ho« 
nesty  and  truth :  nor  is  it  the  less  applicable  here,  if  Mr.  Knight! 
be,  as  is  reported,  himself  the  lleviewer  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Barry. 

Crito.  But  the  ecclectic  school,  which  originated  with  the 
Caracci,  soon  relapsed  into  atrophy,  and  in  teaching  its  pupils  to» 
combine  the  merits  of  their  great  predecessors  in  art,  taught  thenLr 
to  repress  original  feeling.  Under  such  circumstances,  art  soon 
degenerated  to  mechanism  and  mediocrity,  the  former  of  which 
is  justly  deprecated  by'our  critical  philosopher,  and  the  latter 
emphatically  termed  by  the  Professor  Fuseli  ''  the  cypher  of  art;" 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  practice,  ^  precepts,  and  academy,  of 
the  Caracci. 

Academicus.  True.  The  whole  was  an  effectual  recipe  for 
taming  the  fine  arts,  most  exactly  administered.  Yet,  while  I 
am  scrutiniziag  symptoms,  Crito,  do  not  be  too  forward  witk 
your  dictum  of  incurability.  The  Bologncse  academy  was  ill« 
constituted :  I  meant  not  to  deny  this,  but  to  shew  yon  that 
when  Mr.  Knight  talks  of  "  system,"  he  means  the  inculcation  of 
fashionable  error,  which  commonly  arises  from  the  ascendancy  Of 
some  favoured  individual,  and  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 

such 
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such  establisliments  as  academics  *  of  arts ;  and  that  lil*  docs  vio(j 
as  you  have  supposed,  deny  the  practicability  of  constructing 
academies  so  that  the  original  conceptions  and  feelings  of  each  in- 
dividual member  may  not  be  thwarted  or  n'prossed  by  any  undue 
responsibility  to  the  power,  directed  by  the  real  or  fancied  inte- 
rest, of  the  whole  body. 

When  we  recollect  that  all  the  royal,  ducal,  and  papaA  aca- 
demies of  modern  Europe,  have  been  founded  and  estaWished  to 
gratify  the  taste  or  ambition,  or  please  the  fancy,  of  such  of  its 
rulers  or  their  ministers  as  have  been  pleased  to  seem,  or  to  be- 
come, patrons  of  the  fine  arts  :  without  any  calm  or  rational  in. 
quiry  into  the  radical  principles  on  which  such  establishments 
ought  to  be  constituted :  and,  at  the  best,  without  other  refer- 
ence to  the  public  advantage  than  happened  to  consist  with 
the  ignorant,  or  profonnd,  notions,  knowledge,  or  views,  of 
such  patrons  respectively :  in  short,  as  a  philosophical  statesman 
would  term  it,  without  any  constiiution : — 1  say,  when  we  recol- 
lect these  unphilosophical  commencements,  as  well  as  the  const*-* 
quences  tliat  have  ensued,  it  is  more  consonant  to  reason,  to  in- 
fer generally,  that  academies  have  hitherto  been  ill-cofhstitirted, 
than  that  such  establishments  must  necessarily  be  productive  of 
more  harm  than  good — ^I  rtrean,  when  they  are  considered  with 
pcference  to  the  progress  of  art  and  the  improv<;meHt  of  the  pub- 
lic taste. 

-  Crito»  But  the  European  academies  were  donlrtless  all  of  them 
instituted  and  endowed  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  This 
-^as  the  foundation,  and  the  edifice  rose  iiccordingly . 

Academicus.  Yes,  but  zchij^  and  hoxc^  were  the  fine  arts  to  be 
cultivated  ?  First,  were  they  to  be  cultivated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  royal  founders  ?  For  that  of  the  artists  who  might  bccoifte 
members  of  such  academies  ?  Or  for  that  of  the  existing  public 
and  their  posterity  ? 

.  Crito,  I  suppose  the  royal  founders  to  have  had  all  th^se  ob- 
jects in  view.  It  is  but  common  liberality  to  take  for  granted 
that  they  meant  to  please  tliemselves  by  benefiting  both  the  artists' 
and  the  public ;  and,  if  you  will,  to  gild  with  brighter  radiance 
the  glories  of  their  several  reig!is ; — for  this  is  an  honourable- an^ 
laudable  species  of  ambition,  to'  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not, 
and  cannot,  object. 

Academicui.  Far  from  it.     But  the  two  motives,  which  you 

presume, 


*  Seneca  and  Lacnn  as  crrtnmly  corrupted  the  tnste  of  the  Romans^  thou/^b 
not  members  of  academies,  as  Coypcl  or  Boucher  have  io  their  turn  get  Ihe 
f^^hion  to  the  Freadi. 
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praiime,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  allow,  to  haye  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  rojal  patrons,  cannot  both  be  principal  objects. 
If  subordination  of  parts  be  erer  indispensable — be  at  Once  the 
bond  and  beauty  of  human  institutions  (to  which  pofititfn^  if  I 
might  use  your  own  phrase,  you  will  not  and  cannot  object,)  it 
must  exist  here.  One  of  these  purposes  must  be  proposed  to  be ' 
subject  to  the  other.  One  must  be  paramount  and  principal,  audi 
the  other  result  but  as  a  corollary  or  necessary  consequence. 

Criio,  Jf  it  result  as  a  necessary  consequence,  is  it  not  Idle 
theory  to  seem  to  care  about  what  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in* 
difference  ? 

Aoademicus.  No.  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  practical  con* 
sequences,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  dispute  or  ascertainmoit ; 
for  if  the  advantage  of  the  academicians  be  the  principal  object^ 
and  the  laws  of  the  institution  are  framed  accordingly,  that  cor* 
porate  spirit  which  the  critics  yery  justly  deprecate,  will  infalli« 
bly  be  raised  by  a  charm  so  potent ;  and  this  spirit  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  less  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  very  academical 
devil  with  which  the  arts  of  Christendom  have  ever  been  cursed^ 
—the  torment  and  bane  both  of  individual  genius  and  public  adp. 
vantage, — and  the  destroyer  of  all  legitimate  responsibility  be*. 
tween  the  artist  and  those  for  whom  art  is  exercised.  Whereas^ 
if  the  public  good  be  the  paramount  object,  and  the  laws  be 
framed  thereto,  the  efforts,  of  whatever  kind,  of  each  individual 
artist  who  may  become  a  member  of  such  academy,  will  be  free* 
and  unrestrained ;  not  influenced  by  fear  in  any  of  its  modifica* 
tions,  but  guided  by  hope,  the  parent  of  that  enthusiasm  without' 
which  no  artist  has  soared  far  above  his  fellows.  Under  such  a 
dispensfition  of  things,  the  feelings,  and  practice,  and  opinioof^ 
of  every  artist,  becomes  an  affair  between  his  judges  and  patrons 
among  the  public,  and  himself;  as  entirely  as  pure  religion  i«  an 
affair  between  man  and  his  Creator. 

Crito.  In  one  point,  at  least,  we^  are  agreed.  We  have  dig* 
covered,  through  his  specious  disguise,  the  academical  devil, — the 
prime  cause  of  the  sins  of  art. 

Academicus,  I  think  society  at  large  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Reviewers,  for  so  undauntedly  and  clearly  pointing  him  out :  but 
if  at  the  touch  of  our  Edinburgh  Ithuricl  he  stands  revealed,  wi^ 
should  he  not  be  expelled  from  the  paradise  of  taste  7 

Crito*  You  are  perhaps  prepared  witlf  some  powerful  exorctm^ 
or  you  think  that  the  golden  scales  being  hung  out,  the  fieiid  will 
depart? — You  already  know  my  opinion.  The  abolition  of  p.ub« 
lie  academies  would  certainly  effect  this  purpose.  y 

Amdemicus.  The  beauty  of  poetic  metaphor  does  but  toa- often 
seduce  and  lead  us  astray.  Let  us  quit  these  flowery  jpaths.  Nei* 
thor  Mr.  Knight,  nor  you,  Crlto,  would  for  these  reasona  agree 

VOL.  X.  NO.  ij.  p  d  te 
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to  aboli9h  the  Rojal,  or  the  Dilletanti,  Society  *  yet  tliese^  .and 
!nd*}ed  all  small  societies,  are  possessed  by  this  cdrporate  spirit^  if 
not  by  the  desire  of  rendering  popular  and  fashionable,  the  hypo^ 
theses  of  such  of  their  members  as  have  obtaiiie^  ascjendanqr, 
I  grant  you  that  all  are  not  in  stii  equal  degj^  animated  by  thiil 
Selfish  principle,  and  while  commercial  bodies  fire,  and  are  alloved 
tp  be.  obedient  to  it,  aiid  to  it  alone,  a  society  of  professors  6f 
the  libcrai  arts  m,ay  claim  exemption  from  its  inflncnce.,  and  have 
its  claims  allowed,  more  teadily,  perhaps^  than  H  society  of  any 
dther  deticription; 
'  Crito.  SVhy  ? 

Academicus.  Borausc  of  tl^e  ncccssaiy  existence  in  siidh  a  io* 
ciety  of  the  principle  of  individual  competition:  Because  each 
artist,  in  his  every  pcrfbrniance,  makes  i  separate  appeal  fi^om  his 
otru  talent  to  the  public  t^^te,  unconnected  ^v.i.th  his  asi^ociates, 
and  should  take  on  himself  thfe  entire  responsibility,  as  well  as  re. 
ceive  the  just  reward,  of  what  he  does;  In  all.o'iir  proliticalj  and 
in  all  our  philosophical,  reasonings,  povicr  and  reipdmibilit^  are 
justly  held  to  be  insepiarablo ;  and  each  member  of  sach  an 
establishment  as  an  academy  of  arts,  liays  or  think$^  with 
Cowper, — 

*<  My  mind  io  me  a  kiii^bm  nf^ 

and  is  responsible  dniy  to  the  public  for  his  administration  of  its 
government. 

Critb.  But,  my  dear  Ac^ademicus,  are  yoti  not  reasoning  in  wl 
circle  ?  Your  mind  has  performed  a  reirolntion,  and  has  now, 
unless  my  powers  of  perception  deceive  me,  returned'  to  that 
v(*ry  point  in  its  orbit  where  our  conversation  begun.  If  acade* 
mies  shbuld  be  raised  upofl  the  foundation  6f  individual  competi- 
tion and  responsibility,  and  unrestrained  freedom  of  sentiment  and 
conduct,  what  occasion  for  such  establishments  at  all  ? 

Academicus.  \  very  fair  objection,  certainly.  Tbere  would 
5e  no  occasion  for  such  establishments  as  academies  of  art,  if 
iliere  remained  not  some  principle  of  Community  of  lM>nefit  which 
might  be  enjoyed  without  trenrhihg  on  these,  combined  with 
some  important  advantage  to  the  public'  But  that  such  advan* 
fa^^os  would  remain,  1  of  course  presume.  In  our  own  Royal 
Acad<^my,  for  example,  (which  I  instance  because  it  is  roost  within 
the  reach  of  your  observation),  there  is  the  annual  exhibition,  of 
iirhich  the  public  and  the  artists  individually  have  at  onco  the  be. 
ncfit ;  and  whi(^h  is  in  fact  the  proper4ocal,  academical,  manifesta. 
iion-of  the  advantages  6i  competition  f  m  public  favour,  where 
the  talents  of  the  artists  are  severally  compared  and  appre^ 
dated,  by  each  other  and  by  the  public  it  Urge ;  and  where  each 
should'  reeelre  his  fair  portion  of  honour  and  reward*    I'hcre  are 

the 
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the  adtantageS  of  oral  intercourse  among  its  members.  The  aca« 
demy,  moreover,  contains  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  students^ 
and  one  of  the  modes  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Institution,  is  by  means  of  lectures,  which  the  professors  deliver 
publicly,  and  which  should  be  of  great  value  in  forming  and  im. 
proving  the  taste  of  the  British  public,  as  well  as  th^  of  the 
students.  All  of  these  objects  Me  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  principles  which  I  bave  laid  down,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  purity  and  perfection,  if  their 
lustre  be  tarnished  by  the  breath  of  corporate  selfishness. 

Criio.  How  your  favourite  principles  are,  or  have  been,  trenched 
upon,  I  do  not  very  well  underst^d.  No  corporate  power  in 
our  academy,  or  in  any  academy  that  I  ever  beard  of,  dictates 
ivhat  its  members  individually  shall  sculpture  or  paint,  or  the 
taste  in  which  our  public  edifices  shall  be  erected. 

Academkus*  No.  So  gross  a  dereliction  of  independent  prin* 
ciple  would  be  too  obvious,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  practica. 
.  ble.  But  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  can,  after  such  works 
4re  performed,  exclude  such  as  it  pleases  from  the  public  exhibi* 
tion ;  can  suri[ound  and  contrast  their  own  pictures  with  trum. 
pery  productions,  while  they  shut  out  works  of  superior  merit ; 
and[,  it  should  seem,  can,  when  it  pleases,  eclipse  the  judgment  of 
any  of  the  academical  Professors,  by  interposing  itself.  A  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  West  was  on  one  occasion  excluded,  because,  for. 
sooth,  it  was  an  altered  picture ;  the  lame  identical  sheet  of  can. 
vas,  as  it  was  pretended,  having  made  its  appearance  in  a  former 
exhibition :  at  another '  time,  a  meritorious  picture  by  Hone  was 
excluded  on  account  of  its  containing  a  sarcasm  upon  certain 
academicians ;  an  exposure  of  their  plagiarisms— there  was  the 
rub !  And  now  it  appears  that  Mr.  Professor  Soane  may  not  (on 
the  strength  of  his  own  responsibility)  take  his  architectural  iUns* 
trations  from  the  works  of  any  living  member  of  the  Royal  Ato* 
demy,  however  pertinent  he  might  find  them  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  instruction. 

I  offer  you  these  as  instances  of  that  corporate  pride  and  Irre» 
sponsible  selfishness  of  which  the  Reviewer  complains,  arbitrarily 
Interposing.itself  between  the  light  emanating  from  the  efforts  of 
kidividual  artists  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  a  inodification  of 
the  same  pride  and  power,  craftily  obtained  and  wielded  by  souhi 
favoured  artist,  that  gives  rise  to  fasUon  in  art,  of  which  the  French 
academy  furnishes  such  suffocatio|^examples« 

Hence  it  appears,  that  thou^  the  symptotm  of  the  ileademic 
disease  are  principaJly  two,  as  ppinted  out  by  the  Reviewer^— 
namely,  tlie  prevalence  of  corporate  selfishness,  and  the  repres* 
^oa  Of  iodividual  feoiing,— the  disease  itself;^  though  alas !  it  be 

D  d  3  near 
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near  the  heart,  is  but  one, — ^namely,  an  ^hstrudion  between  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  public  responsibility. 

Now,  if  no  artist  ever  became  great  in  his  profession  who 
tamely  adopted  the  observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  of  others, 
instead  of  thinking  and  feeling  for  himself,  docs  it  not  follow, 
that  though  in  forming  associations  of  artists,  toleration  should 
be  cherished,  yet  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  should 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  ?  and  since  not  every  professor,— -on 
the  contrary,  I  fear,  but  very  few, — in  lecturing,  will  impart  to 
his  auditory  the  whole  of  what  he  knows,  and  thinks,  and  feels, 
of  his  art ;  since  but  few  minds  are  so  disinterestedly  pure  as  ge. 
nerously  to  disclose  the  secrets  they  have  discovered  by  long  re^ 
search,  and  the  feelings  they  have  caught  in  their  flights  of  rap. 
ture,  or  moments  of  calm  converse  with  nature ;  since  the  gene* 
ral  bearing  of  the  commercial  stage  of  society  at  which  we  ar« 
arrived,  does  but  promote  this  natural  repugnance  to  sharing  our 
attaiimients,  or  mental  property,  with  the  community  at  large ;— > 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  my  friend,  to  take  away  his  public  tq» 
sponsibility  from  the  individual  lecturer — AVhat  is  it  but  to  snatch 
from  him  his  glorious  meed  of  pcrisliable  recompense  for  which  he 
has  striven  and  conquered  in  the  race?    What  is  it  but  to  destroy 
that  noble  and  disinterested  tone  of  mind,  which  you  should  seek 
to  strengthen  ? 

Crito,  Perhaps,  Acadcmicus,  you  are  going  a  little  too  near 
the  regions  of  rhapsody  for  the  tone  of  calm  and  cool  discussion. 
Your  meaning  is,  simply,  that  academical  legislators  should  put 
in  operation  some  motive  more  powerful  than  pecuniary  reward,* 
as  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  call  of  duty  in  such  a  case. — As 
a  general  principle,  this  may  not  be  objectionable.     I  do  not  at 
present  see  that  it  is :  but  what  if  any  Professor,  or  other  acade- 
mical officer,  from  mistake,  or  any  worse  motive,  inculcate  erro- 
neous doctrines  to  the  students ; — if  in  our  London  schools,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Professor  Turner  were  to  lay  down  false  principles 
of  perspective,  or  Mr.  Soane  pitch  upon  an  unfortunate  itiustn* 
tion ; — ore  not  the  corporate  body,  or  the  Council  for  the  tine 
being,  in  such  a  case  to  interfere  ?     Is  any  man  to  be  inTe&^eA^ 
with  the  jprivilcge  and  the  power  of  misleading  both  the  studc^  x^ 
in  art,  and  that  public  for  whom  you  say  academies  are  u 
tuted  ?     And  who  should  know  better  to  detect  and  restrain 
aberrations,  than  the  corporate  body,  or  efiectite  governmei 
the  corporate  body,  of  which  he  is  but  a  single  member  ? 

Jcademiciu*  This  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  critical  poin  t  '^ 
our  controvers}',  and  I  ca-nnot  but  approve  of  your  bringii^L  g  i 
forward.  My  ansWer  is,  that  with  their  counsel  or  advicf— ^  ^ 
one  friend  to  another^  they  may  interfere,  but  not  in  the  firs  ^  ^^ 
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s'orf,  witli  tlu'ir  corporate  authority.  Few  Professors,  whether  in 
a  matter  of  taste  and  feeling,  or  of  demoustration,  would  choose^ 
or  would  be  able,  to  persist  in  opposing  theniMlves,  or  maintain, 
ing  their  doctrines,  even  against  this — an  host  of  sympathies  would 
rise  up  to  prevent  him — unless  he  had  the  strongest  reason  to  be- 
licTC  that  he  bad  truth  on  his  side  and  should  finally  prevail  in 
the  controversy :  and  here  I  must  make  what  might  be  deemed  a 
concession  in  logic,  for  I  do  not  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Knight, 
that  truth  is  that  which,  every  man.  individually  thinks ;  but  that 
of  which  he  is  able  to  convince  others ;  or,  to  speak  more  ac* 
cording  to  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  English  tongue,  that 
which  he  trows  will  be  trowed  by  the  generality  of  other  men 
when  in  possession  of  the  same  data  with  himself.  Should  thin 
fail,  which  however  it  rarely  will,  in  reconciling  an  honest  differ, 
ence,  in  which  passion  and  interest  have  no  shan^,  I  will  frankly 
confess,  that  in  the  subsequent  resorts  I  know  of  no  other  appeal 
than  from  the  temporary  executive  government  to  the'  whole  cor. 
porate  body  of  the  academy,  (provided. that  body  does  not  abso. 
lutely  want  a  head),  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal  <^f  the  pub. 
lie  at  large :  but,  in  either  of  these  c^ses^  t^  corporate  porser 
should  nut  be  attempted  to  be  arbitrarily  employed^  and  in  eithei' 
or  both  of 'them,  the  investigation  gr  trial  of  the  opposite  principles 
laid  down  by  the  contending  parties,  should  l^e  public,  (academics, 
you  will  recollect,  being  instituted  for  the  public),  and  the  con. 
dcmnation  or  expulsion  of  the  Professor,  should  follow  but  in  ex. 
treme  cases,  and  the  very,  laist  resort. 

It  was  the  violation  of  this  first  UMK^cim  of  English  jarisprudence, 
that  trial, — public  trial,  and  conviction  by  our  peers  before  a  com. 
pctent  tribunal, — should  precede  public  punifhment,  that  Barry 
(who  was  refused'  even  a  copy  of '  his  indictmisnt)  complained  of, 
and  in  my  opinion  justly. 

After  all,  the  ady.ersifrie^  in  such  a  case  c^  but,  in  the  lawyer^i 
phrase,  put  off  the  trhl  for  a  term.  The  hour  of  justice  will 
come,  and  com/$  from  the  public,  in  which  case  public  devotion 
in  the  professor,  if  he  finally  turn  out  to  be  in  the  right,  will  be 
proportionably  respected. 

Lofty  efforts  of  virtuous  principlje  may,  in  a  selfish  ^go,  be 
disputed  or  branded  as  romantic,  because  by  the  selfish  they  are 
unfelt,  but  viWl  not  be  denied  or  doubted  by  the  leajrned  and  dis. 
interested.  That  men  have  lived -and  died  for  the  public,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  incontestable.  Yet,  with  thc^ 
noblest  energies  of  our  nature  stultified  under  a  dispensation  whirk 
has  sought  to  identify  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that 
of  individuals,  with  their  nominal  commercial  gains,  we  cannot  soon 
expect  that  every  Englishman  will  shew  himself  a  Curtius  or  a 
Regiilus,  or  every  artist  devote  himself  to  the  invention  and  gra- 
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tuitous  production  of  such  a  series  of  picbirfs  ^  Bafry,— ilk» 
misanthrope^  ^^  whose  heart  Nature  had  armed  tcith  hostUe  and 
malignant  passions  against  all  hisJeUflw^icre^ureSy^^-'^la^  painted 
fit  honour  of  human  culit^re.  Yet,  at  least  in  our  frij^ndly  dis« 
cussions,  and  in  (he  copstrudtion  of  our  acad^niet  of  art,  }et  ut 
not  bar  th^  possibility  of  stich  devotioo.  Let,  at  least,  the 
channel^  be  open  between  indiyidual  eiertiofi  aa^  deTQltion,  and 
the  pul))ip  good  :— 

Thoygh  AvVice  bar  her  ifofi  tower 
Buitd  ute  for  Art  a  laurellM  boW<Fr. 

Crito.  I  must  still  beg  to  enter  my  protest,  particularly  as  yon. 
now  appear  to  speak  with  f«terence  to  recent  academical  occur* 
fences,  against  eveiy  indiTid)ial  nuunifestaticm  of  a  tingulur  opi* 
oion,  being  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pn|>]ic.  If  an  acadeJ 
nician  hold  an  opinion,  or  proinu]ga|e  a  professional  dbctirinc^ 
opposite  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  iL 
member,  I  must  still  be  allowed  to  think,  the  presumption  is 
acainst  th6  rectitude  of  his  opmion :  and  you  are  not  to  call  such 
singularity,  pub|ic  derotiqn. 

*'  Acddemicus,  The  presumption  may  be  agaiiist  hiin,  and  the 
majority  may  be  against  him,  and  yet  he  may  be  in  the  ri||ht.  la 
all  arts  and  sciences,  it  has  ever  been  found,  that  a  few  minds 
of  men  of  geniis  wejit  far  before  the  rest ;  indeed,  so  far  before, 
that  tliose  who  were  behind  either  could  not  discern  the  same  ob* 
jects,  or  saw  them  but  dubiously,  and  perhaps  discoloured  an4 
deformed,  through  the  dense  medium  exhaled  from  the  corruptions 
of  selfishness.  It  has  been  well-observed  by  Sdr.  Coleridge  thaf 
great  inpn,  eyen  when  they  liye  under  the  most  fayonraibfe  drcuniv 
stances,  never  receive  more  during  their  lives,  than  a  smi^l  earnest 
compared  with  the  total  of  their  fame :  nor  '  does  the  remainder 
descend  to  their  posterity.  And  we  may  say  of  our  deceased 
painters,  Reynolds,  Viaary^  Wilson,  and  Gainsborough,  as  he  ha& 
said  of  Sbakspeare  and  Milton,  that  their  glory  is  but  beginning 
to  radiate. — Again,  Crito,  men  of  genius,  as  you  know,  have 
often  been  persecuted  during  their  lives,  on  account  of  thofte  very 
discoveries  which  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  their  fame; 
It  is  almost  trite  to  remark  these  facts;  but,  were  not  the  theories 
of  Newton  disputed  by  contemporary  philosophers?  Was  not 
Galileo  iinprisohed  by  the  corporate  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  and 
compelled  :to'  abjure,  the  truth  on  his  knees  ?  And  w'as'not  So- 
crates, as'  your  Atlieulan  namesake  bears  witness,  sacrificed  iot 
differing  wjth  certain  (corporate  fraternities? — All  of  these  are 
Since  known  to  have  beefci  in  the  ri^ht.  Intellectually  speaking^ 
posterity  has  avenged  them,  and  posterity  is  no  other  than'  a  con« 
iinuation  of  th6  public  at  large,  which,  .sooner  ox  later,  always 
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renders  impartial  justice.  The  trials  of  these  great  men,  or  ral 
titer  those  of  the  corporations  who  rqbbed  and  murdered  them, 
vrere  but  put  off  for  a  term ;  somewhat  longer  indeed  (as  Mr. 
Shandy  would  say)  than  19  the  practice  in  our  courts  of  equity, 
yet  still,  but  put  off. 

Such  has  been  the  prevalence,  for  a  time,  of  interested  cor. 
porate  societies^  and  such  the  consequence  of  intolen^nce  barrinf^ 
up  the  way  between  individual  eeqius  and  soq;ety  at  large,  it 
may  seem  droll,  but  so  gireat  has  been  thi^  infatuation  at  some 
periods  of  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  thiit  even  blind 
men  have  formed  themselves  into  societies,  bound  by  the  compact 
of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  sympathy,  and  aimed  at  conttpul* 
ing  those  who  could  pee.  I  recollect  two  instances  of  this ;  in 
one  of  which  they  went  so  far  as  to  expel,  under  very  peculiar 
rircnmstances,  a  member  if  horn  they  suspected  hSe^d  some  glimmer- 
ing of  eye^sight ;  and  iii  the  other  tQ  issue  their  peremptory  dec!* 
sions  respecting  colours. 

Crito,  Indeed ! — I  well  remember  the  cnquiiy  of  the  poet  :-^ 

<*  What  cao  we  rei^on  but  from  what  we  know  ?*' 

Yet,  if  these  persons  h^  once  been  able  to  see,  they  must  have 
been  conscious  of  their  own  blindness,  and  consequently  of  the 
absurdity  of  controuling  those  who  were  not  l^lind.  I  can  more 
easily  imagine  this  of  mental  blin^ess,  than  of  that  of  the  con. 
poreal  sense.  Unless,  therefore,  you  are  talking  figur^tiyely-y 
your  proposed  illustration  seems,  in  its  nature,  less  credible  than 
that  whiqh  it  should  render  clear :  still,  if  you  are  not  talking 
figuratively,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  were  the  instances-  of 
whic;h  yoit  boast  thq  Jcnpirledge  ? 

Acudemicus.  In  one  of.  my  i[nstances,  I  boast  no  more  thaft 
such  knowledge  i^s  casual  reading  has  cfianced  to  thro W;  in  my 
way :  the  crthci^  I  had  from  an  inhabitant  of  Biackheath  who  pro- 
bably knew  tUe  fact  which  he  related :  but  you  shall  bear.'  I'll 
read  you  tHe  former  from  my  pod^et  ^oinuvon-place  book : — 

^^  Whoever  seeks  after  truth, '  Tf ill  run  the  risque  of  being  per« 
secuted.  Must  we  then  remain  idle  in  darkness  ?  or  must  we 
light  a  fl^pib^u  at  which  envy  and  calumny  will  rekindle  their 
torches  2  For  my  part,"  (it  is  Voltaire  who  speaks), '.'  I  think  that 
truth  should  no  more  be  hidden  before  these  tuonsters,  thah 
•we  should  abstain  from  taking  nourishment  Ipst  wc  should  h^ 
poisoned.' 

^  ^^  Tn  th*3  beginning  of  the  foundatitqE^  of  a  certain  hospital  or 
alms-house  for  the  blind,  we  knqw  that  the  pensioners  reasoned 
perfectly  vrell  upon  four  of  the  sens^,  that  is  to  say,  they  knew 
4trvery  thing  that  is  allowed  to  be  known,  and  they  lived  peaceab^ 
md .  foctuimtely ;  as  much*  so,  at  least,  as  blind  people  could,  do. 
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Unhappily  one  of  the  members  pretended  to  ha?G  clear  ideas 
-with  regard  to  sight :  being  of  specious  and  plausible  manners, 
he  intrigued,  formed  a  little  select  council,  and  at  length  was  ac 
knowledged  for  the  chief  of  the  community,  so  that  nobody 
dared  oppose  him.  He  set  up  for  a  sovereign  judge  of  colours, 
and  all  was  lost. — ^Ile  decided  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Quinze  V ingt  were  dressed  in  white :  the  blind  bellered  him ;  they 
talked  of  nothing  but  their  fine  white  clothes,  though  there  was 
not  a  single  restment  of  that  colour.  All  the  world  laughed  at 
thorn,  and  they  went  and  complained  to  the  dictator,  who  gave 
them  a  very  ill  reception ;  he  treated  them  as  innovators,  free- 
thinkers, rebels,  who  had  let  themselves  be  seduced  by  erroneous 
opinions,  and  who  dared  to  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  their 
master.     This  quarrel  however  produced  two  parties. 

^^  The  dictator,  to  appease  them,  issued  an  arret,  according  to 
which  all  their  clothes  were  red.  There  was  not  a  single  garment 
in  the  Quinze  Vingt  which  was  of  that  colour.  Fresh  complaints 
arose  among  the  community.  The  dictator  entered  in  a  rage,  the 
other  blind  were  equally  irritated ;  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
a  long  while,  and  peace  was  not  restored  till  all  the  members  of 
the  society  were  allowed  their  own  judgment  with  respect*  to  the 
colour  of  their  dress. 

^^  A  deaf  man,  reading  thi^  short  history,  acknowledged  that 
these  blind  people  were  wrong  in  judging  of  colours,  but  con., 
tinned  firmly  of  opinion,  that  such  as  he  were  the  only  proper 
judges  of  music." 

Crito*  Laughable  enough  to  be  sure.  Voltaire  was  a  facetious 
wag,  and  had  a  rich  vein  of  sarcastic*— *- 

Academicus,  And,  unhappily,  true  enough,  analogically  speak, 
ing :  and  but  too  serious  in  its  general  consequences. — HLj  other 
anecdote  is  of  a  club  of  blind  Greenwich  pensioners,  who  at 
stated  seasons  met  and  whiled  away  their  time  most  lovingly  over 
their  grog.  It  happened  one  summer^s  day,  that  tfie  blind  ve. 
tenuis  agreed,  after  taking  their  allowance,  to  walk  forth  and 
sun  themselves,  and  arriving  at  a  part  of  DIackheath  where  the 
roads  intersect  each  other,  one  of  them  suddenly  called  to  his 
companions  to  bear  away  on  the  starboard  tack,  for  that  two 
carriages  were  coming,  at  full  speed,  in  dlffcrekit  directions. 
This  set  fire  at  once  to  the  corporate  spirit,  and  it  blazed  forth 
hi  a  vote  of  expulsion,  without  mercy  or  appeal,  at  their  next 
club-night.  •         .    »      - 

To  return  to  our  argument,  and  to  allude,  if  you  will  now 
permit  me,  to  its  practical  bearibg  upon  the  proceedings  of  our 
own  Royal  Academy, — T  do  not  see  with  what  pretensions  to 
reason  and  consistency,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  can  talk  so 
loudly  against  the  corporate  spirit  of  academics,  whQe  he  com* 
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4Dends  our  own  for  such  palpable  manifestations  of  coi^oratie  spirit 
as  we  behold  in  the  expulsion  of  Barry,  and  the  present  suspcn* 
sion  of  Mr.  Soane's  lectures  ;  or  commend  the  expulsion,  while  he 
discommouds  the  selfish  spirit.     The  flimsy  veil  which  he  flings 
over  the  former  transaction,  neither  hides  nor  reconciles  these  in. 
consistencies.     I  am  surprised  that  so  intelligent  a  writer  should 
Tenture  it,  or  rather  that  he  should  thus  be  able  to  delude  him. 
self ;  for  1  am  far  from  supposing  thai  he  intended  to  delude  others. 
Barry  was  right,  nor  has  the  ileyicwcr  attempted  to  prove  him 
wrong,  in  his  assertion  that  the  Professor  of  paindug  could  much 
more  effectually  ha?e  instructed  the  students,  with  a  few  pictures  of 
.high  character  and  merits  before  their  eyes,  than  in  exemplifying  his 
precepts  by  allusions  to  such  great  works  of  art,  as  could  at  that 
time  only  have  been  seen  in  Italy,  and  whose  merits  could  be 
known  to  students  here,  only  from  eugrayings  and  report ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  (as  the  Edinburgh  critic  states),  that ''  Geor. 
.gione,  Titian,  and  Corregio,  had  no  models  for  imitation  in  co. 
louring,  but  those  of  Nature,"  yet  if  painting  bear  any  analogy 
to  otlicr  arts ;  if  the  attainments  of  one  generation  can  in  any  de. 
gree  be  made  rudimental  to  another ;  or  If  cnltiTatioo,  so  much 
talked  of,  be  at  all  practicable,  then  it  is  dear,  that  with  the 
finest  works  of  those  masters,  and  nature  also  before  the  eyes- of 
.the  students,  the  professor  may  facilitate  their  studies, — AVho  has 
yet  been  found  to  deny  this  ?    Even  the  ReTicwer  himself,  inad. 
Tcrtently  as  it  should  seem,  admits  it,  for  he  states,  (in  p.  315), 
that  '^  a  public  collection  of  genuine  and  well  preserved  works  of 
>  the  best  old  masters,  may  be  of  great  and  essential  service  in 
forming  and  sustaining  the  public  taste,"  and  if  the  public  taste, 
certainly  the  taste  of  students,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  pro. 
fessor,  who  would  take  care  that  ^^  the  defects  of  injury  or  decay" 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  merits  of  the  painters.     In- 
deed, were  the  case  otherwise,  ^'  the  gentlemen  who  with  such  II. 
beral  views  and  beneficent  intentions  have  associated  themselves 
to  promote  the  arts  in  the  united  kingdom,"  and  Mr.  Knight 
among  the  rest,  were  uselessly  engaged  in  hanging  the  walls  of 
the  British  Institution  for  one  half  of  the  year,  with  the  finest 
works  of  the  old  masters  which  can  be  found  in  their  several 
.collections. 

Dismissing  that  part  of  our  argument  respecting  academies  of 
art,  which  is  of  a  general  nature,  I  cannot  but  think  the  Edin. 
burgh  critic  is  more  than  ungenerous  towards  the  deceased  artist 
who  is  the  ostensible  subject  of  his  criticism.  lie  is,  in  my  opi. 
nion,  unnecessarily  and  unjustly  severe,  and  I  wish  we  had  time 
remaining  to  follow  him  step  by  step  over  this  ground ;  but  as  that 
eannot  at  present  be,  [  shall  just  touch  upon  a  few  points. 

it  has  been  said  that  Death  Opens  the  portals  of  fame,  and 
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ihuts  the  gates  of  emrjy  but  we  may  truly  say  that  here  the  ada|t 
is  reversed. 

To  oviariook  the  merils  of  Barry's  Grecian  JlarvcBi^Hom^^ 
in  particular,  to  pass  silently  by  the  principal  dancing  female^ 
who  called  forth  the  spontaneous  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua  Bey* 
Bolds,  and  dwell  only  on  the  flowers  and  peacock,  which  are 
merely  accessories,  and  meant  to  be  of  trifling  importance,  apy 
pears  at  least  as  reprehensible  as  Barry's  overlooking,  if  he  did 
overlook,  the  peacock  of  Rembrandt  in  the  Palace  of  Turin.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  he,  any  more  than  the  Reviewer,  ab- 
solutely overlooked  all  that  he  has  not  imitated  qr  mentioned. 
The  critic  here,  remarks,  that  ^^  there  is  no  mask  under  which  ig« 
Borance,  indolence,  and  incapacity,  are  so  apt  to  hide  themselves, 
as  that  of  excessive  fastidiousness  and  refinement  of  taste."  I 
shall  not  retort  this ;  and  need  not  say  that  the  reproaches  of  in. 
dolence,  ignorance,  and  incapacity,  cannot  attach  to  our  artist. 
I  shall  only  remark,  that  Rembrandt  and  Barry  were  both  extnu 
ordinary  painters,  but  of  totally  distinct  characters,  and  Barry  is 
no  more  to  be  reprehended  for  not  being  Rembrandt,  than  Rem* 
brandt  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  being  Barry. 

Barry  is  next  blamed  for  despising  portrait-painting,  notwi(h« 
ftanding  that  he  had  himself  discovered  its  great  use  to  Raphael, 
in  his  pictures  of  the  School  of  Athens  and  Dispute  of  the  SacrOm 
ment.  Now  it  is.  very  difficult  to  suppp$p  he  iprould,  or  could, 
baye  ixppajrted  tliis  discovery  to  others,  as  lie  did  ii}  his  lectures, 
withouc  having  felt  it  himself;  and  ths^t  he  was  sensible  t^t  to 
paint  portraits  well  requifcd  ^alents,  t{ipug|i  of  an  ipferior  order 
to  those  of  the  painter  of  poetry  and  history,  may  bp  iiiffrred 
from  what  he  puts  into  the  mouth  pf  an  ideal  Athenian,  whom  hp 
has  represepted  as  repreheiidipg  Pope  for  his  injudicious  praise  of 
JervoiftPf  T)iis  Athenian  doubtless  speaks  fiarry^s  own  senti* 
mepts,  whep  ha  says,  ^^ )  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  look  for 
any  judicious  selection  or  ideal  beauty  ip  the  portrait  of  an  indi. 
iridual ;  these  are,  I  well  know,  reserved  for  the  more  sublime 
pursuit  of  gepiuses'pf  an  higher  order,  whom  alpnewe  speak  of 
and  praise,  when  ife  think  of  eminence  |p  the  arts  i  but,'  to  dct 
scend  to  those  portrait  makers,  which' so  ridiculously  occupy  so 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  you  Englishmen,  even  fo  exe^ 
cute  in  a  becoming  manner  this  brofch  of  the  a^f,  requires  a 
subordinate  and  inferior  skill  of  Us  ozon;  every  individual  bei^g 
f  s^9tfm  TsUhin  itself  J  composed  of ^**  kc^  kc. 

i  guQt0  this  passage,  because  it  serves  to  mark  the  degree  of 
ipferior  estimation  in  which  Barry  held  portrait.painting,  when 
put  in  competition  with  the  pursuits  pf  an  artist  who  invents  his 
own  subjects^  or  paints  them  from  poetry  or  hirtory.  -  I  conoeive 
t^^^  that  otjlier  reasons  than  t|iose  which  tl^c  critic  has  adduced, 

may 
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Tflff  ]^c  ofiered  for  his  Jl)cstowing  on  his  owu  portraits  their  local 
^culiaritios  of  dress.  If  it  be  pruper,-— and  if  Sir  Joshua,  in 
painting  the  living,  with  whose  firatures  we  are  familiarly  ac. 
^uainted,  tiiought  it  necessary, — to  ;^tend  to  the  localities  of 
time  and  place ;  pr  if  this  great  painter,  whom  tiie  critic  justly 
ifciierates,  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  dissociate  them  from  the 
mbjects  of  his  pencil,  how  pr  why  should  they  be  dispensed  with 
il^  representing  those  with  whose  features  i^'e  are  far  less  ac. 
juainted?  Sir  Walter  Ka)eigh,  for  exq-raple,  (whom  the  Re. 
riGwcr  has  instanced),  ^he  features  pf  whose  face  would  be  as 
n^rely  known  without  his  hat  and  feather,  as  bis  bat  and  feather  with* 
rat  his  face.  The  same  may  be  said  of  William  Penn  in  bis 
quaker's  dress,  whom  the  UeYiewer  has  also  brought  forward, 
[f  the  dress  and  tlie  wearer  are  identified  in  the  public  mind,  they 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  separated  even  in  a  picture  of  Ely. 
slum ;  and  in  this  practice  the  painter  is  countenanced  by  the 
[example  of  the  highest  classic  authorities,  the  heroes  of  llpmer 
fnd  Virgil,  as  we)i  as  those  of  Barry,  retaining  in  Elysium  their 
mortal  and  earthly  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner. — Ajax,  for 
example,  of  whom  tl^e  poet  says,  on  the  ^proach  of  Ulysses,-— 

"  0*er  hit  broad  bark  hi«  raouny  8bie|d  h|»  throw.*? 

IIow  else,  ii^€V(?d^  could  a  painter  bring  together  an  assembl^^ 
of  tlie  great  of  all  ages  and  nations  ?  or  sufficiently  discriminate 
his  real  from  his  ideal  personages  ? 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  deny  than  to  assert,  of  such  an  artist 
as  Barry,  (what  must  however  have  been  allowed  if  it  had  been 
necessary),  that  his  portraits  arc  inferior  to  his  poetical  and  his* 
^orical  hes^ds ;  yet,  that  he  did  sometimes  practise  portrait-paint. 
lag  as  an  accessary  study,  and  successfully  toQ,  the  head  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  has  lately  been  engraven  by  Anker  Smith ;  and 
hifl  very  characteristic  portrait  of  his  friend  and  patron  Edmund 
Burke  in  the  art  of  speaking,  which  certainly  ought  also  to  be 
mgraven,  sufficiently  testify. — ^Thts  latter  portrait  is  trnly  that 
of  an  orator.  I  nirntion  it  the  rather,  because  fbose  who  read 
bnly  the  Edinburgh  Reviezs  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  never 
painted. 

*  The  reluctance  of  our  artist  to  paint  Mr.  Burke's  portrut  ts^ 
however,  but  too  evident.  His  biographer  charitably  calls  this 
reluctance,  a  whim :  his  critic  uucharitably  ascribes  it  to  that 
worst  of  vices,  ingratitude.  Whatever  was  tlie  real  cause  of  the 
delay,  Barry's  subsequent  as  well  as  prior  acknowledgments  of 
jfavours  received  from  this  kind  and  sincere  friend  are  to  ample, 
as  to  set  the  reproach  of  ingratitude  at  a  great  distance.  His 
letters  from  abroad  teem  with  such  -acknowU'dgmcnts,  nor  is  his 
''  ^  public 
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public  profession  of  gratitude  less  ample,  or  less  warm.  Tnliiff 
account  of  the  fifth  of  his  series  of  pictures  on  Intellectual  CuU 
ture,  pp.  76,  11^  we  read : — "  Further  on  is  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  near  him  is  my  former  friend  and  patron,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Esq.  To  the  conrersatiou  of  this  truly  great  man, 
I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  the  best  part  of  my  edu- 
cation. Providence  threw  me  early  in  his  way ;  and  if  my  talents 
and  capacity  had  been  better,  the  public  might  have  deriTed  much 
satisfaction  and  some  credit  from  tiie  pains  he  bestowed  upon  me : 
it  was  he  that  maintained  me  whilst  I  was  abroad  during  my 
Studies ;  and  he  did  not  discontinue  his  very  salutary  attentions 
until  my  return,  when  it  might  be  supposed  I  coukL  no  longer 
stand  in  any  need  of  them." 

It  might,  indeed,  be  still  objected  by  a  fastidious  writer,  that 
perhaps  our  artist  was  warm  only  in  words ;  but  of  hrm  who  has 
shewn  himself  capable  of  so  much  public  derotion,  this  would  be 
hard  to  say,  and  probably  still  harder  to  prove. 

In  his  next  page  the  critic  says,  that  ^^  for  his  own  great  genius 
Barry  was  so  satisfied  that  a  large  space  of  canvas  was  necessary, 
that  he  declined  two  offers  for  painting  a  subject  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  had  very  much  at  heart,  because  neither  of  them 
came  up  to  his  dimensions.  The  clumsiness  indeed  of  his  finishing 
>  and  the  heaviness  of  his  execution,  would  have  ill  borne  inspec- 
tion on  a  small  scale ;  but  of  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sensible ;  having  probably  imbibed  at  an  early  age,  from  the 
celebrated  work  of  his  patron,  a  notion  which  ho  ever  after  per- 
tinaciously retained,  that  greatness  of  size  and  extent  of  space 
iare  necessary  to  greatness  of  character  and  effect :" — and  in 
p.  320,  he  reiterates  the  same  sent.«meuts.  I  cannot  but  wish, 
however,  tliat  before  the  Reviewer  had  Written  these  passages,  he 
had  looked  at  the  smaller  cabinet  pictures  which  Barry  painted  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  while  his  h^d  and  his  eye  were  yet  firm  and 
steady,  and  his  mind  not  suffering  under  accumulated  opposition 
and  neglect.  Of  these  I  do  not  prpfess  to  have  seen  more  than 
two,  yet  more  were  probably  painted,  if  our  artist  had  really 
amassed  half  the  sum  which  the  Reviewer  reports  ;  and  one  of 
these, — Venus  lamenting  the  Death  of  Adonis^ — he  unfortunately 
impaired  by  repainting  the  sky  and  otherwise  touching  upon  if, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  The  other,  which  is  a  simple  and 
highly  poetical  composition,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  Invention 
of  the  L^e^  has  suffered  a  little  in  the  sky  and  in  the  head  df  the 
Cupid,  apparently  from  the  same  cause,  but  the  figures,  more  es- 
pectdly  that  of  Mercury,  are  quite  '^  sufficiently  accurate  in  form 
to  bear  near  inspection,"  and  to  shew  the  powers  Barry  possessed 
at  a  time  when  his  critic  was  perhaps  abroad  moarning  over  Oie 

ulcerated 
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ulcerated  foot  of  his  Philoctetcs,  or  seeking  for  that  merit  in  mo- 
dem  art  and  those  objects  of  jMitronage^  which  he  coold  not  per^ 
cei?e  at  homo. 

Further,  he  says  that  ^'  the  biographer  has  not  mentioned  tho 
amount  of  what  Barry  had  amassed,  namely,  upwards  of  2700/. :'' 
but  we  sliould  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  only  anonymous  assertion, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the  critic  has  been  misinformed 
upon  this,  as  well  as  on  some  other  points.  It  is  upon  record, 
that  his  two  exhibitions  produced  him  only  503/.  12^.,  and  that, 
including  this  sum  and  what  he  received  in  the  way  of  subscrip. 
tions  for  his  prints,  he  had  ^^  deposited  in  the  funds  only  700/., 
to  which  he  never  afterwards  made  any  great  addition."  (See  Life 
of  Barry^  pp.  273,  278). — Indeed,  when  his  gratuitous  devotioa 
for  so  many  years  to  his  groat  work  at  the  Adelphi,  and  the  other 
leading  circumstaiicos  of  his  life  are  considered,  how  could  Barry 
have  amassed  2700/.  in  addition  to  what  it  must  have  cost  him 
for  house.rent  and  tases,~food  and  cloathing  being  (if  it  will  ac- 
commodate the  Revicwor^s  estimates)  put  entirely  out  of  the  ques* 
tion,  as  he  so  nearly  starred  and  so  nearly  went  naked  ? 

Respecting  the  anonymous  letter,  of  which  the  Reviewer  says, 
^'  the  good  effect  which  it  might  otherwise  have  had,  seems  to 
have  been  interrupted  and  frustrated  by  the  extravagant  and  in. 
discriminate  praise  of  admiring  ignorance,"  it  assuredly  was  not 
written  by  Mr.  Burko,  and  I  think  there  is  internal  as  well  as  ex. 
temal  evidence  which  *''nuld  go  far  towards  shewing  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Knight  himself.  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  very  well 
who  did  write  it,  because  he  franked  it,  and  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  other  Knglish  gentleman  who  could  at  that  time  have  written 
that  letter,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  him,  did 
it  not  seem  to  belye  what  are  generally  understood  to  be  Mr. 
Knight's  present  loading  sentiments  of  Barry.     It  begins— 

^^  Sir,— As  you  have  submitted  your  works  to  public  inspec* 
tion  before  they  are  finished,  in  order  to  avail  yourself  of  any  ob* 
servations  which  may  be  made  upon  them,  I  conclude  that  any 
individual  who  offers  you  his  opinion  generally  and  in  detail,  and 
his  K^asons  for  entertaining  that  opinion,  will  not  only  do  you  a 
real  servicti  but  Ukowise  act  towards  you  with  that  kindness  and 
civility  which  it  becomes  every  member  of  the  community  to  ob. 
serve  towards  a-  man  who  has  certainly  laboured  with  very  meri* 
torious  zeal  and  industry  to  serve  it.  This  all  must  allow,  what- 
ever  their  opinion  may  be  of  your  success,  though  I  think  there 
can  hardly  be  tieo  opinions  concerning  your  work,  considered  ge* 
nerally  and  icith  relation  to  its  main  design*  It  certainly  sua* 
PASSES  any  zcork  tchich  has  been  executed  reithin  these  two  cen^ 
turies,  and  considering  the  difficulties  xsilh  tchich  the  artist  had  to 

struggle^ 
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struggle^  ani/  thai  is  now  extant  As  I  flatter  myself  that  thtga 
difficultirs  nre  now  at  an  end,  I  shall  consider  the  work,  abstract, 
ediy  from  them,  as  a  great  effort  of  modern  art^  which,  from  its 
splendid  and  substantial  merits^  is  likefy  io  hate  a  great  influence 
upon  the  taste  of  the  times,  and,  in  this  light,  is  of  general  im. 
portanco,  and  demands  the  attention  of  erery  individual  to  con. 
tribute  as  much  as  he  can  to  render  it  perfect ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  trivial  errors  are  of  great  consequence  in  great  men 
and  great  works ;  for  those  imitators  who  cannot  reach  their  me. 
rits  will  surpass  their  faults." 

The  ^^  praise  of  admiring  ignorance"  certainly  could  not  much 
exceed  this ;  and  as  Barry  was  more  proud  than  vain,  somewhat 
fastidious  as  to  the  praise  he  accepted,  and  well  able  io  discri- 
minate between  admiring  ignorance  and  approving  knowledge,  I 
do  not  sec  with  what  justice  the  Revievrer  can  assert  that  the  good 
effects  which  this  anonymous  letter  might  otherwise  have  bad, 
were  frustrated  by  admiring  ignorance. 

But,  in  common  fairness,  the  Reviewer  should  also  have  ad. 
Terted  to  Barry^s  manly  answer  to  this  long  and  welUwritten,  and 
well^tudied,  anonymous  letter ;  from  which  answer  it  clearly  ap. 
pears,  that  the  argument  about  frustration  is  altogether  irrelevMit, 
(even  if  we  could  suppose  the  Reviewer  knew  of  the  Earl  of  Aid. 
borough's  generous  letter  at  the  time  when  it  was  written),  and 
that  onr  artist  ardently  desired  to  discuss  principle  with  the  anoi. 
nymous  writer,  who  himself  flinched  from  the  discussion.  But  I 
will  read  to  you  the  concluding  paragraph  of  hrs  answer,  which 
will  enable  yon  to  judge  for  yourself  r--^ 

— -^'  miere  are  many  reasons  which  at  present  induce  me  to  de. 
cline  stating  the  particulars  I  wish  to  dbcuss  with  you :  one  is, 
that  it  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  I  do  not  love  writing, 
particularly  to  an  anonjrmous  correspondent.     But  whoever  you 
are,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  meeting,  I  shall  take  it  kindly, 
and  we  will  talk  over  these  mattm  to  what  extent  you  please. 
Do  not  deny  me  this  pleasure ;  tiiere  is  something  about  you  that 
might  be  of  much  advantage  to  me,  and  which  amicable  coiiver. 
sation  only  could  extract.     My  great  and  indeed  on^  object  is, 
to  weed  out  whatever  faults  and  to  possess  whatever  excellence  I 
can.     I  see  plainly  you  might  assist  me  in  it,  and  therefore  you 
ought  to  do  it ;  and  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  yon  any  suit- 
able returns  for  your  attention  and  trouble,  it  will  not  be  from 
the  want  of  inclination  and  endeavours  to  attempt  it ;  but  if,  un. 
happily,  you  should  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
yop,  yet  at  least  continue  your  observations,  as  well  on  my  pic. 
tores  as  Oft  my  opiidons;  throw  aaidc  all  intention  of  unnecessary ' 

controvcrsv, 
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Boutroversy^  and  endoavour  to  mitke  your  remarks  more  irnme* 
Siaiply  pertinent,  and  adapted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  my 
[>erformance.  I  shall  adopt  whateyer  brings  conviction  with  it ; 
ind  though  I  may  make  no  use  of  the  rest,  yet,  from  the  specie 
nen  you  have  already  given,  I  propose  to  mysdf  no  small  pleaii 
mre  in  the  ptTusal." 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fear,  or  the  self-sufficiency^ 
9r  whatever  otlicr  motive  you  please,  which  prevented  a  meeting 
from  which  the  best  consequences  might  have  resulted,  both  to 
practical  art  and  the  public  taste,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
painter  of  the  Adelphi  pictures. 

Finally,  my  friond,..-for  we  must  soon  8eparate,...Barry,  in 
my  estimation  and  in  the  words  of  his  own  Lear,->-another  meri« 
torious  work  which  the  Reviewer  has  passed  over  in  silence, — ^wa$ 
^'  a  man  more  siinied  against  than  sinning."  What  his  critic  termt 
his  morbid  vanity,  turbulent  passions,  and  obstinate  pride,  I 
should  rather  call  the  ardour  of  a  generoiis  professional  ambition 
heated  to  agitation  by  unmerited  opposition  and  disappointments 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  poetry  of  his  art,  and  felt  his  enthn* 
aiasm,  which  he  might  well  believe  honest  and  laudable,  checked 
and  chained  to  the  earth  by  those  who  ought  perhaps  to  have  as* 
listed  its  flights.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  his  energies 
rolled  back  upon  his  heart,  and  there  lM!coming  stagnant  and  cor- 
rupt, engendered  those  monstrous  chimeras  which  certainly  did. 
disturb  his  imagination  and  embitter  his  existence,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  and  is  surely  rather  to  be  deplored  than  execrated. 
He  should  now,  in  candour,  be  judged  rather  by  the  dimensions 
of  his  merits,  than  by  his  freedom  from  defects. 

Thinking  thus  of  Barry  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  bnt  think 
itngenerously  of  the  Reviewer's  concluding  paragraph.     To  clos^ 
his  account  of  a  man  who,  with  small  assistance  from  the  great^ 
rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  merits,  from  the  humblest  station  in 
lif<^,  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  (and  that  profession 
painting),  with  an  insinuation  that  he  was  perfidious ;  yet  to  af- 
fect leniency  in  suppressing  the  ^^  tale  of  his  early  perfidy"  which 
'would  confirm  a  general  conclusion  that  his  heart  was  armed  by 
jiature  with  hostile  and  malignant  passions  against  his  fellow- 
•creatures,  by  stating  that  '^  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  load  his  memory  with  any  other  accusations 
than  those  of  which  his  biographer  has  supplied  the  materials," 
IS  scarcely  less  than  perfidy  to  him  who  is  no  longer  here  to  ex. 
plain  a  fact  or  revenge  an  injury,  and  who  has  left  his  moral  and 
professional  character  to  the  mercy  of  critics  and  the  justice  of 
posterity. 

Let 
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Let  no  man  suppose  that  Mr.  Bany  poisoHed  his  tnothfr,- 
or  deYoured  his  children,  or  betrayed  his  country  .-—On  a  cer. 
tain  cyening,  Messrs.  Barry  and  Nollekens  remained  later  thia 
Hie  rest  of  the  company  at  the  English  CoffeeJionsc  at  Rome^ 
when  Barry  said,  ^  Nollekens,  Pye  broken  the  key  of  my  apart, 
ment,  will  you  allow  me  to  go  honie  and  sleep  with  yon  ti 
night?"     Mr.  Nollekens  replied  that  his  bed  was  small,  but  i^ 
.  Mr.  Barry  could  put  np  wiUi  that  inconvenience,  he  should  no 
refuse.     Barry^s  hat  was  at  that  time  laced  with  gold,  and  as 
reached  it  to  leate  the  coifce-house,  he  said,  ^'  by  Gr-*,  Nol  .. 
lekens,  we  must  exchange  hat8,"...making  the  exchange  at  th  « 
same  instant,  by  clapping  his  own  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Noft-. 
lekens. 

From  this  incident,.^which,  at  the  very  worst,  scarcely  affords 
grounds  for  suspicumy^mja.  story  has  been  raised  that  Barry  had 
been  too  intimate  with  his  landlord's  wife,  dreaded  the  stiletto  in 
consequence,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Nollekens  wearing  his  hat  would 
be  mistdcen  for  himself.  But,  that  he  had  not  broken  his  key ; 
that  he  had  been  too  familiar  with  his  landlady ;  or  that  he  did 
dread  the  stiletto ;  or  whether  the  whole  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  drunken  frolic,  has  nevor  been  shewn.  Italian  jealousy  does 
not  easily  subside,  yet  no  attempt  at  assassination  ever  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Nollekens  was  among  the  few  academicbins  that 
continued  upon  good  terms  with  Barry  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
and  still  continues  to  respect  his  talents. 

Such  is  the  tale  circulated  among  those  whom  the  deceased 
regarded  as  his  enemies^  as  that  which  the  Rcyiower  has  the 
candour  to  suppress,  because  ^'  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit.'* 
His  friends  may  perhaps  be  justified  should  they  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  replying,.— Yes,  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit,  but 
we  hope  and  trust  will  pass  there  as  easily,  at  least^  as  a  cold  and 
unfeeling  crHio  makes  ttp  his  accounts* 


AftT< 
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Art.  XIV.— 0«  Theophrastus : — prefaced  with  some  Remarks 
on  ike  supposed  Inferiority  of  the  Andenis  to  the  Moderns  in 
the  Arts  of  Ridicule. 

We  have  atl  heard  a  gi^eat  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients^ 
and  very  little  of  their  wit  and  humour.  Front  the  school-boy* 
to  the  reverend  doctor,  all  know  something, — at  least,  all  can  sajr 
something, — about  the  sublimity  of  Plato,  the  profundity  of 
Aristotle,  the  dignity  of  Thucydides,  and  ^'  the  thunder"  of  De. 
mosthcncs  ;  but  these  same  learned  personages  know,  or  say,  but 
little  concerning  the  boundless  ludicrous  invention  and  pointed, 
though  horse.play,  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  the  acute  and  disi. 
criminating  humour  of  Theophrastus,  or  the  high-coloured  bur. 
lesqne  and  sly  and  piercing  irony  of  the  variouis  Lucian.  These 
trifling  writers  have  been  comparatively  contemned  by  the  learned 
as  beneath  the  consideration  of  their  speculating  gravity,  and,  I 
think,  thsLt  by  this  rejection  many  of  them  have  acted  wisely  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  powers ;  for  it  requires  a  far  greater 
share  of  talent  and  sagacity  to  investigate  and  appreciate  the  nice 
and  fugitive  forms  of  the  ancient  wit  and  humour,  than  to  swal- 
low the  profoundly  shallow  dogmas  of  philosophy  delighting  in 
stilts,  or  even  than  to  comprehend  the  full  sense  of  mutilated 
passages,  and  restore  corrupted  texts  to  their  first  purity.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for  this  contemptuous  neglect 
of  the  wits  of  ancient  days,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  there  cannot 
be  adduced  a  more  glaring  instance  of  it,  than  the  circumstance 
that  there  exist  six  editions  of  the  dark  and  perplexed  Lyco- 
phron*  for  two  of  the  elegant,  discerning,  and  entertaining 
Theophrastus.  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  those 
readers  who  know  nothing  of  the  ancients  except  by  French  and 
English  translators  and  commentators,  will  allow,  indeed,  that 
the  ancients  were  sensible  sort  of  people,  but  then,  for  wit,  hn. 
inour,  and  all  the  powers  of  gay  and  ludicrous  entertainment^ 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  E  e  how 


*  The  obscurity  of  Lycophron  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  hit 
poem  consists  of  prophetical  effusions :  but  the  defence  seems  a  lame  one. 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  prophecy  to  be  obscure,  add  it  was  the  business  of  a 
prophet  not  to  be  over-explicit :  but  the  object  of  a  poet  is  to  please,  and 
pleasure  will  never  be  communicated  by  dark  hints  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
perplexed  phraseology.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  some  fine  passages  in 
the  Cassandra,  but  out  of  upwards  of  1400  lines,  there  are  not  59  which 
have  any  pretensions  to  briiriancy,  and  these  are  the  m«re  observable  from 
the  surrounding  obscurity,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  darki!fH  of  a  star- 
Jfs^  olghf. 
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how  infinitely  behind  the  facetious  moderns,  who,  to  wisdom  not 
inferior,  superadd  all  the  pleasing  and  delightful  arts  of  ridicule 
and  laughter.  Nay,  so  far  has  this  idea  been  carried,  that,  man 
.4>f  real  taste  and  considerable  learning,  Addison  and  Dr.  Warton, 
instead  of  dissipating,  have  encouraged  the  error,  the  first  by  a 
grave  expression  of  wonder  at  the  supposed  fact,  and  the  second 
by  examining)  confirming,  and  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  fact 

,  .4iO  Wondered  at  by  the  first.     All  this  is  very  curious :    Addison 
.nay,  indeed,  be  excused,  as  his  observation  seems  to  have  been 
.thrown  out  incidentally,  and  without  much  deliberation ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  on  another  occasion,  ^'  I  wonder  Joe  Warton 
should  be  such  a  fool,'^  as  to  coolly  and  systematically  defend 
such  a  loose  assertion.     It  did,  indeed,  require  either  defence  or 
exposure:  but  who  could  expect  a  defence  from  a  scholar  so 
versed  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  so  fully  able  to  estimate  their 
nicest  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  as  Dr.  Warton.    Conld 
Voltaire  or  Bolingbroke  have  done  more.     It  would  have  been 
well  if  Dr.  Warton  and  others  had  been  content  to  say,  that 
there  are  more  productions  of  wit  and  humour  among  the  mo- 
dems  than  are  extant  from  Greece  or  Rome.     This  is  true,  for 
the  works  of  Diphilus,  Pliilemon,  and  Menander,  hare  unfor* 
innately,  except  a  few  fragments,   all  perished.:   but  it  would 
liaye  been  inconsistent  with  the  good^ense  of  Dr.  Warton  to 
liaire  urged  this  as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority ;  he  goes  further, 
therefore,  and^^denies  the  capability  of  true  humour  among  the 
ancients.     This  was  high  ground  for  a  man  to  take  who  knew 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  acutcst  and  most  observing  people 
of  whom  history  speaks,  and  that  the  licentious  nature. of  their 
government  admitted  all  those  varieties  of  character  arising  from 
caprice  and  self.importance  which  the  staunchest  advocates  for^ 
modern  humour  could  attribute  to  the  English  themselves.    Awarer 
of  this,  he  must  assign  another  cause  for  this  superiority  of  the 
moderns,  and  what  is  it  ?     The  improved  state  of  conversation. 
I  shall  not  stop  here  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  most  po- 
lished eras  of  Greek  and  Roman  conversation,  and  the  condition 

-'of  the  best  society  of  modern  times:  I  will  allow,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  Pericles,  and  Alcibiades,  and  Plato,  &r,   - 

-among  the  Greeks, — M«eeRa»,  -and  Horace,  and  Tibullus,  &c.  — 

.  among  the  Romans, — v/ore  not  such  fine  gentlemen  as  our  owu-^ 
countrymen  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  or.  that  pink  of  courtesy,  th 
much-bepraised  Mr.  Windham  :  *    1  will  acknowledge,  and  wit 

delight^r- 


•  The  good,  and  great,  and  chivalrous  qualities  of  Mr.  Wiodham,  cr=^'^ 
-  which  we  beard  eo  little  io  iiis  iifeotime,  have  since  his  death  b«nt  apon  l)r  ^«^ 

WOf    I^ 
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delight,  the  infinite  advantages  which  we  enjoy  above  the  an. 
cients,  in  that  softened,  subdued,  and  amiable  tone,  which  the 
presence  of  females  gives  to  modern  society.  But  granting  this, 
I  cannot  grant  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it ;  for  it  must  be  no« 
torious  to  any  one  who  is  at  ail  acquainted  with  English  litera. 
lure,  that  our  wittiest  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Addison, 
are  by  no  means  the  most  polished, — ^that  Butler,  Swift,  Con. 
grevc.  Fielding,  and  Smollet,  bear  no  marks  of  this  boasted  im« 
provcment  of  modern  conversation, — tfnt,  on  the  contrary,  are 
too  profligate,  indecent,  and  ilUmaniiered,  to  be  read  without 
expurgation  in  any  decorous  society,  eren  out  of  the  presence 
of  ladies.  But,  says  Dr.  Warton,  '^  the  arts  of  civility,  and  the 
decencies  of  conversation,  as  they  unite  men  more  closely,  and 
bring  them  more  frequently  together,  multiply  opportunities  of 
observing  those  incongruities  and  absurdities  of  behaviour  on 
which  ridicule  is  founded."  From  the  premises  here  laid  down, 
I  should  have  deduced  a  directly  opposite  Inference :  for  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  almost  a  truism,  that  in  proportion  as  men  mix  to. 
gether  and  adopt,  for  mutual  convenience  and  gratification,  a  po- 
lished style  of  conduct,  their  oddities  and  incongruities  will  be 
all  smoothed  and  levelled  by  collision ;  and,  that  by  adjusting  them, 
selves  to  a  certain  standard,  they  will  all  manifest  that  uniformity 
for  which  gregarious  animals  are  always  remarkable.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  adduce  any  proof  or  illustration  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a  proposition,  1  might  instance  a  passage  in  the  lately, 
poblished  letters  of  that  acute  observer  Madame  du  Deffand. 
.Speaking  of  the  difference  of  French  and  English  character,  she 
6ays,  ''  The  English  *  are  strange  beings :  one  should  never  pre. 
tend  to  understand  them :  they  are  like  nothing  one  has  se^n : 

E  e  2  every 


ivorld  with  the  dazzling  eflTulgence  of  a  meteor.  The  newspaper-editors^ 
overwhelmed  with  the  number  and  importance  of  panegyrical  topics,  abso- 
lutely sunk  t^eneath  the  weight  of  the  subject.  Nay,  the  Edinburgh  Re« 
viewers,  the  most  generous  of  enemies,  have  felt  themselves  so  confounded 
liiid  wonder-stricken  at  his  immense  talents  and  "  beautiful  accomplishmeuts/' 
that  eloquent  as  they  are  on  most  subjects,  the  powers  of  language  here  fail 
them,  and  they  labour  and  flounce  about)  without  much  success,  insearcb 
of  wDfds  grand  and  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  and  express  his 
stupendous  abilities  and  attainments.  How  candid  death  makes  some 
people ! 

*  **  Oh  I  les  Anglois,  les  Anglois  sont  bien  ^trang6s :  on  ne  doit  jamais 
preteodre  k  les  connoitre  :  ils  ne  ressembleut  en  rien  a  tout  ce  qu*on  a  vu  : 
cbaque  individu.est  un  original,  il  n*y  en  a  pas  deui  du  mdme  modele  :  nous 
sdmmes  poritivemeat  tout  le  contraire  f  chez  nous  tous  ceux  du  m^me  ^tat 
se  ressemblent :  qui  voit  un  court isan,  les  voit  tous,  un  magistrat,  tous  les 
gens  de  robe,  ainsi  q<;c,  tous  leg  auires,  tous  est  faux  cht%  noai,  preteo* 
sion?,**  &c. 
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every  individual  is  an  original,  there  are  ii6t  two  of  the  Mmi 
siamp  among  them :  we  are  directly  the  revcrise :  with  u^,  all  of 
the  same  condition  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other :  he  who 
sees  one  courtier,  sees  them  all, — K>ne  magistrate,  all  the  gentle, 
inen  of  the  long  robe :  so  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  all  is  false 
among  us,  all  is  pretension."  It  is  tb  be  recollected,  that  the 
French  lady  is  here  speaking  of  a  state  of  society  which  was  far 
more  polite  than  any  contemporary  class  of  faishionables  then  in 
England,  and  where,  therefore,  according  to  the  position  of  Dr. 
Warton,  there  should  haVe  been  a  proportionably  gi^ater  variety 
of  characters.  From  all  this  it  w6uld  appear,  that  if  the  state- 
ment be  true, — that  the  ancients  were  inferior  to  the  modems  in 
the  arts  of  ridicule, — at  least,  no  gdod  feason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  circumstance ;  for  if,  as  some  have  thought,  liberty  b^  the 
nurse  of  humours  and  incongruities  of  conduct,  in  no  place  did 
character  ever  luxuriate  into  such  variety  and  wlldne^  of  ramifi. 
cation  as  at  Athens  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Warton's  sup^ 
jposcd  cause  appears  to  be  utterly  without  foundation.  What 
then  is  the  Vufe  state  of  the  case  ?  I  apprehend,  that  if  all  ihH 
humourous  works  of  antiquity  had  reached  us  in  an  entire  fonn^ 
ive  should  have  but  little  reason  to  boast  our  superiority  on  this 
head.  For  allowing  all  that  could  be  required  to  distance  of 
time  and  difference  of  customs  and  manners, — whose  power  in 
destroying  the  trartsitory  nature  of  Wit  we  may  estimate  by  con^ 
sidering  that  the  brilliant  allusions  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson 
"hsLve  many  of  them  become  obsolete,-^— yet,  frbm  what  remains  o 
the  comic  writers  of  Greece,  *  We  find  so  tnuch  acute  and  strik 
Ing  observation  of  those  great  features  of  human  conduct  ore 
which  neither  time  nor  place  have  influence, — ^so  much  facetiou 
remark,  and  such  shrewd  and  Satirical  appreciation  of  the  motive;^ 

-of  men's  manners,  together  with  such  nice  and  piercing  discrimina>  • 

tion  of  the  apparently  similar  shades  of  character,-— as  make  q  s 

not  only  deeply  feel  regret  at  what  We  have  lost,  but  ought  als^^"^ 
■to  make  us  pause  and  consider  whether  the  ancients  are  not  ou        -r 
.masters  in  wit  as  well  as  in  ever}'  thing  else.     Men  of  taste,  an        d 
among  them  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  have  been  heard  to  lainent  tla^He 
loss  of  Menander  as  the  severest  bloW  which  time  hath  given  tzn    o 
ancient  learning,  and  there  are  some  who  would  not  think  tk::Be 
redemption  of  this  great  comic  writer  from  oblivion  too  dear^t/ 
purchased  even  with  the  works  of  Henry  Fielding.     I  confcssL     I 


*  In  speaking;  of  the  comic  writers  of  antiquity,  1  confine  myself  chieflf 
to  Greece,  because  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  (ejrcept  the  Satires  of  Horarr^ 
in  the  Latin  tongue  wiiich  can  be  considered  as  exclusively  Roman.    TAe 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  translations,  even  to  the  extent  of  retniH' 
Ing  the  Greek  scenes  and  names  of  persons,  as  welt  as  the  story. 
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.  do  not  carry  my  admiration  of  his  imputed  excellences  to  such  an 
•extent,  as  to  barter  a  certain  for  a  contingent  good,  yet  such 
confidence  do  I  place  in  the  discernment  of  ancient  critics,  that, 

>  vith  the  exception  of  Sheridan,  I  would  tentnre  to  give  all  the  plays 
that  have  been  written  within  the  last  fifty  years  for  one  hdf  of 
Menaiider.    But  not  intending  at  present  to  institute  a  comparison 

>  between  Aristophanes  and  Mr.  Dibdip,  or  Meuander  and  Mr.  Rey. 
'  nolds,  I  shall  proceed  to  introduce  to  the  read.cr's  notice  an  author^ 
:  Dn  whom  alone  I  would  be  content  to  stake  the  claims  of  the  an. 
.  cients  to  the  highest  praise  of  wit.  Theophrastu^,  *  of  i^hom  I 
.  am  speaking,— after  having  studied  philosophy  under  Platp  and 
'  Aristotle,— after  delivering  lectures  of  if isduip  and  knowledge  to 

*  two  thousand  disciples  in  the  Lyceum,— after  acquiring  the  ap. 
plausc  of  his  discerning  iellow-citizens,  and  the  friendship  of 
philosophers  and  princes,— but  above  all,  after  having,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it  in  his  preface,  conversed  with  all  the  varie. 
ties  of  human  nature,  and  surveyed  them  with  accuracy, — sat 
down,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninpty.nine,  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience.  The  remarks  of 
such  a  man  may  easily  he  expected  to  be  important  and  interest- 
ing,   nor  will  the  reader's  expectations  be  disappointed.     He 

.  catches,  with  the  success  of  a  veteran  sportsman,  all  the  pecq. 
liarities  of  human  manners,  and  defines  and  describes  them  Mflth 
a  nicety  of  distinction  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Aristotle.  To 
this  he  adds  what  the  Stagirite  hfid  not,  a  shrewdness  and  force 

.  of  humour  which  would  bear  cqmps^rison  with  the  b^st  parts  of 
Swift  and  Fielding.  Yet  this  accurate  apd  witty  describer  of 
men  and  manners  is  not  only  unknown  to  the  generality  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  but  many  even  of  pretended  scholars  have  never 
perused  a  page  of  his  entertaining  volume.  I  have  before  men. 
tioned  the  paucity  of  editions  of  his  original  text,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  que  respectable  translation  of  him,  thoiigli 

.  there  are  two  (lately)  of  Lycophron. — The  French  have  treated 

•  him  better.  Ija  Bruyere,  who  may  be'  considered  as  one  of  their 
^  best  writers,  has  given  a  very  elegaqt  translation  of  the  Chara^» 
.  iers  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  has  justly  appreciated  and  eulogized 

the  talents  of  his  original.  Among  other  remarks  equally  sensi<r 
ble  and  lively  he  says,  ^'  The  men  whose  manners  Thcophrastus 
has  described,  were  Athenians  and  we  are  Frenchmen  :  and  if  wc 
add  to  the  difierence  of  place  and  climate  the  long  interval  of 
time,  and  consider  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  last  year  of 

£  e  3  the 


■    «  Xh\%  name,  which  was  given  him  for  his  briUiancy  of  thooshl  aod  ele- 
caoce  of  (expression,  sigiifies  **  divioe  speaker*** 
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the  104th  Olympiad,  340  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  are  now  completed  ttro  thousand  years  since  the 
existence  of  the  people  of  Athens  whose  portrait  he  has  drawn, 
we  shall  be  filled  with  wonder  to  recognize  among  them  our. 
selres,  our  friends,  our  enemies,  all  those,  in  short,  with  whom 
we  have  any  intercourse ;  and  we  shall  be  still  more  astonished 
to  obserre,  that  this,  our  resemblance  to  men  separated  by  so 
many  ages,  is  full  and  complete."  But,  in  fact,  adds  the  acute 
translator,  '^  the  heart^  and  the  passions  of  men  are  not  changed: 
men  are  still  as  they  then  were,  and  as  they  are  described  by  Theo. 
phrastus.  Vain,  dissemblers,  flatterers,  self.interested,  shameless, 
importunate,  mistrustful,  ealumniators,  wranglers,  superstitious.'' 
This  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  Grecian  is  valuable,  as  coming 
from  a  writer  whose  elegance  of  style,  subtilty  of  thinking,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  hare  obtained  for 
him,  among  his  countrymen,  the  character  of  the  French  Theo. 
phrastus.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Athenian  do,  iudeed,  in  many 
points,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other :  we  see  in  each 
the  same  penetrating  sagacity  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mind,  the  same  skill  in  unmasquing  the  most  artfully  dressed 
features,  and  in  catching  and  displaying  tl^e  half-concealed  traits 
of  folly  and  vice,  the  same  lirely,  picturesque,  and  energetic  exr 
pression :  but  in  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  description,  the 
Greek  is  far  superior  to  the  Frenchman,  whose  warmest  admirers 
must  allow,  that  he  frequently  sacrifices  accuracy  of  delineation 
to  height  of  colouring,  and  that  the  features,  even  in  his  best 
portraits,  are  frequently  expanded  pr  deformed  with  all  the  ar^ 
iificial  extravagance  of  caricature.  The^  two  agreeable  writers 
are  similar  also  in  their  defects.  With  all  their  discrimination 
and  sagacity,  they  are  never  profound.  Their  acumen  consists 
'  ih  a  most  shrewd  and  correct  observation  of  human  oddities  and 
follies,  and  in  a  powerfully  humourous  description  of  them  ^  in 
investigating  and  explaining  the  causes  and  springs  of  human  ac- 
tions, they  both  fail;  Indeed  they  make  but  small  pretensions  to 
philosophy  :  the  first,  in  particular,  though  a  teacher  of  philoso. 
phy  and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  is  perpetually  using  that  most  un. 
philosophical  of  all  expressions,  "I  wonder,"  and  this,  too, 
Very  frequently  when  the  subject  admits  of  an  easy  explanation. 
•*  Wonder,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  is  the  efiect  of  novelty  upon 

'    '  ignorance." 


*  *'  En  eSTecty  les  hommes  n*ont  point  change  selon  les  coenr  et  seloo  Ifs 
passions  :  ils  sont  encore  tels  qu'ils  etoient  alors,  et  qu'ils  sont  marqires  dans 
Tbeophrale,  vains,  dissimules,  flatteurs,  interresses,  elTroDtcs,  importaif.', 
defians,  rndfrianf,  qaerelleuxy  taperstitieai." 
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ignorance.''  This  definition,  though  prettj  accurate,  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  the  veteran  teacher  of  the  I^ycenm,  to  whose  expe« 
rience  few  things  CQuld  be  novel,  and  of  whote  enlarged  obser*! 
vation  and  various  learning,  it  D^onld  not  be  fair  to  predicate 
ignorance.  His  allowing  himself  to  wonder,  therefore,  instead  of 
investigating  his  subject,  mii9t  be  attributed  partly  to  the  indo* 
lence  of  age,  to  which  the.  minute  examination  of  causes  and  ef.. 
fect^  is  a  toilsome  enterprise,^ — and 'partly  to  a  habit,  which  he. 
certainly  did  not  learn  of  Aristotle,  of  describing,  in  tiie  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  appropriate,^  language,  the  pro. 
minencies  and  peculiarities  of  character,  rather  than  of  sifting, 
probing,  and  ei^plaining  their  origins  ifith  the  philpsophical  pro* 
lixity  of  his  master.  La  Bruyere  is  still  less  profound :  for,  not 
to  mention  his  style  of  thinking,  even  his  descriptions  have  not 
the  general  air  and  nature  of  Theophrastus :  unlike  his  prototype, 
he  paints  individuals,  not  the  species,  which  induced  one  of  his. 
countrymen,  M.  Suard,  +  to  say  pf  hipd :— 'Montaigne  and  La 
Rochefaiicauld  have  described  man  as  he  is  in  all  times  and  all 
places :  La  Bruyere  has  described  the  courtier,  ihe  lawj'er,  the 
financier,  the  citizen,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV 

The  point  in  which  the  two  characterists-difier,  is  in  the  style  of 
t^ieir  narration.  Theophrastus  invariably  sets  out  by  defining  some 
folly ;  then  gives  a  short  and  general  description  of  the  man  labour, 
ing  under  it ;  and,  lastly,  proceeds  to  an  exceedingly  simple,  though 
highly  humourous,  ei^uiherati 01^  of  the  ridiculous  habits  and  manners 
which  may  be  called  the  adjuncts  of  the  character. — La  Bruyere,  on 
the  contrary,  has  adopted  every  possible  form  and  shape  of  narration. 
Sometimes  abrupt  and  enthusiastic ;  sometimes  apostrophizing  • 
9ometimes  full  of  reflections,  solemn  and  moral ;  at  Que  time  em- 
ploying dialogue,  at  another,  romance.  In  short,  his  variety  is 
mexhaustible ;  and  ia  this,  and  this  only,  he  has  an  advantage 
over  the  Greek,  except  that  what  he  gains  in  variety  he  loses  ii| 
faithfulness  and  truth  of  delineation.  A  specimen  of  the  manner 
of  each  will  illustrate  this  remark. — They  have  both  given  a  de. 
^cription  of  an  Absent  Man.  Theophrastus  gives  the  following 
pimple  collection  of  ludicrous  circumstances  which  characterize 
ffuch  a  person  :-^ 

E  e  4  *'  Stupidity 


*  Appropriateness  of  expression  he  might  learn  of  Aristotle,  bnt  cer- 
tainly not  beauty.  I  have  opposed  these  4erm8^  because,  tboagh  fitness  be 
an  essential  part  of  beauty,  it  is  not  the  whole  ;  as  any  one  who  is  not 'a 
philosopher  (a  taylor  for  instance)  may  understand  by  comparing  two  ceats 
equally  well  made,  one  of  fuStian,  the  other  of  superfine  cloth. 

f  Montaigne  et  la  Rochefoucauld  ont  peint  Vhomme  de  tons  les  tems  et 
fie  tous  les  lieux.  La  Bruyere  a  peint  le  coortisaD,*  I'bomnie  de  robe^  Ic  fi- 
nancie/,  le  bourgeois,  du  sUcle  de  Loois  S^IV •   ,  - 
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^'  Stupidity  *  may  be  defined  to  be  a  slowness  of  mind  ill 
speaking  or  action ;  the  stupid  man  is  one  who,  when  he  is  cast, 
ing  up  accounts  and  hath  collected  the  iiems^  will  ask  a  bystander^ 
what  the  amount  is :  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  lawsuit,  and  the 
day  of  trial  is  come,  he  forgets  it  and  goes  into  the  country :  he 
Tisits  the  theatre  to  see  the  play,  and  is  left  behind  asleep  on  the 
benches.     He  takes  any  article  and  puts  it  away  himself,  then 
begins  to  look  for  it,  and  is  never  able  to  find  it.     If  any  one 
tell  him  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  and  ask  him  to  the  fu- 
neral, with  a  sorrowful  countenance  and  tears  in  bis  eyes,  he 
exclaims.  Good  luck,  good  luck !     It  is  his  custom,  when  ]|q  re- 
cciyes,  not  when  he  pays^  a  debt,  to  call  for  witnesses.     In  wuim 
ter,  he  quarrels  with  his  servant  for  not  purchasing  cucumbers : 
he  compels  his  children  to  wrestle  and  run  till  they  faint  with  fa. 
tigne.     In  the  country,  when  he  is  dressing  his  dinner  of  herbs, 
he  throws  in  salt  to  season  them  till  they  are  unfit  to  eat.    If  any 
one  inquire  of  him,  how  many  dead  have  been  carried  out  through 
the  sacred  gate  to  burial?     Would  to  God,  he  replies,  you. and 
I  had  so  many !" 

In  this  translation,  I  have  not  preserved  the  el^ance  of  the 
original,  for  that  I  foutid  unattainable ;  but  the  sense  remains, 
and  enough  of  the  simplicity  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea 
of  that  unambitious  style  of  bare  enumeration  which  Theophras. 
tus  adopted.     I  have  omitted  two  passages,  one  of  .which  is  m- 
delicate,  and  the  other  exceedingly  obscure,  but  neither  of  which, 
very  luckily,  contributed  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  to  increase  the 
humour  of  the  description.     Let  us  now  observe  the  very  dissi- 
milar style  of  colouring,  and,  indeed,  the  exceeding  difference  in 
all  t}iat  constitutes  manner,  which  La  Bruyere  manifests  in  his 
jportrait  of  a  very  similar  character.     It  is  the  account  of  Me. 
nalcas,    a  long  extract  from  which  may  be  seen  in  the   77th 
number  of  t}ie  SpcdcUor^  to  which,  being  a  book  of  easy  ac- 
cess, I  would  be  content  with  referring  the  reader,  were  not 
a  great  many  very  ludicrous  and  characteristic  traits  omitted  in 
that  sketch.     I  shall  repeat  very  few  of  the  sentences  there 
translated : — 

"  Menalcas,'* 


•  What  we  call  an  absent  niBD,  an^  the  French  reveur  or  distrait^  the 
Greeks  called  stupid  or  insensible.  -The  English  and  Greek  terms  seem  to 
be  the  most  correct  $  for  the  man  on  Whom  present  topics  or  objects  make 
no  impression,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  insensible  with  respect  to 
their  effects,  or.  absent  with  respect  to  his  own  consciousness  of  bein^  pre- 
sent ;  whereas  the  French  phrase  (foes  not  so  much  describe  the  situation 
and.  behaviour  of  the  man,  as  the  caiise  of  it.  It  is  curious  that  the  Frentft 
word  should  be  the  m&H  philosophical  of  the  three. 
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*^  Menalcas,"  says  La  Bruyere,  ^'  comes  down  in  a  morniag^ 
>pens  his  door  to  go  out,  but  shuts  it  again,  because  he  perceives 
H^at  he  has  his  nightcap  on ;  and  examining  himself  further,  finds 
Ibat  he  is  but  half.shavej,  that  he  has  stuck  his  sword   on  his 
right  .side,  that  his  stockings  are  about  his  heels,  and  that  his 
ihfrt  is  over  his  breeches.     As  he  walks  the  street,  he  receires  a 
riolent  blow  in  the  stomach  or  face,  he  cannot  conceive  whence 
it  proceeds,  till  opening  his  eyes  he  finds  himself  opposite  the 
ihaft  of  a  cart  or  a  porter's  load.  '  He  looks  about,  he  grows 
Rrarm,  he  raves,  calls  all  his  servants  together  with  cries  of,  All's 
rained,  all's  lost, — then  asks  for  the  gloves  which  are  on  his 
iiands.     He  walks  out ;  after  traversing  one  street,  he  loses  his 
way,  he  is  terrified,  he  inquires  of  the  passengers  where  he  is ; 
they  tell  him  precisely :  at  length  he  ent<;rs  his  own  house,  whence 
hie  immediately  rushes  out  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  ima- 
gining that  he  has  been  deceived.     He  goes  to  visit  a  lady,  and 
being  perfectly  convinced  that  he  is  in  his  own  house,  he  plants 
Himself  in  his  arm-chair  without  a  thought  of  leaving  it :  he  be. 
gins  to  think  that  the  lady  makes  long  visits,  he  expects  every 
moment  that  she  will  rise  and  leave  him  to  himself:  but  as  the 
time  grows  late  and  he  finds  himself  hungry,  he  asks  her  to  sup- 
per :  she  bursts  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  loud  enough  to 
wake  him.     He  marries  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  he  forgets 
ity  and  sleeps  abroad  on  his  wedding-night :  some  years  after- 
wards, his  wife  dies  in  his  arms,  he  goes  to  her  funeral,  and  the 
next  day,  when  his  servants  announce  dinner,  he  demands  if  his 
wife  is  ready  and  apprized  of  it.     He  asks  you  a  question,  and 
when  you  think  to  answer  him,  he  is  gone :  he  asks  you  how 
ymir  father  is,  you  tell  htm  that  he  is  exceedingly  ill,  he  exclaims 
that  he  is  very  glad  to  hear  it.     Another  time  he  meets  you,  he 
8  delighted  at  the  rencontre,  he  has  something  of  the  utmost 
aoment  to  communicate ;  he  looks  at  your  hand,  asks  you  where 
roa  got  that  beautiful  ruby,  he  then  leaves  you  and  walks  on : 
uch  is  the  important  business  which  he  had  to  treat  of.     In  con- 
versation with  a  young  widow,  he  talks  to  her  of  her  deceased 
insband,  enquires  the  manner  of  his  death :    the  lady,  whose 
tnjguish  is  renewed  by  such  discourse,  weeps,  sobs,  but  is  forced 
;o  repeat  all  the  minutiae  of  her  husband's  illness,  from  the  day 
preceding  his  indisposition  till  the  last  agony.     ^  Madam,'  asks 
Skfenalcas,  who  has  apparently  been  listening  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention, '  Is  that  all  ?'     He  never  knows  his  company :  he  calls 
his  lacquey  ^  Sir'  and  his  friend  *  Sirrah;'  he  says,*  *  Friend' 

to 


*  Iq  the  orij^inal  it  hi — **  He  sa>!f  your  reverence  to  a  prince,  and  your 
highness  tfi  a  J esait  :"  I  thought  the  humour  would  be  preserved  and  be 
more  iotelligible  by  the  substitution  which  I  have  made. 
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to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  jour  Highness  to  a  quaker.  A 
magistrate,  yenerable  for  his  age  and  dignity,  questions  him  re* 
specting  an  erent,  and  asks  him  if  it  is  so  and  so :  Yes,  Miss^  le, 
plies  Menalcas." 

EntertainiDg  as  the  aboTe  description  is,  all  must  allow  it  to 
be  extravagant :  it  is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  character ;  it  is 
the  exaggeration  of  an  injudicious  comedian,   raising  laughter 
more  by  broad  grimace  than  by  just  expression :  it  is,  therefore,  veiy 
clearly  distingubhable  from  Theophrastus.     Theophrastus,  witli 
equal  skill  and  spirit,  dashes  out  a  bold  and.  impressire  sketch; 
content  with  this,  he  leaves  to  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to 
fill  up,  adjust  and  finish  the  portrait :  La  Bniyere,  with  greater 
fire  but  less  correctness,  strikes  out  an  animated  outline ;  but  be, 
like  Caesar,  thinks  nothing  done  while  any  thing  remains  to  be 
done :  he  touches  and  retouches,  he  enlarges  and  colours,  till 
the  features  which  in  their  first  state  might  have  raised  a  smile,  . 
excite  only  the  painful  stare  of  astonishment.     Sometimes  be  em- 
ploys  his  whole  strength  and  ornament  to  display  some  particulu 
favourite  feature  while  the  rest  are  .withi|rawn  from  observation. 
This  is  about  as  judicious,  as  if  a  painter  should  make  a  nose  or 
an  ear  the  only  prominent  and  remarkable  object  in  a  portrait, 
a  species  of  tasteful  ingenuity  which  was  adopted  some  years 
past  by  a  most  facetious  caricaturist  named  Woqdward,  who  en-- 
tertained  the  town  with  representations  of  men  with  mQuntainou^ 
heads  attached  to  pigmy  bodies.     But  the  most  striking  adTsn- 
tage  which  the  Athenian  has  oyer  the  Frenchman,  is  in  the  ge. 
neral  nature  of  his  characters ;  whence  it  happens,  as  was  before 
mentioned,  that  with  a  total  ignorance  of  the  private  scandalous 
history  of  Greece,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  no  doubt  hani 
given  spirit  to  some  passages,  the  characters  of  Theophrastus  are 
still  understood  and,  therefore,  still  continue  to  please.     On  Hbui 
contrary,  more  than  two-thirds  of  La  Bruyere's  portraits  are 
now  unintelligible,  impertinent,  and  uninteresting ;  smd,  indeed^! 
within  twenty  years  of  his  decease,  his  book  could  not  be  read 
without  a  key.     The  praise  of  truth  and  nature,  therefore,  the 
highest  of  all  praise.  La  Bruyere  must  not  share  with  ihis  proto. 
type,  who,  in  this  respect,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  greatest  of  human  geniuses,  with  Homer  and  with  Shakspeare^ 
But  La  Bruyere  cannot  be  dismissed  without  honour :  for 
ginality,  for  boldness,  for  ingenuity,  for  variety,  for  brilliancy 
for  elegance,  France  has  never  produced  his  equal ;  nor  is  this  t 
be  thought  small  praise,  when  it  is  considered  that  La  Fontaine^ 
Despreaux^  Moliere^  and  Voltaire,  were  Frenchmen. 

As  a  proof  of  the  applicability  of  the  Greek's  delineations  t^ 
modem  timcs^  I  will  give  a  translation  of  his  account  of  the  U 

seasonabL* 
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seasonable  or  Importunate  Man,  in  which,  -with  the  exception  of 
an  allusion  to  the  sacrificial  feats  of  Greece,  which  may  as  well  be 
omitted,  there  is  not  a  line  which  might  not,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  ha?e  been  written  in  the  year  1811 : — 

^^  Unseasonableness  ^  is,  4  method  of  accosting  which  is  troq- 
hlesome  to  the  persons  accosted.  The  unseasonable  man  is,  one 
who  goes  to  communicate  with  his  friend  when  he  is  immersed  in 
business :  he  goes  to  revel  with  his  mistress  when  she  is  lying  ill 
with  a  fever :  he  runs  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  cast  as  bail  for 
another,  and  entreats  him  to  become  his  surety :  as  soon  aa  a 
cause  is  decided,  he  is  on  the  spot  to  give  his  testimony.  If  he 
is  invited  to  a  wedding,  he  inveighs  against  the  whole  female  sex : 
he  asks  a  man  who  is  just  returned  from  a  long  journey  to  take  a 

-  walk  with  him.     When  an  article  is  sold,  he  brings  a  purchaser 

-  who  would  give  double  the  price.  In  a  company  he  will  give  a 
detailed  account  from  the  very  beginning  of  some  subject  which 
they  have  all  heard  and  arc  thoroughly  acquainted  with :  he  is 
extremely  anxious  to  do  that  for  any  person  which  they  are  un. 
willing  should  be  done,  but  are  ashamed  to  refuse..  If  he  is  pr^ 
sent  at  the  chastisement  of  a  lad,  he  relates  that  a  boy  of  his 
when  so  beaten  went  and  hanged  himself.  If  he  is  present  at  an 
arbitration,  though  both  parties  wish  an  accommodation,  he  sets 
them  together  by  the  ears:  and  lastly,  .when  about  to  dance, 
he  seizes  a  partner  whose  senses  are  not  yet  inilamed  by  in. 
toxlcatlon." 

I  was  rather  hasty  in  saying  that  the  character  here  given  was 
completely  applicable  to  the  present  times ;  for  the  last  sentence 
of  this  description, — which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Greek  thought 
the  most  palpable  hit,  the  master-stroke,  and  very  clencher  of 
Ills  climax, — ^will  most  probably  appear  insipid  to  some  readers, 
and  will  make  others  stare.     But  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
Cicero  says  of  dancing, — that  no  sober  +  man  dances  unless  he 
Itappen  to  be  mad ;  that  he  repelled  the  charge  of  dancing,  which 
liad  been  brought  against  Murena,iwith  as  much  indignant  solem. 
Hity  as  if  he  had  been  accused  of  treason — Nay,  that  even  in  the 
profligate  days  of  Domitian,  a  man  of  questorian  rank  was  ex. 
pel  led  from  the  senate  for  his  love  of  dancing.     The  Greeks,  in- 
deed, were  not  quite  so  unfashionable  as  those  sturdy  clowns  the 

Romans; 


*  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  very  awkward  word,  bat  tt  is  the  only  one 
which  occurred  to  me  as  expressing  the  Greek  *'  (xxocf^is.'*  III*timhig,  and 
the  ill-timer,  would  sound  still  more  clumsily. 

f  Nemo  sal  tat  sobrius  nisi  forte  hisaoiat. 
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Romans  ;  yet^  though  they  were  fond  of  dancing  on  public  and 
festal  occasions,  tbeir  best*  citizens  considered  it  disgraceftd, 
and  to  be  a  dancer  and  a  debauchee  were  synonymous  terms. 
The  passage,  therefore,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  splenetic 
expression  of  a  surly  old  philosopher  condemning  an  elegant 
amusement  in  which  he  could  not  participate,  (for  Theophrastoi 
was  evidently  a  Tery  well-natured  and  polished  man),  but  as  a 
burst  of  contempt,  which  all  his  countrymen  would  echo,  at  a 
nan  who  could  unseasonably  begin  to  dance  when  all  about  him 
were  sober.     If,  however,  any  beaux,  in  reading  this  character, 
—but  pshaw !  beaux  never  read,— should,  however,  any  of  my 
fair  countrywomen,  who  I  am  informed  are  great  readers,  honoor 
these  pages  with  their  perusal,  they  may,  if  they  please,  conu 
pietely  modernize  the  character,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of  this 
the  following  sentence : — ''  And  lastly,  when  about  to  dance,  lie 
seizes  a  partner  who  is  devoured  with  vapours  and  is  dying  with 
fatigue." 

That  reader  is  happy,  who,  in  looking  about  among  his  ac 
quain'tance,  does  not  recognize  a  perfect  counterpart  to  the  foU 
lowing  picture  of  a  Surly  Grumbler  :— 

^^  Grumbling  is  complaint  without  fit  cause :  the  grumbler  is 
one  who,  if  bis  friend  send  him  some  delicacy  from  a  feast,  sajs 
to  the  bearer,  *  Ay,  you  envied  me  your  black  broth  and  your 
paltry  wine,  and  so  1  was  not  asked  to  dinner.'  If  his  mistress 
kiss  him,  he  says,  '  You  do  not  love  me  in  your  heart.'  He  is 
angry  at  a  shower,  not  because  it  rains,  but  because  it  is  too  late 
for  him.  If  he  finds  a  purse,  I  never,  he  exclaims,  find  a  trea. 
sure  f  in  it.  When  he  has  purchased,  after  a  long  bargs^ining 
with  the  seller,  a  slave  at  his  proper  price,  it  will  be  very  won- 
derful, he  .  says,  if  I  have  bought  any  thing  good  at  such  a  rate. 
To  the  bearer  of  the  good  news  that  a  son  is  bom  to  him,  ^  If  you 
added,'  he  replies,  '  that  half  my  substance  is  gone,  you  would 
have  told  the  truth.'  Though  he  gain  his  cause  triumphantly,  he 
is  angry  with  his  counsel  for  omitting  many  strong  points  in  his 
favour.  His  friends  contribute  a  sum  of  money  in  loan  to  re- 
lieve his  necessities,  and  one  of  them  bids  him  now  to  be  of  good 
.  cheer :  *  How  can  I,'  he  cries,  '  when  I  must  pay  back  the  money 

to 


*  Cimon  and  Alcibiades  were  great  dancers  as  well  as  ^reat  men:  ^^^ 
Cimon,  in  his  yuuth,  had  been  notoriously  profligate,  and  Alcibiades  ^^ 
the  most  abandoned  libertine  io  Athens. 

+  Partridge^  in  Tom  Jones^  who  is  also  one  of  the  grumbling  rMf* 
makes  a  similar  complaint :  when  the  beggar  has  fuuod  a  b^^ifc-note,  !f^ 
curses  his  stars  that  he  was  never  lucky  enough  to  8tuini[>ie  oo  auch  a  pri£(* 
—Vol.111. 
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to  each  of  them,  and  besides  that,  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  obligation.'  " 

There  are  materials  in  this  picture  of  a  grumbler  for  a  Moliere 
to  build  a  noble  farce  upon,  and  which  no  doubt  Menander,  th« 
pupil  of  Theophrastus,  made  ample  use  of  in  his  comedies. 

I  will  conclude  these  extracts  from  Theophrastus  by  presenting 
the  reader  with  a  pair  of  portraits,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  fi. 
nished  in  his  very  best  manner.  I  give  them,  also,  as  an  example 
of  that  singular  accuracy,  and  that  discriminating  nicety  of  touch, 
with  which  this  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  a  style  folly  worthy 
of  his  master,  has  separated  and  distinctly  marked  characters, 
which,  to  common  observers,  would  appear  similar,  or  eyen  the 
same. 

The  first  is  the  sketch  of  a  Flatterer  :— 

*^  Flattery  may  be  considered  to  be  a  disgraceful  style  of  in- 
tercourse, but  beneficial  to  the  person  using  it.  The  tlatt'Ter  is 
one  who,  walking  with  another,  cries  out,  *  Do  you  observe  how 
the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  you  ^  this  is  an  honour  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  no  man  in  the  city  except  yourself.  You  were  no- 
bly spoken  of  yesterday  in  the  portico.  *  In  a  company  of  thirty 
men,  the  discourse  falling  upon  who  was  the  best  man,  they  all 
began  and  ended  with  you.' — ^He  takes  off  the  flewitom  the  gar. 
ment  of  his  friend,  and  carefully  picks  from  his  hair  any  feather 
which  may  have  blown  into  it,  and  says,  with  a  smile,  ^  Do  you 
see  ?  because  I  have  not  been  with  you  these  two  days,  your  beard 
begins  to  get  white  ;  and  yet  if  any  man's,  your  hair  is  remarkably 
black  for  your  years.'  When  this  man  speaks,  he  bids  the  rest 
foe  quiet ;  he  praises  him  in  his  hearing ;  and,  when  he  has  ceased 
speaking,  he  cries  out,  '  Excellent ;  sensible !'  When  his  pa- 
tron has  uttered  a  frigid  joke,  not  content  with  smiling,  he  thrusts 
his  garment  into  his  mouth,  as  quite  unable  to  restrain  hi§  laughter. 
When  they  walk  out  together,  he  bids  the  passengers  stop  until 
the  gentleman  has  gone  by.  He  buys  apples  and  pears  for  his 
patron's  children  ;  and  presents  them  in  the  parent's  sight,  kiss- 
ing the  children,  and  saying,  '  Beautiful  offspring  of  a  worthy 
father !'  If  he  is  with  his  patron  when  he  is  purchasing  shoes, 
he  says,  ^  This  foot  is  far  better  made  than  the  shoe.'  When  his 
patron  is  going  to  visit  a  friend,  he  runs  before,  and  says,  *  He 
is  coming.'     He  then  runs  back,  and  says,  ^  I  have  announced 

you.' 


♦  The  porticoes  of  Athens  were  places  of  public  resort,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  was  adprned  with  the  paintiogs  of  PoIjrgQotos,  and  re- 
fouadcd  with  the  wisdom  of  Zeao. 
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yoa.'  He  is  fhc  first  of  the  guests  to  praise  the  wine,  ^and  stys^ 
*  How  tastefully  you  dine!*  Then,  taking  up  something  from 
tiie  table,  he  says,  ^  God  !  this  is  excellent !'  He  asks  his  pa. 
troa  whf^her  he  is  not  cold  ?  whether  he  would  not  wish  to 
have  some  more  clothing  ?  and  whether  he  shall  assist  in  covering 
him  ?  He  is  fond  of  inclining  to  his  ear,  and  whispering  ;  and 
while  he  himself  is  addressing  others,  fixes  his  eyes  ou  his  pa. 
tron.  He  takes  away  the  cushions  from  the  servant  in  the  thea« 
tfe,  and  spreads  them  himself.  He  commends  the  architecture 
of  his  patron's  house,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds ;  and 
says  that  his  picture  is  like  him." 

The  next  is  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  eaten  up  with  the 
zealous  desire  of  pleasing  :  ho,  like  the  other,  is  full  of  flattery 
and  compliment,  but  it  is  not  done  with  the  artful  intention  of 
Incre  which  actuates  the  parasite,  but  merely  with  the  innocent, 
though  unmanly  and  silly,  design  of  being,  at  all  events,  Vastly 
agreeable  to  aJI  persons.  For  want  of  a  better  word  to  express 
the  Grveek  (A^emuut)^  I  shall  use  the  term  ^'  complaisance,"  which 
must  be  understood  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Perhaps  ^^  vanity" 
would  be  the  more  proper  expression ;  but  that  I  leave  to  the 
teadors  to  substitute  or  not  as  they  may  choose : — 

^  Complaisance  may  be  defined,  an  address  which  aims  at 
pleasing  by  disreputable  means.  The  complaisant  is,  one  who 
salutes  a  man  at  a  distance,  calls  him  the  best  of  creatures,  seizes 
both  his  hands  with  expressions  of  admiration,  and  will  not  let 
Um  go :  he  insists  upon  accompanying  him  a  little  way,  teizes 
him  with  inquiries  of  '  When  he  shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him,'  and  at  last  leaves  him  with  exclamations  of  praise.  If  he 
is  CflJled  to  an  arbitration  between  two  parties,  he  is  not  more 
■nxioos  to  please  the  person  for  whom  he  appears  than  his  oppo« 
nent,  that  he  may  be  called  impartial  and  a  common  friend.  He 
tells  for«gners  that  their  pronunciation  *  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  natives.  When  invited  to  dinner,  he  entreats  the  host  to  call 
«  Ins  children,  and  when  they  come,  he  observes,  that  one  fig  is 
not  more  like  another  than  they  to  their  father :  he  takes  and 
kisses  tiiem,  and  makes  them  sit  by  him  :  with  some  of  them  he 
cracks  childish  jokes,  and  others  he  dandles  to  sleep  on  his  knee, 

at 


*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Theophrastas,  who  was  not  a  native  of 
Athens,  might  have  had  this  compliment  paid  to  himself.  -It  is  said  lime 
his  prominciation  and  diction  were  so  fastidiously  elegant  and  accurate^  that 
lie  was  discovered  to  be  a  foreigner  fron  bis  rejection  of  the  ttngrammaticul 
carclessaesB  of  idiomatic  phrasei. 
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at  the  same  time  feeliog  the  greatest  discomfort  and  ineonTenience. 
lie  is  sha?ed  *  with  the  smoothest  nicety,  and  whitens  his  teeth  with 
dentrifice :  he  change;;  his  garments  before  they  have  the  least 
soil,  and  always  smells  of  perfomes.  On  the  forum  yon  always 
see  him  among  the  men  of  most  note  and  substance,  and  at  the 
theatre  he  is  always  close  to  the  people  of  rank  and  fashion.  He 
buys  nothing  for  himself,  but  purchases  little  presents  for  his 
friends  abroad^  which  he  takes  care  to  make  known  through  all 
the  city.  He  keeps  monkeys,  doves,  vases,  and  every  sort  of 
knick-knack  and  curiosity,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends :  he 
tits  up  in  his  mansion  a  little  wrestling.room  and  a  tennis-i^oart ; 
he  goes  about  to  the  philosophers,  the  sophists,  the  teachers  of 
fencing  and  dancing,  and  offers  them  the  use  of  his  rooms  for  the 
oxercise  of  their  respective  arts ;  and  takes  care  himself  to  be 
present  at  their  exhibitions,  to  give  any  spectator  the  -opportunity 
of  saying  to  another, — ^  That  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
place  belongs.'  ** 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characters  of  Theophrastus,  from  whick, 
allowing  very  considerable  dednctions  for  my  inadequate  transla. 
.  tion,  a  very  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  all.  Th^re  are  but 
twenty-eight,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  to  ai^ 
one  who  is  only  a  mediocre  connoisseur  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Besides,  they  do  not  consist  of  dry  moral  axioms  and  musty  syL. 
logisms,  which  a  young  gentleman  would  of  course  blush  to  'be 
thought  acquainted  with,  but  are  light,  airy,  and  entertaining 
•enough  to  divert  a  mere  novel  reader,  and  might,  with  great  ad. 
Tantage,  be  prescribed  for  the  amusement  of  young  ladies,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  cramp,  ugly,  unfashionable  Greek  character  in 
which  they  are  written.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  some  of  the 
readers  will,  at  least,  be  inclined  to  allow,  that  the  ancients  were 
not  merely  dull  stringers  together  of  drowsy  apothegms,— thaft 
it  is  almost  as  possible  to  laugh  over  a  Greek  volume  as  it  is  at 
a  modem  English  comedy, — nay,  that  little  masters  and  misses 
will  be  induced  to  say,  that  if  Theophrastus  had  written  in 
French,  he  might  be  permitted  now  and  then  to  an  alternate  read. 

4Bg 


*  The  orifinBl  says  merely,  fhfit  he  shaves  ofleo  and  has  white  teeth 
Now,  though  this  might  appear  feppery  io  a  nation  of  dirty  philosophers,  it 
-would,  very  properly,  among  us,  be  considered  as  merely  necessary  cleanliness, 
I  have,  therefore,  slightly  altered  the  passage,  a  liberty  I  have  taken  in  one  or 
two  other  places  where  the  allosioa  was  local  or  temporary ;  bat  there  is 
no  trait  which  is  not,  mutatis  mutandis^  perfectly  applicable  at  the  pre« 
sent  day.  The  species,  and  not  the  individual,  is  always  represented,  and 
these  few  allusions  to  local  Banners  and  castoms  form  no  exception  to  the 
graeral  nature  of  the  character. 
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ing  with  the  udTcls  of  Pigault  Le  Brun,  or  the  interesting  tomM 
of  Parisian  Ana, 

T.  B. 


Art.  XV. — On  the  Danger  of  confounding  Moral  mtk  Periomi 
Deformity  ;  with  a  Hint  to  those  who  have  the  framing  of  Jd* 
veriisements  for  apprehending  Offender^, 

Mr.  Reflector, 
There  is  no  science  in  their  pretensions  to  which  mankind  are 
more  apt  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  than  in  the  supposed  Teiy 
obvious  one  of  physiognomy.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  prmcipk^ 
of  this  science,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  learned  professors; 
much  less  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people,  to  deny  its  existence 
altogether  as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
I  believe  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  ^'  read  the  nind's 
construction  in  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every  species  of  reading, 
eo  much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader ;  if  they  are  blear, 
or  apt  to  dazzle,  or  inattentive,  or  strained  with  too  much  at- 
tention, the  optic  power  will  infallibly  bring  home  false  reports 
of  what  it  reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory  glance 
at  a  stranger,  what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has,  who,  upon 
second  inspection,  proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  a  knave. 
Nay,  in  much  more  intimate  acquaintances,  how  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  shall  continue  for  months,  years,  and  then  break  up  all 
at  once. 

.  Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  but  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  if  those  blue  eyes  where,  during  so  many  years  of  anxioui^ 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,   seemed  to  be  written  is. 
characters  which  could  not  be  misunderstood — ask  him  if  thc^ 
characters  which  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  same  ? — if  fcMT*" 
truth  he  does  not  read  sl  dull  virtue  (the  mimic  of  constancy] 
which  changes  not,  only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make 
preference  ? — if  for  sweetness  he  does  not  read  a  stupid  habil^ 
of  looking  pleased  at  every  thing  ? — if  for  serenity  he  does  not^ 
read  animal  tranquillity,  the  dead-pool  of  the  heart,  which  no^ 
breeze  of  passion  can  stir  into  health  ?     Alas  !  what  is  this  bool^ 
of  the  countenance  good  for,  which  when  we  have  read  so  long^ 
and  thought  that  we  understood  its  contents,  there  comes  a  count-** 
less  list  of  heart-breaking  errata  at  the  end  I 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to  which  love  alone  is  sub-«»- 
ject.     I  have  inadvertently  wandered  from  my  purpose,  whick::^ 
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was  to  expose  quite  an  opposite  blonder,  into  which  we  are  no 
less  apt  to  fall,  through  hate.  How  ugly  a  person  looks  upon 
whose  reputation  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs,  and  how  sud. 
denly  his  countenance  clears  up  with  his  character.  I  remember 
being  persuaded  of  a  man  whom  I  had  conceived  an  ill  opinion 
of,  that  he  had  a  very  bad  set  of  teeth ;  which,  since  I  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  his  face  and  facts^ 
I  find  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Thai  crooked 
old  woman^  I  once  said,  speaking  of  an  ancient  gentlewoman^ 
whose  actions  did  not  square  altogether  with  my  notions  of  the 
rule  of  right.  The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  before 
whom  I  uttered  these  words,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  con* 
founded  mental  with  bodily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
tortuous  about  the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  to  thosa 
With  whose  moral  attributes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly 
shewn  in  those  advertisements  which  stare- us  in  the  face  from  tl^e 
walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an  abstract  love  of  justice 
In  the  breast  of  every  passing  peruser;  I  mean,  the.advertisel 
ments  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  absconded  cnl« 
prits,  strayed  apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  away 
their  efiects,  debtors  that  have  run  away  from  their  bail.  I  ob« 
serve,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  indignity  with  which  the 
prosecutor,  who  is  commonly  the  framer  of  the  advertisement, 
conceives  he  has  been  treated,  the  personal  pretensions  of  the  fu*> 
gitive  are  denied,  and  his  defects  exaggerated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the  public 
in  general,  and  in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  sludl  feel  hinu 
self  particularly  interested,  generally  meets  with  fair  usage.  A 
coiner  or  a  smuggler  shall  get  off  tolerably  well.  His  beauty,  if 
lie  has  any,  is  not  much  underrated,  his  deformities  are  not  muck 
magnified.  A  runaway  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the  next 
least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor,  generally  escapes  with  a 
pair  of  bandy  legs ;  if  he  has  taken  any  thing  with  him  in  his 
night,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  superadded.  A  bankrupt 
who  has  been  guilty  of  withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not 
very  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild  usage.  But  a  debtor 
who  has  left  his  bail  in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  cha% 
racters  of  unmingled  deformity.  Here  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  bail,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  poignant,  are 
admitted  to  interfere  ;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  commonly  strike 
in  the  dark,  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  grossness  which  I  am 
convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  fish  that 
casts  an  inky  cloud  about  him  that  his  enemies  may  not  find  him^ 
cannot  more  obscure  himself  by  that  device  than  the  blackening 

TOL.  i«  NO.  II.      '  F  f  representations 
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representations  of  these  angiy  advertisers  must  inevitably  ser?e 
to  cloak  and  screen  the  persons  of  those  who  have  injured  thea 
from  detection.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  one  of  these 
bills,  which  runs  thus : — 

^^  Fifty  Pounds  Reward. 
^^  Run  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident 
in  Princes-street,  Soho,  but  lately  of  Clerkenwell.  Whoever 
shall  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and  lodged  in  one  of 
bis  Majesty's  jails,  the  said  John  Tomkins,  shall  receive  the 
above  reward.  He  is  a  thickset  sturdy  man,  about  five  foot  sii 
inches  high,  halts  in  his  left  leg,  with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  witk 
coarse  red  hair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with  little  grey  eyes, 
one  of  them  bears  the  effect  of  a  blow  which  he  has  lately  re. 
ceived,  with  a  pot  belly,  speaks  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable 
voice,  goes  shabbily  drest,  had  on  when  he  went  away,  a  greasy 
shag  great  coat  with  rusty  yellow  buttons." 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility  that 
John  Tomkins  aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  persou 
all  the  above  mentioned  aggregate  of  charms  ;  jitty  from  my  ob. 
servation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  advertisements  are  usually 
drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gea* 
tleman,  yet  would  I  lay  a  wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the 
following  effect  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  apprehend-^ 
ing  and  laying  by  the  heels  this  John  Tomkins  than  the  aboT< 
description,  although  penned  by  one  who,  from  the  good  senice 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  for  him,  has  not  improbably  beei 
blessed  with  some  years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the  sal 
John.  Taking,  then,  the  above  advertisement  to  be  true,  o 
nearly  so,  down  to  the  words  ''  left  leg"  inclusive,  (though '. 
have  some  doubt  if  the  blemish  there  implied  amount  to  a.positiv< 
lameness,  or  be  perceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  o 
John),  I  would  proceed  thus : — 

-— ^^  Leans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick  and  in^-- 
elining  to  auburn,  his  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  little  turned  up^ 
at  the  end,  lively  hazel  eyes,  {the  contusion,  as  its  effects'  ar^ 
probably  gone  off  by  this  time,  I  judge  better  omitted),  iuclinei^ 
to  be  corpulent,  his  voice  thick  but  pleasing,  especially  when  h^^ 
sings,  had  on  a  decent  shag  great  coat  with  yellow  buttons." 


Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no 
St  positive  man)  that  some  such  mitigated  description  would  les 
th^  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  th_  -^ 
ungracious  variety  than  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  fict^- ^ 
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tious  ugliness  and  fictitious  shabbiness ;  though,  to  do'thos^  gen* 
tlemcn  justice,  I  ha¥e  no  doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them 
in  all  such  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  deformity  which 
they  are  instructed  to  expect ;  and  has  discovered  to  them,  that 
the  Devil's  agents  upon  this  earth,  like  their  master,  are  far 
less  ugly  in  reality  than  they  are  painted. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Reflector,  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  have 
gone  wfde  of  my  subject,  vrhich  vras  to  detect  the  practical  errors 
of  physiognomy,  properly  so  called  ;  whereas  I  have  introduced 
physical  defects,  such  as  lameness,  the  effects  of  accidents  upon 
a  man's  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.  as  circumstances,  on 
which  the  eye  of  dislike  looking  ascance,  may  report  erroneous 
conclusions  to  the  understanding.  But  if  we  are  liable,  through 
a  kind,  or  an  unkind  passion,  to  mistake  so  grossly  concerning' 
things  so  exterior  and  palpable,  how  much  more  are  we  likely  to 
err  respecting  those  nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character 
in  a  face,  whose  detection  constitute  the  triumph  of  the  phy. 
siognomist. 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the 
framers  of  advertisements  for  the  apprehensions  of  delinquents,  a 
sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  justice  induces 
xne  to  address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means  of  attaining 
those  ends.  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  practical,  or  ra* 
ther  negative,  rules  for  their  use,  for  my  ambition  extends  no 
"further  than  to  arm  them  with  cautions  against  the  self-defeating 
of  their  own  purposes  : — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser !    If  the  culprit  whom  yon 
are  willing  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  hav^ 
shewn  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him  your. 
s<?lf,  but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  run  away,  and  left 
you  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him, — sit  down  calmly,  and 
endeavour  to  behold  him  through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.     Image  to  yourself,  before  you  pen  a 
tittle  of  his  description,  the  same  plausible,  good.looking  man 
who  took  you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  mind  every 
intrusion  of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually  obtrudes  it- 
self in  the  room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.     It  will 
do  you  more  credit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  one ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the.  world 
in  general  much  more  of  that  first  idea  which  you  formed  (per- 
haps in  part  erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that  fright- 
ful substitute  which  you  have  sufiered  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind 
and  usurp  upon  it ;  a  creature  which  has  no  archetype  except  in 
your  own  brain. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  runaway  appren. 

r  f  2  tice, 
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tice,  though  the  young  dog'd  faults  are  known  only  to  you,  ahf 
no  doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating  enough,  do  not  pre« 
aently  set  him  down  as  having  crooked  ancles.  He  may  have  a 
good  pair  of  legs,  and  run  away  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  the 
latter  does  rather  seem  to  imply  the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom  your  laudable  ven. 
geance  is  directed  be  a  thief,  think  that  a  thief  may  have  st  good 
nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indispcnsible  to  his  profession 
that  he  be  possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance ;  it  is  more 
than  probable,  then,  that  he  is  endued  with  the  bodily  types  or 
instruments  of  these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  per. 
fectness. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  offence,  I  exhort  you,  do  not  con- 
found meanness  of  crime  with  diminutiveness  of  stature.  These 
things  have  no  connection.-  I  have  known  a  tali  man  stoop  to 
the  basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a 
fair  man  be  guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &c. 

5.  Perhaps  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and 
aggravated  murder.  Here  is  the  most  difBcult  case  of  all.  It  is 
above  all  requisite,  that  such  a  daring  violator  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  society  should  meet  with  his  reward,  a  violent  and  ig- 
Qominious  death.  But  how  shall  we  get  at  him  ?  Who  is  there 
among  us,'  that  has  known  him  before  he  committed  the  offence, 
that  shall  take  upon  him  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  a 
dispassionate  description  of  a  murderer  ?  The  tales  of  our  nur- 
sery,— ^the  reading  of  our  youth, — the  ill.looking  man  that  was 
hired  by  the  Uiicle  to  dispatch  the  Children  in  the  Wood, — the 
grim  ruffians  who  smothered  the  Babes  in  the  Tower,— the  black 
and  beetle-browed  assassin  of  Mrs.  RatclitTe, — the  shag^haired  vil- 
lain of  Mr,  Monk  I^ewis, — the  Tarquin  tread,  and  millstone 
dropping  eyes,  of  Murder  in  Shakspeare, — the  exaggerations  of 
picture  and  of  poetry, — what  we  have  read  and  what  wo  have 
dreamed  of, — rise  up  and  crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye-sea  ring  por,. 
traits  of  the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  absolutely  forestatled ; 
we  commence  poets  when  we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest 
historians,  and  the  very  blackness  of  horror  which  the  deed  calls 
up,  serves  ^s  a  cloud  to  screen  the  doer.  The  fiction  is  blame- 
less, it  is  accordant  with  those  wise  prejudices  witl;  which  nature 
has  guarded  our  innocence,  as  with  impassable  barriers,  against 
the  commission  of  such  appalling  crimes ;  but  meantime,  the  cri- 
minal escapes ;  or  if, — owing  to  that  wise  abatement  in  their  ex- 
pectation of  deformity,  which,  as  1  hinted  at  before,  the  ofBcers 
of  pursuit  never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort 
they  make  a  more  than  ordinary  allowance, — if,  owing  to  this 
or  any  accident,  the  offender  is  caught  and  brought  to  his  trial, 
who  that  has  been  led  out  of  curiosity  to  wltuess  suck  a  scene, 

has 
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lias  not  with  astonishment  reflected  oh  the  difference  between  « 
real  committer  of  a  murder,  and  <the  idea  of  one  which  he  haa 
been  collecting  and  heightening  all  his  life  oat  of  bpoks,  dreamt^ 
^c.  The  fellow,  perhaps,  is  a  sleek,  smug»lookuig  man^  witH 
light  hair  and  eye.brows,— rthe  latter  by  no  means  jutting  out  o^ 
like  a  crag, — and  with  none  of  those  marks  which  our  fancy  had 
pre-bestowed  upon  him, 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  too  serious ;  the  best  way  on  such 
occasions  is,  to  leaye  off,  which  I  shall  do  by  generally  recom^ 
inending  to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  not  to  copfound  Crimea 
M^ith  ugliness ;  or  rather,  to  distinguish  between  that  physiognOi* 
mical  deformity,  which  I  am  willing  to  grant  always  accompa- 
nios  crime,  and  mere  physical  ugliness^'— -yiKicYi  signifies  nothing^ 
is  the  exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  go<}d  or  bad  pef^ 
ppn  indifferently. 

Cbito. 


T*' 


Ki^T,  XVI. — On  tie^  probable  Effects  of  tjie  Gunpowder  Tre^u 
son  in  this  coi^ntrif  if  thf  ConspiTotors  ha4  accomplished  their 
Object. 

Mr.  Reflectoji, 
The  Gunpowder  Treason  was  the  subject  which  called  forth  the 
earliest  specimen  which  is  left  iis  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  When  he  preached  the  Sermpn  oa  that  anniTer. 
3ary,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  Ser* 
mons,  h^  was  a  young  man  just  CQinmencing  his  ministry,  under 
the  auspic/gs  of  Archbishop  Laud,  prom  the  amazing  research  of 
learning,  and  power?  of  maturest  pratory,  which  it  manifests,  one 
should  rather  have  ponjectured  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  person  after  he  was  ripened  by  time  into  a  Bishop  and  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  of  his  discourse  is  so  per- 
tinent to  my  subject,  that  I  must  beg  your  patience  while  I  tran- 
scribe it.  He  has  been  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  fire  which 
Vaux  and  his  accomplices  meditated,  and  that  which  James  and 
John  were  willing  to  have  called  dpwn  from  heaven  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Samaritans  who  would  not  receive  our  Saviour  into 
their  houses.  "  Lastly,*^  he  says,  **  it  (the  powder  treason) 
was  a  fire  so  strange  that  it  had  no  example.  The  apostles,  in^ 
deed,  pleaded  a  mistaken  precedent  for  the  reasonableness  of 
their  demand,  they  desired  leave  to  do  but  even  as  Elias  did^ 
'[fhe  Greeks  only  retain  this  clause,  it  is  not  in  the  Bibles  of  the 

yfS  Church 
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Qinrch  6f  Rome,   And,  really,  these  Romano^larbari  could  nerei! 
pretend  any  precedent  for  an  acit  so  barbarous  as  theirs.     Adri- 
meleqk,  indeed,  killed  a  king,  but  he  spared  the  people.     Ilamaii 
would  haTe  killed  the  people,  but  spared  the  king.     But  that 
both  king  and  people,  princes  and  judges,  branch  and  rush  and 
yoot,  should  die  at  once  (as  if  Caligula's  wish  were  actuated,  and 
all  England  upon  one  head)  was  never  knpwn  till  now,  that  al^ 
the  malice  of  the  world  met  in  this  as  in  a  center.     The  SiciUan 
even-song,  the  matins  of  St.  Bartholomew,  known  for  the  pitiless 
and  dapined  massacres,  virere  but  >e4'^y*i  a-yclas  ovoc^j  the  dream  of 
the  shadow  of  smoke,  if  compared  with  this  great  fire.     Li  tatn 
Qccupato  sceculo  fabulas  vulgaris  nequUia  non  invenU,     This  was 
a  busiy  age ;  Ilerostratus  must  have  invented  a  more  sublimed 
^9lalic.e  thaQ  the  burning  of  one  temple,  or  not  have  been  $o  much 
as  spoke  of  since  the  discovery  of  the  powder  treason.     But  \ 
must  make  more  haste,  I  shall  not  else  climb  the  sublimity  of 
this  impiety.     Nero  was  sometimes  the  popular^  odium^  was  po-« 
pulariy  hated,  and  deserved  it  too,  for  he  slew  his  master,  an4 
his  wife,  and  all  his  family,  once  or  twice  over,-— opened  his 
mother's  womb, — fired  the  city, — laughed  at  it, — slandered  the 
Christians  for  it ;  but  yet  all  these  were  but  prindpia  malorumy 
ib^,  very  first  rudiments  of  evil.     Add,  the-n,  to  these,  Herod!i| 
paster-piece  at  Ramah,  as  it  was  decyphered  by  the  tears  and 
sad  threnes  of  the  matrons  in  an  universal  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  their  pretty  infants ;  yet  this  of  Herod  will  prove  but  an   in- 
fant wickedness,  and  that  of  Nero  the  evil  but  of  one  city.      I 
ijifould  willingly  have  found  out  an  example,  but  see  I  cannot  J 
should  I  put  into  the  3cal^2  the  extract  of  all  the  old  tyrants  in 
antique  stories, — 

Bistonii  stabulum  Regis^  ^usiridis  aras^ 
uintiphattB  mensas^  et  Taurica  reghaThoantis  ;^^ 

should  I  take  for  true  story  the  highest  cruelty  as  it  was  fancied 
by  the  most  hieroglyphical  Egyptian,  this  alone  would  weigh 
them  down,  as  if  the  Alps  were  put  in  scale  against  the  dust  of  a 
balance.  For  had  this  accursed  treason  prospered,  we  should 
)iave  had  the  whole  kingdom  mourn  for  the  inestimable  loss  of  its 
chief  st  gloryi  its  life,  its  present  joy,  and  all  its  very  hopes  for 
the  future.  For  such  was  their  destined  malice,  that  they  would 
not  only  have  inflicted  so  cruel  a  blow,  but  have  made  it  incur, 
able,  by  cutting  off  our  supplies  of  joy,  the  whole  succession  of 
the  Line  Royal.  Not  only  the  vine  itself,  but  all  the  gemmukPy 
and  the  tender  olive  branches,  should  either  have  been  bent 
to  their  intentions,  and  made  to  grow  crooked^  or  else  been 
broken. 

[^  And  now,  after  such  sublimity  of  malice.  I  will  not  instance 
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in  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the  neighbooring  temples,  which  needs 
inust  have  peribhed  in  the  flame, — ^nor  in  the  distfirbing  the 
ashps  of  our  iutombed  kings,  deyouring  their  dead  rains  like 
sepulchral  dogs, — these  are  but  minutes,  in  respect  of  the  ruia 
prepared  for  the  living  temples  :-:• 

Stragem  sed  istam  nor^  tullt 

Chrhtui  cadentum  Principun^ 

Impune,  neforsan  sui 

Fatris  periretfabrica. 
Ergo  qu(B  poterit  lingua  retexere 
Laudeff  (Christ e^  iuas^  qui  domiium  struts 
Infidurn  populum  cum  Duce  perfido .'" 

• 

In  such  strains  of  eloquent  indignation  did  Jeremy  Taylor's 
5roung  oratory  inveigh  against  that  stupendous  attempt,  which  he 
truly  says  had  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  times,    A  century 
and  a  half  of  European  crimes  has  elapsed  since  he  made  the  as* 
sertioD,  and  his  position  remains  in  its  strength.     He  wrote  near 
the  time  in  which  the  nefarious  project  had  like  to  have  been 
completed.     Men's  minds  still  were  shuddering  from  the  recent, 
ness  of  the  escape.     It  must  have  been  within  his  memory,  or 
have  been  sounded  in  his  ears  so  young  by  his  parents,  that  he 
would  seem,  in  his  majturer  years,  to.bave  remjembered  it.     Na 
wonder  then  that  he  describes  it  in  words  tliat  bum.     But  to  us, 
Mr.  Reiiector,  to  whom  the  tradition  has  come  slowly  down,  and 
has  had  time  to  cool,  the  story  of  Guido  Vaux  sounds  rather 
like  a  tale,  a  fable,  and  an  invention,  than  true  history.     It  sup. 
poses  such  gigantic  audacity  of  daring,  combined  with  such  more 
than  infantile  stupidity  in  the  motive, — such  a  combination  of  the 
fiend  and  the  monkey,- — that  credulity  is  almost  swallowed  up  in 
contemplating  the  singularity  of  the  attempt.     It  has  accordingly, 
in  some  degree,  shared  the  fate  of  fiction.    It  is  familiarized  to  us* 
in  a  kind  of  serio-ludicrous  way,  like  the  story  of  Guy  of  Warm 
tcick^  or  Valentine  and  Orson.     The  way  which  we  take  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  deliverance  (out  of  church)  is  well 
adapted  to  keep  up  this  fabular  notion.     Boys  go  about  the 
streets  annually  with  a  beggarly  scarecrow  drest  up,  which  is  to 
be  burnt,  indeed,  at  night,  with  holy  zeal ;  but,  meantime,  they 
beg  a  penny  for  poor  Guy :  this  periodical  petition,  which  we 
have  heard  from  our  infancy, — combined  with  the  dress  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^^gy^  so  well  calculated  to  mbve  compassion, 
— have  the  effect  of  quite  removing  from  our  fancy  the  horrid 
circumstances  of  the  story  which  is  thus  commemorated ;  and  in 
poor  Guy  vainly  should  we  try  to  recognise  any  of  the  features 
pf  that  tremendous  madman  in  iniquity,  Guido  Vaux,  with  his 
horrid  crew  of  accomplices,  that  sought  to  emulate  earthquakes 
4nd  bursting  yolcanoes  in  their  more  than  mortal  mischief. 

Ff  4  Indeed <f 
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Indeed,  the  whole  ceremony  of  burning  Guy  Faux,  or  tha 
Pope^  OS  he  is  indifferently  called,  is  a  sort  of  Treason  Travestkj 
and  admirably  adapted  to  lower  our  feelings  upon  this  memorable 
aabject*  The  printers  of  the  little  duodecimo  Prater  Bookp 
which  I  dare  say  you  have  seen,  Mr.  Reflector,  printed  by 
T.  Baskett*  in  1749,  which  has  the  eiligy  of  his  sacred  Majesty 
George  II.  piously  prefixed ;  have  illustrated  the  servicie  (a  very 
£ne  one  in  itself)  which  is  appointed  for  the  Annifcrsary  of  this 
Day,  with  a  print,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe,  but  the 
contents  appear  to  be  these : — ^The  scene  is  a  room,  I  conjecture, 
in  the  king's  palace.  Two  persons,-^one  of  Whom  I  take  to  bd 
James  himself,  from  his  wearing  his  hat  while  the  other  stands 
bareheaded,-— -are  intently  surveying  a  sort  of  speculum,  or  ma. 
gic  mirror,  which  stands  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
in  which  a  liUle  figure  of  Guy  Faux  with  his  dark  lantern  ap. 
proaching  the  door  of  the  Parliament  House,  is  made  discernible 
hj  the  light  proceeding  from  a  great  eye  which  shines  in  from  the 
topmost  corner  of  the  apartment,  by  which  eye  the  pious  artist 
no  doubt  meant  to  dt^signate  Providence.  Ou  the  othei^  side  of 
the  mirror,  is  a  figure  doing  something,  which  puzzled  me  when  d 
child,  and  continue^  to  puzzle  me  now.  The  best  I  can  oa^e  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  a  conspirator  busy  laying  the  train, — ^but  then^ 
why  is  he  represented  in  the  king's  chamber  ? — Conjecture  iipoa 
so  fantastical  a  design  is  vain,  and  I  only  notice  the  print  as  lie* 
ilig  one  of  the  earliest  graphic  representations  which  woke  xny 
childhood  into  wonder,  and  doubtless  combined  with  the  mum^ 
i&ery  before  mentioned,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  that  horror  wbich 
tlie  naked  historical  mention  of  Guide's  conspiracy  cOuld  not 
have  failed  of  exciting.  .  *     . 

'  Now  that  so  many  years  are  past  since  that  abominable  ma. 
cluilation  was  happily  frustrated,  it  will  noty  I  hope,  be  consi« 
dered  a  profane  sporting  with  the  subject,  if  we  take  no  very  se. 
jdous  survey  of  the  consequences  that  would  have  fioWed  from 
this  plot  if  it  had  had  a  successful  issue.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
is,  in' a  selfish  point  of  view,  is  the  material  change  which  it 
must  have  produced  in  the  course  of  the  nobility.  All  the  ao. 
clent  peerage  being  extinguished,  as  it  was  intended,  at  one  blow^ 
the  RecLBook  mast  have  been  closed  for  ever,  or  a  new  race  of 
{>eers  must  have  been  created  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  as  the  first 

:  ■  ■•    ■    part 


*  The  same,  I  presume,  apoo  whom  the  clergy  man  in  the  aong  of  the 
Fiear  and  Moses^  Dot  without  judgment,  passes  this  memorable  censure  •«— 

Here,  Moses,  the  King,—- 
'Tis  a  scandalous  thing 
That  this  Baskett  should  print  for  the  Crowo* 
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part  of  this  dilemma  i^  a  4eal  too  shoclung  to  tbink  of,  what  a 
fund  of  mouth-watering  rofluctions  does  this  giye  rise  to  in  the 
bn*ast  of  us  plebeians  of  A.  D.  1811 — Why  vou  or  I,  Mr.  Re. 

iloctor,  might  have  been  Duke  of  —  or  Karl  of :  I 

particularize  no  tillcs,  to  avoid  the  least  suspicion  of  intention  to 
usurp  the  dignities  of  the  two  nublemen  whom  I  have  in  my  eye : 
— but  a  feeling  more  dignified  than  envy  sometimes  excites  a  sFgh, 
when  1  think  how  the  posterity  of  Guide's  Lic^gion  of  Ilonpur 
(lunong  wliom  you  or  I  might  have  been)  might  have  rolled  dowa 
*'  dulcllied,"  as  Burke  expresses  it,  "  by  an  exposure  to  the  iu« 
ilueuce  of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  generations,  from  the  hard, 
acidulous,  metallic  tincture *of  the  spring."  *  What  now  orders 
of  merit,  think  you,  this  English  Napoleon  would  have  chosen? 
Knights  of  the  Barrel,  or  I^ords  of  the  Tub,  Grand  Almoners  of 
the  Cellar,  or  Ministers  of  Explosion  ? — We  should  have  given  the 
Train  couchant,  and  the  Fire  rampant^  in  our  arms ;  we  should 
have  quartered  the  dozen  white  matches  in  our  coats ; — the  Shal« 
Jows  would  have  be(>n  nothing  to  us. 

Turning  away  from  these  mortifying  reflections,  let  us  contem;i 
plate  its  effects  upon  the  other  hotise^  for  they  were  all  to  hare 
gone  together, — King,  Lords,  Commons 

To  assist  our  imagination,  let  us  take  leave,  Mr.  Reflector,  to 
suppose, — and  we  do  it  it  in  the  harmless  wantonness  of  fancy,— 
to  suppose  that  the  tremendous  explosion  had  taken  place  in  our 
days  ; — ^^'c  better  know  what  a  Hous<»  of  Contmons  is  in  our  days^ 
and  can  better  estimate  our  loss  ; — let  us  image,  then,  to  our* 
selves,  the  United  Parliament  sitting  in  full  conclave  above— 
yaiix  just  ready  with  his  train  and  matches  below  ;  in  his  hand  a 
^'  reed  tipt  with  lire" — he  applits  the  fatal  engine 

To  assist  our  notions  still  further,  let  us  suppose  that  some 
lucky  dog  of  a  reporter,  who  had  escaped  by  miracle  upon  some 
plank  of  St.  Stephen's  benches,  and  came  plump  upon  the  roof 
of  the  adjacent  Abbey,  from  whence  descending,  at  some  neighs 
bouring'coffee.house,  first  wiping  his  clothes  and  calling  for  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  he  sits  down  and  reports  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  (quorum  pars  magna  fuit)  for  thtj  Morning  Post  or  the 
Courier^ — we  can  scarcely  imagine  him  describing  the  event  in 
any  other  words  but  some  such  as  these  :^ 

^*  A  Motion  was  put  and  carried,  Tliat  this  House  do  a^'ourn  : 
That  the  Speaker  do  quit  the  Chair.  The  House  rose  amid 
clamours  for  Order." 

In 
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In  some  suck  way  the  event  might  most  technically  have  heen 
conveyed  to  the  public.  Bat  a  poetical  mind,  Mr.  Reflector,  not 
pontent  with  this  dry  method  of  narration,  cannot  help  pursuing 
the  effects  of  this  tremendous  blowing  up,  this  adjournment  in 
the  air  sine  die.  It  sees  the  benches  mount, — the  Chair  first,  and 
then  the  bencheSj-^-and  first  the  Treasury  Ik-nch,  hurried  up  in 
this  nitrous  explosion;  the  Members,  as  it  were,  pairing  ofl*; 
Whigs  and  Tories  taking  their  friendly  apotheosis  together,  (as 
they  did  their  sandwiches  below  in  Pellaray's  room).  Fancy,  in 
her  flight,  keeps  pace  with  the  aspiring  legislators,  she  sees  the 
awful  seat  of  order  mounting  till  it  becomes  finally  fixed  a  con- 
ptellation,  next  to  Cassiopeia's  ciiair,— the  wig  of  him  that  sat  in 
it  taking  its  place  near  Berenice's  curls ; — all,  in  their  degrees, 
glittering  somewhere.  Sussex  misses  her  member  *  on  earth,  but 
is  consoled  to  view  him,  on  a  starry  night,  siding  the  Great  Bear 
Cambridge  beholds  hers  +  next  Scorpio,  The  gentle  Castlereagh 
curdles  in  the  Milky  Way.  St.  l^eter,  at  Heaven's  wicket,— 
no,  not  St.  Peter, — St.  Stephen,  with  open  arms,  receives  his 
own 

While  Fancy  beholds  these  celestial  appropriations,  Reason, 
no  less  pleased,  discerns  the  mighty  benefit  which  so  complete  a 
renovation  must  produce  below,  Let  the  most  determined  foe  to 
corruption,  the  most  thorough-paced  redresser  of  abuses,  try  to 
conceive  a  more  absolute  purification  of  the  House  than  this  was 
calculated  to  produce  ; — why.  Pride's  Purge  was  nothing  to  it  5-- 
the  whole  borough-mongering  system  would  have  been  got  rid  of, 
fairly  exploded; — with  it,  the  senseless  distinctions  of  party  must 
have  disappeared  ;  faction  must  have  vanished  ;  corruption  have 
expired  in  air.  From  llifndred,  Ty thing,  and  Wapentake,  some 
new  Alfred  would  have  convened,  in  all  its  purity,  the  primitive 
Wittena-gcmot, — fixed  upon  a  basis  of  property  or  population, 
permanent  as  the  poles 

From  this  dream  of  universal  resfitiition.  Reason  and  Fancy 
with  difficulty  awake  to  View  the  real  state  of  things.  But, 
blessed  be  Heaven,  Mr.  Reflector,  St.  Stephen's  walls  are  yet 
standing,  all  her  seats  firmly  secured  ;  nay,  some  have  doubted 
(since  the  Septennial  Act)  wh(»tlior  gunpowder  itself,  or  any  thing 
short  of  a  Cominiltee  above  stairs^  would  be  able  to  shake  any 
one  member  from  his  seat ; — that  great  and  final  improvement  to 
the  Abbey,  which  is  all  that  seems  wanting,  by  removing  West. 
minster-hall  and  its  appendages,  and  letting  in  the  view  of  the 

Thames, 


♦  J f- ,  Esq. 

f  Sir  V- 
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'Fbamcs,  rousf  not  be  expected  iu  onr  days.  Dismissiogi  therefore, 
all  such  speculations  as  mere  tales  of  a  tub,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  Kn^Iishman,  to  endeavour,  by  means  less  whol  sale  than 
Cluido's,  to  ameliorate,  without  extinguishing,  Parliament^ ;  to  hold 
the  lantern  to  the  dark  places  of  corruption ;  to  apply  the  match  to 
the  rotten  parts  of  the  system  only ;  and  to  wrap  himself  up,  not 
iu  the  mulHing  mantle  of  conspiracy,  but  in  the  warm,  honest 
^loak  of  integrity  and  patriotic  intention. 

1  ;im,  Sir,  Yoursj 

SrFXULATQR. 


Art.  XVJI. — Poets  at  College. 

"The  ingenuity  pf  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  been  exercised  with  Its 
tisual  book-making  dififuseness,  in  patching  up  some  account  of 
*the  life  of  Drydeii,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  late  copious 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  illustrious  poet.  The  masterly  bio- 
graphical statement  of  Johnson  was  not  suflTicienf,  it  seems,  to 
satisfy  the  admirers  of  the  poet ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Scott,  with 
an  industry  by  no  means  equalled  by  his  success,  has  manufactured 
another  life  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  predecessor.  We 
are  still  left  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  some  circumstances, 
which  torment  us  by  exciting  our  curiosity  without  gratifying  it. 
Thus,  we  find,  that  the  great  poet  received  an  tducation  as  a 
king^s  scholar  at  Westminster,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  his  studies  at  the  former  se- 
minary, we  have  frequent  mention  in  his  writings  ;  on  the  latter 
he  is  almost  entirely  silent:  Dr.  Busby,  his  schoolmaster,  is  ad- 
dressed with  the  warmest  affec'ion  and  gratitude,  which  were  not 
extinguished  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life ;  but  of  his  college- 
tutors,  his  college  studies,  and  college.habits,  we  are  almost  as 
ignorant  as  if  he  had  never  entered  the  walls  of  such  a  society. 
The  little  notice  we  do  meet  with  in  his  writings  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  only  involves  us 
in  a  mysterious  darkness,  but  excites  painful  feelings  of  regret 
and  indignation.  In  a  Prologue  written  "  in  his  riper  age"  he 
expresses  a  contemptuous  indilference  towards  it : — 

*'  Oxford  to  him  a  dearrr  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mothcr-universit>  : — 
Thebes  did  his  rude,  unknowing  youth  engage; 
lie  chases  Athens  in  his  riper  age.** 

With 
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4  Willi  a  yiew  to  explamfng  ibe  grounds  of  tliis  dissatisfactioi( 
of  Dryden  with  his  *  mother-anirersi ty,»  Mr.  Walter  Scott  enter, 
.tdns  us  with  a  droll  story  of  his  being  <^  put  out  of  commons'" 
for  refractoriness  to  the  yice-mastcr  of  his  college ;  a  story, 
which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  console  by  his  example  other  gowns^ 
men  suffering  under  the  same  affliction,  but  surely  cannot  be  se^ 
iriously  adduced  as  a  reason  for  being  offended  with  the  whole 
uniyersity. 

An  attempt  to  clear  up  this  part  of  Dryden's  history,  and  te 
yindicate  him  from  the  obvious  charge  of  ingratitude  and  injus. 
tice,  is  more  interesting  than  easy.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
Dryden  has  treated  his  mother-university  with  unwarrantable  ne, 
gleet,  or  a  pointed  contempt  more  bitter  than  neglect,  he  has,  at 
least,  been  deprived,  in  return,  of  that  deference  which  was  uUi, 
questionably  due  to  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever 
exalted  quit  nation.  Who  would  not  have  expected,  ths^t  the 
name  of  Pryden  would  be  joined  witlj  those  of  Newton,  Bentley, 
and  Porson^  and  handed  down  with  them  from  age  to  age  as  the 
boast  of,  at  least,  his  college,  if  not  his  university  ?  But  the 
Cambridge-traveller  i^  conducted  through  all  the  departments  of 
curiosity,  and  taugl^t  to  ad^iire  the  various  monuments  of  science?; 
he  gazes  with  delight  oh  the  statue  of  Newton,  but  looks  in  vain 
for  that  of  Dryden ;  and  is  left  to  conclude,  either  that  Dryden 
was  not  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  or  that  he  conferred  no  ho- 
nour on  his  college,  ai^d  U  consequently  entitled  to  nq  postimmous 
distinction  at  its  hands,  / 

Surely,  such  a  treatment  of  such  a  man  is  every  way  disgrace- 
ful and  unaccountable.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that  Cowley, 
who  adorned  the  same  college,  has  experienced  the  ^arae  scanty 
distinction,  the  circumstance  c^  be  attributed  solely  tp  that  rigid 
austerity  of  taste, — to  that  jealous  exclusion  of  every  thing  poeti- 
cal,  which  seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  confined  system 
of  a  college.  We  need  not  wonder  to  be  told  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  ^^  at  the  university  Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
eager  of  poetical  distinction,"  because  we  are  convinced,  that 
the  manifestation  of  such  a  disposition  would  haye  been  of  itself 
almost  sufficient,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  exclude  him  from 
all  future  favour  and  encouragement  in  that  uniyersity,  which 
was  at  that  time  certainly  not  very  poetical.  But  the  following 
sentence  of  the  great  biographer  is  almost  calculated  to  provoke; 
us  to  laughter : — 

"  He  obtained,  whatever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the 
college.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be  known,  and  it  is 
vain  to  guess ;  had  he  thought  himself  injured^  he  knew  how  to 
complain," — L{fe  of  Dri/den, 

Dryden 
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Drydon  a'  fellow  of  a  collrge !  Who  does  not  know  that  feU 
lowships  were  bestowed  on  mathematics  7  Now,  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  from  the  writings  of  Dr)  den,  that  he  had  paid  much  atten* 
tion  to  this  study  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable,  that  so  loose^ 
so  gigantic,  and  so  Irregular  a  genius,  as  his,  could  have  been  at 
all  chained  down  io  the  dry  lucubrations  of  mathematical  science* 
It  is  not  among  the  fellows  of  a  college,  therefore,  that  we  arc 
to  search  for  the  name  of  Dryden :  a  fellow  ^^  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff"  than  poetry, — of  intense  study  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication, of  a  patient  forbearance  from  forbidden  pursuits,  and 
a  humble  attachment  to  those  which  are  prescribed. 

Such  being  the  necessary  qualifications  on  which  college  ho- 
nours are  usually  bestowed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dryden  was  ex- 
cluded from  them  :.  and  yet,  such  was  thecapriciousness  of  his 
temper,  such  was  his  inclination  to  complain  of,  rather  than 
to  guard  against  his  necessities,  that  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 
subsequently  feel  indignant  at  the  privation  of  that  resource  from 
his  college,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  had  declined  previously 
to  qualify  himself.  If  such  were  the  case,  we  can  only  pity  the 
^eat  man  for  his  fretfulness,  without  having  much  to  say  for  the 
justice  of  it. 

And  yet,  after  all,  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  the  above- 
quoted  rejection  of  all  ties  to  his  "  mother-university"  was  not  a 
mere  momentary  ebullition  of  ill-natured  spleen  and  caprice,  un- 
founded on  any  deep-rooted  feeling,  and  guided  by  no  serious 
wish,  except  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  rival  university,  which  he 
chanced  then  to  be  addressing  ?  This  is  rendered  more  probable 
from  the  consideration,  that  '^  in  the  life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions 
his  education  in  the  college  with  gratitude."  Why  this  gratitude 
was  not  of  a  more  durable  nature  than  to  be  shaken  by  the  paltry 
prospect  of  a  temporary  interest,  or  whether  his  college  had  any 
Strong  claims  on  his  gratitude,  we  cannot  now  determine :  we 
can  only  regret,  that  so  little  is  known  of  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  such  a  man«  and  must  rest  contented  with  the 
dull  memorial,  that  he  went  to  Cambridge  in  1650,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1653. 

Whether  it  be,  that  by  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  a  college  the 
jTaculties  of  a  poet  are  frozen  into  inactivity,  or  that  a  college  life 
is  too  retired  to  attract  the  notice  of  biographers,  we  are  mar- 
vellously at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  have  been  the  occupations 
of  some  of   our  most  illustrious  countrymen,    who  have   slept 
•  .away,  as  it  were,  three  dull  years  within  the  walls  of  a  college, 
and  never  favoured  the  world  with  any  account  of  their  studies 
or  amusements,  of  their  thinking  or  playful  hours,  during  that 
time.     Our  universities  appear  to  be  destitute  of  that  ambition, 
which  would  delight  in  tracing  the  movements  of  their  most  cele* 

brated 
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brated  sons,— m  noticing  their  local  liahits  and  employments,— 
mod  in  contributing  some  portion  of  information  towards  illus« 
trating  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  In 
the  absence  of  this  laudable  ambition,  we  may  visit  Cambridge 
without  being  able  to  collect  any  traditionary  information  of  Dry- 
den  or  of  Bacon  ;  and  as  to  Oxford,  the  wits  there  are  so  igno. 
rant  of  any  thing  relative  to  the  college  habi<s  of  their  great 
men,  that  they  will  talk  to  you,  with  a  very  entertaining  air  of 
importance,  of  the  manners  and  genius  of  Warton  !  Ail  tliis  is 
very  petty,  and  one  would  rather  hear  of  something  new  and  in- 
teresting of  Johnson,  of  Addison,  and  of  Locke. 

Of  Cowley,  though  so  far  removed  from  us,  more  appears  to 
be  known  than  of  later  students.  He  ventured  to  follow  his' 
poetical  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  he  even  did  it  with  impunity : 
but  he  was  afterwards,  by  political  influence,  ejected  from  his 
**  mother  university,'*  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  Oxford.; 
a.n  indignity  which  he  bore  with  more  manliness  than  Drydeii 
would  have  evinced,  who  was  the  greater  poetj  but  -not  the 
greater  man,  of  the  two, 

.  Milton,  says  Johnson,  was  admitted  a  sizar  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  This  is  disputed  by  an  annotator  [li.],  who  main- 
tains, that  Milton  was  a  pensioner  ;  for  proof  of  which  he  apx>eals 
to  the  College  Register : — "  Johannes  Miltonus,  &c.  &c.  admis. 
8118  est  pensionarius  minor,"  Now,  if  he  was  a  pensioner,  what 
is  the  signification  of  this  minor  ?  An  appeal  should  be  made  to 
some  one  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  college  terms  ;  but 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  phrase  "  pensionarius  minor"  can 
signify  nothing  else  but  a  sizar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, that  he  '^  suffered  the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correc- 
tion" at  college,  and  that  he  was  either  expelled  or  rusticated.  * 
It  is,  besides,  reported,  that  while  a  college  student,  he  was 
discoyered  asleep  by  a  lady,  who  left  by  his  side  a  paper  inscribed 
with  the  following  verses  of  Guarini : — 

*'  Occhi,  slelle  mortale, 

Miuistri  de  miet  inali, 

Se  chiusi  ucridete,  ; 

Aperti  die  farete  ?" 

The  truth  of  this  story  does  not  rest  on  indisputable  authority : 
but  if  it  be  true,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  lady  that  she  did  not 
see  him  awake  ;  for  his  eyes  were  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  to 
correspond  with  the  beauty  of  his  features. 

Gray,  I  believe,  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any  honourable 
way,  while  he  was  an  uiider-graduate :  it  is  said,  that  he  ren- 
dered 

^  Dismissed  into  the  country  for  a  certain  Dumber  <of  terms. 
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dered  himself  oLnoxlous  to  his  fellow  collegians  by  the  prim  ef. 
feminacy  of  his  manners,  which  presented  so  strange  a  contrast 
to  the  manly  fire  of  his  writings*  He  was  afterwards,  in  1768^ 
presented  by  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  with  the  Professorship 
of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge, — a  lucrative  office,  which 
he  had  previously  solicited  in  vain  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  But 
^^  apud  Scoti  istius  mentem  ingenium  Grayii,  et  doctriiia,  et 
probi  mores  minus  valucrunt,  quam  artes  adulatoriae  competi- 
toris."  * 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  the  college  anecdotes  of  our  great 
men  were  preserved  with  better  accuracy  than  they  are,  they 
would  add  no  small  portion  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
the  details  of  literary  history.     But  this  part  of  biography  is  in 
general  too  much  neglected :  a  minute  attention  is  bestowed  on 
less  interesting  da3's  of  boyhood,  and  even  the  infancy  of  a  great 
man  is  made  the  object  of  scrupulous  research :  but  at  the  time 
of  his  entering  upon  a  college  life, — at  that  time,  when  his  mind 
begins  to  develope  itself,  his  views  to  be  expanded,  and  the  blos^ 
soms  of  his  future  greatness  to  put  forth  their  promise, — he  is  ne- 
glected as  a  wild  flower,  unworthy  of  cultivation.    His  biographer 
disdains  to  follow  him  into  the  recesses  of  a  college,— -shudder- 
ing, perhaps,  at  the  dissipated  scenes  his  eye  must  encounter,  and 
controuled  by  a  trembling  delicacy  for  his  hero's  reputation.    But, 
since  the  mind,  in  all  the  various  stages  of  its  progress  towards 
excellence,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  contemplation  of  a  philoso^. 
pher,  we  would  rather  encounter  the  hazard  of  beholding  the 
most  frightful  alternations  of  magnanimity  and  profligacy,  than 
suffer  any  part  of  the  life  of  such  men  as  Dryden  or  Savage  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  blank  of  darkness.     To  sympathize  in  their  in« 
firmities,  demands  but  an  exertion  of  our  compassion:  but  to 
conceive  that  they  have  been  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  temporary 
tion.existence,  calls  for  too  great  an  extension  of  credulity,  and 
leaves  the  mind  bewildered  and  unsatisfied. 

S. 


«  Tweddell,  Prolnsiones  Juveo.  p.  69« 


Art, 
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Art.  XV. — Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs. 

Thb  great  public  business  with  which  the  present  year  commenced 
in  this  country,  was  the  establishment  of  that  R<'gency  which  the 
continued  mental  indisposition  of  his  Majesty  had  unfortunately 
tendered  necessary ;  and  we  lament  to  say  that  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  this  momentous  subjf^ct  appear  io  hare  partaken  more 
of  a  party  spirit  modified  by  private  interests,  than  of  that  re« 
gard  to  the  general  good  which  might  hare  been  expected  from 
die  great  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  ministers,  who  bad  pro- 
tracted to  tho  utmost  a  measure  whence  they  anticipated  the  ex- 
tinction  of  their  own  power,  no  longer  able  io  resist  the  exigence 
arising  from  a  defect  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  goTemment, 
resolved  to  try  their  strength  in  imposing  such  restrictions  on  the 
Regent  as  should  limit  his  capacity  of  forming  a  party  attached 
to  his  person,  and  iu  rendering  his  Majesty's  resumption  of  the 
royal  authority  a  matter  within  their  own  decision.  This  project 
would  naturally  be  opposed  by  all  those  who  expected  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  regency ;  and  many 
others  objected,  on  a  constitutional  ground,  to  the  idea  of  con- 
ferring the  regal  office  divested  of  part  of  the  influence  and  pre- 
rogative belonging  to  it,  and  setting  up  a  kind  of  fourth  estate 
as  a  controul  upon  its  exertions. 

The  first  contest,  then,  was  between  an  unlimited  or  limited 
regency ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  Regent  shoald  be  In- 
Tited  to  undertake  his  office  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  or  a  bill 
should  be  framed  specifying  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to 
receive  it.  The  former  proposal  was  strenuously  supported  by  all 
the  Prince's  party ;  and  th(i  whole  band  of  royal  brothers  was 
induced  to  take  the  extraordinary  step  of  signing  a  conjunct  pro. 
test  against  limitation  of  the  regency,  and  transmitting  it  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Ministers,  however,  carried  their 
motion  for  a  regency  bill ;  and  after  long  debates  in  both  houses, 
attended  with  singular  fluctuations  of  majorities  and  minorities, 
it  was  framed  nearly  according  to  their  first  draught,  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  on  a  former  occasion  was  the  model. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  regency  bill  are  the  follow, 
ing : — ^The  Regent  is  restrained  during  a  certain  period  (viz.  till 
February  1812)  from  granting  peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-ap. 
parent,  or  appointing  to  titles  in  abeyance ;  from  granting  of- 
fices in  reversion,  or  oiBccs  or  pensions  for  a  longer  term  than 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  excepting  those  which  are  by  law 
granted  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  The  care  of  his  Ma- 
jesty 
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josty^s  person,  and  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  household,  if 
vested  in  the  Queen,  assistc^l  by  a  council.  The  conncil  Is  ererj 
three  months  to  declare  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  of  irhiidi 
a  copy  is  to  be  sent  to  the  privy  council  and  published  in  the 
Gazkte^  and  they  hare  power  to  examine  the  physicians  upoH' 
oath.  The  King's  recovery  is  to  be  notified  to  the  privy  council, 
"^vhich  is  to  assemble  and  enter  the  said  notification.  The  King 
may  then,  by  his  sign-manual,  require  the  privy  council  to  assenu 
ble,  to  whom  he  shall  signify  his  pleasure  to  resume  the  royal 
authority,  and  a  proclamation  shall  issue  accordingly;  after  whick 
the  present  regency  shall  terminate.  • 

On  the  restrictions  upon  the  Regent  by  this  bill,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  remarked.  Their  purpose  is  mauifest :  they  were  idib 
posed  by  persons  who  knew  that  they  did  not  possess  the  Prince's 
fsCvour,  and  by  a  reservation  of  patronage  in  another  hand,  pro*. 
Tided  an  accession  of  strength  to  that  opposition  of  Which  they 
expected  to  make  a  part,  fiut  the  clauses  relative  to  the  King's 
return  to  power  deserve  a  very  serious  consideration.  The  spirit 
of  them  was  clearly  declared  in  a  spewh  (as  reported)  by  Mr» 
Perceval: — "What,"  says  he,  "are  we  providing  for?  Is  it 
not  to  facilitate  to  his  Majesty  his  resumption  of  the  throne  f 
The  King  is  entitled  to  come  forward  at  once  and  resume  the  ex*. 
ercise  of  his  authority  ;  and  by  this  measure  (the  notification  to 
the  privy  council)  he  merely  announces  to  the  public  the  circumu 
stance  of  his  capacity."  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  ide^ 
neither  the  privy  council  nor  the  parliament  is  entrusted  with  th^ 
least  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  the  King's  capacity ;  but  his  own 
volition,  of  which  the  Queen  and  her  conncil  are  constituted  the 
organs,  is  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  his  restoration  to  powet. 
If  a  similar  case  be  transferred  to  private  life,  the  preposterous- 
tiess  of  this  mode  of  decision  will  at  once  be  apparent.  A  lunatic 
Is  deprived  by  legal  interference  of  the  right  of  managing  kit 
own  concerns  ;  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and  employs  all  his 
remaining  reason  in  planning  the  means  of  resuming  his  prim 
leges.  It  is  well  known  that  with  this  view  lunatics  are  often 
capable  of  great  self-commaud  in  concealing  their  infirmity,  so 
as  to  deceive  those  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  cases  of  in- 
sanity ;  but  would  any  man  of  common  sense  think  a  lunatic^ 
own  declaration  of  being  restored  to  a  sound  mind,  though  backed 
hy  the  opinion  of  persons  interested  in  his  return  to  the  ofiices  of 
life,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  annulling  the  restraint  in  which  hfe 
lias  been  held  ?  and  are  the  functions  of  a  king  of  so  much  less 
importance  than  those  of  a  private  man,  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored with  a  It^s  degree  of  ceremony  and  caution  ?  It  will  be 
said,  that  the  opinions  of  physicians  given  upon  oath  will  doubt, 
kss  be  taken  by  the  Queen's  conncil  before  they  sanction  Ms  Ma. 
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josty^'s  t-esuTriptioti  of  his  high  office.  This,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
is  not  macle  a  necessary  preliminary  ;  but  supposing  it  complied 
■with  ;  what  security  has  the  nation  for  the  ideas  these  physicians 
may  entertain  as  to  the  degree  of  intellect  required  in  the  posses- 
sor of  regal  authority  ?  Should  that  state  of  mental  imbecillity 
ivhich  is  a  common  termination  of  repeated  fits  of  insanity  gra. 
dually  take  place  in  the  present  instance,  who  can  affirm  that  the 
subsidence  of  those  symptoms  which  denote  active  derangement 
might  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  disorder  was  so  far 
subdued,  that  the  part  of  a  pageant  monarch  might  be  safely 
committed  to  the  sufferer  ?  and  thus  the  British  throne,  like  so 
many  on  the  Continent,  might  be  occupied  by  one  who  was  the 
mere  passive  organ  of  a  minister's  will.  In  the  parliamentary 
enquiries  respecting  former  instances  of  his  Majesty's  attacks  of 
this  lamentable  malady,  it  was  proved  tliat  he  had  been  allowed 
to  perform  acts  of  royalty  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  under 
medical  coercion  ;  and  a  motion  wqis  made  and  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  strong  censure  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
that  time  (who  was  the  same  with  the  present)  on  account  of  his 
permitting  such  a  proceeding.  That  parliament  should  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  King's  incapacitifj 
and  that  it  should  exert  no  power  of  enquiring  into  his  returning 
capacity^  seems  a  strange  incongruity.  On  the  whole,  the  ground 
of  these  provisions,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Perceval,  namely,  the  /a* 
cilitating  of  his  Majesty's  resumption  of  authority,  will  proba. 
bly  appear  to  those  who  consider  without  prejudice  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  regal  office,  to  be  entirely  erroneous ;  and 
they  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed,  with 
his  usual  manly  frankness,  by  one  member  of  the  House  of  Com« 
ixions — that  were  the  public  good  the  sole  object  of  their  deli- 
berations, they  would  rather  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
hasty  resumption,  by  previously  requiring  the  fullest  proof  of  a 
complete  restoration  to  mental  sanity  in  the  personage  to  whom 
so  momentous  a  charge  is  committed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  accepted  the  regency  on  the  terms  en« 
joined,  at  the  same  time  expressing,  in  a  dignified  manner,  his 
sense  of  the  difficulties  to  which  its  conditions  subjected  him. 
He  was  installed,  with  due  solemnity,  on  February  6,  when  his 
feelings  of  these  difficulties  were  manifested  in  a  manner  the  pub- 
lic had  not  been  at  all  prepared  to  expect — the  existing  ministers 
were  all  continued  in  office.  Though  they  were  professedly  des- 
titute of  his  confidence  and  approbation,  he  thought  proper  to 
leave  the  reins  of  government  in  their  hands,  and  content  himself 
with  occupying  the  place  of  the  ceremonial  head  of  the  state, 
whilst  he  took  no  part  in  the  exercise  of  real  authority.  For 
this  determination  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned,  than  the 
'  assurance 
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QsJknrance  that  his  father's  disability  would  bo  so  soon  ended, 
that  it  vas  not  worth  while  to  attempt  any  change  of  system^ 
or   to    perform    the    invidious   task    of   making   a  nomination 
among   his   friends   to   posts  which  thoy  would   be  obliged  to 
resign  almost  as  soon  as  t!iey  were  settled  in  them  :  and  it  is  pros- 
bable  the  same  consideration  operated  upon  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  to  have  composed  a  new  ministry.     In  fact,  the  King's 
restoration  to  complete  mental  sanity  has  been  anticipated  with  a 
confidence  which  cannot  but  appear  extraordinary,  on  taking  into 
account  his  repeated  attacks,  combined  with  his  advanced  years : 
and  it  has  now  appeared  that  the  recovery  of  his  usual  state  of 
bodily  health  has  not  been  accompanied  with  the  removal  of  that 
infirmity  of  mind  which  has  unfitted  him  for  the  functions  of 
royalty.     Since  the  establishment  of  the  regency,  ministers  have 
carried  every  question  in  parliament  by  their  usual  majorities, 
and  seem  to  have  experienced  no  obstruction  to  their  measures 
from  the  want  of  the  Regent's  personal  support.     They  havie  ac- 
cordingly pursued  their  usual  course  of  resisting  all  enquiries, 
defending  all  abuses,  and  opposing  all  reforms ;  nor  perhaps  do  . 
the  annals  of  the  reign  exhibit  a  set  of  men  in  power  more  callous 
to  reprehension,  or  more  indifferent  to  public  opinion. 

On  February  12,  the  Regent's  Speech  was  delivered  bi/  com^. 
mission^  his  Royal  Highness  not  chusing  to  go  in  person  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  circumstance  was  regarded  as  a  further 
indication  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  his  resolution  rather  to  consider  himself  as  acting 
the  part  of  a  temporary  representative  of  royalty,  than  of  one 
really  invested  with  the  supreme  authority.  The  speech,  there- 
fore, in  its  topics  and  sentiments  did  not  at  all  diifer  from  that 
w^hich  the  ministers  would  have  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
King  himself.  The  only  interesting  information  it  contained  re- 
lated to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain, 
which  M'as  represent(Ml  as  exceeding  that  af  any  former  year,  A 
confession  was,  however,  made  of  a  deficiency  in  that  of  Ireland  ; 
which  has  since  been  shewn  to  be  enormous  and  alarming. 

The  multiplicity  of  informations  ex  officio  against  alledged  li. 
bels,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last  Retrospect,  has  produced 
a  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  although 
th«  motion  was  quashed  by  a  majority,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Attorney-General  was  vindicated,  yet  the  indignant  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  several  hiembers  concerning  this  abuse  of  power  will 
probably  operate  as  a  check  upon  such  proceedings  in  future. 
One  instance  of  the  good  consequence  of  the  free  animadversions 
of  writers,  though  made  at  the  hazard  of  the  individuals,  has  ap- 
peared in  a  clause  introduced  into  the  mutiny  act,  permitting  the 
commutation  by  contts  martial  of  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  pu- 
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nishraent  of  flogging,  for  the  more  lenient  one  of  itn^^risonment*  - 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  this  clause  was  pasft* 
ing,  the  proprietor  of  the  Stamford  newspaper  was  under  prOse* 
cution  for  publishing  an  article  exposing  the  inhumanity  of  mi* 
litary  flogging  ;  and  also,  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  Lincoln 
jury,  after  certain  publishers  in  London  had  been  acquitted  on  a 
trial  for  copying  all  the  material  parts  of  the  same  article, — 
a  decisive  proof  of  what  we  formerly  asserted,  that  on  the 
spirit  of  juries  the  freedom  of  the  English  press  must  entirely 
depend. 

The  remarkable  indifference  shewn  by  the  country  at  large  to 
the  question  of  the  regency  was  doubtless  in  part  owing  to  those 
mercantile  distresses,  which  have  gone  on  augmenting  till  their 
consequences  have  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  persons  or  con- 
nections of  almost  every  one  concerned  in  trade.  The  abettors 
of  war  have  tasked  their  invention  to  suggest  any  other  cause  of 
this  calamity  than  the  war  itself,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
true  one.  The  exclusion  of  all  our  manufactures  and  colonial  • 
commodities  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  now,  by  the  rigorous 
measures,  of  our  inveterate  foe,  completely  effected,  except  to 
the  few  places  possessed  by  our  troops,  has  closed  the  usual  and 
regular  channels  of  foreign  commerce,  and  has  driven  the  adven. 
turoufl  into  speculationiJ,  many  of  which  have  been  wholly  unsuc 
ccssful,  and  have  only  added  loss  to  stagnation.  Great  Britain 
has  now  become  a  vast  magazine  of  goods  for  which  there  is  no 
vent,  and  which  have  depreciated  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are 
scarcely  adpquate  security  for  the  expences  of  their  import.  The 
opulent  manufacturers  of  articles  of  foreign  consumption  have 
found  it  necessary  to  dischat^e  a  great  proportion  of  their  work-, 
men  ;  while  those  of  slender  capitals,  who  depended  upon  speedy 
returns  to  enable  them  to  go  on,  have  been  obliged  to  suspend 
their  payments ;  many  with  no  hope  of  resuming  them.  G<)vern- 
ment  has  thought  proper  to  interfere  for  the  support  of  commer- 
cial credit,  by  appropriating  a  large  sum  for  temporary  loans  to 
those  who  can  give  adequate  security,  as  upon  some  former  occa- 
sions ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  while  the  cause  subsists,  whether 
much  good  can  be  effected  in  this  way.  What  manufacturer  will 
accept  of  aid  to  make  articles  for  which  there  is"  no  demand ;  or  • 
what  merchant  can  be  lastingly  benefited  by  loans  upon  commo. 
dif ies  still  doomed  to  lie  perishing  in  his  warehouses  ?  The  same 
general  evil  has  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  almost  all  specie 
in  the  common  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  com- 
parative depreciation  of  paper  currency.  Of  the  latter  effect,  a 
proof  has  been  given  by  the  measure  suddenly  adopted  by  the- 
Bank,  of  raising  the  nominal  value  of  its  dollar  tokens  from  5s. 
to  5s»  Qd, ;  and  though  guineas  have  not  as  yet  increased  in  the\r 
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ratio  to  bank-notes,  yet  such  a  consequence  is  expected,  since  a 
high  premium  is  given  for  them  by  those  who  have  means  of  ex* 
porting  them.  The  cause  of  ail  this  is  perfectly  obvious  to  those 
>vho  do  not  vish  to  be  deceived.  Vast  sums  are  cpntinuallj 
M'anted  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  pf  our  armies  in  foreign  coun* 
tries  where  our  bank  paper  has  np  currency ;  and  as  we  haye 
scarcely  any  export  of  commodities  to  create  a  credit  upon  the 
fnerchants  of  the  continent,  which  might  serve  as  a  medium  of 
^payment,  it  is  necessary  to  send  over  gold  and  silver,  the  relative 
yalue  of  which  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  t]>e  increased 
demand. 

The  commercial  distresses  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  aggnu 
yated  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  negociation  with  the  Ame<. 
rican  minister,  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  was  sent  hither  for  the  purpose 
pf  accommodating  all  the  differences  subsisting  between  this 
cpiintry  and  the  United  States.  As  in  the  Regent's  speech  an 
jearnest  wish  was  expressed  of  an  amicable  termination  of  these 
differences,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  some  very  important  point 
stood  ii)  the  way  pf  the  desired  agreement.  The  refusal  by  oar 
niiniiters  to  annul  pur  orders  in  council,  on  the  plea  that  the 
)«*rench  Emperor  had  not  in  effect  revoked  his  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  cau  ;e  of  Mr.  Pinlu 
ney's  dept^rture.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  intricate  question 
■of  right  on  this  occasion  ^  but  only  lament  that  the  most  valuable 
remaining  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  thus  been  cut  off^ 
^t  a  time  when  such  a  defalcation  must  be  meet  sensibly  felt  by 
our  manufacturers.  The  American  non.inter course  act  has  been 
renewed  against  us  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and  a  little  unadvised 
heat  on  either  side  of  the  water  might  readilj  burst  put  into  acts 
pf  hostility. 

The  giopm  created  by  the  state  of  domestic  affairs  has  been  in 
•gome  measure  lightened  by  successes  abroad,  which  have  ^eatly 
added  to  the  military  reputation  of  the  country,  and  which  we 
should  record  with  unmixed  pleasure,  did  we  clearly  perceive  a 
tendency  in  them  jto  that  return  of  peace  which  alone  can  be  the 
parent  Pf  true  national  prosperity. 

The  disastrous  and  unexpected  loss  of  some  pf  our  frigates  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  some  French  frigates  lying  at  (he  Isle  of 
France  had  not  long  been  made  known,  before  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  capture  of  that  island  with  all  the  i^hipplng  in  its 
port,  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  our  vessels  &nd  their  crews. 
A  landing  was  effected,  without  loss,  on  November  29,  by  an 
armament  sent  against  it,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral 
•  Bertie  and  Major-General  Abercrombie,  and  after  a  single  action, 
proposals  of  capitulation  were  made  by  the  French  commandant, 
•^hichj  though  favourable  to  the  enemy,  whose  garrifron  was  not 
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to  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  readily  needed  to,  as 
the  possession,  without  farther  hazard  or  delay,  of  so  valuable  an 
island  was  justly  thought  too  important  to  be  put  In  balance 
with  concessions  of  little  moment.  Thus  a  settlement  which  so 
long  had  been  a  cruel  annoyance  to  our  East  India  traffic,  and 
was  replenished  with  the  spoils  of  our  commerce,  was  reduced 
with  a  facility  that  occasioned  surprise  and  regret  that  the  enter- 
prize  was  not  sooner  undertaken.  Indeed,  after  the  accounts  we 
have  had  of  the  formidable  defences,  natural  and  artificial,  of  the 
place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  so  easy  a  conquest  w^ 
not  gained  by  force  alone. 

The  isle  of  Banda,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  noted  for  the  pro. 
dttction  of  nutmegs,  \yas  takei^  fro^i  ttie  Dutch,  in  August  last, 
after  a  very  slight  resistance. 

Portugal,  the  principal  seat  of  the  European  warfare  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  in  which  great  events  were  continually  ex- 
pected to  take  place,  for  many  weeks  afforded  no  other  spectacle 
than  ihai  of  two  powerful  armies  posted  in  sight  of  each  other^ 
one,  not  venturing  to  attack,  the  other,  o^ily  pccupied  in  defence^ 
Lord  Wellington'.s  strong  position,  judicious  combinations,  and 
incessant  vigilance,  afforded  no  opportunity  to  his  antagonist  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  him  ;  and  as  he  had  ^  sea  port  and  fleet 
at  his  back,  he  wa^  in  no  pain  for  a  regular  supply  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  and  was  likewise  frequently  receiving  re- 
inforcements. M^ssena,  on  the  other  hand,  w^s  lying  in  a  coun. 
try  already  devastated ;  and  though  a  Freuph  army  is  always  fer- 
tile in  resources,  yet  his  remoteness  from  adequate  supplies  mus^t 
evidently  in  no  long  period  reduce  him  to  difficulties,  if  he  should 
fail  in  the  object  of  forcing  the  English  position,  and  gaining 
possession  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  This  period  at  length  air 
rived ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  March,  Massena  relinquished 
his  fqjrtified  post  and  commenced  a  retreat.  Ills  route  was  north- 
wards, apprqaching  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  l;e  was  closely 
followed  by  the  allied  army  of  English  and  Portuguese,  The  mi. 
Jitary  skill  of  the  leader  has  preserved  the  French  aripy  from  any 
other  losses  than  those  necessarily  incident  to  a  hasty  retreat  be^ 
fore  an  active  and  enterprising  foe ;  but  it  has  eternally  disgraced 
itself  by  tjie  cruelties  with  which  it  has  taken  leave  of  a  country 
it  was  unable  to  conquer.  Smoking  towns  and  villages,  slaugh. 
tered  peasants,  and  all  the  horrors  of  violation  and  barbarity,  are 
said  to  have  marked  its  traclf^.'  The  sufferings  of  the  wretched  peo- 
ple have  called  forth  the  generosity  of  this  nation,  and  a  sum  ha3 
been  unanimously  voted  for  the  present  relief  of  the  sufferers — a 
measure  of  justice  towards  those  whose  distress  has  been  princi. 
pally  occasioned  by  the  policy  we  have  adopted  of  making  their 
country  the  seat  of  war  j  but  lyhicliiis  an  addition  to  the  burdei^^ 
-  :,      /  incurred 
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incnrrpd  from  that  war.  A  much  heavier  is,  however,  imposed 
by  a  great  augmentation  of  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  Portuguese  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  troops,  which  has  been  justified  oa 
the  ground  of  the  advantages  experienced  from  such  auxiliaries^ 
who,  under  the  command  and  training  of  British  officers,  have 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in  all  the  actions  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  our  other  peninsular  allies  had  equally 
sustained  their  military  reputation ;  but  the  spring  campaign  in 
Spain  has  hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  losses  and  dis. 
graces.  Lord  Wellington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portuguese  Regency, 
thus  expresses  himself  concerning  the  events  in  Spain :— r-"  The 
Spanish  nation  has  lost  in  the  course  of  two  months  the  fortresses 
of  Tortosa,  Oliven^a,  and  Badajos,  without  any  sufficient  cause ; 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops 
M'hich  never  was  supposed  to  exceed  20,000  men^  besides  the 
capture  of  the  two  last  places,  has  made  prisoners  and  destroy^ 
above  2^,000  Spanish  troops."  Certainly  they  could  not  have 
desired  a  better  opportunity  of  vigorous  exertion  than  whilst  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  so  much  occupied  with  Portugal,  and 
their  failure  can  only  be  ^scribed  to  some  radical  defect  in  their 
military  constitution. 

An  expedition  was  planned  in  February  for  a  combined  body 
of  English  and  Spaniards  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  and  make  an  at- 
tack upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army  besieging  Cadiz.  The 
troops  were  landed  at  the  destined  spot,  and  the  Spaniards  moved 
forward  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Barrpsa.  These, 
iiowever,  they  deserted  on  the  approach  of  a  French  division  ; 
and  the  British  force  under  General  Graham,  amounting  to  about 
5000  men,  found  itself,  on  March  5,  in  the  face  of  a  mach 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  upon  it.  The  general, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  masterly  mind,  decided  upon  anticir 
pating  the  attack ;  and  a  very  severe  action  endued,  the  event  of 
which  was  highly  honourable  to  the  British  troops.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  every  quarter,  with  the  loss  of  two  generals 
made  prisoners,  and  one  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  men  left 
on  the  field ;  and  an  imperial  eagle,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  among  the  trophies  of  the  victors.  Their  own  loss  was, 
however,  severe,  and  their  excessive  fatigue  prevented  them  from 
pursuing  their  success ;  and  unfortunately  there  were  no  Spanish 
troops  near  enough  to  partake  in  the  glory  and  service  of  the 
day.  The  Spanish  commander  in  chief,  indeed,  incurred  so  much 
blame  for  his  conduct  that  he  has  been  superseded.  Our  men  af. 
ter  the  action  withdrew  to  the  Isla  de  Leon,  and  the  French  re- 
sumed the  bombardment  of  Cadiz,  though  more  in  bravado  than 
jfor  any  effective  purpose.     On  the  whole^  this  affair  seems  to 
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h9.Te  done  Utile  more  than  afford  an  additional  proof  of,  what 
did  not  require  to  be  proved,  the  valour  of  British  soldiers; 
while  it  certainly  has  not  added  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  th^ 
co-operation  of  our  ally.  Que  material  advantage  obtained, 
however,  is  th^t  of  the  conspicuous  light  in  which  GeneraJ 
Graham  has  been  enabled  to  place  his  military  talents,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  first  order,  and  may  hereafter  be  essentially 
beneficial  to  his  country. 

No  formidable  addition  has  been  made  to  our  list  of  enemies 
by  a  declaration  of  war  from  Sweden.  Such  a  measure  was  to 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  France  over  that  couu. 
try,  but  it  will  probably  be  attended  with  little  real  hostility  on 
^itlier  side.  The  King,  who  succeeded  to  his  deposed  nephew, 
hag  made  a  temporary  resignation  of  the  sovereignty  on  the 
pretext  pf  ill  health,  and  the  regency  has,  of  course,  de* 
volved  on  the  Frenchman  who  was  elected  crown-prince.  The 
ex-king  pf  Sweden  has  returned  to  the  north  on  board  of  an 
English  frigate ;  but  with  what  view  or  expectation  does  not  yet 
appear.  When  did  a  deposed  n^onarch  submit  tranquilly  to  hi$ 
fate? 

No  one  who  in^parti^lly  considers  the  origin  of  our  quarrel 
with  the  Danes,  will  heartily  rejoice  in  a  success  over  that  injured 
people ;  yet  the  singular  gallantry  with  which  a  late  attack  on 
their  part  has  been  repelled,  cannot  bjit  be  flattering  to  a  patriotic 
spirit.  The  little  isle  of  Anholt,  in  tlie  Catogat,  having  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  British  garrison  of  a  few  more  than  300  men,  as  a 
commodious  maritime  station,  an  expedition  of  sea  and  land 
forces  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  4000  men,  was  sent 
out  from  Eienmark  for  its  recovery.  A  landing  was  effected  on 
the  island,  on  March  27,  and  a  vigorous  attack  was  coinmenced 
iipon  the  defences.  The  Danes  were,  however,  repulsed  bt  ali 
points  with  gre^t  loss ;  and  a  body  of  more  than  ^00,  which  was 
unable  to  get  back  to  their  boats,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
Two  of  the  king's  vessels  gave  their  assistance  on  the  occasion^ 
and  captured  two  Danish  gun-boats.  Small  as  this  action  was  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  nothing  could  more  de. 
cisively  prove  the  valour  and  skill  of  British  troops  J  and  the  re- 
sult may  be  regarded  as  aii  augury  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  them  if  the  defence  of  their  native  land  from  invasion  shoulcl 
ever  become  their  task.  Ind^d,  the  various  instances  of  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  our  soldiers,  aj&  well  as  of  our  sailors, 
which  have  lately  occurred,  ought  to  operate  as  a  cure  of  that 
panic  with  which  the  nation  in  general  has  been  struck  on  con. 
templatlng  the  bare  possibility  of  a  future  loss  of  naval  do- 
minion, and  which  seems  to  have  reconciled  it, to  the  prospect  of 
eteru^  war, 

The 
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The  birth  (March  20)  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  French  Empe- 
ror may  be  considered  as  an  event  of  some  consequence  in  coo^ 
iinental  politics,  as  it  may  tend  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of  al- 
liance between  the  French  and  the  Austrian  courts,  and  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  that  despotism,  of  which  France  is  at  the  same  tim^ 
the  passive  victim  and  the  active  instrument ;  but  this  tendency 
may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  itself,  by  the  des- 
pair it  may  excite  of  tlie  natural  termination  of  usurped  and  im« 
moderate  power ;  and  the  chance  that  the  infant  King  of  Rome 
may  come  to  be  the  second  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  will  pro- 
})ab]y  not  be  estimated  at  a  high  rate  by  political  calculators.  The 
prospect  is  at  present  far  from  unclouded  before  Napo.leon,  whofe 
failure  in  his  promised  subjugaiion  of  the  peninsula  cannot  t>i|t 
diminish  that  reputation  for  invariable  success  by  which  alone  he 
has  hitherto  maintained  his  extended  sway,  and  who&e  iron  rule 
must  have  made  as  many  malcontents  as  subjects.  There  seeois 
j^ood  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  views  with  much  dissatiafactioii 
the  haughty  predominance  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  the  north  jj 
though  the  weakness  of  her  court  will  not  justify  any  firm  re^ 
liance  on  her  efforts  to  assert  her  natural  inlluence ;  at  ie^st,  she 
must  free  herself  from  her  un^vised  war  with  the  J'orte  before 
^he  can  apply  her  resources  to  any  other  effectual  purpose.  Thitt 
power,  in  the  midst  of  dilBculties  external  and  internal,  does  n^t 
seem  disposed  to  submit  to  the  terms  deniaiKled  by  Russia,  of  the 
cession  of  all  its  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  ancl 
Mussulman  enthusiasm  has  often  maintained  a  hard  conflict  witii 
Christian  disci[)liue.  The  powerful  English  ffeet  to  be  sent  into 
the  Baltic  will  doubtless  considerably  affect  the  state  of  northeni 
politics. 

While  Europe  is  in  this  precarious  and  unsettled  condition^  the 
flames  of  a  revolutionary  war  are  unhappily  ravaging  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  America.  The  great  question,  whether  the  Spanish 
colonies  should  take  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  indepen«. 
dence,  or  should  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand  VH.,  has  already 
divided  some  of  the  principal  governments,  and  occasioned  coa*> 
fiicts  marked  with  the  sanguinary  violence  belonging  to  the  Creole 
character.  In  Mexico,  it  seems  as  if  the  old  interest  was  predo. 
minant ;  in  Caraccas  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  new  prevails ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  blood  will  be  shed  before  a  con«» 
currence  in  one  system  can  be  effected.  The  English  government 
has  prudently  declared  that  it  means  to  take  no  part  in  these  do«r; 
mestic  quarrels,  but  only  to  protect  all  from  the  designs  of  the 
common  enemy. 

To  revert  to  matters  more  nearly  concerning  ourselves — aa 
alarm  was  for  some  time  excited  respecting  the  internal  state  of  Ire« 
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land,  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the  secretarj, 
Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  requiring  from  all  magistrates  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  election 
or    appointment  of    representatives   or  delegates  to  a  Catholic 
Committee  meant  to  be  assembled  in  Dublin.     This  exertion  of 
power  was  authorised  by  a  clause  in  the  convention  act,  but  it 
had  not  been  put  in  force  for  some  years  past ;  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  a  discovery  had   been  made  of  some  very  dan- 
gerous designs  on  the  part  of  that  numerous  body  of  Irish  subjects. 
The  ministry  on  this  side  the  water  afBrmed  that  they  knew  no- 
thing of  this  measure  till  it  was  adopted ;  but  when  Mr.  Pole 
came  over  io  justify  his  conduct,  he  received  the  usual  support  of 
the  government.     Nothing,  however,  but  a  very  obvious  neces- 
sity could  apologize  for  the  renewal  of  an  arbitrary  proceeding, 
devised  in  a  time  of  Jictual  rebellion,  and  conveying  a  severe  re- 
flection on  the  great  body  of  the  nation.     The  Irish  ministry 
seem   to  have  been  conscious  that  they  had  been  precipitate ;  for 
when  they  €ent  two  magistrates  to  disperse  the  meeting  of  a  very 
respectable  Catholic  committee  in  Dublin,  of  which  Lord  Ffrench 
was  president,  the  firmness  shown  by  the  president  and  members 
disconcerted  the  satellites  of  authority  ;  and  the  declaration  that 
the   meeting   was   only  for  the  purpose   of  preparing  a  peti. 
tion,  was  accepted  as  a  reason  for  giving  it  no  further  inter* 
ruption. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  among  domestic 
occurrences  the  election  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  did  not  its  circumstances  aflbrd  some  insight  into  the 
^tate  of  parties.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  first  declared  himself  a 
candidate,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor,  in  which, 
after  very  humbly  disclaiming  any  merit  of  his  own,  he  begged 
leave  to  mention  the  supposed  good  wishes  of  his  Majesty  for  hU 
success,  and  the  avowed  patronage  of  Mr.  Perceval.  This  letter, 
one  of  the  meanest  perhaps  that  ever  fell  from  a  noble  pen,  gave 
deep  disgust  to  all  who  were  capable  of  feeling  for  the  honour  of 
the  university ;  and  proved  very  serviceable  to  his  competitor, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  carried  the  election  hy  a  considera- 
ble majority,  notwithstanding  the  two  archbishop's  and  several 
bishops,  with  various  persons  about  the  court,  thought  themselves 
bound  to  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  opposition  to  the 
King's  own  nephew,  and  the  known  wish  of  the  Regent. 

Thus  terminates  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1811^  leaving 
abundant  matter  for  the  expectation  of  important  events  in  its 
ulterior  course ;  but  we  dare  not  predict  thcU  event  which  is 
the  object  of  our  warmest  wishes — its  close  with  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  and  so  many  other  countries, 
irhich  have  so  long  been  suQerers  under  the  reign  of  lawless 

violence 
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Tiolci^ce  and  unprincipled  anibliion.      All  victorj'  which  does 
Dot  tend  to  this  point  is  only  so  much  aggravation  of  human 
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Art.  XIX.— Ort  ihc  Public  Spirit  of  the  Tinies^  and  the  Stat9 

of  Parties. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  send  forth  a  de« 
clamation  against  the  age  in  general ;  much  less  to  anathematize 
pvery  body  who  differs  from  them  in  opinion.  There  are,  it  is 
trne,  and  ever  will  be,  a  certain  quantity  of  common-place  old 
gentleman,  and  respectable  but  wrinkled  ladles,  to  treat  us  with 
lectures  on  the  ^^ge^QX2icy  of  the  times,  and  to  shew  us  how 
wrong  we  arc  in  admiring  the  youth  and  beauty  around  us.  The 
pld  epicure  in  Gil  Bias  thought  that  the  peaches  iiad  degenerated 
^ince  his  time;  and  were  we  to  take  for  granted,  in  a  progressive 
ratio,  all  that  has  beei>  said  on  this  subject,  we  should  find  that 
>¥e  had  si^uk  beneath  all  standard  *of  comparison ;  that  every 
thing  about  us  was  wretched  ^nd  iinreasotiable  ;  that  we  could 
scarcely  read  or  write ;  had  no  mqrals,  manners,  or  commoa 
^nse  ;  and  were  not  above  six  inches  high, 

|3ut  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  advancement  of  reason 
in  the  present  age,  is  the  general  disappearance  of  this  kind  of 
superstition.  The  most  desponding  of  us  are  too  much  alive  to 
the  many  improvements  around  them,  to  waste  all  their  praise 
upon  their  ancestors :  people  begin  to  see  tlie  folly  of  lamenting 
the  want  of  other  Bacons  to  make  revolutions  in  science,  and 
other  Newtons  to  discover  a  fresh  centre  of  gravity  ;  aud  though 
we  may  now  aud  then  find,  in  a  corner  of  a  maga^iue,  a  letter 
from  some  young  gentleman,  fresh  from  Goldsmith  or  Dr.  John, 
son,  complaining  that  "  we  have  no  sucii  men  liovvra-days,"  it 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  we  have  poets  an4  philosophers 
.superior  to  both ;  and  that  in  no  age,  among  the  possessors  of 
real  knowledge,  has  knowledge  been  so  real  and  so  unadulterated 
with  prejudice. 

But  while  we  do  justice  to  the  improvements  of  the  age,  we 
must  not  be  blind  to  it's  deteriorations ;  and  we  cannot  be  so, 
if  we  do  that  justice  in  the  proper  spirit,  since  it  is  by  knowing 
the  defects  as  well  as  merits  of  the  times,  that  we  set  both  in  theip 
proper  contrast,  ascertain  their  causes,  observe  their  progress, 
and  prolong  or  provide  against  their  effects.  The  same  impartial 
observer;  for  instance;  who  sees  our  rise  in  painting,  will  ac* 
'  knowledge 
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knowledge  our  decline  in  music ; — ^he  will  perceive  that  if  the 
whole  drama  has  become  puriied,  it  has  also,  though  certamlj 
not  from  the  same  cause,  become  stultified ;  and  he  will  cojifess, 
that  if  our  foreign  power  has  never  before  been  so  extensive,  it 
has  never  been  less  strong  or  effectiral  at  the  point  where  its  in- 
fluence would  be  most  advantageons. 

It  is  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  with  disinte, 
restedness,  self-respect,  or  hope  enough  to  come  forward  and 
Irecommend  this  kind  of  impartiality,  that  public  errors  acquire 
so  much  negative  strength  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  removal  of  the  er- 
rors themselves  that  the  difficulty  lies,  as  their  secret  friends 
would  have  us  believe,  but  in  the  obtainment  of  a  few  shoulder^ 
that  would  apply  themselves  heartily  to  the  task.  That  persons 
both  willing  and  able  to  ^t  about  it,  are  not  to  be  fouiid,  can 
hardly  be  supposed  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  na. 
tional  intellect ;  but  that  such  persons  do  not  take  a  sufficient  in^ 
terest  in  the  thing,  is  very  evident,  and  so  is  the  cause  of  their 
lukewarmnesfi  : — they  think  that  experie|ice  is  against  them  ;  that 
fio  much  blood  and  treasure  wasted  for  ?uch  a  succession  of  years 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  and  it's  ser>'ants  argue  a  complete 
subjugation  of  the  public  sense  ;  and  that  as  men  ef  independence 
have  already  exerted  themselves  to  little  purpose,  it  becomes  them 
to  sit  down  quietly  with  their  books  and  their  families,  and  enjoy 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  while  quietness  is  to  last.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  say  at  what  time,  i^nd  under  what 
circumstances,  an  independent  man  ha^  a  right  to  argue  to  him- 
'  self  in  this  manner.  If  the  eircumEtances  be  desperate,  he  may 
be  of  use  in  preparing  people  for  the  shock,  and  in  diminishing 
its  force  by  his  own  firmness ;— -if  they  are  not  soj^  his  retreat  is 
confessedly  premature,  and  it  is  well  if  he  dan  shew  th^t  it  is  not 
Indolent  or  even  timorous.  One  thing  it  becomes  him  well  to 
consider,  under  any  possible  view  of  the  case ;  and  that  is,  that 
it  is  the  want  of  such  men  as  himself  that  peculiarly  helps  to 
make  it  desperate.  If  two,  or  twelve,  or  thirty  i|idepe^4<^t  men 
in' public  life  have  been  able  ^o  effect  little  against'  corruption,! 
twelve  or  thirty  more,  adding  both  positive  strength  to  the  cause 
and  the  influence  of  conscientious  example,  may  be  able  to  e&ct 
e,  great  deal : — and,  in  l^e,  if  nothing  at  all  can  be  atchiered, 
yet  it  is  something  to  shew  to  posterity  how  freedom  retains  her 
voice  to  the  last,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  wrest  from  her  in  her 
flying  moments  the  vigorous  pruiciple  of  life. 

But  the  assumption,  that  much  has  already  been  tried  without 
success,  seems  to  be  unjustifiable.  The  ivant  of  success  is  ma- 
nifest, to  a  certain  degree ;  but  where  is  the  much  that  has  been 
tried  ? — These  assertions  are  made  in  moments  of  Irritation,  when 
isome  favourite  scheme  has  been  thwarted^  or  some  long-expected 

good 
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^ood  fortune  been  faithless.  It  was  in  such  a  moment  that  Mr; 
Fox  took  his  well-known  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  de« 
daring  that  it  was  useless  to  sit  there  any  longer ;  and  it  wa^  a 
similar  feeling  which  lately  proYoked  his  friends  to  cry  out,  that 
the  nation  was  absolutely  divided  into  two  huge  parties  of  bigoted 
courtiers  and  vengeful  democrats,  who  were  bent  upon  each" 
other's  destruction.  The  fact  is,  however, — and  these  very  per- 
sons have  since  tacitly  acknowledged  it, — that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  case  with  all  nations,  think  little  or 
nothing  about  politics,  except  when  the  tax-gatherer  annoys 
them,  or  when  people  meet  in  the  street  or  at  dinner,  and  have 
exhausted  the  social  sympathies  of  the  weather.  There  is  that  in 
politics,  which  persons  of  all  descriptions,  except  such  as  haver 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  matter,  are  inclined  to  avoid, — ^the 
idle  and  luxurious  for  it's  troublesomeness,  the  men  of  taste  for 
it's  dryness,  and  the  foolish  from  not  discerning  it's  effects.  Were 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  as  has  been 
represented,  things  would  be  in  a  fairer  likelihood  of  amendment^ 
for  it  is  seldom,  when  it's  own  welfare  is  concerned,  that  such  a 
body  thinks  wrongly,  if  it  thinks  at  all ;  and  therefore,  instead' 
of  going  about  to  settle  imaginary  divisions  which  absord  the 
iKition,  and  to  lament  that  these  divisions  are  given  up  to  a 
dreadful  stubbornness  that  beats  back  all  interference,  it  becomes 
reasonable  observers. to  rouse  the  attention  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  real  state  of  things, — to  create  an  interest  in  politics  in- 
stead of  repressing  it, — and  to  shew  them  how  insignificant  are 
these  very  parties,  so  fearfully  exaggerated,  when  compared  with 
that  aggregate  power  of  mind,  which  is  at  present  inactive  and 
useless,  but  might  be  irresistible  and  all-reforming. — And  first, 

Of  the  Pittites, — How  will  posterity  believe  that  power  in  this 
country  was  not  duly  enjoy^  for  twenty  years,  but  bequeathed 
in  a  flourishing  state  to  his  disciples,  by  a  man,  whose  good 
works  were  at  the  best  a  great  questi<»n,  who  confessedly  heaped 
boTden  on  burden  over  the  people's  shoulders,  whose  foreign  po- 
licy was  invariably  unfortunate,  who  entered  into  power  when- 
England  gave  the  tone  to  Europe,  was  at  peace,  was  respect^ie^ 
and  onfi^  400  millions  in  debt,  and  who  left  her  at  his  death  shutr 
out  from  the*  Continent,  at  war  with  the  whole  civilized  world, 
loaded  with  the  ignominy  of  unfortunate  coalitions,  and  groan-' 
ing  under  a  debt  of  800  millions,  with  financial  prospects,  that' 
roused  the  alarm  of  the  most  confident  and  the  enquiries  of  the* 
most  slavish  ?     If  they  look  for  explanation  to  certain  biograpbi.t 
cal  and  historical  compilations,  which  however  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  reach  them,  their  astonishment  will  mount  to  a  pitch  of 
agony  on  finding  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  unin- 
terruptedly fond  of  this  man  and  his  disciples ;  that  "the  cbartierd* 
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■were  the  roost  disinterested  people  that  could  be  ;  and  above  alf^ 
that  the  prince,  who  then  sate  on  the  throne,  was  decidedly  and 
in  one  word,  "  the  best  of  kings."     They  will  as  little  discover 
the  main  point  of  the  truth,  though  they  will   see^morc  of  it's 
contingencies,  by  reading  the  statements  that  attribute  all  our 
ministerial  evHs.to  an  overgrown  aristocracy.     "What!"  they 
will  say :  ''  did  this  '  best   of  kings'  then,  who  must   doubtless 
have  been  the  wisest,  suffer  all  his  excellent  plans  to  be  defeated 
by  his  own  ministers  ?  Did  he  patiently  allow  the  people  to  be 
enamoured  of  their  own  misfortunes,  without  telling  them   how 
much  they  were  injuring  him  as  well  as  themselves  ?  Did  he  calmly 
see  his  power  wrrsted  out  of  his  hands  by  an  usurping  aristocracy, 
who  must  infallibly  have  rendered  him  undignified  as  far  as  re- 
garded his  own  person,  and  impotent  in  all  that  militated  against 
their  interest  ?"     Unable  to  endure  the  mystery  of  so  many  con- 
tradictions, they  will  have  recourse  to  works  that  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  prince's  character ;  and  mystery  and 
contradiction  will  vanish  at  once  before  a  plain  fact  or  two  re- 
specting the  royi^l  intellect.     It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
years,  even  among  the  boldest  advocates  of  reform,  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  reigning  prince  as  influencing  the  tone  of  affairs. 
There  used  to  be  considerable  talk  of  an  influence  that  *^  was  en- 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;"  but  this  has  given  way 
to  party  jealousy.     The  Foxites,  unwilling  to  confess  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  are  as  obnoxious  to  the  king  as  to  the  ministers, 
have  chosen  to  represent  the  latter  as  usurpers  of  his  service ; 
and  my  brother  Reformists,  occupied  in  inveighing  against  the 
most  manifest  cause  of  our  evils, — the  corruptions  of  Parliament, 
have  affected  to  regard  his  Majesty  as  a  party  equally  aggrieved 
as  themselves  by  the  boroughmongers  ; — at  least,  they  have  not 
made  the  proper  distinction  between  an  aggrievement,  unwilling- 
ly sustained,  and  a  voluntarily  allowed  and  even  cherished  in. 
dignity,  from  want  of  a  right  sense  of  the  interests  of  the  throne. 
But  this  want  of  distinction  is  very  impolitic,  and  the  silence  re. 
specting   royal  influence  altogether  unnatural.     History,  which 
always  says  more  of  kings  than  their  own  age  chuses  to  say  of 
them,  and  which  justly  regards  their  influence  as  a  component 
part  of  the  character  of  the  times,  will  make  up,  for  such  a  re. 
serve  as  it  ought.     Not  such  was  the  reserve,  when  Chatham  de- 
nounced the  folly,  the  fatuity  of  persisting  in  endeavouring  to  en- 
slave the  Americans ; — not  such  was  the  reserve,  when  Junius  wrote, 
a  roan  who,  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  privatei,  had  evidently 
seen  much  of  what  he  spoke,  and  spoke  it  with  a  memorable  elo. 
qnence; — not  such  was  the  reserve,  when  Wilkes,  a  profligate 
inan  indeed,  but  one  whom  more  profligate  politicians  enabled  to 
shine  as  a  patriot^  maintained  the  cause  of  personal  liberty  in  the 
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face  of  an  angry  court,  and  came  victorious  from  that  unequal 
quarrel.  Profiting  by  a  silence,  so  useful  to  themseWes  and  so 
embarrassing  to  their  opponents,  the  Pittites  hare  ever  been  in- 
dustrious to  represent  themselves  as  possessing  power  solely  on 
the  strength  of  their  merits  and  superior  wisdom  ;  and  the  pre. 
sent  ministers,  conscious  that  with  the  hold  they  have  upon  the 
throne  and  the  aristocracy,  tliey  may  mock  with  impunity  a  people 
who  have  no  voice,  boast  of  enjoying  the  exclusive  confidence 
of  the  nation ;  as  if  millions  of  people  were  like  an  infatuated 
woman,  whose  fondness  increases  with  her  cause  for  contempt, 
and  who  manifests  the  strength  of  her  passion  by  administer, 
ing  to  the  profusion,  and  crouching  under  the  ill-usage,  of  a 
worthless  favourite.  The  fact  is,  that  taking  into  the  account 
that  floating  mass  of  courtliness  and  monied  interest  which  is  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  an  administration,  particularly  of  one  de- 
lighting in  war,  the  Pitt  school  has  maintained  it's  stand,  from 
first  to  last,  from  master  to  menial,  from  two  great  causes, — first^ 
the  weakness  of  the  royal  judgment, — and  second,  the  support 
of  the  boroughmongers,  who,  in  their  interchange  of  good  of. 
iices,  principally  depend  upon  such  weakness  for  the  continuation 
of  their  influence.  By  this  defect  is  not  meant  a  common  want 
of  discernment  in  the  choice  of  ministers, — though  indeed  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  this  respect  has  been  common  enough  of 
late  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe, — but  a  very  uncommon  want  of 
discernment,  for  an  English  prince,  in  all  matters  of  enlarged 
policy, — a  wayward  imbecility  of  judgment,  which  Bute  did 
what  he  could  to  render  prejudiced,— whi^h  the  subsequent  alarm- 
ing events  in  Europe  contributed  to  increase,.— and  which  some, 
thing  more  than  a  constitutional  tendency  to  insanity  has  ever 
prevented  from  amendment.  The  late  report  of  the  physicians, 
though  disclosing  circumstances  that  ought  to  keep  up  an  universal 
indignation  against  the  persons  who  have  held  the  public  in  ig- 
norance of  the  King's  state  of  mind,  has  never  met  with  suffi- 
cient comment  or  attention  in  it's  bearings  on  this  matter.  In 
that  report,  illustrated  by  the  remembrance  of  Bute  and  the 
events  of  the  present  reign,  may  be  discerned  the  feelings  that 
persisted  in  the  American  war ;  those  which  condescended  into  a 
personal  quarrel  with  a  subject  on  a  question  of  popular  free- 
dom ;  those  which  have  smitten  and  turned  away  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish ;  those  which,  long  after  the  people  had  given  up  their 
Anti.Gallican  infatuations,  persisted  in  a  disastrous  war  on  be- 
half of  corrupt  monarchies  ;.~and  in  fine,  those  that  in  despite 
of  continual  ill-success,  profusion,  and  bloodshed,  served  to  ren. 
der  the  Pitt  school  omnipotent  by  a  mutual  guarantee  of  preju. 
dices,  of  religious  and  regal  weakness  on  the  one  hand,  and  an. 
unlimited  com.mand  of  the  boroughmongers  on  the  other.     With. 
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out  dwelling  any  iongor  on  the  causes  that  have  given  exclusive 
power  to  the  Piftites,  for  the  boronghmongering  alone  does  not 
at  all  acconnt  for  that  exclusiveness,  it  is  thus  that  histotf  will 
explain  a  secret,  which  it  has  equally  concerned  their  pride  and 
their  policy  to  keep  in  darkness.     Mr.  Pittas  admirers  will  tell 
IIS,  that  he  was  too  high-spirited  a  man  to  enjoy  power  under 
any  condition  of  servility :  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
giving  so  much  credit  to  the  haughtiness  of  his  character.     Fond 
of  power  only,  regardless  of  meaner  honours,  and  contemptuous 
of  wealth,  he  looked  down  upon  his  title.hunting  and  money- 
getting  creatures  with  a  dignity,  which  they  justly  felt  themselves 
unable  to  reach  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  all  that  has  been 
said  about  Mr.  Pitt's  high-minded  independence :  it  was  a  sheer 
piece^  of  contrast  between  him  and  his   servants.     Other   men 
know  how  to  value  the  superiority  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  despiser  of  petty  accumulations,  who  could  refuse  of- 
fices to  his  own  brother,  is  a  very  different  man,  in  their  minds,  from 
Iffr.  Perc^val^  who  heaps  places  on  himself,  and  gives  40,000/. 
a-year  to  a  brother  who  does  nothing.     The  same  superiority 
might  have  been  visible  in  Mr.  Pitt's  manners  at  court,  and  no 
doubt,  was  so :  but  all  this  does  not  prove  him  io  have  been 
above  the  compliances  necessary  to  his  long  retention  of  office. 
What  wasf  it  that  Catharine  of  Russia  said  on  hearing  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  foreign  appointments  ?«-"  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see,  after  all, 
loves  his  place  better  than  his  country."     To  the  same  cause  is  to 
be  traced  his  gross  tergiversation  about  Reform, — and  the  dupli« 
city  with  which  he  pretended  to  resign  his  post  from  inability  to 
keep  his  promises  with  the  Irish  Catholics.     What  he  must  have 
pro1t)ised,  in  another  quarter,  respecting  those  very  Catholics, 
has  been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  well-known  pledge 
wliich  his  disciples  acknowledged  they  had  given  on'  their  own 
entrance  into  power.     The  character  of  these  men,  who  are  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  is  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  emasculated. 
What  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  sacrifice  oft  his  part,  be- 
comeft  on  theirs  an  eager  acquiescence,— the  officious  and  smirk, 
ittg  readiness  of  a  slave.     In  him,  the  love  of  power  was  single 
and  disititerested ;  in  them  it  is  mixed  with  the  baser  love  of 
worldly  possession  ;  he,  in  short,  stood  superior  to  his  creatures 
ori  the  strength  of  being  above  their  meannesses,  while  they  come . 
dOM'H  to  thfe  level  of  their's  by  sharing  with  them  whatever  is 
cringing  at  court  and  grasping  in  the  city.     Considered,  then,  as 
iieti  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  influencing  it  by  their  talents, 
they  have  been  prodigiously  over-rated  even  by  the  most  con- 
temptuous of  their  opponents : — in  such  a  light,  indeed,  they  cart 
hardly  be  called  a  party ;  and  the  Pittites,  between  whom  and 
tiftfir  late  chitf  there  "ivasAo  inaRner  of  proportion,  have  no  visi- 
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bit  hoad  remaining.  Strong,  howcvor,  by  the  weakness  of  others,— 
satisfying  both  court  and  city  by  their  prosecution  of  war, — and  en. 
joying,  in  consequence  of  their  exclusive  affectation  of  orthodoxy 
and  loyalty,  the  attachment  of  all  that  is  old-womanish  in  the  nation, 
as  well  as  most  of  what  is  corrupt ;  under  these  features,  they  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  party  of  considerable  magidtude.  His  Ma. 
jesty,  not  being  like  the  majority  of  his  contemporary  princes,  dis. 
solute,  haughty,  or  fond  of  shew,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  lover 
of  plainness,  familiar,  and  of  excellent,  domestic  habits,  begets 
a  great  deal  of  personal  admiration  in  the  bosoms  of  his  unpoli. 
ticai  subjects, — of  ail  those,  who  with  little  or  no  thought  upon 
national  matters,  or  indeed  upon  any  other  matters,  have  never, 
theiess  sense  enough  to  value  the  novelty  ef  this  character  inamo. 
dem  prince,  and  who  si^m  up  all  tliat  is  royal  as  consisting  in  be. 
itig  a  good  husband,  going  to  church  on  Sujldays,  and  nodding 
merrily  to  their  enamour<*d  homage.  These  good  souls  are  pre. 
p'ared  to  put  their  trust  in  all  Who  shall  regard  loyalty  in 
the  same  light  as  themselves  :  the  Pittites,  knowing  how  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  feeling,  and  willing  to  take  such  advantage 
of  it  as  their  leader  disdained,  are  carefbl  on  all  occasions  to 
ihanife^t  a  like  sensibility  of  admiration ;  and,  as  times  go,  no 
niean  addili6n  to  their  party  strength  accrues  from  the  multitude 
of  small  minded  but  well-meaning  persons,  who  judge  of  every 
thing  as  it  accords  with  the  supposed  liking  or  dislike  of  the 
royal  feeling, — who  take  every  thing  for  good  and  flourishing  as 
Ibng  as  the  French  are  not  here  and  the  royal  family  are,-~and 
who*,  ill  a  word,  are  among  the  foremost,  at  parades  and  at  pan* 
t'omimes,  at  feasts,  levees,  and  jubilees,  to  doat  on  the  looks 
and  merits  of  the  '^  best  of  kings.*'  Take  away  bat  the  two 
master  pins,—- .the  exclusive  pretension  to  loyalty  and  the  support 
ef  the  money.getters, — from  the  composition  of  ministerial  strength, 
and  the  whole  fabric  tumbles  to  pieces.  This,  it  will  be  said,  it 
is  not  easy  to  do : — but  things  that  depend  on  such  contingencies 
as  the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  immediate  support  of  the 
eelfish,  may  vanish  in  an  instant.  A  new  reign  might  ^alter  the 
whole  face  of  things,  and  most  probably  would.  The  inter, 
nal  as  well  as  external  alteration, — the  change  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  face, — is  another  matter;  and  looks  to  something  more 
than  to  the  alternate  use  of  the  boroughmongers  by  another 
party.  / 

Of  fhc  Foxftes,  or  IVhigs. — Would  this  be  the  case  then,  witli 
the  Foxites  ?  This  is  an  important  question;  and  here  the  Prince 
liegeiit  comes  into  play,  as  the  King  has  just  done  with  regard 
to  the  Pittites. — I  believe  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  denied,-*in. 
deed  their  present  decided  unpopularity  sufficiently  proves,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  during  their  brief  possession  of  office^ 
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luras  regarded  as  a  lamentable  dereliction  of  the  principles  they 
had  professed.  Mr.  Fox,  an  accomplished  man,  whose  easy  ha- 
bits were  the  bane  of  his  greatness,  was  ruined  by  a  few  Tories 
who,  under  the  guise  of  Whigs,  had  cropt  into  his  confidence  and 
turned  the  current  of  his  public  feeling.  A  long  time  prerious 
to  his  entrance  upon  office,  ho  had  begun  to  sacrifice  the  noble 
simplicity  of  his  politics  to  these  people ;  and  his  ultimate  con. 
nection  with  Lord  (jrenvilllj  totally  destroyed  it.  When  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  with  a  profession  of  hopelessness  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  flattered  himself  that  his  want  of  sue. 
cess  against- Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  combated  for  place,  was  the  peo. 
ple*s  want  of  success  against  corruptions  which  he  had  ceased  to- 
combat,  lie  confounded  the  mere  attainment  of  place  on  his 
part  with  the  ultimate  restoration  of  a  proper  state  of  things ; 
and  forgot,  in  the  mean  while,  that  by  taking  wrong  methods  to 
obtain  it,  he  contributed  himself  to  make  the  restoration  des- 
perate.  He  should  have  exchanged  the  mode  of  combat, — ^he 
should  have  perse ven>d  in  the  plan  more  congenial  to  his  philo- 
sophy,  the  undeviating  and  unyielding  pursuit  of  Reform,  and 
at  lasty  he  niia;ht  have  created  a  proper  spirit  in  the  people ;  but, 
having  given  this  up  in  despair,  and  sufl'ered  corruption  to  take 
irs  way,  he  certainly  returned  to  the  House  with  less  excuse  for 
his  retirement,  and  less  promise  in  his  re-appearance.  In  fact, 
though  he  succeeded  to  ofiice,  he  effected  nothing  after  all.  Com- 
posed of  the  elements  most  ^tted  to  form  a  philosophic  statesman, 
and  such  an  one  therefore  as  was  best  adapted  to  the  times,  these 
elements  nevertheless  did  not  fit  him  for  the  court,  such  as  it  was, 
and  such  as  he  had  suffered  it  to  continue.  They  were  the  very 
Tevcrse  of  what  it  desired  and  what  it  insisted  up<m  having.  Mr. 
Fox  had  no  pledges  to  give  about  Catholics :  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  contract  his  views  of  things  to  the  requisite  short-sighted* 
ness :  he  was  even  a  professed  enemy  of  war ;  and  he  was  des-: 
iined  to  find  too  late,  that  to  obtain  office  by  sparing  corruption 
was  impossible  under  most  circumstances  and  useless  nnder  any ; 
•—that  court-prejudice  was  to  be  roused  into  a  sense  of  it's  folly. 
by  unflinching  opposition,  not  strengthened  into  a  new  stubborn, 
ness  by  compliances  that  flattered  it's  weakness  ;-^in  a  word,  that 
the  people  were  to  be  made  too  strong  for  corruption,  or  corrupt 
tion  would  for  ever  remain  too  strong  for  the  people.  Thus  the 
Tery  man  that  ought  to  have  died  at  the  head  of  the  people,  with 
whom  he  might  have  done  something  for  the  state^  died  only  at 
tiie  head  of  the  state,  with  which  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
people.  But  why  could  he  do  nothing  ?  it  may  again  be  asked,: 
Because,  as  has  just  been  stated,  he  came  in  contact  with  proju^ 
dices  which  his  half-acquicscence  had  assisted  to  strengthen,  but 
to  which  his  nature  forbade  him  finally  to  yield : — ^hc  had  coin. 
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plied  too  mn'cli  to  preserve  the  people*^  confidence^' tiud  too  little  to  ^ 
preserve  the  prince's  ;  and  between  both,  his  policy  was  rendered  - 
abortive. — His  surviving  friends,  conscious  of  these- facts,  yet - 
not  sufficiently  frank,  or  humble,  or  wise,  to  confess  them  to 
each  other  and  redeem  the  mistake,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings , 
in  a  manner  as  impolitic  as  it  was  inconsistent,  and  while  the^* 
Pittites  secured  the  reversion  of  office  by  doing  what  Mr.  Fox' 
refused  to  do,  began  railing  against  the  people  whose  expectations 
they  had  deceived.     This  feeling  became  stronger  as  the  pubUc 
retorted ;  they  saw  the  majority  of  their  adherents-  siding  very  , 
properly  with  the  advocates  of  that  constitutional  policy  which: 
lifaey  had  abandoned ;  and  from  abasing  tlieir  old  friends  the  peo- ' 
pie,  they  began,  in  their  rage,  to  abuse  their  fonaer  passion,  re* 
form.     The  Pittite  ministers  had  cunning  enough  not  to  lose  tO: 
excellent  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves  at.  the  ex.. 
pense  of  their  rivals,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Foxites 
should  absolutely  side  with  them  in  the  measures  most  obnoxious 
to  the  public.     On  ail  occasions,  therefore,  which  enabled  them: 
to  lift  up  their  hands  in  deprecation  of  ^'  popular  clamour,' V  the]fr 
appealed  to  what  they  termed  ^'  the  candour  of  the  gentlemea 
opposite,"  and  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  simple  enough  to 
take  the  compliment  and  eager  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  lost 
of  popularity,  always  rose:  with  alacrity  to  join  in  the  requisito^ 
horror,  and  "  to  rally,"  as-  they  termed  it,  round  the  govenu 
nicnt,-^round  that  very  administration,  which  they  had  laboured  to 
undermine,  and  Which  they  hi|d  r^resented  as  an  obstacle  to  all- 
ithat  was  patriotic     This  conduct  they  called  a  dignified  impar^t 
tiality  ;  and  under  the  same  denomination  we  were  to  receive  th# 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  in  keephofp  silence  during  tho- 
York  investigation ;  of  Ix)rd  Grey,  after  that  business,  in  has^ 
tening  to  mingle  tears  and  turtle^onp  with  his  Royal  IJighness  ;* 
of  Mr.  iC^onsoHby,  in  his  logical  attempt  to  establish  tfao  omnipo.' 
tence  of  emck  House  of  Parliament,   respectively ;    and  of  Mr* 
Windham,  that  preux  ckewdier  oi  corroption-— ftfr,  Windham^, 
the  all^ccomplished  and  the  bulL.baiting,-»-Mr.  Windham^  thoi 
alUvirtuous  and  ilUprincipled,  in  maintaining  that  profligacy  waaL 
necessary  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  denounding  every  thing) 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  looked  like  a  step  toWards  what  m» 
called  Reform.     These  manifestations  however  of  a  spirit  so  da^: 
termined  to  shut  it*8  eyesHo  popular  right,  and  therefore  so .  doJ> 
cidediy  Anti-Whiggish,  began,  to  disgust  some  of  the  more  liberalj 
of  the  party ;  and  in  proporttoo  as  the  Tory>  leaven  that  had 
crept  among  them  began  to  gsavitate  towards  the  C<>rnipitioni8ts^ 
the  real  Whiggtsm  began  to  incline  towards  the  Reformists*    Such 
was  the  state  of  the  Foxite  party  some  time  before  the  King*i 
illness.     Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  retained  nothing  of  it  but 
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tK^  name ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  othrrs,  nfho  composod  it's  middle 
pbrtion  or  tn^iocrity,  constitated  nothing  but  the  merest  of  op* 
positions ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  one  or  two  more,  who  are  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  friends,  shewed  themselres  popolar  or 
courtly,  just  as  it  appeared  to  suit  their  connection ;  while  Mr. 
Whi thread,  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Ijansdowne,  Mr.  Brand, 
Mr.  Coke,  and  in  short,  all  those  who  particularly  prided  them, 
selves  on  the  character  of  old  Whigs,  and  whose  reputation  in 
every  respect  was  the  most  solid  and  old  English,  openly  en- 
couraged  the  progress  of  Reform^  though  they  did  not  go  all  those 
lengths  which  an  unfettered  and  unconnected  iudependence  aU 
iowed  to  it's  more  ardent  advocates.  This,  also,  may  be  the  ge. 
iwtkl  aspect  of  the  party  at  present ;  but  the  distance  between 
the  extremities  seems  to  be  growing'  wider  every  day ;  and  some 
of  the  latter  gentlemen  are  inferior  to  none  of  the  Reformists  in 
Staunchness,  except  in  the  estimation  of  those  of  my  grosser  brethren 
who  see  no  independence  but  in  implicitly  followti^  Sir  Francis 
Burdett. '  It  was  thought  that  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  the  office  of  Regent  would  at  once  determine  the  re. 
spectivc  merits  of  his  friends,  and  enable  the  people  to  distin. 
guish  who  were  their  friends  or  not.  The  arrangement  with  his 
Majesty's  ministers  disappointed  this  expectation ;  but,  perhaps, 
the  various  and  discordant  feelings  manifestod  on  that  and  subse.^ 
qnent  occasions  by  the  public  conduct  of  the  Foxites,  enables  us 
ix>  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  their  condition  ;  and  the  more  it 
18  considered  with  reference  to  this  point,  the  more  it  appears  to 
justify  the  conclusions  above  drawn.  Two  reasons  have  been  as. 
^ghed  for  the  Prince's  retention  of  the  Pittite  ministers,  or  rather 
one  assigned  and  the  other  conjectured  ;-^first,  that  expecting  his 
Majesty's  speedy  recovery,  he  regarded  a  ministerial  change  as  of 
no  con^uence,— «nd^6econd^  that  the  persons  whom  he  wished 
to  select  for  administration,  could  not  agree  among  themselves. 
iPeHia^s  both  reasons  have  had  their  influence.  The  Prince, 
strange  as  it  may  ^appear  to  us,  may  really  have  looked  forward 
po  such  recovery ;  and  any  hesitation  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  had  on  the  subject,,  may  have  been  settled  at  once  by  the 
i^ivi^ns  among  his  friends.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  two  parties 
ODold  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  more  distinct  from<  each  other, 
than  the  aristocratical  and  timeoerving  part  of  the  Foxites,  the 
Greys  and  Ponsonbys,  and  the  philosophical  and  publicspirited 
^rt  of  them,  the  Hollands  and.  Whitbreads*  As  the  former 
Violate  all  their  ancient  professicms,  and  shrink  from  the  discus, 
aiitm  of  every  popular  and  ^eonstitutional  measure,  sO  the  latter 
seeniL  eager  to  do.  Iiway  the  suspicions  attached  to  their  old  con^ 
nection^,  by  encouraging  and  even  bringing  forward  measures  of 
decided  RefdMV     £veiy  lover  tof  iudependence  knows  and  ad^ 
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ffnircs  the  unaltorablp  consistency  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in- 
opposing  the  H^'gent's  ministers,  and  the  noble  effort  made  by 
Lord  Holland  in  favour  of  the  fitruggling  liberty  of  the  press. 
If  these  proceedings,  however,  give  a  new  popnlarity  to  the  bet. 
ter  portion  of  the  Foxites,  that  better  portion,  it  must  be  recoil 
lected,  16  by  far  the  smallest  portion ;  and  the  whole  body,  so  far 
from  retailing  any  corporate  influence,  may  almost  be  considered 
as  dispersed.  The  more  the  narrow-minded  part  of  them  shrink 
from  the  people,  and  the  liberal-minded  part  expand  towards 
the  people,  the  more  the  two  dasses  exhibit  their  consciousness  of 
this  fact,  after  their  respective  impulses  :  and  they  must  both  be 
struck  with  the  singular  example  they  afford  pf  the  ruinoos  «ff(^ct 
of  jarring  yie^'^s  and  inconsistent  actions,  when  tliey  reflect,  that 
even  when  their  old  and  ostensible  patron  is  on  the  eve  of  obtaining 
the  regal  authority,  they  are  incapable  of  making  out  what  may 
be  called  a  party.  Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Foxites, 
and  such  it  appears  likely  to  continue,  unless  the  better  part  off 
them,  as  they  appear  inclined  to  do,  tak^  up  sincerely  the  public 
virtue  they  have  laid  aside,  and  become  the  hearty  chanipions  of 
a  cause,  formerly  their  gneatesi  boast,  lately  their  obnoxious  ac 
cuser,  but  always  open'  to  their  repentance  -and  anxious  for  the 
assistance  of  their  talent.  It  is  ifue,-  the'  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  may  revive,  perhaps  re.iiicorporate,  their 
scattered  f&culties ;  but  people  hope  that  be  will  do  better  by  re. 
viving  and  re-incorporating  the  scattered  energies  of  his  people", 
and  then  the  Foxites  may  make  themselves  the  head  of  the  finest 
party  ever  beheld  in  Europe, — a  people,  great  and  small,  volnn. 
tarily  returning  to  the  pure  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  If 
this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  there  is  one  question  to  be  asked,-— ^ 
very  necessary  question,  though  somewhat  diflicult  to  be  put  ia 
the  present  state  of  things^  because  liable  to  be  misconstrued  into 
tiie  very  reverse  of  what  it  feels, — into  a  malicious  ftnticipatidn 
instead  of  a  melancholy  warning  ;-*-in  a  word,— that  I  may  not 
appear  to  say  either  too  much  or  too  little  on  so  important  a  sub. 
ject, — what  real,  efficient,  or  truly  safe  party  can  the  Prince 
form  to  his  service,  unless  it  •consist  of  the  party  above.meA. 
tioned, — the  people  at  large  f  These  are  times  when,  although 
•honf^st  people  may  hot  speak  out  all  tiiey  thifik  for  fear  of  being 
miscohstruod,  there  is  a  voice,  like  that  quick  perspicuity  of 
things  that  speaks  to  the  dumb,  eloquent  in  every  look  and  ges. 
ture  of  society ,-^-^  voice  that  cannot  but  be  imderstood  by  tho^e 
who  have  the  least  perception,  and  that  will  make  it's  impression 
in  spite  of  disregard  or  distaste,  till  the  great  truth  it  speaks  be 
felt,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon.  All  governments  arrive, 
in  their  turn,  to  that  point  at  which  the  political  system  must  al. 
if^r  for  better  or  worse.     Where  the  state  is  at  oace  oppressive 
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despicable,  as  was  the  case  in  France  and  in  Spain,  the  change  is 

generally  for  the  better,  but  the  act  of  changing  horrible : — where. 

the  state  is  oppressiT^  but  not  so  despicable,  and  the  people  of 

course  not  so  worked  up  to  resistance,  as  was  formerly  the  case 

ilk  Sweden^  the  change  is  likely  to  be  for  the  worse,  but  the  act 

of  changing  not  so  bad  :-*but  where  the  state  is  only  corrupt  for 

Want  of  entire  recurrence  to  certain  laws  that  still  exist  and  hare 

influence,  where  this  truth  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  there 

is  a  general  soundness  of  principle  in  the  popular  mind  owing  ia 

this   remaining   influence  and  this  acknowledged  tmth,    then  a 

ebaiige  is  as  practicable  as  desirable  <:  it  only  becomes  difficult 

and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  corruption  is  allowed  to  grow 

worse  and  the  people  submit  to  grow  slayish  ;-:^in  the  ope  case^ 

indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  called  change ;  at  least,  it  is  only  a  change 

of  what  is  corrupt  and  indefinite,  and  alters  neither  the  stamina  nor 

:^he  form  of  government; — in  the  other,  the  disea^  becomes  too 

deep,  and  general  to  be  eradicated  without  loss  of  blood  and  aU 

teration  of  feature;  and  one  disease,  after  all,  as  has  been  the 

case  with  ^France,  may  only  be  substituted  for  another.    If  change 

therefore,  or  rather  amendment,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  necessary, 

it  is  desirable,  on  all  accounts,  that  it  should  be  speedy,  decisive, 

and  entire.    To  let  the  people  effect  it,  we  are  toild,  is  dangerous : 

be  it  so  :-^— it  is  certainly,  if  they  are  obstructed ;  but  let  them 

have  a  proper  leader,  and  all  will  be  well,     "  A  leader  I"  it  will 

be  cried  :  ^'  Good  God  !   A  leader  for  the  people  {  What  leader, 

Mr.  Heflcctor  ?    We  shudder  tQ  hear  you  talk  thus,"—'*  So  do 

■ire,"  cry  the  Pittites. 

.  "  Not  at  all,"  say  the  Foxit^ :— "  it  is  evident  he  means 
Lord  Holland  or  Mr.  Whitbread." — No,  I  dp  not.  They  are 
excellent  men  at  their  posts,  but  I  do  not  mean  them. 

^'  No,  no ;"  say  the  Reformists  :-r-?'  he  can  mean  nobody  but 
Sir  Francis  Burdett;  that's  quite  clear." — No,  I  do  not.  Sir 
Francis  is  a  noble  fellow  at  his  post,  but  I  do  not  mean  him. 
No,  Mr.  Reflector  ?  Then  whom  do  you  mean  I 
I  mean  the  Prince, — Oh,  if  the  Prince  had  but  nerve  enough 
to  do  what  he  must  have  sense  enough  io  feel,  what  a  throne 
might  he  not  occupy,  what  a  people  govern,  what  an  era  dignify 
iuld  immortalize! — But  a  poor,  periodical  politician  has  littl^ 
right  to  be  enthusiastic. — Let  us  return  to  our  survey. 

Of  the  jl<?fomt>^tf.-— The  Reformists,  though  comprising  an  im- 
portant jpart  of  those  who  think  about  politics,  and' possessing  an 
Ostensible  leader  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  caniiot  well  be  called  a 
party,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  appellation  is  commonly  under, 
stood.  They  profess,  in  the  first  place,  no  particular  views  in 
opposition  to  any  other  particular  views  :  they  desire  nothing  but 
to  see  the  great  institutes  that  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  what  is 

called 
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called  the  Constitution,  restored  to  their  first  purity  and  singleness. 
In  the  second  place,  though  their  ostensible  leader  is  Sir  FrancU 
Burdctt,  he  is  only  so  from  being  the  most  prominent  and  entire 
Reformist  in  the  House  of  Commons.     They  do  not  consider 
themselves  as  bound  to  any  one  of  his  opinions,  if  he  should  dif* 
for  from  them,  or  as  interested  in  supporting  him,  in  any  Mray, 
at  the  expense  of  the  first  principles  of  their  cause ;  and  they  re^ 
pose  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  only  because  they  knovr  he 
is  unconnected  jin  the  remotest  degree  with  any  state  party,  and 
because  they  regard  him  as  too  wise  and  too  honest  Sf.  man  to  deip 
maud  from   them  the  least  shuffling, — the  smallest   compromise 
with  their  constitutional  feelings.     Whatever  more  personal  foU 
lowers,  therefore,  Sir  Francis  may  haTe,-«rand  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  hare  many, — ^the  Reformists,  as  a  body,  are  falsely 
called  party.men,  and  still  more  foolishly,  Burdettites.     If  no. 
thing  else  could  prove  the  nonentity  of  these  appellations,  the 
reforming  part  of  the  press  is  alone  sufficient.     Mr.  Cobbett,  a 
man  of  strong  but  not  enlarged  powers,  and  little  capable  of  en* 
tertaining  great  and  general  ideas  of  good  policy,  njiay  identify 
himself  with  this  or  that  knot  of  men,  and  think  he  is  advancing 
a  cause  by  rendering  himself  and  his  companions  dependent  on 
each  other's  peculiarities  and  good  word ;  but  other  writers  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  who  still  value  the  assistance  of  his 
pen,  have  little  respect  for  this  kind  of  personal  assistance  ;  and 
justly  regard  themselves  as  affording  more  real  service  to  the 
cause,  by  keeping  it  free  from  all  personal  contingencies,  habi. 
tuating  it  to  a  sense  of  its  dignity  and  integrity,  and  giving  it  al. 
together  a  singleness  of  character,  independent  even  of  appearances. 
Party-spirit  is  good  only  fpr  wrong  or  desperate  purposes, — -for 
common  party  conspiracies,  or  for  those  awful  and  lamentable 
occasions,  when  nothing  but  bcKlily  compact  can  prevail  against 
^buse.     In  times  when  the  voice  of  reason  is  not  entirely  disre. 
yarded,  it  rather  injures  than  assists  a  good  cause,  by  giving  it 
the  appearance  pf  a  bad  one ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  it  is  sure  to  conciliate  the  general  respect,  because  it  frees  the 
pause  at  once  from  all  those  pettinesses  and  deformities,  which  an 
inferior  one  in  vain  endeavours  to  conceal.     So  purified  and  well, 
tempered,  the  accidents  that  would  shiver  a  weak  cause  to  pieces, 
pnly  serve  to  prove  the  strength  of  a  sound  one ;  and  it  is  cii^ 
tious  to  observe,  that  what  has  removed  the  Foxites  at  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  has  dispersed  the  whole  spirit  and  re.* 
putation  of  the  party ;  while  the  same  shyness  of  intercourse,  or 
rather  social  self-denial,  among  the  Reformists,  absolutely  tends 
to  consolidate  their  force  and  to  recommend  their  cause  to  uni. 
versa!  confidence.     Such  men  justly  claim  the  title  of  Reformists, 
but  not  in  any  canting  or  puritanic  sense  of  the  word,  all  their 
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Tiews  being  as  truly  founded  on  the  progress  of  social  knowledge 
as  on  the  resuscitation  of  old  institutions.  They  might  also  justly 
dispute  with  the  Foxites  the  appellation  of  Whigs;  but  it  is  high 
time  to  get  rid  of  all  denominations,  that  have  b^en  degraded  by 
party  purposes  ;*  and  in  truth,  party  names  have  latterly  lost  a 
good  deal'pf  their- application,  on  all  tiides.  Whiggism  and  Tom 
jryism,  whic^  in  th^  moderate  sense  meant  a  leaning  to;  the  po« 
pular  and  a  leaning  to  the  regal  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  iu 
their  extreme  sense,  Ilcpublicanism  and  Despotism,  have  long 
been  applicable  to  none  l^ut  individual  theories.  It  is  a  singular 
instance  of  what  the  personal  weaj^nessof  our  latter  princes  ha^ 
effected  ia  spit^  of  the.increase  of  the  crown's  influence,  that  th& 
decided  Tory  haf  utterly  vanished,  and  the  name  itself  been  dis. 
continued  by  universal  consent,  even  by  those  who'  chose  to  re- 
tain the  appellation  of  Whigs;  Whig  itself  has  long- ceased  to 
mean. any  particular  contrast  of  opinion,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Pittites;  for  Mr.  jpitt  in  t^ieory,  and  perhaps*  in  general  feeling 
towards  the  powers  above  him,  was  as  great  a  Whig  as  any  of  his 
opponents,  and  was  no  more  to  >  be  reckoned  •  a  Tary  than  the 
Greys  and  Grehvilles  are  to  be  accounted  Whigs.- -tn  short,  as 
Whig  and  Tory  formerly  swallovfed  up  the  pettier *di?isions  in  our 
political  world,  so  they  thems^^lves  are  now  swallowed  up  in-Reformist 
and  Corruptionist,all  who  possess  t$ie  more  liberal  spirit  of  Whiggism 
having  mingled  with  the  former^  and  all  who  have  retained .  the 
courtliness  or  bigotry  of  Toryism  being  identified  with  the  latter. 
Whiggism,  in  it's,  first  principle,  has  always  had  the  great  advau.^ 
tage  over  it's  rival  of  caring  for  the  many  instead  of  the  few ;  an^ 
thb  principle,  freed  from  the  contradiction  of  pacty-  feoti'ngs,  is^ 
now  the  vital  soul  of  Reform^    .  /.    .        .    .  •     ,    .  •  ^  •  •* 

The  courtiers  and  contractors,  who  see  nothing  respectable  but 
in  court  influence,  call  the  Reformists  a  mob ;  but  wiser  poli- 
ticians, who  witness  the  daily  progress  of  their  opiiuons,  and  the 
facts  which  daily  bear  them  out,  justly  regard  them  as  a  most  im* 
portant  part  of  the  seeing  and  thinking  community.  It  may  per. 
haps  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  all  thinking  persons,  who 
are  not  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  existing  corrup- 
tions, are  on  the  side  of  Reform,  or  lean  to  it,  whatever  may  bo 
their  opinion  of  particular  persons,  or  of  the  eventual  fate  of  the 
cause.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  other- 
wise, when  ;the  more  popular  forms  of  the  constitution  are  no- 
.  toriously  disfigured,  when  the  reins  of  government  are  held  by  a 
succession  of.  feeble  men  strong  only  from  opposing  weakness, 
and  when  the  House  of  Commons  itself  is  reduced  to  that  last  and 
irilest  excuse  of  profligacy, — that  it's  vices  have  become  too  com- 
mon for  animadversion.  Accordingly,  take  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  in  general  society^  who  interest  themselves  in  public  affairs, 
i  '  aud 
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*nd  you,  will  find  that  in  proportion  to  the  cqolnoss  of  their 
Judgmciit,  to  thtir  kno\yledgc  of  history,  and  to  the  soundnoss 
of  their  moral  principle,  they  are  more  or  less  earnest  about  Re- 
form, or  at  least,  more  or  less  di>;gusted  with  corruption,  li  U 
the  same  with  those  who  are  not  fond  of  politics  in  general :  an<i 
while  the  weak  ^nd  the  bigoted  in  this  class  are  inclined  towards 
the  existing  government  whatever  it  may  b(»,  as  long  as  the  per- 
sons whom  they  have  been  habituated  to  regard  with  fondness  are 
connected  with  it,  so  the  strouger  mipded  and  the  liberal,  wh^ 
know  how  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  Riany  to  those  of  the  few^ 
are  moved  towards  the  spirit  of  Reform  by  a  feelung  of  moral 
taste.  Considered  as  men,  therefore,  without  a  jot  of  what  is 
called  interest,  the  Reformists  may  w^'H  be  regarded  as  no  party 
ill  the  state  : — considered  as  men  with  a  considerable  and  increas- 
ing  influence  over  the  inferior  orders,  they  might  become  formida. 
ble  out  of  it ; — but  considered  as  they  wish  to  be,  as  honest  Eng- 
lishmen demanding  their  constitutional  rights  and  daily  gaining 
ground  with  the  middle  and  even  the  upper  orders  as  well  as  the 
loy/er,  they  are  a  most  important  body,  a  body,  against  whom 
contempt  becomes  an  idle  and  an  ignorant  affectation,  and  who, 
with  manifest  and  acknowledged  justice  on  their  side,  can  only 
be  opposed  by  having  their  motives  doubted,  not  by  having  their 
claims  denied. 

-'  What  measures  are  most  worthy  of  adoption  for  the  attainmmt 
of  a  rational  but  cuitire  Reform,  may  form  another  question  ;  bat 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
Reform  must  be  entire  in  order  to  be  rational.  The  upper  orders 
tell  usy  that  before  they  set  about  it,  they  wish  to  see  indicatioMi 
of  a  general  concurrence  among  the  lower ;  and  t\wy  ask  u.s,  why 
the  electors  themselves  do  not  commence  the  business  throughout 
the  kingdom :  but  these  are  not  fair  preliminaries.  The  aristo^ 
cratic  power  has  at  present  enormously  outgrown  the  demacracy, 
aad  it  is  tit  that  the  higher  orders  should  begin,  as  tlM|BAaIy 
may  if  they  please,  and- very  likely  would,  if  the  Prince  en. 
couraged  the  better  part  of  them. '  -  This,  we  are  told,  is  not  like* 
!y.  Very  well ;  then  corruption  must  take  it's  way,  and,  as  it 
infallibly  will  sooner  or  later,  must  outgrow  and  destroy  itself. 
If  headlong  vice  will  not  help  to  amend  itself,  not  all  the  teci- 
porary  medicaments,  the  palteriligs,  the  defiances,  or  the  intoxi- 
cations, will  hinder  it  from  coming  to  a  miserable  end.  The  day 
of  retribution  is  a  dreadful  day  to  all  parlies,  to  the  corrupt  be-' 
cause  of  punishment,  t6  the  timid  because  of  it's  vague  horrors, 
to  the  reforming  because  it  may  bring  a  change  for  the  worse. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  a  change,  tiiat  the  Reformists  would 
ii&iict  an  amendment  betimes,  when  alteration  can  be  made  with 
safety,  with  glory,  with  the  re-union  and  re-invigoration  of  all 

the  • 
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tlie  country's  energies.  But  if  the  insensibility  of  the  higher 
powers  to  their  own  interests — if  the  film  thus  growing  over  the 
eyes  of  wealth  and  power  be  the  forerunner  of  the  same  fatal 
blindness  that  has  preceded  tiie  death  of  the  continental  states, 
then  the  Reformists  will  have  the  melancholy  duty — but  still  the 
i;?M(y,— of  endeavouring  to  soften  the  general  blow  ;  of  struggling 
to  make  the  change,  even  then,  what  it  ought  to  have  been  be- 
fore ;  or  in  failure  of  these  attempts,  to  oppose  with  their  lives 
any  new  extremes  that  may  be  begotten  by  the  obstinate  and  irri- 
tating profligacy  of  the  old.  Are  these  revolutionary  sentiments  ? 
People  accuse  others  of  wishing  for  rebellion  and  anarchy,  as  if 
a  revolution  was  nothing  but  a  fair-day  for  those  who  chose  to 
make  a  noise  in  it ;  or  as  if  any  body  of  the  people  would  not 
and  do  not  endure  a  thousand  miseries  before  they  can  be  pro- 
voked into  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  chance  is  desperate, 
and  the  most  violent  and  most  conscientious  men  are  equally 
unsafe. 

''  And  pray,  Messrs.  Reformists,"  cries  a  knot  of  smirking, 
well-conditioned,  parliamentary  jobbers,  ^'  what  is  to  produce  s^ 
change  among  us,  if  you  cannot." 

Ref.  The  paper  system. 

Jobb.  The  paper  system!  Oh,  we  did  not  think  it's  advantages 
were  to  go  so  far  as  that.  What  then ;  you  think  as  well  as 
Others,  we  suppose,  that  paper  does  not  represent  uioney  ? 

Ref.  Yes  It  does,  just  as  you  and  your  friends  represent  the 
■people,  unlike  in  every  possible  respect,  and  gs  flimsy,  as  easy  to 
be  seen  through,  and  as  superabundant,  as  the  popular  strength 
lias  been  sterling,  solid,  and  wasted  away  in  foreign  wars, 
fjike  you  also,  it  is  of  no  real  value  but  to  the  minister  ;  like 
you,  it  makes  the  foolish  conftdent,  and  the  rational  desponding  j 
and  like  you,  it  may  serve  to  overthrow  corruption,  when  all 
other  comfortable  and  willing  means  have  been  tried  without  ef. 
fect?^0f  what  use  has  all  the  French  paper-money  been  to  the 
'  BottrVons  ?  Of  as  little,  as  pertinacity  in  error  to  the  King  of 
JSweden.  Our  gold  has  gone  o\it  of  the  country,  and  these  are 
the  guests  that  have  come  into  it !     What  a  lesson  ! 

Jobbers,  Poh,  nonsense ;  vfc  do  not  see  the  lesson. 

Ref.  So  much  the  worse  for  you  :  but  your  betters  may, 

'      pr 
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Art.  XX. — Retrospect  of  (he  Theatre, 

TuosK  only,  who  kno\v  what  it  is  to  be  compelled  to  go  regularly 
to  the  theatres  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  fngitive  moustro. 
sitie.s  of  the  modern  drama,  can  enter  with  just  sympathy  intp 
the  horrors  of  a  retrospect  like  the  present.  Nothing  cau  reudec 
it  bearable,  but  the  contrast  of  some  worse  and  previous  task ; 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  th«re  is  some  kind  of  refresh. 
ment  in  turning  from  political  criticism  to  theatrical,  from  the 
murderous  tragedies  of  the  great  world  to  the  bloodless  spectacles 
pf  the  mimic,  from  the  comedic  larmoijante — the  distressing 
farces — of  Mr.  PercevaJ,  to  the  humbler  and  less  overpoworiog 
jokes  of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Pocock.  Still,  however,  the  recol. 
lections  are  terrible ;  a  hundred  authors,  damned  to  no  purpose, 
rise  in  guinniug  array  before  one ;  and  the  memory  becomes  one 
^uUbcatiug  chaos  of  heat,  weariness,  noise  of  doors  and  benches^ 
cries  of  the  taproom  and  the  wheelbarrow,  quarrellings,  menaces^ 
outcries,  whistlings,  shouts,  groans,  calls  for  apology,  clattering 
of  sticks,  scraping  of  fiddles,  prologues  in  forma  pauper  is j  hor- 
rible dialogue  on  the  stage  and  worse  criticism  in  tlie  boxes,  puns, 
repetitions,  roses  and  lilies.  Irishmen^  old  England, — the  man 
"who, — -and  the  trial  by  jury  ! — 

•Parce,  precor,   prcc»r  \ 


Not!  sam  qualis  eram  bona: 
Sub  regoo  Cyoaiae. 

Spare  me,  ah  spare  !   I'm  not  the  critic  merry, 
As  io  tiie  first,  fresh  season  of  my  Ciierry  ! 

To  say  that  the  spring  has  produced  nothing  new  on  the  stage. 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  no  new  play  has  been 
brought  forward ;  but  the  word  "  new,"  on  these  occasions,  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  some  of  our  names  of  places,-^ 
sucli,  for  instance,  as  the  various  thoroughfares  called  New  Streets, 
—things  that  one-;  were  new,  and  that  may  have  been  patched  up 
at  different  times  with  an  alteration  or  two,  but  old  eupugh.  ne. 
vertheless  for  all  of  us  to  be  acquainted  with  their  turns  and 
windings,  and  to  know  where  we  shall  lind  ourselves  at  the  end. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  year  up  to  the  time  at  which  this 
article  was  written,  the  Covent-Gardeii  and  Lyceum  theatres  have 
given  us  no  less  than  nine  "  novelties,"  iu  only  one  of  which 
perhaps  has  there  been  any  thing  with  a  shadow  of  originaiity,-r-* 
and  this  is  the  character  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  has  altered 
his  temper  since  he  was  a  lad^  and  returning  from  Hie  wars, 

gains 
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gains  under  the  name  of  another  person  the  heart  of  a  young  lady^ 
his  cousin,  who  had  conceired  a  rooted  dislike  to  him  when  they 
were  playmates.  There  is  a  pleasing  moral  too  in  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  Qpon  a  subject,  which  appears  never  to  have  met  v^ith 
that  attention'  either  in  ethical  or  dramatic  writing,  which  it's 
great  capabilities  of  the  ridiculous,  and  it's  universal  influence  in 
society,  forcibly  demands  For  this  little  touch  of  refreshment, 
the  town  is  indebted  to  the  Gazette  Extraordinari/  of  Mr.  Hol- 
nan ;  and  the  importance  which  it  assumes  in  a  review  like  the 
present,  sufficiently  shews  the  reader  what  the  general  run  of  a 
dramatic  season  must  be.  Who  would  suppose,  nevertheless, 
that  the  past  months  have  been  better  than  usual  ?  Yet  it  is  very 
true,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Reynolds  have  been 
contributors.  The  comedy  just  mentioned,  another  by  Mr.  Leigh 
called  Where  to  Jind  a  Friend^  and  one  by  a  Mr.  Masters  entitled 
'host  and  Founds  have  been  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  common 
herd,  simply  because  they  have  b(»en  free  from  their  lamest  defects. 
"Mr.  Dimond,  in^iis  opera  of  the  Peasant  Boif^  has  gone  beyond 
himself,  in  the  same  manner,  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  his  over, 
loading  tinsel  and  flowers ;  and  what  is  an  equally  good  sign  of 
improvement,  has  presented  us  iiith  a  modest  preface  to  his  pro. 
iduction.  The  comedy  of  Ourschcsy  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Cham. 
f)(TJi,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  aflbrded  a  still  better  pro- 
tnise  than  all  these ;  and  so  it  did  in  point  of  language.  The 
least  elegance  of  composition,  the  least  politeness  of  phraseology, 
will  instantly  lift  a  dramatist  now-a-days  over  the  heads  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  make  as  decided  a  separation  between  them 
as  the  parlour  does  between  the  drawing-room  and  the  kitchen  ; 
'iind  they  who  saw  the  efiect  of  the  polished  playfulness  of  dia- 
logue  between  Miss  Bcun^ori  aud  her  lover  Fitz^Auhyn  in  the 
comedy, of  Miss  Chambers,  will  bear  witness,  how  little  is  requi. 
site  td  render  the  modem  drama  twenty  times  better  than  it  is, 
!and  how  able  as  well  as  willing  the  public  are,  in  spite  of  what 
those  who  pbllu^  their  taste  ch use  to  say  against  it,  to  relish  a 
superior  enjoyment  whenever  it  is  aflbrded  them.  What  should 
a  critic  say  then  to  Miss  Chambers  herself,  who  having  before  as. 
certained  this  truth  and  afibrding  new  oppor^'unities  for  it's  ma. 
nifestatloQ  in  the  play  before  usj  nevertheless  condescended  in 
Other  parts  of  this  Very  play  to  Adopt  the  vilest  tricks, — the  puns 
knd  the  Irish  blunders, — of  our  five-act  farces,  and  after  reaching 
the  elevatidn  of  Sheridan,  to  sink,  "plumb  down  at  once,  to  the 
level  of  Arnold  ?  These  distasteful  mixtures,  not  to  mention  cer- 
tain dashes  of  another  sort,  not  expected  from  female  authors  of 
the  present  day,  greatly  annoyed  the  critics,  whose  remarks,  iji 
their  turn,  seem  to  have  annOyed  the  fair  dramatist  quite  as  much ; 
and  she  will  probably  think  fit,  by  her  next  time  of  app<>nraiice, 
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to  rct'orti  to  her  former  undistiirbikl  i^ood  seiise,  nnlc^g  ^e  con- 
tinues angry  enough  to  go  and  "  lie  all  night  upon  the  bridge,'* 
and  catch  her  death,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  new  exposures  to  the 
rude  breath  of  criticism.     If  the  pieces  before  mentioned  partook 
of  the  better  parts  of  this  lady's  comedy,  the  remaining  ones  are 
lamentable  instances  of  the  worso.     A  farce  called  the  Bec^ikice^ 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  afforded  a  singular  instance 
of  the  deforming  hand  of  stago  translation.     It  was,  upon  the 
"whole,  better  thai\  usual ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  as  those  of  a  mi- 
litary officer  M  ho  talked   in  fho  dialect  of  his  profession,  aitd  of 
an  innkeeper  whose  humour  consisted  in  the  word  "  lots," — lots 
of  pease,    lots  of  kisses,  &c., — afforded  a  striking  contrast  of 
common-place  wretchtdriess  to  the  apparent  originality  of  the 
plot ;  and  it  was  not  till  afdcr  this  contrast  had  been  marked  out, 
that  the  critic  was  informed  by  a  correspondent,  that  all  that  wa» 
good  in  the  piece  was  borrow<  d  from  the  French,  and  all  that  had 
met  with  n'probation  was  due  to  the  translator.     That  a  piece  of 
unmixed  nonsense  might  not  be  wanting  to  contradict  the  general 
promise  of  the  season,  Mr.  Arnold  presented  us  with  his  comedy 
of  the  Americans^  which  was  originally  a  libel  on  the  Quakers, 
the  most  consistent  body  of  Christians  existing,  and  at  least  toa 
r<3spectable  now.a-da}  s  Xo  be  confoimded  as  formerly  with  hypo- 
critical l\iritans.     What  made  the  thing  worse  was,  that  the  au- 
thor had  placed  his  character  in  Pennsylvania,  a  province  founded 
by  the  Quakers  and   blessed  by  their  rational  legislation.     The 
audience  did  themselves  great  credit  by  resenting  this  folly  in  such 
a  manner  as  compelled  Mr.  Arnold  to  alter  his  drama  and  to  omit 
the  character  entirely.     But  what  before  was  insufferably  wrong, 
BOW  became  insufferably  stupid ;  the  American  Indians,  talking 
about  love  and  ladies*  compiexionSy  differed  from  other  people  ia 
noting  but  their  head-dres«es  and  tomahawks  ;  -and  perhaps  the 
modem  istage  has  never  produced  a  piece  so  thoroughly  contempt!* 
ble,  hardly  excepting  the  Travellers  of  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Boni* 
facto  and  Bridgetina  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  or  the  Free  Knights  of  Mr. 
Reynolds.     Now  these  per^onagL^s  are  mentioned, — these  names 
80  often  repeated  to  the  eq^ual  weariness  of  writer  and  reader, — 
these  triple  bob-majors  of  modern  criticism, — it  may  be  as  well 
to  congratulate  the  town  on  having  got  rid  of  the  two  former, 
Mr.  Cherry  having  become  a  manager  in  Wales,  and  Mr.  Dibdin 
inoved  off  to  his  proper  sphere  the  Circus.     As  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
iie  has  for  some  time  past  assum^'d  a  gravity  proportionate  to  his 
former  enoitnities  of  mirth,  and  has  altered  so  much  for  the  bet* 
4:er  dnring  this  last  season  as  to  produce  nothing.     He  seems  to 
have  been  relieved  by  Mr.  Morton,  who  growing  worse,  like' 
Miss  Chambers,  as  worse  authors  grow  better,  has  degenerated 
Into  a  piece  of  inane  shew  called  the  Knight  of  SnoT^doun.     It 
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is  a  miserable  copy  from  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Lad^  of  the  IjoXe^ 
a  poem,  which  no  writer  of  a  just  taste  or  ambition  would  imi« 
tate  at  all. 

So  much  for  the  new  dramas.     But  the  greatest  norelty  ha!» 
been  of  a  Tery  different  kind, — the  appearance  of  a  new  set  of 
actors,  who  if  they  are  below  the  dramatists  in  point  of  reading, 
and  their  brother  performers  with  re<s;ard  to  deliver}',  are  allowed  to 
defy  all  competition  in  point  of  ori;>inality  and  want  of  preten^ 
sion.     These  are  the  horses,  who  now  adorn  '^  the  most  splen- 
did," not  to  say  "classical,  theatre  in  Europi»."     So  Mr.  Kern, 
ble  styles  his  CoTent-Garden  edifice  ;  and  it  is  on  Mr.  Kemble's 
Dtage  these  very  classical  personages  have  been  introduced  to  the 
public.     The  spectacle  of  Bhtc  Beard  was  revived  for  (hem   in 
the  first  instance;    and  another  called   Timour  tlie   Tartar^   in 
which  the  Asiatic  chieftain  is  represented  as  surrounded  with  vul- 
gar relations  and  about  to  marry  a  princess  who  despises  hini,.«. 
in  short,  a  desperate  hit  at  that  low  fellow  Bonaparte,.»has  been 
lately  brought  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  varying  their  field 
of  action.     Military  prowess  is  of  course  their  forte;  and  if  they 
are  worthy  of  particular  admiration  in  any  one  respect,  it  is  in 
that  union  of  ardour  in  preparation,  and  of  gentleness  in  the 
fight,...of  the  fortiter  in  modo  and  suaviter  in  re,~-.which  is  so  ez^ 
clusively  their  own.     At  first  they  come  prancing  over  the  back 
scenes,  champing  their  bits  and  thumping  the  resounding  boards, 
as  if  nothing  should  withstand  their  fury ; — as  their  sphere  be^ 
comes  more  confined,  they  shew  a  just  consciousness  of  their  si^ 
tuation  by  diminishing  their  ardour,  and  jumping  about  with  a  kind 
of  short  and  jerking  timidity  like  rabbits  ; — and  when  the  battle 
grows  warm,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  they  soften  the  shock  of 
arms,  with  what  forbearance  they  encounter,  and  with  what  plii.& 
losophy  endure  wounds  of  all  kinds  and  even  death  itself.     Their 
mode  of  expiring  would  indeed  do  honour  to  the  most  stoical  of 
heroes  : — they  literally  die  by  inches^  first  bending  one  leg,  then 
another,  then  the  head,  and  lastly  composing  the  body  with  all 
the  decency  and  resignation  of  a  Cesar*     Never  was  there  a  mora 
accomplished  specimen  of  what  the  little  boys  at  play  c^l  mak^ 
ing  as  if;  and  accordingly  all  the  little  boys  are  in  ecstacy* 
The  great  ones,  however,  already  begin  to  be  tired,  and  to  think 
that  Mr.  Astley's  theatre  is  quite  sufUcient  ifor  the  exertions  of 
their  ingenious  friends,  particularly  as  the  riders  there  are  much 
more  scientific  In  their  display,  and  the  men  cut  almost  as  great 
a  figure  as  the  horses.     Better  minds  also  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  poor  animals  are  not  in  a  great  deal  of  pain  while .  nndergou 
ing  these  extraordinary  tasks,  whatever  may  be  the  treatment  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  mild  or  harsh,  which  leads  them  to 
make  tha  attcgipt.     lu  a  word,  the  introduction  of  such  specta. 

cles 
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des  on  a  civHizcd  stage  is  a  barbarism,  whicli  no  reasoning  and 
no  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  managers  can  justify*     If  the 
thing  could  be  done  M'ith  ])orfoct  safety  to  the  public  taste  as  well 
as  perfect  comfort  to  the  animals,  it  would  be  laudable  enough  ; 
for  under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  every 
representation  should  not  be  as  complete  as  possible,  why  horses, 
should  not  be  as  well  pcrsonat(Hl  as  men,  or  eyen  why  a  favourite 
palfry  should  not  take  lodgings  in  the  Mf^ws  and  drive  his  ba-   .. 
rouche  of  Yahoos  up  St.  Jam(  s^s-street.     But  it  must  be  in  a  dif. 
ferent  sphere  that  all  these  things  shall  be  managed.     The  horses, 
scampering  about  over  '*  nine.inch  bridges,"  lumbering  through. 
deaUboard  allies,  and  forcing  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  unna* 
tural  attitud(>s,  must  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  torture;  and  with 
regard  to  public  taste,  it  is  equally  a  maxim  in  criticism  as  in 
morals,  tliat  what  tends  to  occupy  the  senses  tends  to  vitiate  the 
imderstanding.     Mr.  Kemble,  1  understood,  professes  to  disliko 
the  horses  ;  but  after  the  late  transactions  about  the  prices  of  ad« 
mission,  people  put  little  faith  in  Mr.  Kemble's  professions.     He 
may  dislike  them  inasmuch  as  he  sees  them  partaking  of  his  his. 
trionic  glories  ;  but  why  arc  they  on  his  stage  ?     Not  to  mention 
the  desire  of  gain,  arc  there  no  after  tricks  which  actors  practise 
in  order  to  procure  full  houses  for  their  own  performance  ?     It  is 
in  vain  that  he  would  represent  the  taste  of  the  public  as  incapa. 
ble  of  further  vitiation,  till  he  can  prove  that  his  own  manage, 
ment  has  not  helped  to  corrupt  it.     In  fact,  without  meaning  io 
undervalue  the  powerful  genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  his  own  per« 
formance  of  rigid  character,  or  the  very  useful  talents  of  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  the  Covent-Garden  company  is. 
not  in  a  condition,  particularly  with  regard  to  actresses,  to  pro- 
nounce whether  it's  good  or  ill-success  is  a  mark  of  the  good  or 
ill  taste  of  the  public.    It  cannot  even  perform  a  comedy  in  which 
a  true  comic  actress  is  required ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason^ 
why  Mr.  Kemble  revives  so  few  of  our  best  old  plays ;  for  notwith^^ 
standing  his  laudable  maintenance  of  Shakspeare,  it  cannot  but 
be  observed  by  the  commonest  reader  of  the  drama,  what  a  num^ 
ber  of  masterpieces  there  arc,  of  the  existence  of  which  this  let- 
tered manager  appears  to  be  unconscious.      The  spirit  of  the 
stage,  in  this  respect,  is  nothing  like  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Garrick,  who  knew  how  to  fill  his  houses  without  resorting  to 
the  boarding-school  or  the  stable.     What  then  are  we  to  con* 
dude  ?     Are  we  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Kemble,  that  the  people 
arc  essentially  k*ss  intelligent  than  in  Garrick's  time  ?  or  that 
their  taste  has  been  vitiated  without  any  cause  to  be  shewn  foe 
it  ?     Certainly  not.     The  poisonwg  of  the  food  depends  upon 
those  who  serve  it  out  to  us  ;  and  what  the  people  want,  is  not 
the  power  or  the  desire  of  relishing  what  is  good, — not  the  want 

of 
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of  discerning  such  theatrical  merits  as  existed  in  Mi*.  Giamci's 
time, — but  the  want  of  the  merits  themselves,  the  want  of  mana. 
gers  like  him,  of  actors  and  actresses  such  as  he  bred,  of  revi- 
vals  such  .ns  he  made  and  such  as  he  and  his  company  were  capa- 
ble of  performing ; — in  a  word,  of  theatres  in  better  order  and 
a  public  somewhat  less  indulgent. 

What  makes  the  excuses  on  this  sul)j<'ct  peculiarly  gross,  is^ 
that  Mr.  Sh  ridan  has  repeated  them  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
He  tf  lis  that  honourable  and  accommodating  Ilouse  thdt  the  pub- 
lic taste  is  not  only  depraved,  but  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame; 
and  brings  by  way  of  proof  the  failure,  some  time  ago,  of  Miss 
Baillie's  tragedy  of  Dc  Mon/fort,  Was  it  his  modesty  or  bis 
policy  that  mad(j  him  conceal  at  the  same  time  the  living  success 
of  his  own  dramas,  the  success  of  (he  laf<?  Mr.  Tobin's,  and  the 
mysterious  cause  that  induced  our  public-spirited  manager  to 
keep  from  the  public  eye  a  comedy  called  the  Faro  Table^  whicK 
was  left  unpublished  by  that  gentleman,  and  is  said  to  contain  a 
spirited  satire  against  the  vice  of  gaming  ?  Without  stopping  td 
consider  whtfher  it  has  been  well  objected  or  not  by  the  critics 
that  Miss  Baillie's  dramas  are  not  the  best  adapted  to  repre- 
sentation^  wf  should  recollect  that  a  number  of  yeats  have  gone 
by  since  the  failure  of  the  one  he  mentions;  and  if  the  public 
taste  was  depraved  at  that  time,  what  have  he  and  his  brother 
laanagers  done  to  reclaim  it  ?  Have  they  given  it  a  fair  chance, 
or  any  chance,  of  amendment  ?  And  yet  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  an 
audience  at  tnis  present  time  never  suffers  a  sheer  piece  of  wit,  a 
just  sentiment,  or  one  good  line,  to  pass  it  without  a  delighted 
acknowledgment  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  accustomed  at  all  times,  by  his  daily 
habits,  to  sophisticate  as  much  as  he  can,  has  been  particularly 
compelled  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  succeed  in 
preventing  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre,  which  would  have 
been  materially  assisted  by  the  proof  of  bad  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  others.  As  he  has  gained  his  point,  the  time  is  gone  past 
for  entering  into  that  question  in  the  Rkfi.ector  :  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  he  overshot  his  own  cause  in  telling  the  House 
that  Mr.  Kemble  was  compelled  to  seduce  people  to  his  theatre 
by  spectacles,  for  where  then  can  be  the  necessity  of  the  theatre 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  himself  would  build  ?  But  he*  knows  very 
well,  it  is  not  so :  he  knows  very  well,  that  if  he  can  prevail 
with  the  Drury-Lane  creditors  \o  tmst  him  once  more  by  way  of 
forlorn  hepe,  there  is  nothing  by  which  he  could  stand  so  good  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  (bottle  and  Brooks's  permit- 
ting), as  a  new  theatre  (m ulcus  of  success  and  superiority,  and 
properly  restricted  to  size ;  for  though  too  much  strws  perhaps 
has  been  laid  on  tho  hugeness  of  our  royal  theatres,  as  a  chief 
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tmusQ  of  the  detorioration  of  th«  drama,  yet  it  b  Certain  that 
where  there  are  other  predisposing  causes  of  false  taste^  this  huge* 
ness  first  tends  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  Bubstittttion  of  shew 
for  delicate  acting,  and  thca  helps  the  managers  to  an  excuse  for 
the  snbstitotlon^-^an  excuse,  which  they  might  bring  with  some 
shew  of  decency  a  little  time  back,  but  which  they  cannot  tnuf*. 
ter  sufficient  itisolence  to  renture  upon  after  raising  sudi  a  itntSm. 
ture  as  that  in  Bow-street.  ^'  What !"  Mn  Kemble  may  ciyy 
^^  would  you  hare  deprived  the  metropolis  of  so  glorious  an  ar^ 
nament*<..of  so  noble  an  edifice.^of  the  most  splendid  theatre  in 
Europe  ?"  Doubtless,  I  would ;  if  this  glorious  ornament  in  i» 
hinder  a  more  glorious  good  sense,.^.if  this  most  splendid  theatre 
in  Europe  is  to  become  a  bye.word  in  Europe  for  it's  horses  and 
it^s  asses*  But  the  important  aspect  of  the  structure  might  haT« 
been  preserved  without  injuring  what  was  to  be  done  Inside,  if  it 
had  contained  ti»6  theatres  Instead  of  one,  each  adapted  to  it's 
distinct  kind  of  representation  like  the  theatres  in  France^  The 
French  drama,  notwithstanding  the  inferior  spirit  of  tha  peopiey 
has  never  degenerated  so  grossly  as  ours,  solely  because  thei^ 
stages  have  been  numerous,  and  their  theatres  well^ized.  Tht 
Covent.Garden  theatre,  whatever  grave  nonsense  Mr*  Kemble  may 
utter  about  it's  splendour  and  classicality,  was  built  not  for 
taste's  sake  but  for  lucre's ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  somebody 
should  sailer,  certainly  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  public  taste,  but 
those  who  would  enrich  themscWes  at  ^  expense  of  the  publio 
taste. 


« 

I 

Art.  XXI.-^£'Aof<  M^ceiiangous  Piecef, 

A  £fn£t  blSCBrHRBD. 

Sir, 
I  have  observed  iritli  mudi  "satisfaction  the  testimony  given  in  a 
great  assembly  to  the  singular  mildness  and  forbMuanr^  witti 
which  the  present  Attomey.General  has  exercised  his  tnvidiooi 
oI!lce,.^a  testimony  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  its  duo  weight 
with  all  who  may  have  entertained  suspicions  on  this  head.  But 
lest  it  should  fail  to  produce  peiieet  conviction,  give  me  leave  to 
mention  a  circumstance  which,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  same  favourable  opinion.  There  is  «t 
this,  time,'  Mr.  Editor,  and  indeed  has  been  for  a  considerabie  |ms. 
*  -  VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  I  i  rtod^ 
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nod,  a  Vork  in  circulation,  the  principles  of  wlitch  are  in  tiolenl» 
opposition  to  the  systems  adopted  by, our  excellent  government^ 
and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction  with  its 
measures^  and  defeat  its  plans.  This  work  is  not  circulated  in 
secret ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  numeroiys  societies  are  formed  for 
its  dis|ierftion,  whose  proceedings  arc  even  ostentatiously  laid  be. 
fore  the  public,  so  that  no  one  who  is  able  to  read  can  possibly 
remain  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  such  is  the  lenity,  I  had  almost 
said  the  remissness,  of  Sir  Vicary,  and  so  tender  is  he  of  touching 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  he  has  hitherto  given  no  indications 
49f  an  intention  to  employ  the  formidable  powers  yfith  which  he 
is  invested,  for  the  suppression  of  the  work,  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  its  promoters.  In  order  to  justify  the  character  I 
have  given  of  it,  I  shall  liy  before  your  readers  some  of  its  most 
prominent  doctrines  and  precepts. 

It  is  at  present  generally  admitted  thatnothing  can  be  a  more 
decisive  proof  of  disaffection  to  the  government  than  expressing 
a  wish  for  peace ;  but  the  work  in  question  pronounces  an  abso- 
lute benediction  on  peace-makers,  and  frequently  represents  peace 
lis  the  most  desirable  object  in  human  life.  It  even  goes  so  far 
In  securing  this  point,  as  to  enjoin,  in  the  most  positive  language, 
the  forgiveness  of  injurif  s,  and  a  patient  endurance  of  the  grossest 
insults  and  affronts,  without  any  attempt  to  retaliate  thepa.  Hoyf 
i^pposite  this  doctrine  is  to  all  the  rules  of  honour,  and  what 
consequences  it  would  produce  were  such  a  disposition  to  prevail 
among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
remark.  Only  conceive  the  feelings  of  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war 
if  his  crew  were  to  refuse  to  return  an  enemy's  broadside  on  the 
pretext  of  a  command  not  to  resist  evil,  and  when  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other.  And  yet  it  is  among  .this  class  of  men 
that  the  societies  above  alluded  to  seem  particularly  solicitous  to 
distribute  this  dangerous  book,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  the 
^Vemment  is  known  to  entertain  Of  every  attempt  to  make  them 
judge  of  right  or  wrong  otherwise  than  as  they  are  ordered  by 
their  Superiors.  I  must,  indeed,  acknowledge,  that  together  witii 
^^ese  precepts  of  non-resistance  there  is  joined  one,  of  which  the 
minister  of  finance  may  be  glad  to  avail  himself;  ^  if  .any  one 
stake  away  thy  cbat,  let  him  hate  thy  cloak  also  i**  but.  fi  ere  ali 
wars  brought  to  a  conclusion,  his  operations  would  be  so  little 
linrthensome  that  he  would- not  need  such  an  auxiliary. 

Another  fhhdameiital  maxim  to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  i« 
that  of  ^'  doiiig  in  all  cases  as  we  woi)ld  be  done  unt^.''  This 
may  seem  a  harmleiss  rule  enough,  in  private  iife,  but  every  one 
must.be  sensible^  how  it  wovQd  cramp  the  schemes  of  enlightened 
politicians;  What  scope,  fOr  example,  would  it  give  to  such 
laudable  exploits  as  bombacrdtn^  a  friendly  capital^  and  carrying 

off 
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off  its  whole  navy  ;  as  well  as  many  other  strokes  of  fefiued  po- 
licy which  have  been  foupd  so  useful  in  all  the  jast  and  necessary^ 
wars  iu  which  we  have  been  engaged?  indeed^  it  b  ipanifest' 
that  the  principal  benefits  of  superiority  in  power  w^ld  be  lost, 
if  the  possessors  of  it  thought  themselves  bound  to  act  towards 
the  weak  upon  the  same  principles  that  they  would  expect 
the  weak  to  be  governed  by  in  their  conduct  towards  thcm^ 

Another  kindred  precept  in  the  same  production,  Is  that  of 
^  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;"  which,  applied  to  states, 
would  obviously  subvert  the  noble  principle  of  patriotism ;  sinco 
this,  as  we  all  know,  requires  a  preference  of  the  smallest  inte« 
rest  of  our  own  country,  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  world  besides. 
I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  the  notion  of  general  philatu 
thropy^  which  has  been  so  justly  decried  and  ridiculed  by  some 
excellent  moralists,  has  in  great  measure  originated  from  the 
work  in  question. 

Further,  whereas  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  this  country 
has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  merchants, 
whose  projects  no  space  of  land  or  sea  can  limit,  and  whose  ex*, 
alted  desires  no  measure  of  fortune  can  satiate ;  can  it  be  en. 
dared  that  the  minds  ot  our  youth  shall  be  narrowed,  and  their 
emulation  repressed,  by  being  familiarized  with  a  writing  which 
perpetually  enjoins  the  utmost  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  emolument,  and  even  pursues  this  idea  so  far,  aa  tp  pro- 
nounce it  scarcely  possible  for  a  rich  man  to  go  to  heaven  ? 
What  will  bccf>me  ^  that  passion  for  commercial  speculation, 
the  effects  of  which  we  are  at  this  time  particularly  enjoying,  if 
the  rising  generation  is  to  be  imbued  with  maxims  inspiring  a 
contempt^  or  even  a  terror,  of  weajth  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  dangerous  book  inculcates  principles  absolutely  incompatible 
.with  those  which  are  the  rules  of  conduct  with  us  both  in,  pub. 
lie  and  in  private  life  ;  whence  it  may  be  jnstly  regarded  as  form- 
ing, by  inuendo,  a  perpetual  lih^l  on  our  manners  and .  institu. 
tions. ;  It  may,  i^eed,  be  pleaded,  that  it  could  not  have  beeja 
"written  with  tjtiat, intention,  since  its  composition  was-  considenu 
bly  anteripr  te  ^  present  times ;.  but  the  law  of  libels  will,  not 
allow  such  a.  jus!tihcatio.n  of  .tl|ose  who  republish  a  work  with  «n. 
evident  purpose  of  producii^  effects  on  the  iexisting  geaeratioQ* 
The  learned  and,  conscientious  .person  who  now  .  fills  the  highest 
legal  .station  in  this  kingdom,  vrhen.  attomey^ei^eral,  thooght 
himself  called  upon  by  imperious  motives  olT  duty  (as  hetooi. 
care,  with  due  solemnity,  ta  inform  the  court)  to  prosecute  a 
distinguished  scholar  for  his  application  of  a  fable  of  one  .^op, 
an  ancient  philosopher,— wluc}i  scholar,  it  is  al^Q  to  be  remaiked, 
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wM  known  to  bo  an  assiduous  student  of  the  book  now  com* 
plained  of,  and  Had  derived  from  it  a  most  unpatriotic  detesta.. 
tloh  of  war.  This  example  will^  I  trust,  exert  a  proper  iDduence 
•n  his  wbftky  successor ;  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  be  gratified 
with  an  information  ex^offici^  against  the  printers,  publishers, 
dispersers,  ist,  of  a  certain  libellous  and  seditious  book  entitled 
the  Nem  Testtment. 

I  can  anticipate  onlj  one  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  a 
legal  in^fereiice  in  this  case ;  which  is,  that  it  being  notorious 
that  the  said  book,  after  a  long  unchecked  circulation,  has  in 
fact  produced  no  change  whatever  in  the  popular  notions  of  right 
and  justice,  there  exists  no  present  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
measure  which  might  perhaps  give  offence  U^  some  weak  and  pre* 
judi<*cd  members  of  the  community.    But  it  should  be  considered, 
that  a  thing  in  Its  nature  mischievous  ought  to  be  supposed  aU 
ways  capable  of  doing  mischief,  though  circumstances  may  have  i 
suspended  its  epcration.     Moreover,  examples  may  be  produced 
in  which  the  work  in  question  has  actually  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  consequences  that  might  have  been  expected  from  it.     There 
is  a  wellUkAown  sect  amoi>g  us  which,  interpreting  its  precepts 
tigorously,  absolutely  irjeets  the  vs^  of  arms,  even  in  defensive 
war  J  and  though  these  j^ople  in  some  measure  compensnle  for 
this  deduction  from  the  national  force  by  the  exactness  with 
which  they  perform  other  social  duties,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  doctrine  weye  to  be  received  by  a  majority  of  our  country- 
men,  we  should  be  tendered  unable  to  carry  on  those  martial 
OfieratiOttS  from  which  we  are  at  present  deriving  sO  mudi  honour 
and  advantage^    The  blow  given  to  commercial  enterprise  by  the 
abolition  of  that  gainful,  and  therl^fore  laudabicf,  traffic,  the 
slave  trade,  may  also  be  in  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  in. 
dnence  of  the  same  book ;  on  which  account,  I  doubt  not  that  it 
has  been  heartily  esecrated  by  many  of  the  most  active  and  enei^ 
getic  of  Our  feUow*sutjjeets.   ' 

To  revert  to  the  topio  with  which  I  begatt,-^the  lenity  end  in- 
4tilgen<je  di^arfed  by  thfi  Attoyney^Genend  in  th^  discharge  of 
ills  official  duties,*^  flatter  myself  that  the  easel  have  jointed 
Out  ^flbtds  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  act;  M  had  K  boen  his 
#ftsireto  multiply  p^oaeootlons,  H^  cannot  be*  snj^tMned  that  he 
wwld  have  overlooked  the  open  dispersion  of  hmuttiemble  go* 
pies  of  so  objecHonable  a  wot%,  while  h^  wais  pvrsning  such 
petty  gam^  as  newspaper  essayists  on  the  miKtaty  diihdplitte  of 

1  shal!  Just  hint  that  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  book  in 
question  waS  Clearly  discerned  iii  a  former  reign,  when  all  th^ 
eopie«  that  coMd  be  found  of  it  were  hurut  in  the  same  fire  that 

i^nsumed 
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consumed  its  Totariei ;  and  although  that  mode  of  dealing  with 
obnoxious  per^o At  is  become  obsolete,  yet  there  are  recent  in* 
spaces  of  the  same  treatment  bestowed  on  an  obnoxious  book, 

Your's,  &c. 


j}jless  jxd  cuauacter  >. — a  sliobt  sketcb. 

Mr.  Reflectoh, 
^*  A  suit  of  mourningy"  says  the  Vicar  of  Wakofiold,  speaking  of 
his  dai^hters,  ^'  would  convert  my  coquet  into  a  prude,  and  a 
new  set  #f  ribbands  has  given  her  youngest  sister  more  than  na» 
fural  vivacity."— This  remark,  which  is  carelessly  thrown  out  by 
the  Vicar,  evinces  considerable  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  life ; 
what  is  commonly  called  character  being  frequently  more  in. 
duenced  by  external  circumstances,  and  particularly  by  that  seem, 
ingly  trifling  one  of  dress,  than  by  meditation  or  reflection  on 
ourselves  or  others.  Some  satirical  observers  have  indeed  gone 
so  far  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  dress  constitutes  the  whole  of  tho 
character :  from  such  mou,  no  doubt,  originated  that  biting  wit- 
ticism of  antiquity — ''  Why  *  is  this  man  a  philosopher  ?  Be. 
cause  he  wears  a  thread-bare  cloak  and  a  beard."  Ill-natured 
men  may,  perhaps,  even  now,  look  abroad  among  mankind,  and 
tell  us,  that  they  see  some  divines  whose  whole  theology  consists 
in  their  wig, — some  lawyers  whose  legal  lore  resid(?s  solely  ia 
their  long  gown, — and  some  great  generals  who  put  on  their  mili- 
tary qualities  only  with  their  cockaded  hat.  Not  being  nlyself 
very  conversant  with  men  and  planners,  I  will  not  irciUure  to  say 
that  sych  things  do  not  eipist,  but  shall  leave  sucif  llLnatured  sa» 
tirists  to  their  own  speculations,  which,  however,  t  will  not  deny 
may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  persons  who  feel  a  malignant 
pleasure  In  observing  the  dark. side  of  human  nature^  Yovr 
readers  and  myself  are,  of  eoursei  of  a  very  difierent  temper  of 
mind :  I  shall,  therefore,  present  you4,  nqt  with  the  picture  of  an 
Impostor  (if  indeed  there  be  any  siich  man)  who  derives  his  whole 
consequence  in  society  from  his  external  garb  and  appearance, 
but  with  a  slight  delineation  of  a  very  harmless  character,  wha 
neither  deceives,  nor  intends  to  deceive,  by  a  hypocritical  exte. 
rior,  but  whose  opinions  and  manners  undergo  as  various  changes 
from  his  dress,  as  the  cameleon  is  said  to  take  hues  from  the  air 
wliich  it  inhales. 

I  i  3  Pumilio 


«*■—•'— i««"»i 
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Pumi1i«  is  an  «asy,  spritely,  yonng  gentleman,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  should  ho  appear  even  in  pinis  natoralibus,  he  woulcl 
be  by  no  means  deficient  in  vivacity.  But  not*  to  enter  into  so 
abstruse  a  discussion,  let  tis  describe  the  man  as  he  he  is.  Some 
sumniers  agb,  either  from  the  influence  of  caprice,  or  of  that  des- 
tiny which  rules  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  he  abandoned  his  logs  to 
a  pair  of  military  boots  with  brass  spurs.  Those  who  have  seeil 
Lewis  on  the  stage,  in  hjs  most  extravagant  parts,  can  alone  fomi 
an  idea  of  his  vivacity  and  dash  oh  this  occasion  :'  tfo  room,  uo 
.  bed,  could  confine  his  restlessness :  he  dashed  about  from  plac6 
.to  place :  talked  of  expeditions  to  Tmibildgo,  BHghtDn,-  Bath^ 
Cheltenham, — nay,  1  am  inclined  to  thidk,  that  had  not  the  ocean 
intervened,  and  the  n^iion  been  most  unluckily  engaged  in*  a  war 
with  France,  even  Paris  would  scarCe  have  bounded  his  am. 
bitious  eagerness  of  travel.  But,  as  several'  wFse.ilFien,  both  of 
old  and  present  times,  have  observed,  all  tiiihgs  have 'an  end:  tht> 
spurs  were 'broken,,  the  boots  grew  bid  and  shabbj'^, 'and  wcto 
succeeded  by  sober- black  gaiters,,  when  the  restless  traveller  sunk 
into  a  qiiiet,  don^stic  student^  who  scarce  eVer  left  his  room  ex- 
cept on-  pressing  business,  or  tb  make-  an  <o€^cas'iofiaY  call.  J^a^t 
summer  he  disturbed  the  qi^iet  and  shocked  the '  prrjudices  of  a 
very  rational  partyj  'by  ah  animated  aiid  elaborate  "defence  of 
adultery :  as  we  knew  our  friend  to  be  as  moral  as*  mo5t  men  df 
his  age  and  situation,',  and  very  little  inclined  to 'ruin  the' peace 
of  fapiilies,  M'e  were  considerably  astonished  and  puzzled  to  ac. 
count  for  the  strangeness  of  liis  opinions,'  trhfen  'otie  of  us  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  him,  discovered  a!  new  pair  of  flesh-coldui*ed  pan- 
.'taloohs,  with,  which  he  had  inyiested  the  lower  half  of-  his  person. 
This  immediately  solved  the  diffiiulty  •*  ^e  change  hiid'tiot  taked 
place  in  hi^.n^ind,  but.  was  ah  adjunct  df 'hts  j^'er^oh'put  on  with 
his.dross^  .Another  time,  one  very  Hot  day^— fOrthd  wioather  has 
some  share  in  govcrninff  hTs  opini6iis,-^h6  discoursed  vcfry  fluently 
and  valourously  on  dueliing,  honour,  bittles,  death,"  and  all  that. 
As  Pumilio  is  a  pacific  man,  ihis  sudden 'and  ferociou^^  revolutioti 
in  his  sentiments  surpi1s€^-imdsfirtled''uS.  We  ^d^vised  several 
reasons  for  the,  exiplicatibit!  .of^  the  phenomenbh;  One  suggested 
delirium  induced  by  the  hea!t  ^f  the  dog-days  ;  another  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies,  to  whom  such' subjects  are  said  to 'be  particularly 
grateful ;- and  a  third,  the' most  plausible,  mentioned' his  r€K:ent 
intercourse /With  a  young  ensign  who  had  fleshed  bis  maiden-sword 
Hi  Talavcra :  but'  none  pf  the^e  causes  being  entirely  saitisfactory, 
we  had  recourse  once  more  to  his  dress,  when  we  observed  a 
flaming  bufi'-waistcoat  which  glittered  in  the  sun-beams,  no  mean 
rival  of  his  meridian  splendour.  Since  that  time,  we  have  a  per- 
fect clue  for  all  the  ditficulties  and  mysteries  of  his  character, — a 
barometer  by  which  we  can  measure  all  the  variations  in  his  man. 
k   .  •  .  '    '.         ner^ 
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ht'TS  and  conversation.  If  we  see  him  in  a  light  dress,  we  know 
we  shall  be  stunned  to  death  with  his  gay  loquacity,  while  a  plain 
dark  coat  puts  us  all  in  spirits.  The  other  day  he  very  gravely- 
harangued  on  moral  duties,'  and  the  importance  of  religious  obser. 
vances  and  doctrines,  which,  as  I  was  sure  he  had  met  with  no 
new  lights  on  the  subject,  I  without  hesitation  ascribed  to  a  soil 
of  solemn  black  which  he  t]|en  wore.  Indeed,  I  have  consider, 
able  hope,  that  the  late  winter,  during  which  he  has  worn  very- 
sober  apparel^  may  have  reduced  him  to  an  endurable  standard 
of  brisknels  ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  not  entirely  without 
-apprehensions  that  the  ensuing  summer  will  bring  toliira  a  white 
tokt  and  boisterous  vivacity,  and  to  his  friends  uneasiness,  va« 
pours,  and  melancholy. 

T.  R 

'  N.  B. — Query.  He  has  lately  appeared  in  a  green  frock  coat, 
white  Waistcoat,  nankeen  breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings; 
What  can  he  mean  ?  He  has  most  maliciously  puzzled  us  all.  We 
are,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  him  pronounced 
Non  compos. 


"^^ 


WHAT   CONSTITUTES  A   MADMAN?. 

**  Niincy  ftfce,  luzuriam  et  Nomentaouin  arrij^e  oiecum  : 
yiocet  enim  stultos  ratio  imsanire  oepotes. 

Filius  ^sopi  detractam  ex  aare  Me(ella?» 
(Scilicet  ut  decies  solidiUm  exsorberet)  aceto 
l)iluit  insij^nen  baccanr:  qut  saoior,  ac  si 
lilud  idepn  in  rapidun  fltimen  jaceretve  cloacaoi  ? 
Quioti  progeoiei  Arrf^  par  oobUe  fratrum, 

liuscinias  soliti  impensn  prandere  coenitasy 
Qu^rsum  abeaot  sani  ?** 

Hoa;  Lib.  II.  Sat.  9. 

•       •        *  *  • 

Mb.  Reflector, 
The  Romans  had  a  law  for  the  suppr^sion  of  prodigality,  which 
I  could  wish  to  see  enforced  in  our  own  country.  With  them, 
be  who  was  guilty  of  notorious  profusion  and  waste,  was  looked 
.upon  as  non  compos  mentis^  and  W93  by  the  prastors  committed 
to  the  custody  of  curators  or  tutors.  "  Solent  praetores,"  say  the 
Pandects,  ♦  "  si  talem  hominem  invenirint,  qui  neque  tempus  neque 

I  i  4  iixiem 
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iaem  enpensamm  habet^  sed  bona  9ua  dtlacerando  et  difisipando 
profUndit,  curatorem  ei  dare^  exemplo  furiosi;  et  tamdiu  erunt 
ambo  in  coretiane,  quamdiu  Tel  furiosus  sanitatem^  vel  ille  bonos 
noTM,  reeeperit."  It  i»  a. great  pity  that  our  lawg  interfere  with 
ihe  management  of  an  indiriduarf  property  ouly  when  an  inquest 
^ds  him  eiilier  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic.  It  haa  been  decided,  in* 
^letd,*  that  a  commitsion  of  lunacy  must  not  be  speciuli^  re. 
turned,  the  atibject  of  it  must  be  found  motf,  or  not  m(fd^  and  in 
BrowfCs  Abridgmeni  f  there  i»  a  cafe  mentioned,  where  a  man, 
<m  an  inquest  of  idiotcy,  was  returned  an  unihrift  and  not  an 
idiat^  and  where,  in  consequence,  no  farther  proceedings  were  had. 
But  why  did  they  not  try  to  make  him  a  lunatic  f  Half  the  un^ 
thrifts  in  this  great  town  might  readily  be  found  so.  Let  us  turn 
to  Uurrbon''s  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^X  and  see 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  commission  of  lunacy. 

^  The  method  of  prpcuring  the  commission  of  lunacy,*'  say^ 
the  book,  §  ^^  is  first  by  two  or  more  pennons  making  an  affidaTit, 
letting  forth  the  state  and  condition  of  the  lunatick,  with  some 
few  instances  of  his  declarations  »id  actions,  to  shew  their  belief 
of  his  being  a  lun^^tick,  and  incapable  ot  goyemiixg  himself  or 
his  estate."  ■ '      ^ 

Well ;  I  know  a  ^aan  now  driying  about  this  town,  whom  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  '^  a  lunatic,  and  inca,pable  of  governing  him. 
self  or  his  estate ;"  and  though  I  am  led  to  cpnclude  him  y^  a,  lu. 
hatic"  because  I  see  him  so  decidedly  "  incapable  pf  governing 
himself  and  his  estate^'*  rather  than  '^  incapable  of  governing 
himself  and  his  estate."  because  he  is  ^*  a.  lunatic,"  yet  I  find  that 
this  same  affidavit  will  require  me  to  specify  '^  some  few  instances 
of  his  declarations. and  actions;"  and  when  |  hayi^  done  so,  I  will 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Reflectqr,  as  I  would  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
were  the  man  to  whom  I  allude  my  relation,  \  ^''^ther  he  be  not 
really  and  bona  fide  a  lunatic.  I  could  reiadily  procure  another 
person  to  join  me  in  the  affidavit.  The  Book  of  Practice  prpcceds : 

^^  The  affidavit  may  be  ^n  this  manner : 

*^  E.  F.  of,  &c.,  and  G.  H.  of,  &c,,  severally  make  oath  an4 
aay,  that  they,  these  deponents,  for  the  space  of  one  year  last 
past,  have  known  and  been  well  acquainted,  and  frequently  dis. 
coursed,  with  C.  D.  of,  &c.  And  these  deponents  further  severe 
ally  say,  that  within  the  space  of  last  past,  they  have,  by 

frequently  obscirving  the  behaviour,  words,  and  actions,  6f  the 
said  C.  p.,  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  person  deprived  of  his  rea- 
son and  understanding  if%  a-oery  ^reai  degree.*^ 

This  xte  can  veiy  sUfely  say. 

*^And 


♦  S.  C.  Chan.  47.  +  Tit.  Idiof,  4, 

i  By  Newland,  1808*  %  c.  79,  p.  629, 
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**  And  this  deponent  E.  F.  saith,  that,  &c.  (Set  forth  $om€ 
of  the  mo9t  notorious  actSj  incoherences^  and  irrational  dii^. 
courses,  y^ 

I  can  easily  comply  with  this  request, 

"  And  this  deponent  E.  F.  saith"  then,  ^'  tliat  although  the  said 
C.  D.  is  possessed  ef  property  to  the  amount  of  only  three  hun« 
dred  pounds  per  annum,  he  hath  for  one  whole  year  kept  a  tan* 
dem  and  two  grooms,  and  that  his  whole  stud  consisteth  of  four 
horses  ;  and  that  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  renteth  chambers  in  Albany 
Buildings,  Piccadilly,  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  faring  sumptuously  every 
day  at  a  certain*  tavern  called  Stevens's  Hotel,  in  Bond-street,  in 
the  said  city  of  Westminster  and  county  of  Middlesex ;  that 
when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  was  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he 
used  to  spend  all  his  time  with  the  drivers  of  the  stage-coaches  of 
that  town,  whom  he  so  accurately  imitated  in  all  their  vulgar 
habits,  that' he  actually  took  lessons  of  one  of  them  in  the  art  of 
squirting  his  spittle  through  his  teeth, — but  the  teeth  of  the  said 
C  D.  not  readily  accommodating  themselves  t^  the  manceuvrei 
he  had  them  filed  till  they  did, — and  that  at  last,  the  said  C.  IX 
60  far  bettered  the  instructions  of  the  said  stage-coachmen,  that 
one  of  them  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  must  cut  Squire  D.,  for 
that  he  was  such  a  blackguard ;  that  when  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  was 
at  one  time  confined  for  debt  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  he  hired  the  most  expensive  lodgings  he  could  procure,  and 
never  gave  such  large  and  extravagant  dinner-parties  as  he  did  at 
those  lodgings,  and  that  he  did  not  upon  that  occasion  think  pro- 
per to  put  down  his  tandem  or  discharge  his  grooms,  but  used  to 
drive  about  within  the  said  P.nles  in  his  usual  equipage ;  that  one 
day,  after  dining  sumptuously  in  the  said  Rules,  he,  the  said 
C.  D.,  spent  his  last  half-guinea  in  the  purchase  of  a  piue-apple 
to  flavour  his  punch  with  it's  juice ;  and  that  he,  the  said  C.  D., 
once  said  to  this  deponent  E.  F.,  who  was  remonstrating  with 
him  upon  his  extravagance,  and  warning  him  how  short  a  time  it 
could  last,  since  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  was  mortgaged 
or  pledged  as  security, — *  If  I  am  to  burn,  I'll  make  a  blaze ; 
if  I  am  to  be  buried,  1*11  kick  up  a  dust.*  " 

If  this  be  not  enough,  you,  Mr.  Reflector,  or  the  Lord  Chan, 
celior,  should  have  more.  But  [  think  this  would  be  amply  suf. 
ficient  to  enable  either  his  Lordship  or  yourself  to  travel  with  usj 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  affidavit  :-— 

"  And  these  deponents  further  seferally  say,  that  they  believe 
the  said  C.  D.  is  in  no  ways  capable  of  governing  himself  or  his 
estate. 

'    "  E,  F.  «  Sworn  the         day  of  at  the 

'  f  G.  U,  Public  Office,  before  ." 

Upon 
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Upon  an  affidavit  like  this,  is  a  petition  for  the  ^^  commission 
in  nature  of  a  writ  de  lunaiico  inquircndo^*  presented  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  usually  grants  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Seeing,  then,  how  easy  it  is  to  procure  a  commission  of  luna- 
cy, surely,  Mr.  Reflector,  it  becomes  our  spendthrifts  to  be 
a  little  more  upon  their  guard ;  and,  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  be, 
ing  thought  mad  by  the  whole  world,  to  have  some  dread  of  be. 
ing  tried  for  lunatics  by  *^  twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  of  the 
city  and  liberty  of  Westminster .♦» 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
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^*  Et  redit  in  lese,  et  sese  sequiturqufy  fugitqiie.V 

Ovid. 

Mr.  Reflictor, 
Iir  a  commercial  country,  like  this,  there  will  of  course  be  more 
sudden  elevations  in  life  by  good  fortune  than  by  talents ;  and, 
although  with  the  majority  of  mankind  one  person^s  money  is  a^ 
good  m  another"* s J  yet,  when  I  have  seen  ignorant  ill-bred  wealth 
draw  its  purse-strings  with  an  air  of  wishing  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  less  opulent  spectators,  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  was  an  intrinsic  diflercnce  between  trade^gotten 
jnonay,  and  that  which  has  been  acquired  either  hereditarily  or 
hy  the  exercise  of  talents  and  education.  I  have  pursued  this 
idea  till  I  have  fancied  I  could  see  the  guineas  of  a  purse-proud 
citizen  and  his  extravagant  sons  and  daughters  return  to  the  com- 
4nodities  from  whence  they  sprang,  just  as  the  splendid  equipage 
of  Cinderella  in  the  fairy  tale  dwindled  into  its  parent  pompkin, 
lizards,  and  mice,  the  instant  the  gift  of  fortune  was  misused. 
jHow  WOUI4  many  a  fine  lady  in  this  town  be  mortified,  I  have 
tliought^  to  see  the  contents  of  her  glittering  card-pnrsc  trans- 
formed into  Rus^A  tallow  or  Riga  lu^mp,  just  as  she  was  about  to 
discharge  out  of  it  a  considerable  debt  of  honour !  Do  you  see 
that  beau,  making  large  purchases  at  a  jeweller's  ?  he  has  op^ied 
his  purse  to  pay  for  his  trinkets,  aud  his  money  is  converted  into 
Dutch  cheeses  and  Westphalia  hams.  There  sits  a  city  fop  drink- 
ing  Champagne  at  a  tavern ;  he  has  laid  down  the  amount  of  his 
reckoning ;  but  the  waiters  are  laughing  to  see  nothing  on  the  ta. 
ble  but  a  fashionable  peruke  !  Youder  rolls  to  ^ his  mansion  in 
Fitzroy-square,  one  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  the  city  ;  but 
that  man  was  once  a  pedlar  I  Observe  the  pride  of  his  state  now! 
His  equipage,  whatever  rp«?pert  it  may  command  from  others,  is 

tQ 
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to  my  oj^  very  much  like  a  one-horse  cart.-— The  xnetamorphoseg 
of  a'  |)antomiTne  arti  not  more  wonderful,  and  scarcely  more  rapid, 
than  the  revoltitionR  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, — than  the  alteraa. 
tions  of  the  ups  and  dozens  of  life.     The  poor  of  to-day  are  the 
tich  of  to-morrow ;  and  it  is  not  only  by  the  lottery  at  Cooper's^ 
hall  that  sudden  wealth  is  acquired.     This  man  bought  hops  at  a 
di^ap  time  in  lat^e  quantities,  and  doled  them  out  at  a  dear  one 
Jn  small.     An  unlucky  speculation  in  broad-cloth  was  the  ruin  of 
that  man.     The  estate  of  a  third  is  quadrupled  in  valne.byits 
propinqnity  to  the  new  docks.     The  houses  of  a  fourth  will  not 
let  on  account  of  the  new  turn  which  has  been  given  to  a  thorough, 
fare  by  certain  improvements  in  the  city;  while,  at  the  same  time,' 
this  diversion  hais  been  the  making  of  the. owners  of  all  the  houses 
in  the  new  thorolighfare,  who  bought  them  a  few  years  before,  as 
dru^s^  for  a  mere  sAjtg,     London,  in  short,  of  all  other  places, 
is  one  great  lottery-wheel,  the  revolutions  of  which  are  as  con- 
stant as  those  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  the  bustle  of  which, 
like  Fanifi/  Fair^  lasts'  all  the  year  round;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  thi*  gr^at  metropolis  ape  every  one  of  them  adventurers,  whose 
faces  are'  all  either  elongated  by  bad  fortune,  dilated  by  good,  or 
contracted  by  doubtful.'  •  In  the  country,  every  aspect  is  cheerfal 
and  healthy,  and  every  man  is  contented  with  his  lot :  there,  no 
oftd  dresses  orlfvc*  kbove  his  station,  for  since  each  inhabitant 
is  known  to  his  whole  neighbourhood,  such  vanity  could  deceive 
tiobody -into  grc^atcr  respect  for  him  than  his  real  rank  in  life  de# 
hi&nds^    In  Ix)nd'on,  every  man  is  seeking  his  fortune^ — is  looking 
forward  to  promotion  in  life, — and  generally  dresses^  if  he  cannot 
aflbVd  fo'ftfre,'  as  if  he  had  already  attained  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition.    And,  in  London,  this  may  be  done  not  only  with  impu. 
nity,  but  successfully;  for,  there,  nobody  is  known  but,  as  Clo- 
ten  says;  "  by  his  clothes^  ;'*  and,  as  the  mock  duke  in  the  ffo- 
ne^^moon  asks,  with  some  truth,  ''  what  more  does  it  require  to 
be  a  great  man,  than  boWly*  to  put  oh  the  appearance  of  one  ?" 
But  here  the  comparison  between  the  lottery  of  life  and  the  lot. 
tery  of  Cooper's-hall  fails  me,*  and  I  will  call  the  latter  .one  of 
those   round  games  of  cards  where  every  thing  depends  upon 
chance,  while  I  liken  the  former  to  the  game  of  whist^  where 
skill  and  chance  hold  the  palm  of  success  between  them.     In  the 
game  of  life  too,  as  in  the  game  of  whist,  every  man  aims  at  his 
own  and  his  partner's  success,  and  endeavours  to  destroy  that  of 
his  neighbour  and  his  partner :  the  one  is  just  as  much  a  system 
of  self  and  adversary  as  the  other,   of.  attack  and  defence,  of 
ward  and  strike,  of  finesse  and  of  rough,  of  trump  and  of  trick. 
The  similitude  of  life  to, a  game  of  cards  is,  indeed,  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  almost  ..naturalized  into  out  language  snch  metaphonf 
as  playing  one^s  cards  xccUy^playing  into  one^s  partner's  handy 
^        .  — and 
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•-»«atid  iuming  ike  tables;  and,  to  conclade  where  we  set  out,  m 
.  ^'  the  race  it  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,*'  so  the  game  is  not  always  to  the  skilful  and  descnriog. 


OS    TBK  AMBIGVITIES  ARISING   FBOM    PROPER    NAMES. 

Mfu  Reflector, 
How  oddly  it  happens  that  the  same  sound  shall  suggest  to  the 
minds  of  two  persons  hearing  it  ideas  the  most  opposite  1  I  was 
conrersing  a  few  years  since  with  a  young  friend  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  poetry,  and  particularly  that  species  of  it  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Epithalamium.  1  ventured  to  assert,  that  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  it  in  our  language  was  the  Kpithaiaroium 
of  Spenser  upon  his  own  marriage. 

My  young  gentleman,  who  has  a  smattering  of  taste,  and  would 
not  willingly  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing  remotely  connected 
with  the  belles  lottrcs,  expressed  a  degree  of  surprise,  mixed  with 
mortification,  that  he  should  never  have  heard  of  this  poem, 
Spencer  being  an  author  with  whose  writings  he  thought  lumself 
peculiarly  conversant. 

I  offered  to  shew  him  the  poem  in  the  fine  folio  copy  of  the 
poet's  works,  which  1  have  at  home.  He  seemed  pleased  with 
the  offer,  though  the  mention  of  the  folio  seemed  again  to  puzzle 
him.  But  presently  after,  assumiug  a  grave  look,  he  compas- 
fionately  muttered  to  himself  ''  poor  Spencer." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  spoke  these 
words  that  struck  me  not  a  little,  it  was  more  like  the  accent 
with  which  a  man  bemoans  some  recent  calamity  that  has  hap. 
pened  to  a  friend,  than  that  tone  of  sober  grief  with  which  we 
lament  the  sorrows  of  a  person,  however  excellent,  and  however 
grievous  his  afi^ictioas  may  have  been,  who  has  been  dead  more 
than  two  centuries,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  into  the  rea- 
eons  of  so  uncommon  an  ejaculation.  My  young  gentleman^  with 
A  more  solemn  tone  of  pathos  tlun  before,  repeated  ''  poor  Spen- 
cer,"  and  added,  "  he  has  lost  his  wife.'* 

My  astonishment  at  this  assertion  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  I 
began  to  think  the  brain  of  my  young  frienil  must  be  cracked, 
or  some  unaccountable  reverie  had  gotten  possession  of  it.  But 
upon  further  explanation  it  appeared,  that  the  word  ''  Spenser," — 
whiCh  to  you  or  me.  Reader,  in  a  conversation  upon  poetry  too, 
would  naturally  have  called  up  the  idea  of  an  old  poet  in  a  ruff, 
ona  Edmund  Spenser,  that  flourished  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza. 
b«th,  and  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Fairjf  Quecn^  with  the  Shep^ 
herd's  CalendcTy  and  many  more  verses  be3ides,-^did  in  the  mind 

of 
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* 
td  raf  young  frtend  eircite  a  ypty  diflbrent  and  quite  modem  idea^ 

namely,  that  of  the  Honourable  William  Spencer,  one  of  the  iir* 

ing  ornaments,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  of  this  present  poetical 

era,  A.  D.   1811 

X,  Y,  Z. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    REFLECTOR. 

Eurip,  Pk^nista,  ▼.  616* 

*'  Mr..BHrj^es*s  Abjection  to  nn  Hiiapnst  in  a  Irocbiac  verse  is  well  foanrfeif*. 
Hiid  II  ran  only  be  attribHted  (o  ;in  ovrrsigbt  that  Porson  suffered  v.  617 
(6i6,  Dd.  Purs.)  to  remain  in  itsi  present  state." 

Quarierlj;  Review^  No.  V.  p.  182. 

Here,  we  sec,  Mr.  Reflector,  the  Reviewer  has  hastily  given  his 
assent  to  a  metrical  rule,  promulgated  by  that  par  nohile  of  bro- 
therly editors,  Messrs.  Blomfield  and  Burges ;  but  which,  I  will 
bo  bold  to  say,  originates  in  an  unlucky  misunderstanding  of 
Person's  meaning.  The  received  rules  for  the  contraction  of  a 
trochaic  verse  are,  of  course,  those  laid  down  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor in  his  Supplement  to  his  Preface  to  the  Hecuba ;  and,  in 
violation  of  these  rules,  wa  are  told,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
an  oversight  in  printing  the  line  above-quoted.  But  those  who 
are  thus  hasty  iu  attributing  oversights  to  Porson,  should  first 
consider  well  the  grounds  upon  which  their  assertitxns  are  built, 
lest  in  the  end  they  themselves  be  convicted  of  temerity. — Let  us 
examine  the  Professor's  rules  for  a  trochaic  rerso,  and  by  these 
rules  let  the  present  line  be  judged. 

If  from  the  beginning  of  a  catalectic  trochaic  tetrameter  we 
remove  the  ere  tic  [-v-],  we  have  remaining  a  pure  iambic  tri- 
meter ;  and  the  readers  of  Porson  well  know,  that  having  laid 
down  with  the  utmost  precision  and  accuracy  the  rules  for  the 
iambic  verse,  he  has  only  applied  those  rules  to  the  trochaic^  and 
defined  their  variations  and  exceptions : — 

"  Sed  in  hoc  trochaico  senario  (liceat  ita  loqui)  duo  obser- 
vanda  sunt;  nusquam  anapsestum,  ne  in  priTro  quidem  loco^f 
admitti,"  &c.  &c. — Supplementum  ad  Prcef.  p.  59. 

Now,  what  has  this  rule  to  do  with  an  anapaest,  as  it  bears 
upon  the  a?^ofe  trochaic  verse  ?  It  is  evidently  applied  to  <he 
trimeter,  or  senarius,  only,  both  from  the  position  of  the  words, 
and  because,  if  the  Professor  had  been  speaking  of  the  trochaic, 
he  would  not  so  strongly  have  particularized  the  exclusion  of  an 
anapxst  from  the  Urst  place,  sifiicenOo&ecOUld^Tef  have  dreamed 

oT 
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of  using  one  there.     Taking  away,  therefore,  the  incipient  cretic 
}ft\atfj  the  remainder, — 

makes  as  pure  an  iambic  as  one  could  readily  drsire,  and  the  se- 
cond foot,  which  is  a  tribrach,  is  not  at  all  objectionable. 

Thus,  then,  I  conceive,  the  great  critic  is  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  an  oversight,  which  is  rather  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  his  accusers.  It  may,  perhaps,  still  be  thought  doubtful, 
whether  the  present  explanation  be  correct,  though,  for  my  own 
poor  part,  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  but,  at  any  rate,  let 
ns  pause  a  little,  and  reflect,  before  we  allow  the  stability  of 
Forson's  reputation  to  be  shaken  by  young  Editors  and  perhaps 
younger  Reviewers, 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

Metriculus 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 


Frwted  hy  Jehu  Hunt,  Efiamiilef-Officey 
BcaufarC  Buildiop,  Strand. 


